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AVANT-PROPOS 


Au moment d^actifs cchangcs tounstitjues entrc les deuK <i Stipei- 
grands », pea dc gens sc rappeUent les poussces vimlentes dc la guetrc 
froide ou Ic senateur McCarthy sc derncnait pour moblUser 1 opimoii 
publiquc de FOccidcnt contrc les iraitres et Ics espions* Le redotitahle 
role d'etre « I'agtnt i des machirndDiis sovictiques, pout lester 
dans le jargon de T^poque, echoua alors au piofesseur Owen Lattimott. 
Non pas tant a cause dc sa connaissancc de fa Chine et des services qu'il 
avait icndus au President Roosevelt — possedaut ainsi admirabknicat les 
quality requjscs d'^un chajuon entre Ic a New Deal » ct la braderie dcs 
inu^r^ts des Etats-Unis cn Chine qui venaic de basculer dans le camp 

adverse_j tna.iji parce que, cn tant que liberal devenu u commuiilste 

il cxcmpli^c la gangr^e du Mai. la pen'ersc puissance du Malin. Il est 
difficile aujoWhui dc sc figurcr L'aimosphtre ficricuse et inaisaine dc 
ces campagnes d'epuratioii* de delation, d^accusations mutucileSa ct dc ce 
qui £tait r^elicment en jeu pour les personnes prkes dans I'engrenage, 
L^^poque attend encore son historien* (On trouvera sur ces cv^nements 
quelqucs souvenirs amusants mais fort discrets dans 1 introductioti au 
ptisent volume)* 

Invite cn I9 s 8 et en 1959, par la VI& Section de PEcole Piaoque des 
Hautes Etudes, a donner une scrie de conferences sur !a Chine et PAaie 
Ccntcale, nous avons sugg6r£ a Owen Lattiiuore de publier en un 
volume ses articles pams dans dcs revues $p<?cialis^es ct peu accessibles* 
Groupies ici dans Tordre thetnatique, ces ditudes ct rccberches s echclon- 
nent sur une vingtaine d'ann^es. Or, cc qui frappe des le premier abord, 

e'est Icur mJie organique et leur ^ * 

Que les Chinois vl nc sont pas passifs mais profondement peifetres 
de Piostinct et Pesprit de dDminatinn, un peupic dont Texpansion a cfe 
pour un temps artec^e par son Incapacitc dc I^emportcr sur dcs expan- 
slonnistes mteux armes » — est une vdtife au trement actucUe aujourd hui 
qu'au moment ou cl!c fut prononc^ {Th CBi/nst as a D&i^snant 
19^8). De mcmc. ses re marques sur b diifi^reD ce cntie la colonisation 
par met ct la colom'sation par terre {Open Dmr iff Ofent WaU'i —i 934 )j 
et la maniere dont il dddnit plus tard la ctoissancc des empires britanni- 
que, russc ct chinois {J^sfensile ^mplfts and ^jspins ^ 917 )^ 

gatdent toute Icur saveur aujourd^hui. 

Mais jc voudrais plutot atticcr rattention sur quclques thfemes 
majcurs qui, en differentes variatioaB, reviennent constaranient dans 
l^ccuvrc dc Lattimorc. 


JN FROI^TIEK HfJTQRy 


Void d'abord Videe maitressc de i'; alterrvance ties phases 
d^Evolution et dc r^gifission Fhistoirc sodale dc 1 Asie GEntnle; 
alteinancc dts formes dii fcodalisme nomade, ductuation entre 1 oidre 
tribal mobile et Toidre fcodd tenitodaU fluiditcou lelatiYiti des econo¬ 
mies estensives ct iotensivesi rdativke enfio dc la dvillsationelle-infimc, 
autre theme ebet a Lattimorc, 

Disciitant le fait eti sc spctialisatotj les bar bares primidfs 

deviennecit des nomades, il constate : <i C^cst la dvilisation qui cree son 
piopre dcau barbarc jo, et il precise : ft hlotis ae ponvoos identiher auccuie 
tribn, aucun peuple dans rhistoirc qui, subitement, ex abmpto, eut 
apparu aux portes de la civilisation dans im ^tat de barbaric vierge, un 
peuple qui n'eut jamais subi auparavant line modification de ses camete- 
ristiqtjcs economiques, sociales ct militaiies, sous rinfluence dc la civi¬ 
lisation » (lovfT j 4 sisn Fror^fts — 1957)' 

Car «les fcontiferes ont nnc origine socialc ct non pas geograptdque » 
(The Fi^niicr in Hhtofy — rapport au Congres des historiens a Rome, 
igjj)- Cette conclusion lapidaire de longues et patientes rcdicrches 
trouve son illustration dans ringenieux sch^a de la conquete barbare 
et dc son revers {Frmtier Feudalism^ ^94j)- En void les etapes: en Chine 
conquise, gamisons. et legimc bureaucratjco-mandarinal; aux frondures, 
contingents des forces tribaies en reserve, les chefs barbares convertis 
en noblesse fcocMci d rextericui, domaincs fixes et delimites. Le mou- 
vcment correspoudant dc la reconversion fait tuer les barbares ou les 
oblige d tester les sujets d^une nonvelle dynastic en Chine, tandis qnc la 
noblesse gardc-fiiontiercs entre au service des nouveaux maitres ou se 
retire en territoirc nomade et lc3 chefs extericurs rctoument simplement 
a la vie tribale. 

Une autre illustration de la iii^e these est foumic par les trois 
sources de la joctiii d (5 steppes : i) terres marginales abandonn^cs par 
I'agriculture cbitioi$e; 2) oasis ahandonn^es de TAsic Ccntmle; 3) chas¬ 
seurs des forets sibericnucs* CVst dans la m^me £tude (j 4 n hntr Jtsiati 
Approssh to the Hiitoricai Geo^npby Chim, 1947) q^^e sc trouve Tidcc 
que les changements de dimat ont un moindre effet sur la sod^te que les 
changements effcctu<is par la societc sur la nature qui renvkonne — idee 
dont on nc peut exag^rcr la portae. 

Et en passant, que de re marques inteliigentes, que de traits rev^k- 
tcurs Eur la Chine et sur ses voisinsi Jc n^cn veux comme preuve que le 
passage sur les grains (ce veritable ^talon du pouvoir politique, social, 
financier et militairc de la Chine imperialc) qui, devant ^tre transport's 
dans la steppe a dos dc betes, nc pouvaient aller loin sans que la quantite 
mangec par le:5 moyens de transport reduisk d ticn la marge dc profit; 
ou cet autre, dans le meme article {The Mamsprings of Ash tic Migration^ 
5iir la Guerre d'Opium : il n"en cherche pas Totigine en des ques¬ 
tions morales mais dans la nccessiu^ pour les Anglais de tronver une 
marchandise dont la vente au marchiJ cbinois pouvait payer les artidcs 
dc luxe convokes. Ou sur les Umiies sodo-geographiques dc I'cxpansion 
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cMnoise (agriculture intensive, popdation relativemcnt dense, muld- 
plication d'unites urbaines cellolaircs) on sui le <( paradosc asiadq^ue » 
(irrigation intensive et famine Utente), ou encore sur Ic secret do 
triomphe dcs arcbers nomadts (k mcillcurt combinaison de mobility 
et de puissance de tir), on sur la recette chinoise classique d'utiliser ks 
nomades comme *f ccran » contre les nomades plus eIoignj£s. Voila 
quclques iddes maitresses qui, a force d^frbcc repetdes, deviendront 
peut-^tre dcs Heux communs^ 

Dans its pages qul snivent, on retrouvera l^cxploratcur, Ic cher- 
chenf, le penseur. Dc quelque sujet qdil traitc ; archeologique, etimo- 
grapliique, polidque ou socioJogique; ou qu'd se ttouve i en Chine, 
cn Mongolie, dans le desert, ^ pied, a che\'al, au volant ou sous une 
yourte, il fera constarnment montre dcs m&mes quaiit^s : observation 
p^nftrante, intercts tmiversels, style clair et direct. Get humaniste, por- 
tant le nknic int^t passionruS A rorigine dcs mots, am: cvenements de 
la grande politique et am exploits dcs coureuts cydistes, nc manque 
jamais dc titer sous les traits individudscc quiestg^Kal, n^onblic nolle 
part de Her les rencontres au hasard de k route avec k structure du ^ySt 
et de trouver au n<£ud dc chaque question Hiohuhc complct, 

Tl strait ingrat de ne pas dire combien ce livre doit a ^ladame 
Eleanor Lattimorc, k compagne de toujours, k secretaire attentive, k 
camarade d6vouee. Non seulement pour les corvdes pr^pamtoires qui 
ont permis de recueillir tous les inatcriaus, mais dans le sens su^Kficur 
qiiVvpritng Ic mjeux pour cem qui ont le privil^c de connaitre Ic 
couple Lattimore, le vers dc Charles d^Orleans : « Ni vous sane moi, cu 
moi sans vous. » 

Pads* le 21 septembre 1959. 

£tienne B.UJuZS. 

Directeur d*itudtj, 
dft Hatties ^fudes. 
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PREFACE 


In this volume there is presented a selection—by no means a ful 
coUectian—of work dealing with frontiers and the historical and recent 
problems of peoples who live in frontier regions. The odginal dates of 
publication cover a spread of thirty years, and it is hardly surprising that 
in so long a span^ when so much material is brought together in one 
place, two tendencies come to light- On the one hand there is a ten¬ 
dency toW'atd repetition of data and the hardening of ideas; but on the 
other hand, fortunately, there is a tendency' toward growth, development, 
and a willingness to present material somewhat dideretitly and to modify 
earlier ideas. In order to make it easier for the reader to form his own 
opinion on these and other matters, the editoikl method adopted has 
been, first, to divide the studies under geographical and topical head- 

—“’Inner Asian frontiers’’, ’’S inkiari g", "Mongolia , Manchuria 
and China”, "National minorities", and “Social history”—^d then, 
under each heading, to present the studies in the chronological order 
of their original p ublication. 

Each group will be discussed again in a little more detail toward the 
end of this Preface, but first it seems to be dcsicahle to make it dear that 
the material as a whole, and the ideas rooted in the mateJ^, reflect 
neither a planned career nor a career grounded in any one of the great 
academic disciplines, such as geography or history. Hie simplest wa]f 
to explain these anomalies is to give a brief account of the turm of cir¬ 
cumstance that led the author now' tovrard one aspect of frontier c^ues- 
rions, now toward another. Such an account cannot avoid being ego-^ 
centric, but perhaps it can be kept from becomliig egotistic. It may at 
least be interesting to those who concern themselves with the problems— 
never more important than in our rimt—of combining study m the 
classroom and library with observation in the field, because it is impos¬ 
sible since the Second World War for a European, ^d still more for 
an American, to live and travel in the firontiei territories between China 
and the Soviet Union—territories much more vast geographically and 
more diverse ethnirally than the fiontici bemeen the Umted States and 
Canada—as I did between the two World Wars and during the Second 

World War. i j t 

Neither the fitst nor the second time that I went to China did 1 

make the decision for myself, or have any academic purpose in 
In 1901, when I was less than a year old, my Either went out to China 
to teach in a new program of general Western educarion adopted by 
the Chinese government— then still the Manchu empire. The necessity 
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for this program had become pressing only after the Boxer Rising of 
1900 and China's disastrous defeat. Until then. Western education for 
the Chinese had been almost a monopoly for the Christian missionaries, 
and therefore the new program, in whi^ my father taught until 1921, 
was at first bitterly opposed by many missionaries, especially among the 
Protestants. 

After a childhood spent in China until the age of twelve I went to 
school for two years in Swit2crland and another five years in England. 
(The change of schools was an implanned consequence of the First 
World War). In 1919, on my nineteenth birthday, I left school, much 
disappointed that for financial reasons it was impossible to go on to 
study at a university, and went back to China, There I worked for one 
vear for an English newspaper in Tient.sin, and for six years as an em¬ 
ployee of one of the great British firms of the old China Coast tradition— 
a firm which imported into China everything that the West had to sell, 
and exported everything that the West would buy. 

These were the disorderly w'arlord years leading up to the Chinese 
Second Revolution of 1925-27. In fact, the Western international 
domination over China was breaking down, but the foreign business 
man still lived like a sahib and thought like a sahib. When he had 
occasion to travel in “the interior” (thus distinguished from the Treat}' 
Ports where he was on his own privileged ground), to deal with the 
Chinese firms which were agents for his own firm, he was normally 
accompanied by his interpreter (an English-speaking Chinese, of course, 
not a Chinese-speaking Westerner), and by at least one servant, more 
often two—one to prepare his food and one to look after the details of 
travel and spending the night. He carried with him his food (and 
drink) in cans and bottles, also a camp bed which was usually set up in a 
room at an inn which had been cleared of Chinese occupants and swept 
clean. Thus the impossible was accomplished; the foreigner made his 
little business trip among the Chinese as if he were not in China at all, 
but in a priv’ate vacuum. His only point of contact was the discussion 
of business details through his interpreter. 

To these conditions I reacted in tw’o ways. On the one hand as a 
frustrated young intellectual I was bored with the way I earned my 
living and considered it Philistine. On the other hand, I thought it 
romantic to learn enough about China and the Chinese to be considered 
a little queer by my fellow Philistines. Written Chinese 1 studied with a 
mtor, an old-feshioncd Confucian scholar. Such men, in those days, 
were not brilliant representatives of the old scholarship; if they had 
been better scholars, they w’ould not have had to teach Chinese to 
foreigners. My studies w'erc unscientific and desultory; 1 made progress, 
but neither then nor later could 1 pretend to be a sinologue, an orthodox 
scholar. On the other hand, I did acquire a thorough command of the 
spoken langtjagc. 

This knowledge I improved by travelling as much as possible. 
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Other employees of the firm were only too glad to let me do ^ir 
vclling for them, and thus my experiences were diverse: they included 
such missions as negotiating the release of a cargo of p^ute (ground¬ 
nuts), shipped by barge along an inland waterway. wHch had been held 
up by a corrupt official who wanted a bri^, or visiting an mla^ flour 
mill to assess the rate of fire insurance and inspect the safety conditions 
in a badly ventilated flour mill there is danger of explosion. A pecu¬ 
liarity of the business in those days was that the millers would buy s^ 
quantities of finely-ground flour imported from America, with which 
they would “dust” their own more coarsely ground flour, to make it 

look whiter. , r u 

On these journeys 1 abandoned the tradiuonal deportment ot the 

sahib and travelled w ithout interpreter or servant or suppliw. By ra^ 
to the nearest point and then perhaps by mule cart I wouM reach the 
Chinese firm with which my firm was dealing—an old-fashioned firm 
estabUshed in a waUed courtyard that held both warehouses and busuwss 
premises; managers, clerks, and apprentices all worked, ate, and slept 
here. The managers would at first be flustered by the suggestion that 
I share these quarters and the routine of the establishment; then it would 
be found that this made for much better handling of the local probl^ 
whatever it was. In the informal hours over meals, at night, or w’hile 
w^aiting interminably for an interview with an official, not only the pro¬ 
blem itself but the whole setting would be brought mto discussion, 
the doings of competitors, provincial and national politics, the perso¬ 
nalities of officials and how to deal with them. 

In the old days it had been a favorite formula for the Chinese mer¬ 
chant to say, to the local powers: “We have an importunate foreigner on 
our hands. For the sake of peace and quiet, some sort of conassion 
has to be made so that we can send him on his way.” In the conditions 
of the i9zo’s it was more eflcctive to say, to the merchant on the spot: 
“You know* that it is no use for me to pound the uble. The ways in 
which business used to be done arc breaking dow'n. It does no g<^ 
for me to tell you what my firm demands, and which foreign consume 
w'ill back us up. You know the conditions here. You know w'hethcr 
the official concerned could be bribed. You also know whether a 
bribe would settle our problem of today, but make it easier to squeeze 
us on business in the future. We arc tr> ing to avoid losing money on 
this deal, but after all, we must also keep the w ay open for proftttble 
business in the future. So tcU me what to do, and I wiU do as you 

It was only years later that 1 realized that this kind of thing, which 
1 had thought of at the time as the unromantic and Philisti^ part of 
a living, had been in fact valuable training in the realities of m 
historical period. Only after I had become interested in reading the 
polemics of others about poUtics, economics, banditr>’, l^ordisi^ 
and peasant unrest in the warlord and revolutionary years of the 19x0 s 
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and 'witk theix wcakenijig of the Western position of privilege 

and growing Japanese enaroachment, did it occur to me that I could 
often measure a theoretical presentation of Chinese conditions against 
real situations in which I had l^ecn myself involved, and implicated in 
the problems of others, under the realistic test of making or losing 
money* 

A turning point in my life was the time that I went to the borders 
of Inner Mongolia to negotiate the passage of a trainload of wool 
through the lines of two warlords who were fighting each other. At 
that time the camel caravans from Sinkiang (Chinese Turkistan), and 
occasionally also rirom the western part of Outer Mongolia, though the 
political difficulties of trade with the independent Mongols were already 
great, reacted the railway at Kueihua, a trading town founded by the 
Mongol Altan Khan in the sixteenth century, standing a couple of 
miles from the later Manchu garrison city of Suiyuan, Here at the end 
of the last stage of journeys of izoo or ijoo miles, sometimes more, 
the caravans filed into the dusty railway ya^d* In Jong lines the camels 
halted and one after another sagged to their knees and squatted, their 
lower lips drooping sarcastically and their heads tiiming contemp¬ 
tuously on their swan-curved necks while the bales of wool or other 
goods w^ere slipped from their hacks and thudded to the ground. There 
lay the loads, between the lines cjf camels and the line of railway wagons: 
a distance of two paces, perhaps four paces, bridging a gap of two 
thousand years, betw een the age when the caravans had padded back 
and forth into the obscure distances dividing the Han Empire from the 
Roman Empire, and the age of steam, destroying the past and opening 
the future. 

Yet the merchants who received these cargoes from the caravan 
men w^ere only brokers. The cacavan men in turn w^ere onlv carriers' 
they got the goods from a different kind of merchant, far out in Mon¬ 
golia or Turkistan or on the edges of Tibet. These distant merchants 
w'crc assemblers ; they gave tea and trade goods (carried to them by the 
outward caravans) on credit to local small traders, and stocked up sheep^s 
wool, cameFs wool, the combed underwool of goats {"cashmere"), 
sheep's intestines (for making sausage casings), yak tails, Turkistan 
cotton, marmot skins and smaller quantities of more valuable furs- 
antlers, "in the velvet", of the elk or Asiatic wapiti, and other ingredients 
of ttaditional medicine. Only a few "great houses" had their own 
depots on the Oiincsc frontier and far away in Mongolia, and ran their 
own can£\^n? between them. 

The terms of trade were a mi^rturc of great precision and wide- 
open vagueness. Certain grades of brick tea, of cottons and silks, of 
tobacco, of kettles and cauldrons and this and that could onlv be sold 
to certain peoples—Mongols, Kazakhs, Uighurs, Tibetans—in certain 
regions. The grades of wool, on the other hand, w^cre known only 
by regional names, and the quality and the quantity available varied 
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£com season lo 5 cjison. It wa5 normal practice^ when buying wool 
from Mongols, to add to its weight by sprinkling tt with witcr to which 
a little sugar had been added to make it sticky. Fine dust, sifted out of 
sand and cby, w'ould then be stirred into the sticky wooL This added 
a labor cost and on c^ra transpoit cost to the pdec of the wool^ but 
it widened the gambling margin in trade^ A wool merchant had to be 
a man who could pluck a handful of wool out of a bale and guess, 
within narrow limits, the percentage of adulteration. He had then, 
before buying, to make a mental c^culation: would he, before selling 
again, be able to add a little more dust, or would he have to shake a 
litde out ? 

The bits and scraps that I learned from merchants and caravan men 
made up my mind fat me. 1 would follow the caravans to the end of the 
line, and see what there was to be seen. When I got back to Tientsin I 
resigned from my £rm; the managers saw no business advantage in 
paying me to wonder in the deep interior and find things out. They 
suggested, however, that before I left them T should spend a yem: in 
Peking in temporary charge of their ^‘diplomatic" office which dealt 
with governrnent officials and contracts. I jumped at the offer, and it 
was lucky for me that I did, because it was in this year that 1 met my 
wife. 

When the tinie tame, our plan was to travel oil the way from China 
to India. Books that had a strong influence on our plarming W'ctc: 
Sic Francis Younghusband, Asart of a ^Gntinint (London, 
Douglas Carruthets, Unhtown MiingQlta (London, 1913), and Sir Aurel 
Stein, Rsffffr f>f destrt Cathay (London, 1912)- I was to go by the route 
of the trading caravans through Mongolia to Sinkiang. ^Tien 1 had 
got there and sent back word, my wife would go through Manchuria by 
tail, then on the Trans-Siberian as far as Novosibirsk, and from there by 
the Turk-Sib to Semipaiatinsk, then the farthest point reached by rail. 
There I would meet her and we would return to Sinkiang and go on to 
India. 

As it turned out, she came up with me to railhead at Kucihua to sec 
me off, in March, 192^, and we were immediately cur off by a civil war 
which had a subordinate rcladonshlp to China’'s Great Revolution, then 
beginning its northward movement from Canton. For sLi months I 
could not get into Mongolia and she could not return to Peking; hut 
we were able to do some short-distance travtllmg and to begin our 
frontier education. At length I got away and she got back to Peking. 
The journey to Sinkiang went well, ^ but then them vferc new difficulties. 
My wife got her visa to travel through Soviet territory, but just after 
that Ametica refused permission for a Soviet diplomat to travel through 
the United States to Mtaico, and the Russians in retaliation began refu¬ 
sing visas to Airn-f irans. I was unable to enter Soviet territory and 

1 Sec Owen Lactimorr, Tht diifft rvad is TaritJ/uft (Londcpn, 19JB, Boston 
1919). 
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when my wife reached Semipaktmsk not only was 1 not there to meet 
hex, but there was no w'ord of explanation. Without even knowing 
whether she would find me, she travelled alone byhorse^wn sJcdfbr 
^ miles m February-, the worst month of the year. Her jonmev 
through the blizzards with Sibkyak sled-drivers was much more hajar- 
dous than mine with the Chinese caravan men, and in the end it was she 
who found me, not I who met her. After she had found me at the border 
town of Chu^chak, where I had been waiting in baffled aniictT,^ 
we trayedlcd in both the northern and southern parts of Sinkiane— 

J^ana and Chinese Turkistan—reaching Kashmir at the beginning of 
October, 15H7, * os 

men we got back to America in 1528 w'c had spent all our money 
and Md no clear idea of the future except that we wanted to go on 
^veiling and writing. A chance conversation led me to apply to the 
Social Science Research Council for a fellow ship ro travel in iWhuria 
where Japanese encroachment w^as already causing great tension, to 
study espe^y the settlement of Chinese colonists coming from inside 
the Great ^ all. Although their fellowships w^ere supposed to be gran¬ 
ted only to advanced research w^oikers, with the Ph. D. as mimmum 
qu^catio^ they imaginatively ruled that a journey from Chm^ to 
India, resulting in a certain amotint of new geographical and other 
information, was "equivalent" to a Ph, D. A member of thdr commit¬ 
tee was Isaiah Bowman, then Director of the American Geographical 
hoacty. lie became my academic patron and later, when he was Presi¬ 
dent of the Johns Hopkins, appointed me to a position at ihat unlversitv 

The Social Science Research Coundl again showed more imagina¬ 
tion than can be taken for granted in academic institutions bv helping 
iM to prepare tor the year in Manchuria. I had had no Wversitv 
education, but the results of my work tvould presumably be of mterest 
to academic research, they thought that J should, without taking the 
tmie to work for a degree, at least acquaint myself with academic obicc- 
tives and methods. They therefore made me a preliminary grant to 
spend the academic year igaH-zp as a graduate student in the Division 

^ ^principally under the late 
Alfred M. Tozzer and the late Roland B, Dixom 

As a result of the >^ar that my wife and I spent in Manchuria * I 
became (and I bcheve stiC remain) the ody American to have travelled 
widely m all tfflee of the great blocks of territory—Manchuria, Mon¬ 
golia, and Smkiang-^that form the frontier between China and the Soviet 
Umon, traveilmg always as an individual and not as an "expedition" 
and using without an inteepreter, more than one of the languages thcr^ 
spokem It was also as a result of the time spent during this vear in the 

‘ S« Ekanor LatrinioH:, TurMxs/aa r/MtSM (New Yort, 1554), 

* Set Owen Lattunarc, H^& Tafksry fBodon, 

* See Owen Litemore. Manthwia^ ef fsnflirt ^ew York, ijii). 
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Moagol-inhablted regions of Manchona tiat were being taken over 
and colonized by Odnese that 1 developed an interest in tbe national 
minority political problems of the Mongols* “ 

The next three years, 1930-33, spent in Peking undei a fellowship 
from the Harvard-Ycnching Institute and wo succcssrve fcUowships 
from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation* It was in 
these years that the Japanese seized Manchiim, added to it the province 
of Jehol^ and extended their encroachment in North China and Inner 
Mongolia. During those troubled times I studied written Chinese and 
began the study of Mongol. I spent one winter studying w'ritten and 
spoken Mongol with a Chiuesc-speaking Mongol tutor, and the next 
summer went up to Inner Mongolia, bought four camcla, and travelled 
about with a Mongol companion who spoke no language but his own. 
He kept my camels for me when I went back to Peking, and so I was 
able to travel with him again in later years, whenever I could get away 
from Peking. ® This drastic way of learning the language did not make 
tue a scholar in Mongol, any more than I have ever been a Scholar in 
Chinese, but it did enable me to travel among Mongols like a Mongol 
In 1933, when we returned to America, wc were again without 
resouTcea and uncertain of the future, but not for long. 1 attended 
that summer an international conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, in Canada, and was invited to become the editor of its quar¬ 
terly, Pdcjjif A fain. The Institute w^as an international organization 
for the study and discussion of problems of the Pacific region. It 
consisted of a group of autonomous national councils in the United 
States, China, Japan, Britain, France, and a number of other countries 
including, for a few years, the Soviet Union. Each national body 
contributed to the support of an international Pacific Council, which 
maintained a paid secretariat, conducted a research program, and orga¬ 
nized periodic international conferences. It Was this intcruatioiial body 
which published Fadfa Afairj and employed me as its editor. 

In countries like the United States the tradition of academic inde¬ 
pendence of any official or semiKjfficial “line" of policy w as much stron¬ 
ger then than it is now* In a number of other countries the expression 
of academic opitiiori on political and economic matters W'as already 
influenced by national policy, sometimes very strongly, in other cases 
more discceetiy and indirectly. It was to be expected, therefore, that 
there Would be strong pressures ficom some of the national councils to 
conduct Pafijia Ajfairs as the kind of journal :(of which there w'crc 
already enough in the world), which presents as “private opinion" 
articles which are in rcalitv semi-official versions of an official line . 
From the beginning, however, it was m}'' editorial policy to make 
Afairs a fomm of controversy! the Fax East was an area of controversy. 


* See Owen LattimotE, T&t of Mintituriji (New York* 1954)- 

* See Owen Lauunotc, Sintffti (New \(irk:-Loudon. 194 
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and the coQtroveisiai issues needed to be discussed. I published the 
semi-official kind of article u hen I could get nothkig else, but 1 preferred 
personal opinion, and freely expressed my own. Naturally, this meant 
that I was condmially in hot water, especially with the Japan Council, 
which thought 1 was too anti-imperklist, and the Soviet Council, which 
thought that its own anti-imperialist line w as the only permissible one 
and was annoyed that I did not make it the "‘line ' of Agairs. 

2v^y years later, in a travesty of an “investigation" of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations by one of the most unashamedly biased committees 
in the history of the United States Senate, I was accused of using Pacific 
Affairs loL the purpose of infiltrating the .^rican government and 
subverting American jxjlict- in the Far East. In one way, however I 
did combine editing with my own interests. Mfhcn them was a subj^ 
about which I w^anted to know more, I would find an authorin' to w rite 
an article on it. In this way Faript Affairs came to publish articles on 

e remote origins of Chinese Society, on the histojy' of cllinatic variatioDj 
and on the way in w hlch deserts can be created by the w tong kinds of 
agricultural activity. My inbtrest in climate was part of my interest in 
frontier studies; in Sinkiang I had been much influenced by EllsW'orth 
Huntington s Puht af Jisia (New York, 1907), which was one of the 
books wc had had with us while travelling, but gradually 1 had been 
coming to the opinion that deserts and desiccarion are often the result 
not of dirnatic change hut of ploughing land that ought to be left under 
grazing, or of the silting up of irrigation w orks, leading to problems of 
™t™nce and repair greater (under pre-industrial conditions^ than 
the ongmal problems of constnicdoru 

We spent the winter of 1955-34 1 ° New York, where I learned the 
ropes of editing, and then returned to Peking. Nominally, I was to 
give half my time to editing and half to research and the w riring of a 
book on frontier history, the completion of which took a good many 
5^rs As often happens, the result was that I really had two full¬ 
time jobs—and, in addition, I continued to travel frequently in Inner 
Mongolia, This life, interrupted by a visit to the Soviet Union, Europe, 
^ Amerioi, continued until 1957. spent the winter of 1936 in 
Londom In the study of the northern frontiers of China 1 had increa¬ 
singly felt the need to be able to use Russian sources. Tsarist and Soviet, 
and in London I was able to study Russian two hours a day for twelve 
weeks with a brilliant tutor, the late A, Raffi, of the School of Slavonic 
and East Eiuopcan Studies. Russian is the only language tliat I was 
ever taught in a scientific way, and I have always had to regret that my 
use of other languages is marred by the amateur way in which I learned 
them. (In my time, the teaching of Larin and Greek at English schools 
was as unimaginative, even “Confridan", as the traditional teaching of 
Chinese in China), ° 

^ Sec Owen Lattimorc, Inoer frwtiitrj of Clsim (New Yotk, 
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In the spdng of 1937 wc letumed to China, There vvas then an 
uneasy truce bet\s'een Chinese Govcmmeni and the Comoiumsts. 
The Government as making it didicult as possible for foreigners 
(and Chinese) to visit the Comnumists, but still it was possible. Edgar 
Sno^i'' had just sensationally broken a ten-yeai blockade on direct ne^'s 
from the Communist areaS;^ though tus great book, s/ar oprr 
(New York, 1938) did not appear until a year later. Following his 
break-through. Westerners of all kinds w^cre trying to get to Yenan, 
and the Communists, who had nothing to lose by any kind of publicity, 
were welcoming them. 1 had the luck to get to Yenan by being invited 
to act as guide to two Americans w’ho did no know the language or bow 
to travel in the interior. I was thus able to be present at micrvicws 
given to them and to other journalists by top Communist leaders. These 
men—Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, Chu Teh and others—amazed me 
by being willing to answer questions about their policies and methods 
more frankly than any *‘political" Climese 1 had ever met' but I had one 
setback. WEen 1 asked about the Chinese Communist policies tow^ard 
national minorities, T was taken to a special school which had been set 
up for diem. Here all vrent well as long as I was asking questions^ in 
Chinese, of Lolos, Tibetans and others; but when I started talking in 
Mongol to Mongols, in front of their Chinese mentors wEo knew^ no 
Mongol, it Tvas a little too much, and the session was hastily dosed. The 
joke was that the Mongols (mostly from the Ordos), were as friendly 
in w'hat they had to say about the Communists as vrere the others. 

Even more mtetesting for me was die journey—my hrst—through 
the landscape of northern Shensi province, scarred with the marks of 
centuries of turbulent frontier history. This region was the hearth of 
the peasant rebellions which overthrew' the Ming dynasty, opening the 
way to conquest by die hlanchus, and Yenan iisclf was the hoine of the 
most important rebel, Li Tze-eb'eng. 

By the end of 1937, however, we had to go ^back to America. The 
Japanese had begun their final effort to conquer all Chitia, and my edi¬ 
torial Work w^as impossible in a Peking under Japanese occupation. 
The return to America led to my appointment, first as lecturer and then 
as Director, of the School of Intcmationai Relations at the Johns Hop¬ 
kins University, w'hilc still continuing to edit until 1941. 

In that year I ’was appointed by Chiang Kai-shek as his political adviser, 
on the nomination of President Roosevelt. 

At the time I took this appointment, six months before Pearl Har¬ 
bor, a strange situation existed. The United-States w'as a major supplier 
of japan, which was attempting to conquer China, but w'as also supplying 
material and financial aid to enable China to tesist Japan. At the same 
time relations between /America and the Soviet LEion w'cre eKtremcly 
bad, but the Russians wctc also supplying aid to Cliina—more aid than 
the United States—and ihis aid was going exclusively to the government 
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of Chjang Kai-shek’ none was going to the Chinese Communists, 
The Umted States was also providing Britain with all possible aid '^short 
of war'", but Britain, liard-pressed, was appeasing Japan in some Wavs 
while supporting the Chinese in others. 

In jhc circumstances there was room and need for an American in. 
Chiang's entourage whose presence there owed nothing to the Depart- 
m*mt of State and did not commit the Department in any way, A ma in 
point that Roosevelt impressed on me before I left was he expected 
the Russkns, who had just been attacked by Hider, to hold out, in spite 
of the widely publicized opinioni of many mflaen ria! Americans, such as 
General George C. Marshall, that Russia would collapse. Chiang, 
It turned out, was glad to hear this: he too did not bcUeve the Russians 
would collapse, although in his case as in Roosevelt's many of his advisers 
assured him that Russia was done for, 

.Mtcr Pearl Harbor the United States, China, Britain, and Russia 
all bec^ full allies and there were ofEdal channels for all functions of 
the alliance, so that there W'as no further need for an American of my 
anomalous status. It took me a year to manage to resign tactfully from 
Oiiang's service, however, because he was paternalistic, even 'Teoda- 
lisric*’: he tended to assume that any man who had loyally worked For 
him ought to remain "his man'" for life—w^hlle I, as an American, w^as 
eager to serve my owm country more directly duriog the war. At the 
end of 15421 returned at last to /Vmerica to work for the Office of War 
Information. 

I was more fortimate than many in that the War years did not com¬ 
pletely interrupt my academic interests. Frontier questions were among; 
those that Chjang discussed with me. It is worth recalling that I espe¬ 
cially urged him to get yoimg men down &om Manchuria and give them 
training and rapid promotion in the Kuomintang, so that at the end of 
the war he could be represented in Manchuria by men who w'ere his 
own men but at the same time authentically Manchurian and known to 
the Manchurian resistance. Unfortunately, no such policy was carried 
out—pnndpi^y because of the pressure of vested interests in the Kuo 
mmtang to give jobs to henchmen and the relatives of political bosses 
One of Chiang's major misfortunes was that at the end of the war he Was 
represented in Manchuria by Southern troops [because they were ivsi- 
lahlc and could be brought to Manchuria bv American transportation) 
although what they wanted was to be demobilised, not to have to fight 
against fellow Chinese. His personal political representative was a 
general who had no knowledge of Manchuria and no polklcd connec¬ 
tions there. The way was thus left open for th^ Communists to say 10 
the Manchurian Chines: "They're trying to suppress us and they're 
trj^g to dragoon you and put oiitsidtrs over you. How about an 
aJliaoce.^" 

In 1944 I w» assigned hy the Office of War Infonmnon to accom- 
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paav Vice-President WallacCj who had been sent nn a mission to Soviet 
Asia and China by President iloose^relt, and thus had the new experience 
of visiting many points on the Soviet side of the imm ense frontier which 
1 had studied for so long from the side of Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
Sinkiang. Flying bv way of Alaska and Bering Strait We landed at 
Uei'kali on the jiVoadyr Peninsula, and theji iiew to Yakutsk, where 1 
had the good fortune to spend some time wdth the great archaeologist 
A, P» Okladnikov, who has done so much to recover the prehistory of 
the Yakuts (who speak a Turkbh language), and to trace tbcir migratioa 
along the Lena toward the Arctic. We visited Magadan, on the Sea 
of Okhotsk, where there are old graves of American w^halers; Komso- 
molsk, on the Amur; Irkutsk, at the ftiot of Lake Baikal, and Ulan-Ude, 
capital of the Burj'ut-Mongol Associate Republic, From 'Krasnoyarsk 
we visited Shushenskoe Jklo, ’where Lenin w'as cabled in 1^57, and 
Minussinsk, in whose museum there is one of the ’world's great Bronze 
Age collections* One of the vivid memories of my life is getting up at 
da’wn as the train—not a fhst one—crumbled through a wdde, shallow' 
valley W'here in every direction ci>uid be seen the grave-mounds, most of 
them never yet excavated, of Bronze Age warriors and chieftains. The 
still incompletely solved riddles of their history link up in one direction 
wdth the Indueuropcan migrations and in the other with the Great Wall 
of China. 

From Siberia we w'cnt by way of Semipaktinsk to Tashkent, capital 
of Uzbekistan and Alma Ata, capital of Kazakhstan, and from there to 
Urumchi (Tihua), capital of Sinkiang; on part of this flight I could look 
down, for about two hours, on country through which my wife and I 
had ridden for iB days in 1927- On the ’way back from China (after 
visiting Chungking), wc stopped at Lanchow, in the important north¬ 
west frontier province of Kansu. From there, flying over Alashan, 
the Edsingol, and the Gurban Saikhan (“Three Beautiful”) ^fountains, 
rising out of the desert, we reached Ulan Batur, capital of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic (Outer Mongolia). There were—^and still arc—^no 
diplomatic telations betv'een America and Mongolia, but the visit was 
arranged by what might be called tacit diplomacy. At L'lan Batur I ’was 
given a number of valuable books, some of them not yet available outside 
of Mongolia. One, a biography of Sukebatur, the revolutionar)^ leader, 
I later published. ® 

Toward the end of the war I ’went back to my university. It was 
clear that in the ^-reachitig adjustments following the w^ar the pro¬ 
blems of ffontiers and frontier populations were going to be so impor¬ 
tant that they could not safely be left to politicians alone, TThcy needed 
academic studies, carried out in ’what ought to he, but is not always, 

* See Owen LattimnfE, Natianaisna anJ Ttvolutifia in MlMlffifin, with a tramlauoa 
of Sh. NsehiLkdar]i''i Uft a/ SuJkelraivr^ by Oa-cn Linimorc Aiid Uijfunggc Onon 
(Lek!eti-Ncw Yott. 
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the true academic spirit: asscmbkgc of the facts, followed bv histories 
analysis of the way in which the facts of many yesterdays have, throtigb 
change and interaction, come to be the facts of today. 

The problems of csLm'ing out such studies justify, T think, some 
parenthetical remarks. Nfany of my colleagues, 1 was to find, did not 
see the problems as I did. During the war professors, and students 
who would one day be professors, had been draw^n into govemuicnr and 
military service in numbers unprecedented in American experience. 
Many of them were flattered by the way their techniques of research and 
analysis were meshed into the gathering of intelligence and the drafting 
of policy. They were gratified w*hen, after the war, they were called 
back to Washington occasionally for consultant work and shown 
*'classified" informa tiou, under the insidious formula- “Read this, but 
don't show' it to anybody. Let it guide w^bat you publish, but don't 
tell anybody why your work has begun to take on this direction, this 
emphasis." 

This is not the relationship that ought to exist bctw'een academic 
work and what goes on in the political and military services of a govern¬ 
ment. The supreme value of academic work should be that the facts 
arc open to instant challenge for verification, and the inferences drawn 
from the facts to constant debate. There is no reason w'hy a department 
of the government, if it is interested in a particular field of political or 
economic research, shciuld not provide financial aid and even offidd 
data to an academic research program—but only if the information from 
government sources is made equally available to all other research 
workers. 

Of course it remains true that no government can operate without 
"dassified” information, accessible only to a strict!v controlled govern¬ 
ment personnel. What, then should be the rektiDiiBhip between the 
study of a problem by servants of the government and by academic 
specialists? The critical point is that policy is formulated within a 
government by persons who know both wbat the public know's and 
what the government alone knows. For this very reason, W'hen a 
policy has been announced and is exposed to public discussion and 
criticism, the “pri^Titc" commentators on it should not be morally 
compromised by the fact that, while appearing to be independent, they 
have in reality secretly worked for the government in shaping the 
policy* 

It is this problem that explains w hy the government contract is 
one of the most comipting influences in American academic life at the 
present rime* Under this system the government supplies a university 
with money and ''classified" information. The pscndo-“pri%rate" 
scholars submit the results of their w'ork to the govemmenL Because 
of this confidential relationship either the work as a whole is barred from 
the public market of knowiedge, ideas, and criticism, or only part of it 
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is released to tlie public—wkicb is j u&t as bad^ This way of doing things 
inflates the arrogance of bureau]crats, by making them more immune to 
cdricism, and increases the timidity of scholars, who hesitate to talk or 
write ftedy about thdr work, for feat of revealing their sources of infor- 
mra tinn and being hlackiisted as ‘‘security lisks^’i 

At cny own university, where at the time we were free from this 
kind of embarmsment, we W'ere able to carry out some mteresting 
frontier studies between 1946 and 1950, first on Sinkiang Province * 
and then on Mongolia* For the work on Mongolia we broTight together 
a group of Mongols feom several diflerent regions of Outer and Inner 
Mongolia, representing a number of linguistic and social variadons and 
different degrees of Chmeae and other cultural influence. Since this 
was a period in which the frontier regions between China and the Sotdet 
Union w'erc only partly and intermittendy open to Western held workers, 
these enterprises were cjcpetiments in using a "laboratory*^ method as a 
subsdtute for field work. It proved possible also to build up peripberai 
work in histocy and other subjects, all having a beating on ftonder 
studies in the widest sense* The high productivity of this way of 
working is shown by the fact that the program, which lasted only fi’inc 
years, resulted in about a dozen books and many articles in journals by 
my associates and students* 

This work was cut short during the period when the late Senator 
McCarthy blighted academic life and scientific research in the United 
States. Tlie research which I was direedng was liquidated, and the 
personnel dispersed* In my own and other universities a frightened 
trend toward conformism became obvious—a trend which, though not 
as panicky as it was, has by no means been reversed. 

WhUe this is not the place for reflections at Icmgth on the function 
of the academic activity in a modem society, it is a legitimate point at 
which to review one man*s thinking from its haphazard beginnings up 
through its iticrcaJiiog specialization on one subject. It certainly h a 
point at which it is worth considering a vice that always threatens the 
work of social scientists: the insidious, gradually increasing attribution 
of importance to one element in a complex, leading to exaggerations 
and omissions w^hich in the end distort the analysis of the complex as a 
whole. 

In my own expenente, preoccupation with the frontiers of China 
had the fortmiate effect of turning me away from premature theorising 
about frontiers in general, but also had the unfortunate effect of encou¬ 
raging a tcndcnc}'^ to exaggerate the frontier element in Chinese history; 
to explain too much by invasion and conquest and to undercscLmate the 
processes of internal growth In China. This tendency is most marked. 


• See Owen Lictiinoti: and others, Phvi vf A-tia: Siohiung and th* Jjww Asian 
JronSiwts Cbim and 'KtiSiia (Bostoji, 15 ja). 

Sec Owen Latthnorc, Ordtoiby shadv fBoston, ijjQJ i-ondofi, T9f2)- 
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and most vulnerable to critkism, in my book ALm^Inftra, rrndk qJ 
(^193 ^), but less markeii in tbe coilection of papers here printed. 

Freqaent tiavcl, again» certainly helped—by keeping me in contact 
with the realities of frontier conditions—to save me from jtp fnnmg 
theories out of too many thnads drawn from, the writings of others. 
Travel is an caccllcnt corrective of book-bred ideas if the traveller never 
tires of srudying the landscape with reference to the way the people who 
live there make their living, and if he likes endless, rambling talk with 
the people among whom he is traTeiling. When iw^’o people or a gmall 
group discuss and argue wdth each other, while the traveller draws 
back to become a silent listener, it is often possible to l earn mure than 
could be gathered by laborious, logically organised questioning. It is 
not only a question of what people know, but of what they believe; a 
belief, even a mistaken belief, is also a kind of tact; it is one of the innu¬ 
merable varieties of raw material that go into tlie building of history- 

Yet travel and work in the field are no more a simple, self-suflicicnt 
way to the heart of a problem than is the study of books* For example, 
when I first began to travel among the Mongols I certainly had a pre¬ 
conception—shared by many other travel lets, and influencing me through 
bocks I had read—that there must somewhere be a "pure" Mongol 
culture, a prototype of pastoral nomadism; what 'economists call a 
‘*model”- Consequently when I found such peoples as the Mongols 
and Kazakhs living in ways that showed their culture and their practices 
to be heavily [>ernieated with Chinese and other influences, 1 tended to 
assume that this tvas because they had ^‘degenerated” from a ^‘purc” 
nomadic paBtoralism that must once have existed, perhaps existed still in 
regions more remote than those I had been able to reach* Because 
this was more an unconscious preconception than a consciouslv worked 
out concept, it is not dearly stated in my writings of the time; that is 
W'hy it is w'orth mentioning now. It was only after I had returned to live 
in America and w'as engaged in the further action-and-ieaction process of 
library work and remembrance of things past that I began to work out a 
more independent analysis. 

It may be helpful to the reader to summarize in one place the steps 
in this analysis, the elements of which are scattered here and there in 
the papers in this volume : 

Pastoral nomadiam is a social form that evolved rather late; it is not 
an original or "primitive” form. (Most historians fail to disringuish 
betw^cen migration, when a people leaves its old home for a new' home 
and nevei: returns to the old home, and nomadjsm, in W'hich there Is a 
seasonal shifting from one pasture to another, repeated year after year. 
People in migiation do not necessarily become pastoral nomads; but 
posEoral nomads can, of course, make a permanent migration from one 

“ See cspcdolh the chaptTf w “Fronrkc viUs and frontier history'*, in Chren 
LaxTimDre, Jattnuyj (New York, 1941)* 



gcogtaphicai orbit of seasonal pastures to another). It wa.5 a commoii 
nmeteenth century misconception, by niispliiced analogy with Darwin¬ 
ian evolution from “lower"' to “higher” forms, that agriculture arose 
from the settling down of pastoral nomads; but the truth is that agri¬ 
culture is earlier th.'in pastoral nomadism and that famung peoples were 
the major contributors to the origin of nomadisne On some of the 
margins of culd^Tidon on the no^em edge of China, in Inner Asia, 
and in the Middle East, it was found profitable to increase the number 
of domestic aniimls as an adjunct to the growing of crops, and eyentualiy 
some of the groups which had thus begun to deviate fcom the tarming 
norm found pastoralism so profitable that they either abandoned their 
sown helda or continued only a desultory agriculture at a quite subor¬ 
dinate level. Ocher recruits to pastoral nomadism were people who had 
previously been forest hunters or, in a few areas, reindeex herders. 

Thus pastoral nomadism, feom the moment it appeared, had a 
history that was conjoint and interacting with the histories of the old 
high civilizations of Asia and Egypt, on the fringes of which it evolved. 
In forested northern Europe, lacking steppes and deserts, true pastoral 
nomadism did not evolve. TTiere wa$ instead a mh-ture of culrivation, 
hunting, and herding—especially of large cattle and swine—and them 
certainly was frequent migration. The interaction between these bar¬ 
barians and the Mediterranean chrilizations to the south of them was 
difierent from that between the pastoral nomads and the civiliaadons of 
Asia and North Africa, but comparable. North of the Black Sea there 
was an area of overlap between the two kindiJ of barbarian societyi 
It is dangerous to make too fadle comparisons betw^ecn such ancient 
interacting frontiers and the “sudden” ftontiers created by European 
expansion into North and South America, Anstraha, or Africa south of 
the Sahara, Here the Europeans had the decisive ad’vantagcs of fireaims 
and—especially important in some areas—horses, which decided in 
advance and in their favor the issues of expansion and rule. 

For both old and new frontiers, however, a general rule can be 
stated: any and every kind of society creates its ow^n kind of frontier. 
The essence of the mlc is that any society' seeks out more land of die 
kind that it already know's how to exploit by the techniques that it 
already has. Changes that follow in the organization of the society a 
larger territory, and in the applicarion of the old economic practices on 
a larger scale, are not the planned purpose of the expansion but its inevi¬ 
table consequences. Either in the course of cirpaiision or when h is 
retreating from competitors a societt" may move into gfa.dually changing 
terrain; but if so, it is not seeking a dUferent terrain^ but one that is as 
like as possible to the terrain that it already knows how" to use. If the 
marginal terrain thus entered happens to be of a kind in which it is 
prohtable to increase the number of livestock which are already an 
adjunct of farming, then herding will develop more and more. If the 
herding is prohtable enough, the best herders will inevitably — though 
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not because they planned it in ad^'ance—make the shift from a seardi 
for more farming land to a search for more girazlng land, and this in 
turn will inevitably result in social changes* 

A few words need to be added on the influence of books in shaping 
one man^s thinking. Books have a diflecent significance for the for¬ 
mally trained man and the man who h largely self’■educated. It is an 
essential part of such a discipline as geography, or historj^, or sociology 
that the student is taught the history'' of the discipline itself and knows 
the main theories that have at one time or another been incorporated 
into or discarded from it, or at present compete within it. He is taught 
how to select a field of aperialization within the discipline, how to con¬ 
centrate his reading in this field, and also how, as a part of the process 
of selection, to do some planned reading around the margins. The 
reading of the self-educated man is much more fortuitous and is likely 
to be both more discursive and less comprehensive. Changing the 
figure "fifty'* to “forty”, I could well have written for myself the follow* 
ing autobiographical passage in one of Hindey^s essays : 

Looking back nearly fifty years, I see myself as a hoy, whose education 
has been intcmiptcd, and who, intellectually, was left, for some years, alto¬ 
gether to his own dertces. At thit time, 1 was a voracious and omnivorous 
reader; a dreamer aud speculator of the first water, well endowed with that 
splendid coucage id attacking any and every subject, which is the hlessed 
compensation of youth and inexperience... [my reading] stamped upon my 
mind the strong convktiofi that, on even ihe most solemn and important of 
4uestioii§, men ate apt to take cunning phrases for answ-ers..* Philosophy 
and history having laid hold of me in this eccentric fashion, have never loose¬ 
ned their grip... 1 have found it possible to cover a good deal of ground.*, 
and ail the more easily that 1 have aje\''cr cared much about A’s or B’s opinions, 
hue have rather sought to know what answer he had to give to the ique-stions 
that I had to put to him**. The ordinary examiner, with his State the vicTvs 
of So-aod-so”, would have floored me at any time. If he had said what do 
you think of any given problem, 1 might have got on fairly welL ^ 

It was in fact at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and quite apart 
from my work at school, which was mostly in Latin and Greek, that the 
reading of Huxlcy*$ Sdence Hebrny tra^fhn and Sfitme aJid Cbriitiss 
Sraditica first gave me an intimation of how' mtellectual shackles can be 
snapped and the mind libcnited by combining the analysis of a text 
with the application of evidence from outside the text, both operations 
being carried out by a commonsense kind of reasoning which holds 
itself as independent as it reasonably can, recognizing that both textual 
and other evidence have their own kinds of authorit)’. but rejecting 
authoritaiian attempts to control opinion* This was, to be sure, onlv 

** From Thomas Henry Hmlcy, "Agnosticisin"', in SiSenn aad Chfiitian traUfion. 
The edition cited ia that of the CodttHi (London, 1909). The essay wa* first 

published in T3R9. 
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an intimation, not a revelation. Had I been mature enough, it might 
have been a revelation enabling nic to apply my stinmlated faciiJtiefl to 
my routine studies in Latin and Greek with better results, but what 
actually happened was that I tended to veer away from thern into Vp-ider 
interests. Yet, as Huxley says in a fbomote to the essay fUst quoted, 
speaking of an article '‘ocminly strange reading for a boy''^ tliat had a 
lasting effect on him 1 "I must somehow have kid hold of the pith of the 
matter, for, many years afterwards", when confronted with problems 
of this kind, "it seemed to me I already knew" what was at issue. 

Something should also he said of the faintness of the Marxist Impact 
on the studies here collected; in a generation which was influenced so 
profoundly hy Marxist thought and Marxist movcmciits—in Europe, 
of course, much more than in the Anglo-Saxon countries—this kck of 
interest now seems, looking back, to be almost a symptom of inrellectual 
lethargy. It is to be accounted for by the fact that by the acddcnt of 
living in China 1 was insulated from the Marxist currents that were 
influential in the English universities in the igao^s and among American 
intellectuals in the 193.0's. The closed intelfcctual w'orld of Westerners 
in the old China hks to be remernbered to be believed. Although 
these were the decades in which Communism struck roots in China, it 
w^as never discussed in the Treaty Ports except in terms of dangerous 
men of action w^ho were bent on organising the undesirables for die 
purpose of overthrowing the established order. No one ever spoke of 
Marx, the man of great learning—and it is W'oith recalling that Edgar 
SnoW', whose S/jr si>er China Erst dramatically brought the Chinese 
Communists before the world as something more important than mere 
peasant rebels, wa$ not a "regular" China Coast journalist but a freelance 
from the outside. 

For me, at the time when I might have been a student radical if 1 
had gone <>n from an English school to an English university, the place 
of Marx was taken by a book W'hich is ignored in the academic world—- 
Winwood Readers Tb? martyrdom of man. It gave me for the first time 
a vision of histor)' as a vast nitiversa! tragedy, in which the separate 
histories of this or that countrjf are only chapters, and emancipated me 
from the narrow framework of an English public school education, 
in which the history of civilization was (perhaps sdll is) a solitary^ Nile 
springing from only two sources, the ^liite Nile of Greece and the Blue 
Nile af Old and Nevr Testaments, and flanked throughout its course 
by deserts—"the uninhabited parts of the world, where the heathen 
dwell”, to quote from an apocryphal sermon by a Church of England 
divine. 

Reade must have prepared me, although 1 did not realize it at the 
rime, for the influence of Spengler, whose first volume 1 carried about 


^ Rationalist Press edition of 19x4, Lundon; first published in 187^- 
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with me in Marudiuiia in 19^9-30.^* This mfluencc is obvious (and 
possibly deleterioiia) I think in only one of my books/ Aiauchmn, ^rad/e 
of co/ijjfct (New York, 1931). 1 think however that SpengJer's impact 

is likely to be heaviest where he is at the same time most impressive prima 
fiiae and most vulnerable to probing analysis—in his youtii-maturity- 
senescence "morphology'^ of culture—and for this reason his induenee 
IS likely to be strong while it lasts, but evanescent. What remained 
with me, after most of the influence had passed, was his insisttnec on 
the difTcrence be ween analogy' in function and homology In fctrdr—a 
distinction at which a more original mind than mine mighr have arrived 
independently. 

Thus by the time that events began to bring me into contact with 
Marxists of various sects I was already in my middle thirries'—past the 
age of youthful apocalyptic conversiion to any doctmie and disposed 
instead, like Huxley, “not to care much about A^s or B^s opinions, but 
rather to seek to know what answer he had to give to the questions that 
I had to put to him ”. 

The most nearly Marxist influence on my w'riting was that of 
K, A, Wittfogel, once a militant German Communist (as I learned vears 
later), but passing in Peking m the late 1930's as merely an acad^ic, 
non-Party Marxist and and-Hitler exile. He later developed extreme 
theories of his own. The kernel of his theorizing was that the develop¬ 
ment of the Chinese society had from the beginning been given a special 
bent by the need for mobilizing forced labor to earn- out public W'orks 
for irrigation and flood control. This, however, is not esdusivciv a 
Marxist idea; the importance of the same Ector w'as brought to my 
attention at the same time—and wdth no debt to Marx—bv the late 
Carl Whiting Bishop, a friend of many years, an axchaeologiist of wide 
experience, and the author of a number of imponant monographs. 

This convergence of ideas raises a question. What, after all, is the 
significance of ^fars for students of die histori- of society' in our dme? 
Marx, it seems to me, h Marx, in the same Way that Darw in is Darwin 
and Adam Smith is ."^daoi Smith. All of them w'rotc opening chapters 
in a book that is still far from completed—the book in which the world 
after it had begun to be transformed by the Industrial revolution, has 
been trying to think out afresh how it became the W'^orld that it is,* and 
where ^e trend of change may lead it. We arc ah of us permeated bv 
the thought of the preceding three or four generations of the society 
wre have grown up in, and the effect of this permeation is that we often 
fail to distinguish between what we think because we have mobilized 
our knowledge and applied our judgment in order to forme an opinion, 
and what we “think" because, W'ithout reflection, we aic taking for 

Oswald Spenglcf* Tin Dtiiint b/ tr. C. F. Atkinsen (New^ York, 

For refetmees 10 Bkhop lod Wiirfogcl. sec the Lnirodactian and footnoica tu 
iny /piffJT j^lioK /ro/iiieri^ a/ Hhina (New Yotk, 1 ^40). 
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granted assumptions that are part of what peopk of our time "know”— 
like cTolution through the survival of the fittest, or the efficacy of the 
profit motive m stimulating ambition. 


On looking over the papers reprinted in this volume I find that 
rcfiections of this hind are a necessary part of the effort a n-^n has to 
make when he is trying to assess his own work and to recall the moods 
and motives that went into it at various times. Clearly, these essays 
mark the stages of a career that developed much more by accident than 
by design. It was not a career planned stage by stage, nor was It devoted 
to the justification of a theory, j\s far as a ^atiofiship between facts 
and theory can be detected, it seems that from time to time the facts on 
which 1 had been working would suggest a tentative theory; but this 
theory, when sketched, did not become the first stage in a process of 
theorizings On the contrary, it will be found that the theoretical ideas 
are for the most part loosely stated and frequently restated, or partly 
restated, in a different though not inconsistent way. As far as there is a 
consistent trend it seems to be away from geographical determinism 
and toward the idea, already mentioned above, that ever)' society tries 
to establish frontiers that conform to its ow'n characteristica. 

It may w^ell be that the reverse process is more frequent among men 
who have had an orthodox academic training. By the end of this 
training a mari is Likely to adhere to a chosen school of thoughts Then 
follows the collection of additional facts to test theoretical assumptions— 
with the hazard that as the years pass, the testing of a thcorr ma y veer 
over and become a commitment to the justifitstion of the fficory. 

It certainly is characteristic of my own work that the most theoretical 
essay is a late one (1955)1. on "The frontier in history”, and it is also 
characteristic that it was wtitten, not because of a conviction that it was 
time to formulate a thcqry of frontiers, but fomiitously, as the result of 
being asked to present a paper before the Tenth Intermtional Congress 
of the Historical Sciences. 

In the sections of this book the subject matter is grouped as fol¬ 
lows ; 

Section I, "The Inner Aslan frontiers", begins with a caravan 
journey which resulted in a geographical concept of Inner Asia as a 
region which, though divided between Chinese, Soviet, and other 
sovereignties, has a character of its own. Then, on the basis of the geo¬ 
graphical concept, political and histotical commentartes are developed. 
The articles in this group were published between 1913 and 1953. In 
the earlier parr of this period, especially, most Western commentators, 
coming from countries which historically had approached rhiAa horn 
the ocean, treated C h i n a as a central area, receiving pressures from 
around the rim . Where Russia was discussed in the context of rhifia^ 
the tendency ’was to treat it as one of the outside, inward-pressing powers. 

1 was alone, or almost alone, io trying to find a position deep m the 
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continent from ’which to look out^vaxd both al **lajid-barbaiiins^* and 
"aea-batbarians''*. One of the defects o£ an isolated position b that it 
encourages cTtaggcration—a kind of shouting to make oneself heard— 
and there are exaggerations of this kind in this group of papers. In 
the later papers* however, there is a conscious effort to teach a better 
balance, by tteatijig the Inner Asian aspects of both Chinese and E.’ussian 
histor)' not simplv in terms of ^^invasions” and “piessures“* but as exam¬ 
ples of a conjoint and interacting mode of history. 

In Section H, *'Sinkiang", the article on "The Chinese as a doniioant 
race” (1928), reflects the naive astonishment of a young man who, on 
the coast of China, had accepted the “dominant race’^ assumptions of 
his fellow Westerners, at fin ding a part of the ’W'orld where the Chinese 
felt themselves to be the dominant race and behaved accordingly^ The 
article on ‘^Chinese Turkistan”, written at the request of the late Berthold 
Laufer, W'as my earliest attempt to comhine description and analysis in 
stating ’what 1 knew about a geographical region, its peoples, and their 
histories. 

Section in, “Mongolia", illustrates the difficulties of editing a 
book of this kind. On the one hand, the subject matter obviously 
overlaps in interest some of the things that are discussed in the nest 
two Sections i on the other hand it 1$ hard to find a sharp focus of interest 
within the Section itself—the subject matter ranging from a desetiption 
of a mined Ncstorian city to a political discussion of satellite politics. 
Yet it remains true that these and the other topics in the Section can 
properly be listed not only as frontier studies, but as studies in different 
periods of the history of the same region. 

In Section IV, “Manchutia and China’', there is the same kind of 
diffusiveness of topic and the added difficulty that “Manchuria” is 
a geographical and political name to be found only in the vocabularies 
of the West, Russia, and Japan; not in the speech of any of the peoples 
’%'ho live in Manchuria (not even in that of the Manchus), and not justi¬ 
fied by histoty, since the homeland of the hlanchus ’vi'as much smaller 
than the present “Manchuria”. The article on the Gold Tribe is of 
technical interest in that it Is an anthropologist's field report in W'hich 
most of the information W'as obtained hy tilking, in Chinese, with a 
bilingual people whose second language, Chinese, ’was rapidly obhtera- 
ting their own language, a Tungusic speech closely related to hlanchu. 
In such a situation the anthropologist should, ideally, be able to command 
both languages, because identical information may vary subtly in seman¬ 
tic and emotional values according to which language is used. 

Section V, on “National minorities”, has a special interest from the 
egocentric point of view of a man who is trying to recapitulate the 
development of his ow^n thinking. The early papers have an unmistaka¬ 
ble partisan bias—a little reminiscent of the Englishman of half a centurv 
ago, writing about his favorite people in die Balkans or his favorite 
tribe in the Hindu Kush. In the 1930 s when I first began to talk about 
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politics widi Mongols, the Mongols of Inner Mongolia were being 
cruelly exploited by the Chinese, and not only exploited but deprived 
of their lands and livelihood by Chinese colonizadon. About this there 
can be no argument. The blame lies prinmrily on the warlord govern¬ 
ments of the Chinese provinces which held sectors of the Inni-^T Mon¬ 
golian frontier, each e^loiting its own sector and all combining to 
prevent any consideration of the policy of China as a whole to^'ard 
Inner Mongolia as a whole* The central government of Chirr? under 
the Kuomincang might not have done any better if it had liad the power, 
but it did not have the po’wtr to control the frontier provinces and so 
cannot dghtly be charged with responsibilitj' for their behavior, even 
though the bureaucrats of its own “Commisaxiat of Mongolian and, 
Tibetan AJfairs” got along vciy well, to their own profit, with the fton- 
tier warlords. At the same dme Japan, which had just overrun Man- 
chum and Jehoh was intervening wherever it saw an opportunity, 
hoping to take over Inner Mongolia and demonstrate how' it could be 
more ciBdendy exploited under Japanese rule. 

At that time I was the only man, Western, C h inese (or, to the best 
of my knowledge, Russian) who was trying to tell the world something 
about the plight of the Mongols, in a language to which the Mongols 
themselves had no access. My sympathies account for an underlying 
weakness in these articles: a tendency to assume that an opinion expressed 
by any Mon^I friend of mine represented “the” Mongol point of view 
rather than Mongol point of view* I did not yet know Mongol 
soocty VfCll enough to classify the varying points of view within it* 
A more mature analysis will be found in my Na/Mum afid itt 

Mongolia (1956), which has been dted above. In quite a difierent cate¬ 
gory is the article on Yakutia; for although I was able to visit that 
country briefly, the article is not the result of ^'field Work”, hut is based 
chiefly On Russian sources. 

In the last chapter, on "^Social history”, are collected the articles 
which are most recent in date, which go farthest in the direction of sjti^ 
thcsi^g the obscr^rations and thinking of three decades, and farthest 
also m the direction of hypothesis and theory'. This does not mean, 
owet cr, that the author considers himself to have entered on a senescent 
or terminal period of recollection and rumination. On the contrary^ 

It IS his hope still, like Tenns-^n's Livsses, ^‘to strive, to seek, to find 
and not to yield”. 
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THE INNER ASIAN FRONTIER 
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C\RAVAN ROUTES OF INNER ASIA ^ 


Although my subject concerns the geography of Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkistan I shall deal with it as it appears to a man who is not 
a scientific geographer. In 1926 and 1927 I travelled overland from 
Peking to India. The journey took me through Mongolia by camel 
caravan for a distance of some i 600 miles, along a route which, as a 
whole, has never been explored. Ijiter, in Chinese Turkistan, I was 
joined by my wife, who made a very enterprising journey by rail and 
sleigh through Siberia to meet me, and together wc finally reached 
Kashmir. The subject in which I was chiefly interested throughout 
the journey was the courses and movement of trade. I "wanted also to 
get, on the ground itself, material for a comparative study of the trade 
routes of the present day, in relation to what we know' of ancient routes 
in Inner Asia. I had then been in China for seven years, during w'hich 
1 had gained some knowledge of the workings of inland trade and, which 
was even more valuable, a thorough knowledge of vernacular Chinese. 

I will spend most of my time on Mongolia, because the w'ay I 
travelled there and the things I saw were more unusual than anything 
that can be told about the comparatively well-known routes of Oiinese 
Turkistan. Also, since I am no learned geographer, I may be allow’cd 
to drag in topics W'hich, though not strictly geographical, are allied to 
geography—the life of primitive people, the courses of tribal migration, 
and the origins and movements of trade. 

The two yisia Lectures already delivered have been by tw'o of the 
leaders of Central Asian discovery. Sir Aurcl Stein has given us the 
benefit of his extraordinar)' learning and the massive industry which has 
enabled him to light up more than any other man the dark places of 
Central Asian geography and histor5% Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews 
has shown w'hat can be done by taking a large corps of men, all of them 
experts in widely diflerent fields, and transporting them about Mongolia 
m motor-cars, covering an enormous amount of ground in reconnais¬ 
sance, as well as working intensively at chosen sites. 

In comparison, my own work is inconsiderable. I know that I 
am out of date, like a survivor from earlier generations, when the tra¬ 
veller was perhaps more of a wanderer than an explorer. But sotiiething 
remains, for all that, which can be studied best by the man who travels, 

• Read at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society (London) on j Novem¬ 
ber ipzS, u the Society's third .< 4 xr« JLrr/Mrr, and printed in Tbt Gtvgrapkical Jcurtu/, 
LXXU no. 6 (December 1928). 
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so to close to the giound. If yo^ arc acccunpanied by a number 

of assistants, it is tlifEcult to remain in close, sympathetic touch with 
the people of the country. The mere fact that you are constantly talking 
in an unknown language c^Lcites curiosity and Buspidon, If you do a 
lot of digging and surveying, if you deal much in mechanical devices— 
let alone such roaring monsters as motor-cars—these difiicultics become 
almost insurmountable* Yon must remember that in those countries 
you must be prepared to deal with people who think that £eld-glasscs 
arc filled with hunum eyes. They think that only the strength of a 
large number of cy'es put into that instrument could make it see so far. 
They also think that a foreigner, with his glasses, can look into the 
ground and discover gold and j.cw'cls. 

If there is any value in the work I was able to do, it is chiefly because 
W'hat I learned was learned w'hile travelling the ancient routes of Inner 
Asia with caravans practically the same as those which tramped the 
same routes hundreds, in fact thousands, of years ago. The conditions 
were the same. The dangers of thirst, cold, sand-storm, snow-blizzard 
and attack by robbers were the same. The cara.Tan men and traders 
were not different in any important respect, Everything that I saw, 
felt and heard would liave been seen, felt and heard, ’with little esception, 
by a stranger travelling two hundred or two thousand years ago. I 
had not even any maps that ’were of any use in illustrating the daily 
march. ^ The problems of direction and distance over which 1 puzilcd 
every day w'^ould have appeared in the same light to Marco Polo, say, or 
William of Rubruck* I had only one advantage over them—in kno’wing 
the language of the people with ’W'^hom I lived* There ’W'as no need 
to attempt anydiing so elaborate as travelling in disguise, but I did pass 
familiarly among these people* Not only my language, but al] inv 
routine, my food, and a large part of my clothing were the same as theirs. 

Perhaps the best way to approach our subject of the caravan routes 
of Inner Asia is to describe first some of the daily experiences of caravan 
Ufe, the men to be met and the difficulties to be encountered. In that 
way ’ft'c can see the routes as nearly as possible from the point of view 
of the men who cam their living tramping up and down these obscure 
highways of the desert. Then, after the stage has been set, and ’we have 
seen Eonaerbing of the characters, ’wc can go on to discuss the origin and 
development of these caravan routes which arc, after all, nothing less 
than a magnificent historical spectacle, set in and dominated by geogra¬ 
phical conditions of a peculiar fascination. 

Of the two grcai routes from China into Central Asia, the only 
practicable land routes in ancient times between China and the West, 
one goes up from Central China to the edge of the desert and then crosses 
into Chinese Turkistan without touching Mongolia at ail; the other 

I Sketdling vVhuld Jbavc arouKd ihe most awltwaid fliispidons; and both my 
compaues went out of order. 
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goK from North Chiti^ through the central, northern anti ’western terri¬ 
tories of Mongolia. As it goes ’west it ofiers a choice of directions. 
One lies through Uliassutai and Kobdo, wdth approaches to Siberia at 
Chuguchak or Altaiski, One goes to Kuchcjigtzc, entering Daimgaria, 
or northern Chinese Tnrkistan. This latter version of the route is 
known as the Great Mongolian Road. From KuchengtzCj access 
can be had to the inner basin of Chinese 'rurkistan, or trade and the tra¬ 
veller can continue to the north of the Tien Shan, entering Siberia either 
at ChugQchak or Kiildja. 

When I came to set out on mv travels 1 could not follow' the first 
route because of civil wars, banditry and anti-forcign feeling. I could 
not take the second because of late years the tribes of t >uter Mongolia, 
largely under Russian influence, have declared their independatice of 
China and w'ill not ailo’W' caravans or ttat^ellcrs from China to enter 
their country. These abnormal conditions throughout tlie hinterland 
made travelling mote dangerous than it has been for many years. On 
the other hand, they had an unestpected and fortunate result, in making 
it possible for me to hit ofl- an east-to-’w'esl route through Mongolia 
tliat is, taJeen as a whoJe^ entirely new on our mapSt Moreover It has, 
1 think, a good deal of significance in the comparative study of ancient 
and modern caravan routes. It traverses country so desert tha.t, except 
for this lucky ptessure of circumstances, gtiides would have been hard 
to find, caravan men would have denied the existence of a practicable 
route, and the tost of establishing it wrould have been prohJbirivCr 

This route has been worked out by the caravans trading betw'ccn 
North China and Chinese Turkistan. It has enme into use bet^use it is 
less open lo interi'erence from either Outer Mongolia or the border 
country between Mongolia and China; but even so it is ’vulnerable to 
raids at several points from either north or south, and caravans ttaveJ in 
almost constant danger cither of attack by robbers or cjrtortion by sol¬ 
diery, The eastern half of the route is determined bv a series of wells 
which, in my opinion, prove it to have been in all probability much 
used in ancient times, but neglected for centuries ow^ing to changes in 
the relations between the Chinese and the peoples of the Mongolian 
plateau. The western half offers a traverse through the Icast-lmown 
country^ in all Mongolia, a no-man'sdand of remarkable mtetest w^hlch, 
from its physical characteristics, has probably been a debatable ground 
throughout history. 

Leaving Peking by the railway which skirts a part of the Mongolian 
border country', I started by camel caravan from Kw^eihwa, which is 
knowTi to the Mongnls, and is described in several books of travel as 
Kuku-khoto. The start ’W'as not accomplished until 1 had been delayed 
at K’Weihw'a for nearly six months, by a series of difliculries w hich I need 
not describe here. 1 Itad a caravan of nine camds^—several more than 
were necessary—which I had secured by complicated negotiations after 
the first camels I hired had been seiaed for use in a Chinese civil war. 
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The camiels were in charge of one maa^ their owner. The only other 
man in the party was ‘^Moses”, my Chinese servant, 

Moses was a stout-hearted Chiticse of the fine northern stock. He 
had been in my service a number of years, and had serv'ed my father 
before mr. He not only volunteered to go into Mongolia^ but insisted 
on going. His fidelity can only be appreciated by a foreigner who 
knows what the interior of China was like at that time, with sporadic 
outbreaks of auti-forcign feeling, in addition to the banditry rampant 
in man y places. It was a dme when it would have been hard to bribe a 
trustworthy man to accompany a foreigner on a long joumey through 
unknown country. Moses put the matter plainly, as one of his final 
argumentE, when I was hesitating about taking him. He said that it 
was absolutely necessary for me to have a safe man behind my back* 
He w'as quite right. Had it not been for his Ulysses 4 ikc qualities of 
courage tempered by wily counsel, 1 might half a dozen times have fallen 
into worse trouble than I did. 

As the route we foLlowed has so recently come into regular use, it is 
unknown to numbers of men w^ho have been bred up in the caravan trade. 
My camel man did not know the way, and thus for a great part of the 
time we travelled by attaching ourselves to trading caravans. In this 
w'ay I came to live among the caravan men exactly Like one of them. 
Wc travelled mostly at night. Had we travelled by day and turned the 
camels loose at night to graze, there would have been a danger of their 
straying and getting lost; w'heteas by graiing them during the day we 
were able to keep an eye on them. 

Wc began the day at dawn, by making tea, Wc had with us only 
brick-tea, made of the coarsest grades of leaves, twdgs and tea-sweepings 
from the warehouses compressed into solid blocks, from which wc 
would chop off as much as we needed for each brew* In this tea wc 
used to mis either roasted oaten flour or rclasted millet—looking like 
canary- seed, which in fact it was—stirring it into a rhin slush and drink¬ 
ing it do^m. About noon Wc had the one real feed of the day* This 
would be made of half-cooked dough. We earned the white flour along 
with us, and would make the same sort of dough every day. We would 
moisten the flour, roll it and thump it, and then either tear it up in bttle 
blobs or cut it into a rough kind of spaghetti. 

The reason we drank so much tea was because of the bad water* 
Water alone, unboiled, is never drunk. There is a superstition that it 
causes blisters on the feet- Our water everywhere was from w^cIJs, a!] 
of them mote or less heavily tainted with salt, soda and I suppose a 
number of mineral salts. At times it was almost too salt to drink, at 
other times very bitter. The worst water was in camarisk regions. 
The tamarisk is a desert tree, or rather shrub, sending down its roots to 
a great depth to teach water. When the water is near the surface the 
roots, rotting in the moist earth, turn the water a yellow colour. It is 
thick, almost sticky, and incredibly bittet and nasty* 
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Sometimes we had water every^ day; usually we came to a wdl c.\ciy 
two or three days^ carrying a supply with us in flat-sided, wooden butts, 
which could be loaded two on a camel* Our longest distance between 
wells was in the crossing of the Black Gobi, where we had one stretch 
of nearly loo miles between Wells* Our average march w as 15 or 16 
miles, but in forced desert crossings we could push the distance up to 
JO miles* 

The men of the caravans belong as inijiiistakably to their calling 
as seamen belong to the sea. Perhaps lo per cent, of them are Mongols, 
'fhe rest ate Chinese of difforent northern and w^estern stocks, from 
Shansi and Kansu and the communities of Chinese settled in Turkistan. 
Almost all of these Chinese have strains, more or less remote, of Central 
Asian blood—whether Mongol or pre-Mongol, Turkish or Tangut, or 
some other of the migrating peoples that in the course of centuries have 
alternately invaded or been rhrown hack from the border coimtiy. 
Whatever their origin may be, they are first and last men of a calling. 
They belong to the Gobi routes. When they set out lou a journey they 
put behind them c\xty association binding them to cities and dlled fields. 
They even hold lightly associations which have almost a sacied force 
among the Chinese, such as their rcsponsihilltits as householders or 
heads of families. 

It is perhaps too definite to say that they leave behind their gods and 
the creed of their ancestors, because at best their gods and creeds arc 
vague and unformulatcd. Yet the departure has all the eficct of such a 
renunciation. They discard one set of customs, obscr^fanecs and tabus, 
and submit themselvies to another. Tioti sm &ou //, they sayj “Tra¬ 
velling in the Back Country (the Mongolian plateau, that is) follow the 
observances of the Back Country.” They feel that in the desert human 
actions are subject to the attention of a different array of powers. In 
fact, they become nomads. Many of their propitiatory rites and self- 
defensive tabus are not only taken over from the Mongols, but arc 
inheritances, among the Mongols, from the most primitive instincts of 
nomadic people. They strive to propitiate the powers and spirits that 
follow at the heels aud lurk about the tents of savage, w^andering people 
at grips day and night wdth the harsh menace and niggardly resources of 
a raw', unmastcred country. 

From the moment that the teot is pitched at the first camp, the "Cus¬ 
tom of the Caravan” prevails. - Fire and w^ater assume a diifcrccit impor¬ 
tance. Each time that the tent has been set up Ln a new place* a little 
of the first water boUed and the first food cooked must be throwm on the 
fire, and a little out at the door. The offering to the fire is e^ddently to 
honour it for its services, and the offering thrown out at the door is to 

^ Eitiqrt amrong Muhammadan caravan men, wbo think themselves above oJJ 
these prorjicUtHjns, iskm is like Chiisiianityi in going abmad ii assens iemIF 
against all the gods it finds ixi tbc 
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honour the gemus hij, lest it he dismayed or angered at the intrusion of 
men. The caravan men themselves, naturally, have no such explicit 
theory of their behaviour. They say simply that they are observing the 
/r, the custom or ritual. 

Other observances arc in the nature of tabus* A. caravan man may 
not slaughter a camch nor eat camel flesh, nor sell the hide of a camclH 
If a camel becomes too v^.'cak to follow the caravan, it is left by the trail 
to die. The owner will not kill It, for fear that its soul might follow 
the caravan* haunting the other camels. The tabus on .camels apply 
especially to ihe caravan men. Other tabus are part of the Mongol life 
reflected in the caravan life. In eating mutton, a caravan man is almost 
as scrupulous as a Mongol in stripping the bones of even^ particle of 
flesh, gdsde and sinew* The Mongols regard sheep as their staple of 
life, A sheep may be deprived of life only to prolong the life of man. 
It is not only the flesh of the sheep, but the vigour of its life that emeis 
into tbe body of man. Therefore to waste any of the flesh would be to 
treat the loss of its life as a matter of no account, and for this the distur¬ 
bed soul of the sheep might well haunt either the taker of its life, or his 
flocks. The soul of the sheep is only honoured if its flesh is eaten scru¬ 
pulously without waste* 

The souls of animals and men* in other words, arc distinct from their 
lives. Tlie life of the sheep enters into the mam the soul survives. To 
maV-p doubly sure that the soul of a sheep will not work mischief, it is 
both honoured and injured. Certain of the major bones, preferably the 
shoulder blades* ought to be broken. As Jong as the bones arc uninju¬ 
red* the soul has a vehicle which it may use in liaunting the man that slaugh¬ 
tered it; but if the bones arc broken the soul is knted and pow'erless* 

I hope that w'ith this taJk of ungeogtaphieal things, ghosts and 
superstitions and the practices of mote than half barbaric men, I have 
been able to raise up something like a real background of living men and 
living traditions for the mote technical discussion of these caiu-^Tin routes 
of Inner Asia. It is important to remember that along these routes are 
preserv'ed, in our time, the tradidona of the past. We arc dealing ’with 
trade routes in modern use, but they are routes that can be used to 
advantage only by a special class of trader, and this class must have been 
essentially the same in the past as it is now* The men who take caravans 
out and back through Mongolia are migrants. They arc a mixed race, 
without true nationality* one mi ht say* forming a link between the 
nomadic and the settled races* They are not business men, able to 
calculate in advance their yearly turnover, maintenance charges, and 
percentages of profit. Like the nomads, their wealth is tied up largely 
in living animals* ’whose capital value is subject to great variation* 
They take up a cargo on the edge of China, migrate with it for hundreds 
of miles into Mongolia, or across Mongolia to Chinese Turkistan* 
There they pick up the most advantageous freight they can find and 
make a return migration toward China. 
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There may be a fortunfi in the business. There may he only pri- 
vauoii flnd sutfedng. There may evtn be nobben- or captivity, or death 
by storm or violence. The men travel between knosvn destinatioiis, 
it is true, but they must be prepared on the way to open new passes 
across mountams, or undertake new detours through deserts. They 
represent an adaptation of nomadic society to the uses of civilized trade. 
They are, in fact, commercialized nomads, and it is this perpetuation of 
the nomadic txadidon that I wish to bring out in discussing the geogra¬ 
phic distrjhution of caravan routes. It is not only a clue to the r^ht 
appreciation of routes in Central Asia, but it distingiiislies the two main 
classes of trade routes. One class comprises the routes which lie in 
channels created by migration, by the movement of whole peoples. 
The other mdudes the routes of what we may call a ntmnal kind; routes, 
that is, for which the normal use, throughout historj', has been the trans¬ 
portation of goods from point to point for commercial advantage, routes 
by which individuals or parties of men have always travelled as we travel 
now, for political, personal, commercial or even 'idigious reasons. 

A rapid survey of my own route will show some of the geographical 
factors which have been important in the past, and many of which have 
an undirnini&hed impomnee in the present. A reference in brief to the 
map will show the most important correspondences between this route 
and areas traversed by other travellers. Up to Morhgujing it corres¬ 
ponds roughly to the Younghusband route of 1SS7. At Sbandan bliao 
and Tukomen (Bain-tuhum) it crosses diherent routes of Ptjevalski. 
In the region of Kuai-tze Hu important w^ork has been done by iCoiiov. 
'rhe Edsin Gol has been visited by Kozlov, Stein, and Warner. West 
of the Edsin Gol the only known route appears to be that of Ladighln 
(one of Kozlov's assistants) from north to south. At Ming Shui the 
route probably touches again that of Younghusband; at any rate from 
then on it approaches country worked in by Obruchev, Hoidcrer and 
Futterer, and their successors. 

Kwdhwa stands in a wide depression. On the south are the hills 
that in time past were the frontiers of Shansi province. On the north 
arc the hills rising to the Mongolian plateau. The region is by nature 
a debatable ground, and has been disputed betW'ccn tbc Qiinese and 
different Tatar races. A legend aunidves of the ruse by which a Chinese 
general established the tradition that the northern rather than the south¬ 
ern range should be the perpetual boundary betw^een Mongols and 
Chinese. The resources of the country about Kweibwa^ especially in 
grain and other supplies, make it a natural centre of Mongol trade and a 
nodal point of caravan traffic. 

The range to the north, called by the Chinese the Taching Shan, 
looks from Kweihwa to be a true mountain chain, but on ascending 
through it a plateau is found on the northern side, instead of a descent, 
and it is seen to he an escarpment of the Mongolian plateau. On the 
somhem face of the Taching Shan a few patches of coniferous forest 
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surv'ivCj by virtue of being temple sanctaarj^ Larger forests tniiist have 
survived undl comparatively modern tiroes^ as tbe dcfoiestatJOQ is 
attributed by local legend to the building of the Mongol temple-com* 
munity which is the core of fCwethwa town. The minor hills which 
break the surface of die plateau on the north can hardly have been fores¬ 
ted in historical rimes, but air oirrents from the Pacific, caught by the 
Taching Shan, extend their influence well into the plateau, ensuring a 
precipitation of rain and snoW' enough not only to nourish excellent 
pasture, but to make passible the cultivation of the hardier cereals, such 
as oats. This frontal part of the plateau is being rapidly penetrated hy 
Chinese colonists, but vast reserves of pasture are left. These idol 
gracing grounds for the annual “conditioning*’ of camels during the 
period when they shed their hair, in proximity to cheap food-supplies 
for men, explain the natural importance of Kweihwa as a caravan centre. 

The transition frtim the pasture country to desert condirions is 
marked in a general way both by a gradual rise in altitude and by the 
diminishing effect of the Pacific moisture. The main Gobi trends 
roughly from south-w^cst to north-cast. In the extreme west it abuts 
on the Qumq Tagh, on tbe far side of w'bich is the Tatlamakan desert. 
It is apparently at it^ wddesi, from north to south, from long, too® to 
105® H., diminishing gradually toward the cast and at last "Tunning out” 
in Eastern Inner Mongolia as ic approaches the Khingan Mountains. 
On the northerly side of the main Gobi it would appear that moisture is 
again condensed by such important ranges as the eastern Altai and the 
Khangai. In the belt of country under the climatic influence of the 
eastern Altai, good pasture is found, supported by springs and subsoil 
drainage, where wells can he dug to tap underground watercourses at no 
great depth. Still farther north the Khangat Mountains determine a 
region of great plenty, with forests, arable country as wdl as pasture, 
and lakes and rivers draining toward, or flowning Into, Siberia. 

Directly north of Kweihwa the Gobi is nothing Hke so formidable 
a^ it is farther to the west. Caravan routes toward the west and north- 
w^est therefore make very little westing until the arid country has been 
crossed, and lines of water and gracing can again be picked up. These 
lines lie parallel with the governing orogmphical features of the country, 
W'hich arc formed of chains of hihs with a general south-east to north- 
w^est tendency—departing at a widening angle, that is, from the axis of 
the Gobi, as they go west. As these hills decline into plains tlie subsoil 
drainage which they conserve approaches the surface, grazing is found, 
and wells can be dug even if no springs break forth. 

The caravan men distinguish the various alternative routes according 
as they take the northerly or southerly side of the hills. Afl of these 
routes, however, have at present the political disadvantage of entering 
Outer Mongolia; for the Gobi itself distinguishes Inner Mongolia (the 
sphere of Otincse acrivity) from Outer Mongolia (the sphere of Rusrian 
activity). Thus the political boundjuy" is not a handy and absolute 
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dcmarcadon but (except in, the extieme east, where Taner and Outer 
Mongolia blend into Manchuria, and an according political confusion 
prevails) an arid waste of variable width. 

The route which I followed goes only far enough north to find a 
practicable line to the west, without trespassing on the northerly side of 
the Gobi, w^here the wells arc watched by patrols of the independent 
Mongols. Then it stri k es right away west, holding almost straight on 
through what appears, by a comparison of available accounts and on tbe 
testimony of the caravan men themselves, to be by long odds the most 
extensive and the most arid desert counm' in all Mongolia; the heart 
of the main GobL This is the route that always ranked in my ow'n 
thoughts as distinctly the ^Mesert road” to Turkistan. 

The broad structure of the main Gobi is so simple, and so lacking in 
salient local details, that it is hard for an iininstructcd traveller Tikp myself 
to apprehend minor details of formation, though they may be of great 
importance, I had to acq^uire the “feel” of the desert gradually, while 
travelling for hundreds of miles, and storing my mind wdth hints from 
the talk of veteran caravan men; for these men themselves, though they 
have an admirable geographical sense, go almost entirely by the feel of 
the country. They can hit off an excellent line of march, conforming 
to the general features of the countij", but they cannot analyse, they 
emnot give you a rational explanation of the pardcuki topography of a 
piece of country immediately under their noses. 

Fortunately, my general impression of physical characteristics along 
the route I foDoW'ed is home out by the particular observations of such 
explorers as Prjevalski and Ko:filov. These have established that there 
is a series of depressions in an easc-to-west line, roughly foDow’ing the 
long axis of the Gobi and about in the middle of its expanse from north 
to south. The Gobi itself is a plateau, tilted toward the south, but this 
scries of depressions forms a shallow trough down the middle of it. To¬ 
ward this trough there seeps a scant}'' subsoil drainage. It is as if the 
Gobi had a sunken spinal channel, instead of a raised spinal ridge of 
mountains, and the caravan route simply feels its way along the Tifir of 
depressions, keeping as far as possible to the low'cst country. 

The Winding Road or Desert Road does not immcdiatelv strike into 
this line of depressions. For a travelling distance of about 240 miles 
it accompanies what the catavani men call the Small Road, a southern 
branch of the Great Road or chief route to the West, w'hich it later joins. 
This first stage lies through the pasture country under the climatic 
influence of the Taching Shan and its westerly extensions. Then for 
some 40 miles an increasing aridity is apparent. This may be because 
tbc mountains on the south, fonnlng the rim of the plateau, are not So 
high as the Taching Shan. 

.'Vfter entering the arid country the SmaJJ Road diverges to the 
north-west, at a point called Morhgujing, while the Winding Road 
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holds on moie to the west. The Small Road, as ! understand it, coin¬ 
cides with the route followed by Younghusbaild in 1SS7. It goes far 
enough north to reach the southerly flanks of the Hurku hills, and 
continues along them until a line of wells Is picked up tapping the drai¬ 
nage to the south from the eastern j:\ltai. The Winding Road, after 
the, divergence, crosses a range called by the caravan men the haohu 
Shan or Tiger Mountains, These hills, I infer, decline on the north 
to a gap, on the far side of which rise the Hurku, which in mm come 
more or less into touch with the Gurbun Saikhan, the most easterly spurs 
of the Altai. 

West of the Laohu Shan the Winding Road, after crossing a shallow 
depression of desert country, skirts on their northern edge the foothills 
of the Khara-mrin-ula of ftjevahki, whicli are a W'estem projection of 
the Lang Shan, Then it descends again to low country at the temple of 
Shandan (marked by Prjcvalski) at which point there is a cross-route 
toward the north, and takes a long southerly cast to avoid very sandy 
country and large dunes. The sandy country evidently fills one of the 
hollows in the cast-to-’west series through the central Gobi. 

The detour finishes at the temple of Tukomen (evidently the Bain- 
tukhum of Prjevalski) and the westerly direction is resumed. There is 
ao important salt marsh near Tukomen. Dunes encroach on the meres 
in places, and 1 asstime that the whole basin was formerly a lake. That 
the recent tendency is toward increased aridity rather than a recovery of 
the lake is indicated by 3 line of fine old elms following an underground 
w'ateicourse that flows tow'ard the marsh. AH the trees arc old and big, 
evidently with roots that go deep enough to nourish them though the 
supply of moisture has decreased; but there is not a sign of new grow’di. 

Minor depressions are evidenr to the west of Tukomen, until 
Kwaltzc Hu, the biggest of them all, is entered. 1 am not sure that the 
depression at Shandan is in the mam line of these depressions, but 1 
think SO, and I am sure that from Tukomen on, the route,follows what 
may be called the spinal trough of the GobL Evidently there is a ten¬ 
dency for the successive depressions to be deeper toward the w^est and 
shallower toward the east. 

The landscape is desolate, vrith a certain monotony, ow-ing to the 
lack of strongly defined hiU ranges, but the sense of vast space is exhila¬ 
rating. The soil generally is a sandy clay, from which is derived by 
wind erosion the sand foimd in the dune area. 1 remember passing only 
one place w'here clay terraces had been cut up by wind excision into 
"witnesses’*, or truncated* flattopped pinnacles. In these pinnacles, as 
in the banks of day cut vcrticaily by vanished streams, the day lay in 
horizontal strata. Many old stream-beds could be seen; hut they w'ere 
on the whole almost easier to detect from a disunce than w'hen one w'as 
close upon them, for ages of w'eathering and w-Ind action had gone far 
toward obliterating local features. 

Small, Irregular lines of hills, usually with an ea$c-to-west direction, 
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ky along otir line of march for much of the vt'ay: but at other times the 
topography would be confused by immense baiins, bordered by low, 
steep-faced bluda» or by the vague courses of dry “washouts'^ Occa.- 
aionaJiy, when there was no dost haze, we could see as we got farther 
west distant blue ranges of higher hills, lying on our south. T got the 
general impression that the country is, if anj-thing, getdng diy'er. I 
have mcntioiicd the old elms, unaccompanied by new growth Fanher 
to the west we entered the first large area of tamarisk grow^th; the region 
is called the Black Tamarisks, for all the growth i$ dead. It is found on 
comparatively hard, flat, cky and there is litdc evidence of “tamarisk 
cones'^ 

In the countT}' through ivhich We travelled Mongols were rare, 
and their life obviously affected by the desert cotididotis, for sheep were 
largely replaced by goats and ponies by donkeys. The popuktion was 
thicker near the edges af the sandier districts, which permit the growth 
of coarse tuited grass. Along most of our match grew^ uothLng but low, 
gnarled, sapless, woody plants. 

The people arc a division of the Olot (Elcuths), commonly called 
the Ak Shan Mongols. TTieir centre of popuktion and trade is based 
on the AJa Shan, which lay to the south of our route, v'here far better 
conditions are found. 

From w'hat 1 have said, it can be seen that this country is as desolate 
and inhospitable as any in Mongolia. Sir Francis Younghusband has 
described some of the lonely stretches of wilderness through which he 
passed on his journey, which followed in great part the Small KoarL I 
can assure him that, on the testimony of the caravan that road is by 
Comparison full of joy and amenity. They lemeniber with gri'^f the 
days m which they w'crc free to travel by it, and revile w^hat they call the 
“bitterness” of the Winding Road. They had, however, one thing 
good to say about the Winding Road, w'hich brings out an important 
physical contrast betTveen it and the other routes. On the Winding 
Road, because it follows a li n ked series of depressions, the water is 
always found close to the trail. Owing to the scantiness of the water, 
and the fact that it drains at a shallow depth from hills of inconsiderable 
height, it is full of the salts w^hich impregnate the superficial ckys. It is 
never very palatable* and often vile, but at least it is easier to find, a 
matter of some importance* seeing that the gnri of the marrh alvrays 
comes in the night* and the position of the well must be determined in 
the dark. On the greater roads, the wells often lie au much as a mil e 
off the ttack; for the tendency is to take the line of march along lower 
levels, both to get better going and because what drainage there is comes 
to the surface at the foot of the slope from the mountains, and the best 
grazing is to be found there; w'hile the wells, in order to make sure of an 
adequate supply of water, must tap the drainage higher up, nearer its 
sources in the ranges w^hich guide the alignment of the routes. 

At a travelling distance of over roo miles from Shandan Miao, 
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Tsrhere wc had entered the Ak Shan deserts, reached the most eastcily 
of the depressions, which is at once the largest and the most rematkabie. 
It is called by Kozlov '“Goitsa”, I beUeve, from a Mongol word tneamng 
'‘pleasant”, but the caravan men call it aitze Hu. 1 tTavdlcd some 
75 miles along the edge of it, and found it a series of reedy marshes, 
apparently deepest at the Eouthem edge, which I skirted. To the north 
stretched great expanses of reeds, while the south and west were dosed 
in by dunes. These dunes range in height—^1 take Kozlov's figures 
rather than my own judgement—&om lo to 50 metres, with a short 
northerly and a long southerly pitch. They themselves mark the north¬ 
ern edge of a region that he calk the Badain-jateaghi sands, in which 
he notes a lake called Kuku-burdon, in the position occupied on an old 
Chinese map by an “enormous lake” called Yu. Hai. 

The sa^s themselves were pivoted, so far as I could sec, on a core of 
irregular hills. If the Chinese had, at some date in the past, knowledge 
of a large lake, or even a great marsh somewhere in thb region, then we 
have good evidence of a change of climate toward more arid conditions 
within historical times. The depression of Kwaitze Hu itself could 
obviously be converted by a slight rise in the watci-lcvcl to a great 
shallow kke. Springs break out everywhere, and along my line of 
march were several big pools; but it was impossible to judge the real 
amount of surface-water, because of the huge reed-beds. 

We entered a great belt of dunes at the point where the sands curve 
round the western edge of the depression, and traversed large dunes for a 
maichmg distance of over 50 miles, and sandy country for another 
14 mdes, as the dunes dwindled away. The dunes were held dowm In 
parts by belts of strong tamarisk growth; the largest tamarisks that 1 
ever saw, without a sign of being killed oif by the sands. Tn other parts 
the dunes were c^uite clear of all growth, and Were probably shifting 
fornwtlons under tlie influence of vrind action. Everywhere they were 
based on hard clay, which in places Was esposed; and wherever the day 
was e^eposed, small beds of dry iteds could be seen. The caravan men 
said that In such places water could be found at a depth of not more than 
3 or 4 feet. This dune region, and that which wc had skirted in turning 
to the south from Shandan to Tukomen, w^ere the only large expanses 
of loose sand encountered on the journey. 

Immediately west of these dunes the east-to-W'C5t series of depres¬ 
sions is cut across by a much more obvious trough from south to north, 
the valley of the Edsin GoL This valley itself is really very shallow^, and 
in its northern course it fans out. The water which flows in it is carried 
to two connecting lakes, but a number of dry channels which must once 
have been flood-beds diverge toward the north-east. The Edsin Gol 
itself flows here in two channels, about io miles apart. It dedves from 
the SHOW'S of the distant Nan Shan, in Kansu province, and in a distance 
of hundreds of miles from east to w'est its valley forms the only corridor 
practicable for large bodies of men or transport from north to south 
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across the Gobi^ from Outer Mongolia toward China. It is known 
that this corridor was used by Jengkis Khan in kis invasions of Kansu 
(then ruJed not by the ChirifSt: but by the Tanguts) in i azy. 

This corridor was marked by the walled city of Etsina, w^bidb was, 
occupied ar least until the time of Marco Polo, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, though it has been completely iminhabited now for centuries. 
The site of Etsina or Khara-khoto is, to my mind, verj' signiheant for 
the reconstruction of early trade routes. 1 must have passed within a 
few miles of it, though unfortunately 1 did not see it; but we know^ from 
the descriptions of General Kozlov, Sir Aurcl St e in, and Mr. Langdon 
Warner that it was a city of some size and ptospcriiy', far more than a mere 
gartisoacd stronghold. The cadstence of such a city at such a site pre¬ 
supposes an important trade, it may well be that the snows in time past 
lay deeper on the Nan Shan, and that at their seasonal melting the volume 
of w'ater carried by the Edsin Gol toward the desert may have been 
greater. Even so, and even if it had been possible to divert w'^ater from 
the river for irrigation, the nature of the country show s clearly that the 
dty can never have been the centre of a large or flourishing agiiculmial 
district, or even an adminiistrativc centre for numerous nomadic tdbes. 

I irbinW that the importance of Etsina must have been based on its 
convenience as a point froni w^hich trade radiated both to the north, 
into Outer Mongolia, and toward the cast, to the Kwtibwa region. A 
slightly greater amount of moisture in the past may not have meant more 
favourable conditions for liabitadon in the Gobi, but it may well have 
meant a much more practicable caravan route dowm the trough-line that 
1 have indicated through northern Ala Sban, At the time that Etsine 
was flourishing as an outpost of the Tangut power, Kweihwa was the 
capital of another minor kingdom, that which Marco Polo calls Tenduc. 
It is obvious that at a dme when such minor kingdoms etdsted, trade 
beevreen them would be much more bkely to use a caravan route shelter¬ 
ed by deserts than one farther south, through inhabited country, where 
other local chieftains probably ciisted W'ho would have been prone to 
levy all kinds of caravan tolk* 

At present, the route w'hlch I have been describing with a good deal 
of detail is not physically suited to camvan trafilic; not nearly so well 
suited as the routes farther north. If even two large caravans are tra¬ 
velling in company, they have often to space out the watering of their 
camels at alternate wells, as many of the wells iivould not suffice for, say, 
three hundred camels in one day. In addition to this, the grazing is not 
sufficient for caravan camels. Even in such unfavourable countr)', 
nomadic existence is possible if people live widely scattered, and rely on 
such frugal animals as camels, goats, and donkeys, radier than homed 
cattle, sheep, and ponies, because their l^iggage animals arc worked only 
spasmodically. For a caravan camel, however, travelling day after day 
with a heavy load, feed must be carried. On an average, 30 per cent, 
of caravan camels on tins route arc laden utith feed. As this is used, 
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loads are divided and rediitdbuteLli* so that at the end ot the journey the 
average load is much decreased, in additian to feed carried, however, 
feed must be bought on the way, espedaily in a haid, cold sea^oru This 
feed is supplied by traders who eonte up from the borders of China and 
camp along the middle section of the route, in the Ala Shan deserts. 
The cost of caravan cravel is therefore gieatly intrcjiscd, while its earning 
capacity is deturcased by the number of camels used for can^'kig feed. 
In spite of the extra cost, the loss m camels abandoned on the road 
through weakness is far greater than along routes with better g raj^mg . 
In other words, the route could not stand competition, were it not for 
the political factor. In my book The Drsert mad to Turktstm I have 
given some account of diflerences in methods of camehtuiistery and 
caravan handling, betw'cen the trading caravans of the great routes and 
the locil caravans of the Ak Shan* 

Yet I think it fair to believe chat the route may have been more 
favourable within the historical period. The evidence of the depres¬ 
sions or trough country that 1 have described shows it ro be possible 
that w'lchin the past few centuries moisture w^as more plentiful along the 
route. The evidence of dead tamarisks and old trees that arc being 
succeeded by no posterity' of ncW‘ grow tli adds con£rimuon. Finally, 
there is a class of evidence w hich has little to do, directly, with change of 
climate, but w'hich I myticlf think to be of considerable importance as 
bearing on possible changes of trade routes. That evidence is in the 
temples, or rather the lama monasteries, to be found along the route, 
I-amaism did not gain a strong hold In Mongolia until the reign of 
Kubiai Khan, in the thirteenth century, 50 that no kma monastery' can of 
itself boast an age of more than six hundred years or so. The sites of 
monastenes, how'ever, may well have a much longer history as holy 
places. Any one acquainted with holy places in Central Ask knovfs 
that there is a tendency in a supplanting religion (as in the case of Islam 
in Chinese Turkistan) to occupy sites that w'ere already recognized as 
holy under the earlier religion. A site may grtln a reputation for sanctit)^ 
for any one of a number of reasons; but the sites w'hicJi tend to become 
centres of popular resort, and thence by a natural process of evolution 
the centres of important religious establishments, are those which lie on 
lines of travel. 

There are two important lamaseries, Shandan and Tukomeo, on the 
line of the Winding Road through the deserts of Ala Shan, and each of 
them appears to have enjoyed m fhe past the same sort of advantages that 
co'ntiibuted 10 the past importance of Ersina, m occup ying points where 
north and south routes crossed fhe hnc from cast to w'tst. PrjcvaJski 
went to the north from Tukomcn, and he notes that the line from the 
north through Shandan was used by a convoy from l-rga in rSyj, which 
was bound for Tibet to seek a new Living Buddha, but did not dare 
follow the better-established route farther to the west, because of the 
troubles consequent on the Muhammadan rebellion against the Chinese. 
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A lama monastery is generally founded at a point which makes a 
good centre at which the nomads can gather for seasonal festivals. 
These festrvaJs tend to become the scenes of fairs, and if the site is on a 
convenient crossing of lines of trade, permanent trading communities 
gather about the temple. Urga, ITliassutai, and Kobdo, the rudlmeii- 
tarr towns of Mongolia, appear to have grown from such origins, 
Shandan and Tukomen appear to be sites which were once in a good 
wav to acquire a similar imnoitance (though of course in a less degree) 
and to have justified the building of large temples, housing several 
hundred monks or lamas; though at present the poverrv of the surroun¬ 
ding country^ and until ven' recent veiirs the poverty- of traiTic, wouid 
in no wav tustify such large establishments. There are strong grounds 
for supfTOsing that they were built on sites which had originally a much 
greater importance, and that this importance had not wholly vanished 
at the time they were built. Such an importance ra n only, I think, have 
depended on a comnaradvely flourishing trade route; for, though chan¬ 
ges of climate may have occurred sufficient to account for the difference 
between a good caravan route and a bad one, conditions are not likely 
ever to have favoured large resident or even nomadic oopuladons. 
Some minor support is lent to this theory' by legends that 1 heard which 
implied the existence of stone monuments near the routes; monuments 
which ’would hardly have been executed except in a period of compara¬ 
tive prosperitv. 

West of the Edsin Gol the character of the route changes dcddedly. 
It is not likely ever to have been an important trade route in the past, for 
it does not lie on a natural line of communication that ’would in aijv 
historical period have linked important centres of trade. Tt appears to 
have been alw^ays an infrequent line of passage used bv Alongols; perhaps 
in small parties on migration, but more likely only when hunting or 
raiding. Tt rises slowly to a bleak olateau, broken bV hills, w^ch 
ate often irregularly grouped but have a pre’vailiug east and ’west ten- 
denev. The depth of bad desert country from north to south is here 
vastly increased, and communication must aiwat-s have been difficult 
The plateau is composed of hard, sandy day, overlaid with black gra’vel 
in flat pieces. The hills arc of the same formation and arc coveted wuth 
the same gravel, while occasional large pieces of iissilc black rock show 
the origin of the gravel. Rainfall is practically unkno’WTi, and very httlc 
snow faLs in winter. The hills arc marked only bv faint channels down 
which draina the moisture of the scanh' sno’W's or of rare summer cloud¬ 
bursts, and in these are found the scant vegetation of tinv stunted 
tamarisks and a few desiccated shrub-like plants which ate even smaller. 
Farther to the north the nearest animal life is in the Kuku-tumurten Ola, 
reported by Ladighin, a member of one of KozlovV expeditions. To 
the south there is no route for many da5'5' journey; at least no route that 
■s practicable for trading caru’vans. 

losing a well some 412 miles W'cst of the West HJsin Go 4 in w'hat 
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IE already forbidding desert cnuntry^ the route ’crosses a dry sttctch of 
nearly lao tniles before the next well is reachedr The s^'ell of the pla¬ 
teau leaves no depression where it would obviously be possible to dig a 

though the caravan men believe that water could be struck, were a 
party to come out w^ell enough supplied Avith w^ater and prepared to dig 
long enough and deep enough, ^’here is no gracing for camels except 
stunted, brittle tamarisks, and shrubs in which there is not a particle of 
sap, TOs Is the Black Gobi, the Khara Gobi, in its full desolation. 
Farther to the north there is another practicable line of march, on which 
wild camels are reported, and where the graving is said to be slightly 
better* 

The crossing of this most forbidding part of the Black Gobi ends 
at a w^cll in a pocket among hills. The pkteau then breaks down a bit, 
and rises again to a lesser plateau, one shghtly less sterile. In between 
the plateaus is a w^ell called the Wild Horse Well, near which a few ante¬ 
lope range, and where wild horses arc reported. We were accompanied 
from the Edsm Gol to the edge of the Black Gobi by small birds like 
crows, with grey hoods. In the desett itself 1 saw no bird life, but in 
the second stretch of desert, travelling for about tfo miles from the Wild 
Horse Well to the next well, 1 saw a srrtall bird something like a wood¬ 
pecker, called the tamarisk bird. The gravel in this minor stretch of 
the Black Gobi thins out ; the flat black fragments are interspersed with 
quart 7 -likc fragments. 

This plateau again breaks down, this time into depressions filled 
with dried-out marshes, and the prospect is varied by the sight of hills, 
espcciallv on the south and south-west, where they rise to a fair height, 
looking Hkc a definite range, which is evidently the main range of the 
Matsung Shan* In this depression region I saw antelope, and sand- 
grouse (in migration); while wdld ass and wdld camel were reported, 
r saw also a la.rge wMd sheep, which, had possibly been forced down by 
drought from the higher hills in the south, to drink at the marsh. The 
region ie iicccssiblc with comparative ease ftrun Outer Mongolia* 
Somewhere through it passes the route of I.adighin from north to south; 
the only explorer's route of which I know In all the country through 
which I had travelled for more than ;oo miles from the Edsin Gol. 

This countn^ is dangerous for caravans. It is knowm as a sort of no- 
man^s-land, all the inhabitants being renegades, either desperate char¬ 
acters or men ’who have fled from diiferent Mongol communities to 
escape tribal taxation. It is naturally adapted to he a refuge for lawless 
men, for it can support herds and flocks, yet it is not so attractive to 
peaceful nomads as the country more to the north and north-west, I 
think it quite probable, how^ever, that it ivas strongly held by the Huns, 
as an outlying territory', during the long period when their power was 
centred on the Bar Kol range. We kno’w the Huns to have raided in 
some force against the ’western marches of Kansu, and from this region 
the caravan men report a feasible line of march southw'ard to -Suchow. 
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The region rose to a position notorious for sci^eial years in Central 
Asian polidcSj but obscure to the outer worlds during the period after 
the War when first White and then Red Russian partisans were carrj^ing 
on a savage gutriJla warfare in Mongolia, involving not only Russians 
but Chinese and hfongols. During this period a man who appears to 
have been a Mongolized Chinese, but who is remcmbeied only by the 
name of “The False Lama”, gained some measure of power in Outer 
Mongolia. Apparently when Soviet Russia began to assert a positive 
control over the affairs of Outer Mongolia, he thought it wise to flee, 
carry ing with him a considerable folio wing, some of them his own 
fighting men and others MongolB that he gathered up to form a popu¬ 
lation about him. 

He established himself in this no-man^s-Iarnd, built a stronghold of 
which the ruins can still be seen^ and set to with great energy' to open a 
caravan route and found, if possible, a trading dry. He was the first to 
sec the possibility of working out the Winding Road to replace the roads 
dosed to Chinese caras-ans in Outer Mongolia, and thus mainraining the 
trade bctw'ceu Kweihw^a and Chinese Turkistan. He brought up sup¬ 
plies from Suchow, gave safe-conduct to caravans free of diarge, sold 
provisions at a low rate and took charge of any W^orn-out camels which 
the caravans were willing to leave in his protection. It is related that 
he first established the crossing of the Black Gobi now in use, and that 
he intended to dig a well to relieve the hardship of the worst stages. 

Unfortunately, he was not popular among his own people, many of 
whom he had forced to accompany him and over whom he ruled with a 
strong band. The prospect of his rise to power gave no little concern to 
the rulers of Outer Mongolia, and in the end he was murdered. The 
murder is said to have been carried out by a small hand of raiders despat¬ 
ched from Urga, and it is also said that it could not have been accom¬ 
plished without the passive acquiescence of some at least among his 
own subjects. 

From the House of the False Lama, as the stronghold of the adven¬ 
turer is called, 'we worked in and out among the foothills of the Matsung 
Shan. The name of these hills is said by the caravan imen to mean 
“horse-hoof-print hills”—the Horseshoe Hills, as we should say* The 
prevailing formation is one of crescent-Uke bays among low hills. This 
brought us to a camping-place of some importance, called Mingshui* 

T take it, tentatively» to be the Mingsbuj marked on many maps. It 
appKears to derive from a map of the Germans, Holderer and Futterer, 
which includes a route of the Russian Obruchev; but it may not be the 
same place, as Mingshui simply means “dear water”, and can be applied 
to any spring-fed well, ft is a place where routes from fCansn and Outer 
Mongolia converge on the Winding Road; toward the west, tw'o main 
lines of march diverge. One goes round the northern ride of the Qarljq 
Tagh; this is the line of the Winding Road. The other goes round by 
the southern side of the Qariiq Tagh and reaches Qomul or Hand. 
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1 take Mingshui to be the point, approximately, where Sir Francis 
Younghusband's route of 1887 crosses that which I followed, for he 
finished his camel-caravan journey at Kami. * It is remarkable that his 
route, striking enough in all conscience at the time it was made, has never 
apparently been followed by another traveller. It seems to have coin¬ 
cided for the most part, as I have indicated, W’ith the Small Road, until 
the junction of the Small Road w'ith the Great Road; then to have 
followed the Great Road until it had overshot the no-man'$-land of 
which I have just been speaking, and finally to have made a traverse to 
the south and west, stril^g across country more or less, to round the 
end of the Qarliq Tagh and make for Hami. The final stages of this 
interesting route arc, to my mind, the most remarkable; for they illus¬ 
trate what I should like to point out as the essential feature of the true 
Mongolia-going caravan routes—they do not follow absolutely a fixed 
itinerary, but arc really nothing more than a direction of march^ governed 
by water and grazing and by nothing else except tribal hostilities or 
coalitions, or the shelter offered to raiders. 

It may be that Sir Francis Yoimghusband made his Mongolian 
journey much as I did; that he simply consigned himself into the hands 
of his caravan men, demanding to be delivered right side up in Chinese 
Turkistan, but fussing very little about the exact route taken. If that is 
so, then I think I must be right in my guess that his men chose their 
route for reasons that correspond in an interesting way to those which 
led to my hitting on the Winding Road; the same reasons that led the 
Mongols to travel by an imusual route from LTga to Tibet in 1873 as 
noted by Prjcvalski. This great journey of the first w hite man to travel 
through Mongolia and Chinese Turkistan to India was made just after 
the savage wars of the Muhammadan Rebellion, which led to a great 
deal of freebooting in Western Mongolia, owing to the presence in the 
Altai of a Muhammadan tribe, the Kirei elan of the Qazaqs. These 
men arc always prone to exchange raids w ith the Mongols and to ham* 
the caravan trade. During the Muhammadan rebellion they sacked 
Kobdo, and according to the tales current among the caravan men, made 
travel impossible in Western Mongolia. It is probable that they had 
not entirely quieted dowm after the suppression of the rebellion in Chi¬ 
nese Turkistan itself, and that for that reason Sir Francis Younghus- 
band*s caravan men led him into such an interesting route, rather than 
continue along the Great Road until they approached the Baitik Bogdo, 
a well-know’n haunt to this day of Qazaq raiders. 

Shortly after leaving Mingshui we picked up sight, across an enor¬ 
mous hollow in the desert, of the everlasting snow on the peaks of the 
Qarliq Tagh: a stupendous vision, like the sight of a promised land. 

* Since writing the above. Sir Francis Younghusbond has been kind enough to 
ahour roc hit ovrn route-survey. Proni this it is plain that iny route converged again 
on his a good deal farther west than Mingshui; in faa on' the outer skirts of the 
Metshin Ola, near the 10011 oasis of Adak. 
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There is little else lo recoid of the joutticy itself. 1 tried unsuccessfully 
to cross a snow-filled pass troni Tut Ivol, on tfit northern side of the 
Qarliq Tflgh, to the Bar K6l basin. Failing this, I turned out along the 
outer flanks of the Metshin Ok, a buttress of the Qarliq Tagh, and 
eventually reached Kuchengtze. This was not accomplished, however, 
Iinril 1 had undergone a detention of some fouitecn days at a border 
post, a delay which entailed very difficult traYdling wnth my small 
caravan through appalling winter W'cather. The entry into Kuchengtze 
was nude just over four months after I had left K.weihwa. 

In thus giving a fairly close survey of the physical characteristics 
of a particular caravan route, I have touched on two geographical lea- 
rures, the Gobi and the Altai, W'hicJi pky a grt^t part in orienting the 
trade routes throughout Mongolia. In appreciating these trade routes, 
however, tlie geographical factor must be supplemented by two nthers, 
the social and the historical The soc ial factor is the prevalence through - 
out this geographical region of the nomadic culture or social order. 
It is responsible for the fact that the oldest trade routes in Mongolia 
appear to have originated not in trade but La the migrations of peoples. 
The historical factor is the contact between the tribes of nomadic culture 
and their neighbours of a diff erent social order; of whom the most 
important appear always to have been the Chinese, not only as the 
nearest, but as the most solidly attached to their owm civilization and the 
most widely distributed, along a strategic frontier w’^hich throughout 
history must have been of vital importance to the nomadic tribes. 

This type of caravan route, originating m the passage of nomadic 
peoples, has been, 1 think, studied less and less fully understood than the 
other avenues of commercial, cultural, and military movement through 
Central Asia. In the first pkee, because of the social order of nomadic 
tribes, the sites of permanent occupation are rare, and arcbzologicaJ 
evidences comparatively scanty. In the second place, modem CKplo- 
ration has been devoted more to the cartography of moimEain ranges 
and deserts than to elncidatioi] of routes, so that the routes of fheeipJot- 
ers tlTcrmclves have tended to cut across country to striking points of 
vantage. In the third place, the trend of exploration has largely followed 
the direction given by the early Russian travellers, who w'ere concerned 
with traversing Mongolia in north-to-south linchi, to elucidate its ropo 
graphy in relation to the political frontiers of Russia and China; thus 
cutting across rather than following the natural linc3 of communication. 
Lastly, the vagueness of even the most frequented routes in a country 
where travel follows the customs of the nomad ntfier than of the trader 
has made them less obvious to comparative study. 

In some ways the historical approach to the study of these routes is 
even more ill iitni rvadng than the geographical. Above everyihiiig else 
there stands out the historical phenomenon of the Great Wall of China, 
itself based on a sound geographical line of cleavage, and reintorced in 
part by the valley ol the Yellow River. The bias which it gave to all the 
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lines of communication in Central Asia more than two thousand years 
ago has endured ever since. It was designed originally, we arc told, 
to turn back the inroads of different Hun tribes which at that time threat¬ 
ened China from Mongolia; a threat which must evidently have been 
developing for an appreciable period, and have constituted a menace of 
the first order. It might give a dearer idea of the truth to say that the 
Great Wall was an attempt to establish a permanent cultural demar¬ 
cation between the lands of the nomad tribes and the lands held by 
settled people. I need not attempt to enlarge on the relations benvecn 
the Chinese and the nomad tribes, Hun, Turkish and Mongol, which 
broke in successive waves against them. I should like merely to stress 
the function of the Great Wall, during some two thousand years, in 
determining, however roughly, the frontier betw een two types of dvili- 
aation. It has often been pointed out, sometimes with a good deal of 
contempt, that the Great Wall was awkward to defend, easily penetrated 
by invaders with any real insrina for warfare, and easily turned when 
once penetrated. We should not, however, allow such critidsm to 
obscure the true wonh in histoiy* of this colossal achievement in defen¬ 
sive engineering. To begin with, its construction dates the rise of a 
power of resistance in the unwarlike dvilization of China; and it was this 
power of resistance, deflecting the aggression of the Huns, which gave a 
westu'ard trend to the whole period of the Great Migrations, throwing 
against the Near East and Europe the destructive weight of the barbarian 
hordes. 


Later, the Great Wall formed a point d’appui in the frontier poliev 
of the Chinese. The actual frontier varied according to the amount oif 
pressure bearing on it, alternately from the Chinese on the south or the 
barba^ on the nonh ^d north-west. At different times invaders 
established non-Chinese kingdoms in Kansu, Shensi, Shansi and Chihli. 
Some of the waves of conquest swept into China with suffident momen¬ 
tum to penetrate even farther, and resulted in the founding of dynasties 
that controlled the whole, or practically the whole, of the country 
These fluctuations, however, are overborne bv the fact that nomadic 
peoples overpassing the militan- barrier of the Wall have in practice 
dways recognized it m a frontier of civilization. They have always 
f^d ateut to defend it, and they have tended to become merged in the 
civilization they found within it, adapting their own social order to the 
^session of tilled fields and walled dries. They have all become 
(Jine^, and the lands they mastered have never been considered any¬ 
thing but Chinese, m spite of differences of dialect and racial txpc 

The only open land frontier in China is the Central Asian f^nrier 
On the Ounese side of the Great Wall there have always been roads 
^^tmg from the of the counm^ and approaching that frontier 

most ^ebmttd of all ,h«e roods is the cardinal route commonly 
toown as the ImpentdH.ghroad. From classical and pre-elassical timo 
It led from Central China through Shensi and Kansu and ultimately 
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toward Turki^tan and the cotmtries known vaguely to the Chinese, 
from the most ancient times 5 as the Western Kegionst Other roads Jed 
northward toward Mongolia; by the approach of Wubdshan and Tatung 
through Shansi; by the Kweihwa approach north of the great hend in 
the Yellow River; bv the Jehol appnjach through northern Chihli; 
and by the Shanhaikwan entry into Manchuria. 

.Ml these roads have the chamctei of what we may call true roads. 
They are as normal as Roman roads. They are adapted, wherever 
possible, to wheeled traffic, and to the orderly supendsion o£ officials 
and tiTc-coilectors. They follow lines of least physical resistance, 
Shdtcr for travellers is not limited to tents, but is provided at inns, at 
tegular stages. Food for travellers does not have to be carried, nor do 
transport animals have to depend op grazing, but provisions and fodder 
arc gathered from agdculturiLl communities situated along or near the 
road and made available at the regular halting-pkces. 

It is this character of the normal roads which distinguishes them 
from the caravan touies of Inner Asia, North of the Great Wall routes 
are determined by two classes of desett conditions, w hich may conven¬ 
iently be distinguished as the oasis-desert, where people are settled in 
fixed communities, and the pastoral desen, where people live as nomads. 
The first is utter, irredeemable desert, what Sir Aurei Stein calU "true 
desert”, and the Old Testament a howling w ilderness”, but broken by 
oases. Each oasis is isolated, and its population relics in the first place 
on the resources of the oasis itself, and in a lesser degree on trade with 
other oases. In such conditions the trade route retains a strong resem¬ 
blance to the normal road. Transport is concerned with the special 
difficulties of bridging gaps of desert and of providing food and other 
necessaries between the oases. Trade, however, continues to move 
betw-cen fixed points, and because these points arc fixed, the lines of 
commijmcation tend to become fixed channels. Roads adapted to the 
type of desert broken by oases prevail throughout southern Chinese 
Turkistan, and in comparatively modem times have been extended 
into aorthem Chinefse Turlcistan. The roads evolved under the condi¬ 
tions of the pastoral desert must conform to totally different require' 
merits. These are the roads that have prevailed throughout the histo¬ 
rical period in Mongolia, and until the recent past must ha.ve been typical 
also of what we call Ozungaria and of northern Chinese Turkiatan. 

In these regions w'c depart altogether from the canons of the normal 
road. Routes, in fact, are no longer roads designed to communicate 
hetw^etn fixed centres of population. They become, rather, general 
directions of march. Each direction of match is dctemiined by the 
needs of a migrant populadon, moving nnt from one oasis to another 
but between vaguely defined areas. The areas themselves are deter¬ 
mined by prevailing geographical conditions. They are not selected 
in the first place with regard m the potential development of trade, hut 
because they meet the needs of flocks and herds. Men go w'here their 
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cattle and sbeep muse gOj, and such trade as lacer develops must be able 
to follow the wandering incn^ 

Throughout Mongolia and Dzungaria, over temtories larger than 
all Western Europe, it is the lack of oases that has controlled the aedv-- 
ides of human society, inevitably requiring the evoludon of nomadic 
tribes^ There arc no mountain ranges (eJtccpT a portion of the Altai) 
with large glaciers and Urge beds of perpetual snow, sending down into 
the desert streams from which oases can be formed. The prevailing 
climatic condidan is one of sub-aridity, producing enough grass to 
support docks, but requiring migration if the flocks ait to enjoy the 
best av^rilablc pasture throughout the year. 

It has been roughly estimated that about a fourth of Mongolia is 
cither utter desert, or so arid as to invite the occupation of only the 
poorest nomads. Not all of the remaining three-fourths ant arid enough 
to compel nomadic pastoral life, without the alctmunve of settled occu¬ 
pation. Every important mountain range appears to be a centre of 
good climatic conditions, including a regular water supply, bfom W'hich 
the dmiaric lines radiate outward and downw^ard, tJirougli arable land 
and sleppe counny' to sterile desem This, however, is a physital struc¬ 
ture which makes the mounmins centres on which nomadic life conver¬ 
ges, rather than barriers separating one cliimtic region from another. 
The tendency to a nomadic life, therefore, has aiw'ays dominated the 
tendency of sodetj^ to attach itself to particular localities and develop 
the Culture of flxed communities. WcU-ft-voured regions exist in 
Mongolia where agriculture is quite possible ► Still mom 'favoured 
regions are to be found, with abundant forests, good arable land, and 
easily worked mintral deposits, where it might be expected that men 
would rtadily turn from the nomadic life to one of permanent occu¬ 
pation. Historically, how ever, it ha? always been difficult for a minor¬ 
ity to settle in such regions, because they lie open to regionB in w'hich a 
conversion from the nomadic to the agricultural life is not likely, and 
the accumulated wealth of settled ifihabitants would provoke raids Eom 
the w'andetiag tribes. 

It h evident that there have been attempts in Mongolia to break 
away from the nomadic tradition. In the ferrite part of northern Mon¬ 
golia where numerous takes and rivers drain toward Siberia, many 
tumuli and stone monuments indicate that the country was once held 
by the Ujghurs, wko appear to have been the central stock of all the 
Turkish tribes, and the first of the Turks to adapt themselves to agri¬ 
culture and penuanent habitations. The Uighurs, apparently, first 
showed a tendency to settle down w'hile in this region, but theV were 
dislodged by the tribes whose modem representatives am the Qazaqs, 
and after migrarions which took them first wcstw'ard. in the direttit^of 
Chuguchak or perhaps farther, they pitched at last on the norrhem Hanks 
of the Tien Shan, which form the southern rim of Dzungaria. There 
they speedily adopted agriculmjc and rose to a high degree of culture. 
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Tlicir capital is supposed to have been near the modern Urumchi, and 
they even spread beyond the Tien Shan to Turtan, which is in the true 
2one of oasis-culture. 

An analogous and much more complete example of the conflict 
bet^'een the nomadic and settled cultures can be seen at the present tune 
in the Ei region^ which lies» like Urumchi, on the northern side of the 
Tien Shan, but is more accessible horn countries that have always been 
peopled by nomads, and is much nearer the central corridor of passage 
used in the great historic nugrations. The vaLUey^ of the ^ river and 
its affluents oSer every advantage for the development of agtietdrure 
and tovtm life, it is even apparent that settled communities flourished 
there during the pastj but only at intervals. At the present time, it is 
evident that the whole country has been overwhelmingly dominated 
by the nomadic culture for a number of centuries. It lies too much 
open to the inroads of nomadic tribes, and ail the great westward migra¬ 
tions, in sweeping by it on the way toward the steppe countr)’ of southern 
Siberia and Russian Central Asia, overthrew the successive efforts at 
the establishment nf permanent commumties. 

In the zone of oases, on the southern side of the same mountains, 
the permanent communities were never uprooted. They were open to 
raids from the nomadk tribes, but they did not invite nomadic occu¬ 
pation because the absolute desert intervening between oases did not 
favour the passage of nomads with all theJ t cattle arid transport- Differ¬ 
ent phases of indigenous civilization were damaged by these raids, but 
the communities persisted. In this they offer an historical contrast 
with the ni country, where after the gradual subsiderLoe o£ the gr^t 
migrations, agriculture and city-building may still be seen in the initial 
stages of development, Indeed, ’what development there is may be 
ascribed enticely to the peace&l immigration of Chinese colonists and 
settlers from the oases across the moun tains. The people of the coun- 
trj’’, the Qazaqs, who represent the long succession of nomadic invaders, 
are only beginning to modify the nomadic traditions w^hich w'ere neces¬ 
sary to their survival during such a prolonged period, and to cultivace a 
few catch crops. Many of thcni are farmers and dockmastets by turns, 
with only the poorest tending to attach themselves permanently to the 
land, thus represenring the actual process of transition between two 
social orders^ 

In order to understand (he Mongolian caravan routes, which I have 
dassifled as “direcrions of march'\ it is essential to arrive at some idra 
of the migrations w hich tixst worked out their geographical possibili¬ 
ties. It is well enough established that most Mongols are only semU 
nomadic, moving ordinarily to high pastures in the summer and to low, 
sheltered regions in the w^inter. They derive obvious advantages from 
restricting as fir as possible the orbit of migrarion, husbanding their 
flocks and herds by moving rhetn only lt> obtain shelter or a change of 
pasture. The essential thing about them, in fact, is not that they do 
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move, but tha,t they fiw move. The stractuie of their babitatioaSj the 
equality and quantity of all their bdongings, are conditioned mote by the 
necessities of the short seasonal migrations than by the conveniences 
they might oihcr^dse elaborate during the comparatively long periods 
when they do not move their camps. Given a sufficient impulse, them 
is no limit except the presence of grass and water to the possible range of 
their migrations* 

The Mongols, in the past, very probably did not wander to any 
greater distances than they do at present. There is no reason to suppose 
that their habitual migradons covered enormous distances even in the 
periods immediately antecedent to the wholesale migrations W’hich 
affected so profoundly the Mstoiy' of both Europe and Asia. It can 
hardly be doubted that the cause of these huge displacements of whole 
populations must be sought in climatic changes. The geological evi¬ 
dence, I understand, paints to a steady desiccation of Mongolia and the 
adjacent regions of C^ttai A^ia. The researches of Professor Ellsworth 
Huntington have, I think, gone a long way toward establishing the 
theory that this prevailing tendenqr has not been absolutely uniform 
within the last i mo years. In other words, the graph of desiccation 
is not an unbroken curve, bui h broken by relapses toward moistcr 
climatic conditions, if I may so phrase his theory of “climatic pulsa- 
tion’\ 

Among the most Interesting findings of Professor Huntington ate 
the figures he quotes from Australia to illustrate the effect on pasturage, 
and consequently on sheep and population, of rainfall in semi-add 
regions. “According to Harm", he says, “a rainfall of twenty' inches a 
year in Netv South Wales makes it possible to keep over six hundred 
sheep on a square mile of land; with a minfall of thirreen inches only 
about a hundred can be kept; and 'with ten inches only ten sheep.*' A 
decrease of 3 j per cent, (from 20 inches to 13) in the rainfall, &at is, 
means a decrea^ of over 80 per cenL in the number of sheep that can be 
kept in the territory' affected. 

It Would not take nearly 50 great a fluctuation of climatic conditions' 
to start 3 people like the Mongols on migtations far more extensive than 
norma! spring and autumn orbit. They would either hav'c ttj 
resign themselves to the loss of a great part of their stock, and to 
hardships that would severely diminish the population, ur strike out to 
extend their grazing grounds. In such a search for new pastures each 
tribe w^ould naturally find itself brought up short by the neighbouring 
tribes until, the pressure becoming more insistent, a movemcJit of 
cohesion set in, and the united tribes pressed forward in common 
hordes. 

Naturally, no such period of drought would set in abnipdy; the 
pressure would increase gradually until an impulse toward general 
migration gathered way. After the pressure of population had been 
relieved, a period of repopuktion would naturally set in; and during such 
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3 period, especially if the climate underwent for a period of several gene¬ 
rations a slow rcaodon toward better conditions, it is easy to see how a 
great reserve of nomadic tribes could again be gathered in Mongolia. 
These in turn would be set in motion when the nest “pulsatory" period 
of increasing drought recurred. 

The cyclical process of migradon and recuperadon seems m have 
been terminated finally by an aitifidal measure; and that measure, cu¬ 
riously enough, was first applied under Kublai Khan, one of the greaiest 
Mongol emperors. It was he who first encouraged the spread of 
Tibetan lamaism in Atongolia, hoping that it would act as a dvilmng 
agenc The ulrimate effect of this debasing religion was to withdraw 
an enormous percentage of the able-bodied men from active, productive 
life, and both to check the reproduction and drain the wealth of the 
race. The degenerative action of iamaism, howcixr, did nor take effect 
until much later; the period when the Manchus conquered China was the 
last period in w^hich a general migration nearly came to a head. The 
campaigns of the Zungar^ or Western Mongols in the seventeenth 
century almost £ vailed the conquests of the Manchus, and had they not 
been checked by the h'huichus might well have drawn all the Mongol 
tribes after them in a last assault on civilization. The Manebus, howxver, 
were the last conquerors to lodge themselves within the Great Wall, 
and they defended their conquests to such purpose that no general inva¬ 
sion has since threatened the Great Wall. After breaking the power of 
the Zungars or Oldt Mongols in the wxst, and the ChaMrs in Central 
Mongolia, they continued the polict' of favouring the lama church, unti 
it had gained a hold on the Mongols frtjm which they arc never likely 
to recover* At the present time, whatever the progress of desiccation 
in Mongolia may be, it is not likely to impel the tribes to migrations of 
conquest. Saturated wdih Iamaism, the Mongols are not increasing in 
numbers; indeed, many observers believe that they are actually decreas- 
ing. The population of the counm^ is far below the number that even 
the arid territoriqs might support. 

The first migration &<im Mongolia of ddal proptjitions, that of 
the Hun tribes, appears to have taken place about the dawn of our own 
era, at a period when the powxr of the Qiincse Was also in the a:Scendant, 
and the Great Wall frontier was being asserted. The power of resis¬ 
tance which it represented gave the migration a set that took it to the 
north-west, away from China and the settled country' and into the 
Russian steppes. There is ample evidence in historv' to show that this 
initial westward drift, though confirmed by subsequent migrations, 
was concurrent with periodic backwa.shes that affected China and narth- 
ern Chinese Turkistan. Strong Hun tribes were established for a 
long dmc in the Bar Kdl Tagh, dominating the obvious trade-route ap¬ 
proach from Kansu province to Qomul (Hami), Tnrfan and Urumchi, and 
forcing the Chinese to work out the more difficult “silk road", the classical 
route through the wastes of Lop Nor into southern Chinese Turkistan, 
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A survej'^ of ube Great Wall frontier and of the EnouDtaiiis and deserts 
of Mongolia sho'^s^s convincingly why the nomadic tribes, whenever 
Chinese resistance was at all formidable, found it more satisfactory to 
carry out the prodigious migradons which carried them to the north¬ 
west, into the Russian steppes and thence into the nearer east and Russia. 
Northward from the Great Wall a system of iones appears^ First, 
following roughly the itself, there is the zone of the marches, an 
area of fusion between settled Chinese and nomadic Hun-Turkish- 
Mongol cnltute. In the west thts zone is wide and tTgne, fortified by- 
outer desert buffers. In .;Vla Shan the Chinese influence reaches far to 
the north. In the Ordos region, w'hich is like an cibow of Mongolia 
thrust into the ribs of China, the Mongol influence penetrates far to the 
south. Farther east, between Ala Shan and Manchuria, we have what 
is now known a.'s Inner Mongolia proper. Here again the Great W^all 
frontier, though standing in the main, has frequently been overpassed. 
Nomadic mbes at differenr times have seized large parts of North China, 
tending to merge themselves in the Chinese culture, but leaving strong 
traces of their blood and probably modify ing also the dialects of spoken 
Chinese. At the present time the Chinese in their turn are enncKiching 
to the north, occupying belts O'f arable land formerly held by the Mongols. 

North of the rnarches and Inner Mongolia is the Gobi, a zone in 
itself and the Dnly frontier in Mongolia that is of itself a barrier. North 
of the Gobi there is the zone of Central Mongolia, geographical!v 
contained in the basins of the Likes and rivers flowing into, or trending 
toward Siberia. In the west there is the zone of the AJui, and lastly the 
zone of northern Turkistan and southern Dzungaria, lying betw een the 
Altai and the 1 ien Shan and forming the zone of transition bctw’cen the 
true nomad country and ihe oasis-country of southern Turkistan. The 
geographical relation between these zones is one in w hich they do not 
cleave apart on lines of strict division, hut merge into one another. 
Most important nf all, the mountain ranges in general ate at the centres 
of their zones, so thnt historically thev have seri’'cd not as dividing 
barrieis but as strongholds and rallying points. The zones, taken ail 
together, have such a geographical unity that historical causes felt in 
one zone have had i mme diate repercussions throughout the others. 

rhe tribes inhabitirtg these zones are controlled in their lines of 
communication by an axis of deheient wntcr and grazing up and down 
the leng^ of the Gobi, and two a.^es of water and grazing, one along 
the Altai and one farther north. The great sweep of the main Gobi, 
from south-W'cst to north-east, must always have served as a secondary 
outwork to the defensive system of the Great ''Otali. The terrajn itself 
was too difbcuh foe cither Chinese posts or nomadic tribes ever to 
occupy it in strength. At the same time, it creaicd a gulf between the 
marches, or Great VC'aH tronc, and the steppes of Outer Mongolia which 
were naturally the most favourable assembly-ground for great nomadic 
hordes. 
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On the hither side of the gulf, in what is now Ala Shan and Inner 
Mongolia, there is not room for nomadic tribes in fonnidahie numbers. 
There must, in consequence, have been a tendenq- among the minor 
tribes between China and the Cobi to distinguish t'hrif particular inter¬ 
ests &om the general interests of the major hordes to the north of the 
Gobi. That such an attitude would be a natural one is proved by the 
way that the Inner Mongolian tribes threw in their lot with the Manchus 
at the time of the Manchu conquest of China. 

The Manchu icruptioii was itself only the most easterly phenomenon 
ot a phase of universal unrest througbout Inner Asia. Had they not 
been forestalled by the success of the Alanchus, the Mongol campaigns, 
which w’ere being headed by the Oldt Khans in the west and Likdan 
Khan of the Chahars in Central Mongolia, might have eventuated in 
irruptiom a series of attacks on the Chinese from the nordi, and simul¬ 
taneously a migration of conquest from western Mongolia into the 
Russian steppes* The first w^ave of migration, the last migration of the 
Mongols on a large scale, had already been launched* The Torgnts 
of the TarbagataJ, Olots themselves, but at odds with the Zungars and 
the main body of the Oldt tribes, had set forth for the Volga, from which 
they Were to return seventy years later after the pacification of Inner 
Asia by the Manchus ■ and the w'ay was dear at Chuguchak, which has 
alwaj^ been the nomads gate, for further migra,tions in the direction of 
Russia and western Central Asia. The tribes of Inuer Mongolia, how^- 
ever, threw^ in the i r lot with the power that approached them from Man* 
churia and China rather than the pow'ers at w'ork in the steppes of the 
greater hordes, in Outer Mongolia, and the Manchus w^ere thus abJe to 
buttress the Great Wall frontier and consolidate their conquests. 

Along the Altai range there is an axis of w^ater-supply, running from 
north-west to south-east and fading, beyond the Gurbun Saikhan and 
Hurku, into the waterless axis of the Gobi. The Altar do not have 
such a commanding relation to the arid countrv of Mongolia as the 
Kunlun and Tien Shan have to the inner basin of Chinese Turkistan 
Except in tlic limited high crests of the range, far to the west, they do 
not hold Sufficient rcseni'es of ice and snow to nourish outward-fiowing 
streams that gain in volume as the heat of summer increasesi. Never¬ 
theless, they provide a climatic range. As the snow^ mchs an them in 
Summer, flocks can be sent up towards their crests in search of summer 
pasture. More important still, along their flanks arc to be found unfail¬ 
ing lines of wells. The streams originating in the Altai, the eastern 
Altai especially, do not have sufficient volume to flow' far above ground* 
They sink into the piedmont gravel glads that buries a great part of the 
low'er flanks of the range; but, protected thus from evaporation, they 
condnue to flow underground. Below' tlte gravel glacis the w'afer, 
tending toward the surface again, supports pasturage, and, by detecting 
the channels of underground flovr, wells mav be sunk that furnish a 
good supply of water. Thus it is possible either for nomads or for 
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trading caravans travelliag in the nomatlic manner to follow directions 
of march parallel lo the Altaic sure of water and sure of grazings and at 
the same time avoidmg passes and difficult mardimg country. 

These corridors north and south of the iUtai are fair examples of 
the evolution of the caravan route from nomadic ^^dircctions of march”. 
By continuing on the southerly and westerly side of the Altai, the direc¬ 
tion of march can be carried all the way to the Tarbagatai country and 
the verge of the Russian steppes. On the northerly and easterly side a 
simila r line can be followed, if an>lhting even more favourable to the 
passage of large bodies of transport animals* flocks and herds, except 
for final passes over the Altai rising to about E ooo feet. 

Yet another direction of march, offered by the Khangai ranges, 
links the central steppes of Mongolia with the Altai. Beyond that* 
passage to the north, into Siberia, is barred by the dense forests of the 
Yenisei basin and the Syansk range. Hven tribes migrating from north¬ 
eastern Mongolia into Sib eria would find their passage westward barred 
by lake Baik^, and, in fact, the only impoitaat Mongol tribe that ever 
established itself in that part of Siberia appears to be the Buryats, whose 
lands are east and south-east of Lake Baikal. 

In the east of Mongolia the Khtngari range appears to be less a 
barrier between Mongolia and iManchLiria than the backbone of an 
extreme eastern zone of Mongolia, which is roughly the last district in 
that direction inhabited by nomads of the Mongol ot pastoral tj'pc. 
Beyond them there appear to have been, throughout the past, nomads 
of a different type, the Tungus tribes, among them the ancestors of the 
hianchus. They belonged to the hunting, fishing, and forest-roving 
order of primitive people, whose territory, by reason especially of the 
forests, is necessarily less open to the passage of shepherd nomads than 
cither steppe country or such civilized country as North Oiina. 

Thus the natural directions of march in Mongolia appear to be pre¬ 
dominantly from east to w^est and from south-east to north-west. All 
of them converge on the Tarbagatai range and the valley of the Emil, 
in which stands at the present the towm of Chuguchak. TTie Tarbagatai, 
linked w’ith the Barlik and Ala Tau ranges, offer a traverse to the north¬ 
ern Tien Shan and the rich steppes about Issiq Kdh On the route 
south of the Altai a similar traverse is cjffcred from the Baitik Bogdo 
range across an easily negotiable trough of desert to the eastern Tien 
Shan in the neighbourhood of Kuchengtze* The route still farther 
south, that w'hich I ioilowed through the heart of the Gobi, is i^uite 
evidently exceptional. Even if, as I myself suppose, water and gracing 
were in time past more plentiful, it can have sciv'cd only to communicate 
between the Edsin Gol and the nonhem bend of the Yellow River. 
West of the Ediki Gol no nomadic direction of march can ever have 
been practicable. The importance of the route must have depended 
in the main on its junction at the Edsin Gol with a corridor to the north, 
into Outer Mongolia. 
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Granted the alignment of these directions of march, it is obviouLb 
that any etfectiTe TKjstancc from the Qiinese on the front of the Great 
Wall must have diverted the nomad tribes, at the periods when increasing 
drought impelled them to migration in search of new lands, toward the 
west* Comnerging by ail the routes on the nomads^ gate in the valley 
of the Emil, they swept into the Russian steppes and thence diverged 
aU over western Cent^ Asia, the Near and bliddle East, Russia and 
Europe. Only at such periods of prodigious expansion as the upheaval 
under jenghis Khan and his grandson Kublai did the Mongols make 
wide conquests in China; and even then the number of Mongols diverted 
to the subjection of China must have been small compared to the hordes 
that under such a leader as Batu Khan alone poured out to the over¬ 
throwing of Russia. 

The development of trade routes along such avenues of nomadic 
passage must have been slow in the remote past, when the tribes were 
unsubdued and the haa^d was increased by Outbreaks of CiibaE warfare. 
Caravan eadc can only have existed as an advenmtous kind of barter, 
carried on by men leading their convoys tentatively along the routes of 
migratioa, passing at dick own risk from the restricted orbit of migra¬ 
tion of one tribe into that of the next* For evidences of trade of a more 
organized kind, at the earlier periods of which wc have knowledge, we 
must cast farther to the w^cst, to the regions that centre on the basin of 
the Tarim river* These routes have been discussed in such a uiasteiiy 
Way by Sir Aurcl Stein that I should hesitate to make more than a mnning 
comment on tnem; enough only to bring tnem into relation with the 
routes of nomadic origin* 

1 take for granted an acquaintance with tJie piiysical conditions: the 
centraj desert, the enclosing mountain ranges, the streams breaking down 
through gorges from the mountains and permitring the irrigation of 
land in such limited zones as can be fed with water from csnalg and 
ditches. The human factor can be summed up as one of oasis-culture. 
The routes connecting oases arc, primarily, trade routes. Owing to the 
absolute desert so frequently interveumg between one oasis and the 
next, the lines of commuuication ate not naturally adapted to the move¬ 
ment of peoples in migtarion* Even military coi^ict must be abuomiaJ. 
The human tendency toward expansion Is^ among the people of such an 
oasis-culture, sufficiently gratified by developing the transport of goods. 
They arc not easily impelled to abandon one set of farms in one oasis 
merely to sally across a desert and occupy similar farms in another 
oaais. 

One point, how'ever, which appears to me of gteac signibcance, 
has never been touched on by the authorities who have worked over the 
routes of the oasis country. That is the tendency toward w^hat I should 
like to call tentatively a perpendicular as against a horizontal develop¬ 
ment of civilization. The no rmal tjendency of all settled peoples is to 
expand latccally into touch with their neighbours, to proidde an exchange 
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of commodities. The peculiar geography of the mnci: basin of Qiinese 
Turkistaa encourages a difFcrem lendency. 

The typical oasis of southern Qiincsc Turkistan is placed near the 
end of a river flowing from the mDimtains into the desert, at a point 
where the flow of water retains impetxis enough to be carried out fan- 
wise in irrigation ditches. The typicai rivet, if traced upward, is found 
to break down through an outer, desert hamei range, beyond which 
it can be followed up into more fertile mountains. This vertical cons¬ 
truction, of fertile mountains, barrier range, desert and oasis, is more 
pronounced along the flanks of the Tien Shan than along the Kunlun, 
but it is characteristic of bothu The high mountains may produce 
timber. They always produce gold and other minerals, and ofler a 
certain amount of pasture. There is, ccmscc^uently, an incentive to trade 
between the mountains and the oasis. The people of the mountains 
bring down wool, hides, and metals to CTtchange with the people of the 
oasis for grain, cloth, and such mdc manuhictures as can be better deve¬ 
loped In a town than in the moun tain s. 

Thus each oasis tends to develop a self-contained trade and civiliza¬ 
tion, passing vertically up into the mountains and back. Vertical coni' 
miinicatioii is, it is true, more diihcult than lateral. The passage of the 
mountain gorges is comniDniy 50 difficiilt that the peoples of the plains 
and of the mountains do not merge into one polity. Those in the moun- 
t^ns remain pastoral and even semi-nomadic, ’while those in the oasis 
remain farmers, town-dwellers, and artisans. Yet the diversity of the 
products that can thus be exchanged is much greater, and therefore more 
stimulating to trade, than the diversitv of products to be exchanged 
Laterally, between oases. Lateral communication is likely to thrive 
only with the development of a through traffic, as opposed to local 
traflic: such a traffic as is, in fact, known to us from the great historical 
periods, as when, for instance, the Qiinesc built up the trade of the Silk 
Road, 

Indeed, nothing is more obvious than that the people who turned 
the local routes of the oasis zone into important channels of communi¬ 
cation between diffiirent races and different civIlizatJons were not the 
oasis people but the Qiinese, In periods like the Han and T'ang dynas¬ 
ties, when China ’was a great power, the Chinese thrust westward, 
throwing their weight into Inner Asia. I think it fair to assume, on the 
evidence from a number of sources, that the Chinese were not primarily 
concerned with conquest in the inner basin of Chinese TuikistitL 

No single fact is of more significance than that the first organized 
effort of the Chinese to penetrate the Lop Nor deserts, teach the zone of 
oases and open communimtian wfith the Western Regions should have 
been the celebrated mission of Chang Ch^ieO- This mission was des¬ 
patched toward the end of the second century B.C., to seek an alliance 
with the Yueh-chih or Ind<>Scythkns, against the Huns. The Great Wall 
had been completed during the hundred years preceding the mission. 
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The Oiiaese had not only been establishing a front along the Mongolian 
border against the Hsiung-iiu, or early Huns, but had reasserted them¬ 
selves in what is now Kansti provincej and that part of Kama cspcdailv 
which appears on the map as a corridor running past the foot of die Nan 
Shan toward the Western Gobi. The Hsing-nu, or Huns, had not Jong 
belorc displaced the Yueh-chtb in this very Kansu region, forcing them 
to migrate far tcj rhe west, tow^ard Transosiana, whither Chang Ch'ien 
Went to seek them oat, hoping—a hope that was disappointed—to ally 
them Vp'ith the Chinese agajinsr their common enemy the Huns. F inall y^ 
it should be noted that to complete their turning movement which had 
pushed the Huns away from China, the Chinese had carried a supple¬ 
mentary fortification (the celebrated limn discussed by Sir Aurel Stein) 
froni the Great Walt in Kansu right away to the Lop Nor basin. 

In fact, it appears that rhe initial entr)' of the Chinese into Inner Asia 
was to gain a foothold that would enable them to manipulate the nomadic 
barbarians of contiguous regions, to maintain the north-westward drift 
of migration, and prevent a recoil toward China. Trade, it is ^lirly 
plain, did not precede the flag, but followed it. After Chinese embassies 
and missions had begun to pass among the oasis peoples, cany^ing rich 
gifts of Chinese produce to impress them with the power and wealth of 
China, they came in touch with the regions beyond, which are now 
Russian Turkistao and Persia: regions much richer in potential trade and 
revenue. Still farther to the west were even more valuable markets 
for Chinese products, especially silk—how valuable, we can divine from 
classical and post-classical refctcnccs to silk and the '‘'silk-weaving 
Seres”, who were none other than the Chinese, standing behind the 
shadowy kingdoms and powers of Inner Asia. 

Thus the development of trade routes in the zone of oases appears 
to have been, throughout hIstor}% dependent 'on the Introduction of 
through traffic from exterior regions. The mere falling away of through 
trafiic, however, would by no means account for the pronounced evi¬ 
dences of decay in the inner basin of Chinese Turkistan. To account for 
the abandoned cities far out in the desert, and the withdrawal of popu¬ 
lation to points nearer the source of water supply, we ■must approach 
again the vexed problem of desiccation. 

It has been much debated how’ far the ruins of Chinese Turkistan 
Were due to local causes and simple abandonment, and bow far to a 
widespread dislocation of human life by general desiccation, mhitltng 
great movements of peoples and destructive w^ars. I venture to think 
that some Light may be cast on this by a consideration of what I have 
called the vertical stmeture of society in Chinese Turkistan, It may be 
that such a structure could account for destruction as well as for dcvcJop- 
tnent. During a period of drought, or the recession of ice-caps in the 
high mountains causing a diminution of the rivers, the oasis people 
would tend to move up the rivers, nearer to the source. At the same 
time the pastoral mountain people, under pressure of the same causes, 
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would be impelled to move downward and even tu raid the people oi' 
the plains in the effort to secure a. larger supply of food than they could 
purchase with their ditninished pow'er of barter. Neither in the moun¬ 
tains nor on tlie plain would lateral movement, or true migrariori, relieve 
the pressure, because of the difficulty of Edovement w'hicb would rnran 
the abandonment of all heavy transport. If could well be argued, how¬ 
ever, that such regional conflict might originate without a direct climadc 
cause. The migiadons of the nomadic tribes, sw'eeping by the other 
side of the mountains» might so dislocate the **through traffic” of which 
1 have spoken, that a resultant cconoirdc slump would precipitate local 
wars, 

Th.at the painful relief of the pressure of population by war and 
slaughter was effected on these rcstdcted vertical Lines, up and down 
between plain and mountains, appears likely from our broad knowledge 
of the great lateral migrations, which carried the nomadic people to such 
enormous distances. To take only one example, a late one, the Mongol 
conquest of Chinese Turkistan does not appear to have moved along the 
trade-route line from oasis to oasis, on the southern ffanks of the Tien 
Shan. It seems to have swarmed along the aorrhern flanks of the range, 
where continuous pasturage was available; then, when they had mastered 
the whole northern line, they could strike back across the imountains, 
descending to and conquering each individual oasis by a vertical descent 
along the river that supplied it with water. ^ 

One remarkable change in trade routes must be noted, because of 
its Iniportancc in linking the routes of nomadic origin with those of the 
zone of oases. This Is the Tien Shan Pei Lu, the '^Koad North of the 
Heavenly Mountains”. It runs along the northern foot of the Tien 
Shan from the terminal Bar Kbl Tagh to the Hsi Hu (Shikho) oasis, 
where it divides, one branch continiimg along the Tien Shan and one 
traversing to Chuguchak. It is essentially a route linking oases, not one 
suitable to the passage of nomadic hordes. Its historical importance 
is that it lies roughly parallel to the true line of nomadic passage, which 
skirts the southerly slopes of the Altai and atrives at Ckugtich^ by a 
line providing continuous pasturage, and that it gradtially supplanted 
this nomadic route. 

This chajigc of routes, probably origimted in the seventh century' 
AD., when the Chinese under the T'ang dynasty gained for a period 
control over the eastern Tien Shan, may be said to mark the turn of the 
tide, and the ascendancy of settled civilization over the nomadic culture. 
It is mic that later migrations reasserted the supremacy' of the Altai 
rouse, but at internals trade and wealth were diverted again to the foot 

* Addibund evidence rhat die erejt periods of wholesale migiadon had an 
indirect mher rhan a direct poUrica] cffeci on the inner Isidn of Chinese Turkistan h 
prnyided by the atithrapomctric djta githcrod bv Sir Auccl Stein, which apparently 
indicate that nicial type in the oascj has vxricd inconsiderably throu^hom history. 
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of the Tica Shan, 2nd at the present day the true arterial routed of Chines 
Turkistan ate tccogiUzcd to be the road south and che road north of the 
Tien Shan, both the nomads’ direction of mardi along the Altai and the 
Silk Road through the wastes of hop Nor having fallen Into desuetude. 

Not until comparatively late in histor)^ was real coordination cfiected 
between the trade routes of China within the Great Wall, the oasis- 
marked routes along the Tien Shan and the caravan routes that had 
sacceeded to the nomadic directions of march. In everv rnovement 
toward coordination the culture of the Chinese predominated. Even 
such indue uces of culture as those that accornpanied the religions impor¬ 
ted successively into Central Asia—Buddhism, Manichaeisin, Ncstorian 
ChristianitVj and Islam—were sjiecdiiy assimilated^ in every material 
respect, to Chinese influences. It is even more noteworthy that the 
periods in which Chinese influences were most widely paramount were 
those in which the Chinese themselves were ruled by alien masters—the 
Mongols of the YQan dynasty in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and the Manchus of the Ta Ch^ing dynasty, whose dow nfall a few years 
ago has been followed by a 'weakening of the Chinese power in every 
territory beyond the Great Wall, and in Tibet. 

In such periods only could it have become profitable and safe to 
trade on routes that crossed Mongolia from south to north, such as that 
from Kalgan (or alternatively K’weihwa) to Uiga, and thence to Kpkhta 
on the borders of Siberia, traversing the general lines of communJeation 
and the general delimitation of zones. A significant proof of rbijt is 
that the traditions of the caravan men of the present day ascribe to the 
great ^lanchu emperor, K^ang Hsi, who set in final order all the aflairs 
of the new empire, everj^ tradition and custom of theirs which marks 
them off from ordinar^^ Chinese. 

At different times in the long, dark contiiries that preceded such 
periods of splendour—times w^hen the impulse toward migration and 
conquest lagged for a’whfle—those directions of march 'which were 
afterwards to become arterial caravan routes must have seen the passage 
of envoys and missions, going between the lords of tribal dominioos, 
nr between the Chinese and different powers and princelings of loner 
Asi^ The bearing of gifts is hard to discriminate from the origins of 
trade, and trade, of such a venturesome kind, must often have started 
up and died away again during that spectacular succession of troubled 
centuries. Only when the turbulence of Inner Asia had thrashed itself 
out in innumerable mignitions and wars were these routes gradually 
made conformable to their present ser^dee. 

The lint betrveen that past and our present survives in the trading 
caravans, which camp in solitudes that once saw the passage of rnlgtaring 
hosts: the fighting men in the van, and the rear brought up by tents and 
baggage, women and children, herds of ponies, camels and cattle and 
docks of slow-moving sheep. The men of the caravans themselves 
represent the people of the march country, adjacent to the Great Wall' 
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in which there has always been a mingling of influences, between the 
nomads and the settled Ch i n ese. They are borderers, men of no-man V 
land. Their ancestors for uncounted generations, though altematelv 
harried by barbarian raiders and cowed by Chinese tax-gatherers, must 
always have served, as opportunity offered, to further trade and the 
intercourse of nations. In the same way they thcmselTes continue to 
carry trade, and trade of much the same kind, although dragooned bv 
Chinese militarists and plundered by Mongol, Chinese and Muhamma¬ 
dan bandits. 

1 find it a matter of pddc to have travelled among these men on a 
level footing, hardship for hardship and danger for danger. It is mv 
most sincere hope that I may have been ahk to interpret something of 
their spirit and traditionj for their sundval and their obscure but noble 
calling do more than anything else to illuminate and give meaning to 
the ancient routes they follow'. 


OPEN DOOR OR GREAT WALL ?* 
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Nothing could be mote typical of our age than the way in which the 
name of a hard-headefl, realistic man of enterprise like Marco Polo has 
become a symbol of pure romance. We think of ColombuSj on the 
odicr hand, as both a dreamer and a doer, Ht is die patron saint of 
the American tradition, ftom which came Edison and Ford and Alcaan- 
der Graham BeD. They were ail visionaries, but thdr visions issued 
in concrete realities, Columbus, who might have been no more than a 
crackbrained theorist, did actually cross the Atlantic; and in spite of the 
fact that what he was really looking for was China, so that it was all a 
colossal mistake, and in spite of the fact that he died in poverty, his w'as 
the first j:\merican success stofy^ 

As for Marco Polo, he turned his back on the West, the sea, and the 
future. He did travel by ship from China to India, but that we have 
almost forgotten. What we remember is that he traveled by caravan 
through Persia and Central Asia into the domains of the Great Khan. 
He reached China, which Columbus, a couple of centuries later, felled 
to do. Yet the story of Marco Polo is, for us, nothing more than a 
feble; good source material for plays and romances and saccharine Donn 
Bymc whimsicalities, but not important in practical history. Even the 
China in w^hich Marco Polo's father and unde were succcssfiil traders, 
and in which Marco himself was a thoroughly practical social and finan¬ 
cial success for about seventeen years as an ofiicia] and admimstratoi 
under the Mongol conquerors, is not, for us, the real China. 

Marco Polo has become a cliche of the Irind of journalism which 
lays it on thick. Any tourist who travels beyond the Treaty Ports and 
railurays—the '^hard facts*’—of the modem China is “treading in the 
footsteps of Marco Polo’\ This means that he is doing something 
that is glamorous, but has nothing to do with the office however much 
it may appeal to the w'Diuen's dubs. 

Yet the Marco Polo of the thirteenth century was no Halliburton. 
The Venetians of the thirteenth century were the Yankees of Europe. 
'Fheir romance was business romance, like that of the Standard Oil and 
the British American Tobacco Company in creating markets in China. 

^ Athmtif Wanihlf iS4, N" I rjnij' I 
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Their succcisfal men were adventyrerSj as Herbert Hoover was an adven¬ 
turer when he min ed coal in China and gold in Australia; but we do 
not think of the romance of Herbert Hoover as romance of the ima¬ 
ginative, bookish kind. It is only another incident in that prosaic 
thing, “the romance of modem busLncss^\ 

Somewhere between the original Marco Polo—“Venice Boy blakcs 
Good in Orient^’—and Marco II Mi/ione, the tetter of tall tales, who 
would liave been a “wowr'* at the Eriploters Qub, there is a great gulf 
fixed. Nor is the gulf, strange to say, at all hard to find. The Turks 
made it. VtTien the Turks came down and took Constantinople in 
145 j they cut Europe off from the overland trade to India, Central Asia, 
and die Far East. The caravans w‘hich had served the Venetians as 
Canadian Pacific, Dollar, and Nippon Yusen Kalsha liners, ever since 
the Crusades, w^ere laid off. Europe floundered for forty years until 
Columbus led the way across the Atlantic, and the Portuguese, rounding 
Africa, opened up India and the remoter East by W'ay of the Sea. 


n 

The East with which the West began to trade by sea was quite different 
from the East of caravan trade. Marco Polo moved gradually and ardu¬ 
ously from land to land and people to people. Languages, customs, 
religions, were things that he had time to note as the camels lurched 
from hither Asia to Cennal Asia and on into ultimate Asia. He rode 
haw'king w'ith the men of many nations, knew the ’women of many ddes, 
heard all the commerce and a&irs of Asia discussed around the camp 
fire ox in the baaaar, ’was brought before vmeis and men of state. By 
the time he reached China, he was adjusted to China . 

When, on the other hand, the Portuguese, the Spaniards, and after 
them the Dutch and British burst out of the sea to anchor off the ports 
of Asia, they broke in on a w'orld which they startled by their strange 
appearance, and ’'vhich they themselves found alien and incomprehen¬ 
sible. The sundering sea lay between East and West. AdjuFtment 
was harsh and abrupt. Whether the strangers gave goods for goods, or 
whether they simply fought and took, there was no mutual comprehen¬ 
sion. A w^Uy new tradition was created. Marco Polo and the men 
of his tiiTic—William of Kubruck, Pian de Carpine, man y others whose 
names are known and a host who are forgotten—were pardcipants in the 
a&iis of Asia. The men of the sea’Wr'ays, Portuguese and Spaniards, 
Dutch and British and finally AmeriGans, were anything but partid- 
panes. They were intruders; and the chief Amedcan contributions to 
the histoiy' of intruston in Asia have been Commodore Perry''5 forcing 
of Japan in 1S54 and the Open Door Pobey in China, 
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Marco Polo, that tgure of romaocc, had do theories about Aita> 
He had to go by his oi^'n shield Insight into the realities of the Eastern 
world in which by merit and hard work he rose to be a trusted servant 
of Kubbi Khan, Tht British of John Company, on the other hand, 
and such later potent British agents in the Western history of China as 
""Chinese''’ Gordon and Sir Robert Hart, and such Americans as Anson 
Burlingame, w'ho proclaiined in 1868 the hunger of China for Western 
civilhiation, and John Hay, who labored with the British to set up the 
Open Door formula, were not figures of romance. They were hard’ 
h^ded, practical men, and servants, they said, of civilization. It is 
true that their knowledge of the bids was more onesided than that of 
the old plodding caravan travelers, but they had plenty of theories. 
Plenty of theories, and plenty of confidence. They backed their theories 
to override the situation as they found it, and the result of this process 
is the Far East of today, in which the appalling contradictions between 
fact and theory have brought the West up short, rnore puzzled and Inss 
confident than it has been for a hundred ya,rS- 


m 


Perhaps the most pregnant of ail the theories in the catalogue has been 
the Theory of the Chinesencss of China. This may seem a parados j 
but the fact is that the China, of Chinese history and culture, the China 
of the Chinese people, and the China which we call the Chinese Republic 
are not at all the same thing. Nor can we understand the diflerence 
without going back to the standard of Marco Polo. 

When Marco Polo reached China, he found it under the mlc of the 
Mongols* When tbc Western sea adventurers reached China, they 
found it first under the rule of the Ming dynasty, which was of Chinese 
origin. In 1644 they saw it come under the rule of tbc Ch'ing or Manchu 
dynasty; but, because they were in direct contact pr im a r i l y with the 
Chinese, they continued to think of the country as the Chinese Empire. 
JViarco Polo had been in contact directly with the rulers of China, and 
only indirectly with the Chinese. The Westrmers of the age of sea 
power were in contact all the time with the Chinese; thdr relation to the 
rulers of China was only secondary. 

Marco Polo, emerging from the vast hinterland, and leaming to 
understand it in the long, slow journey before at last he reached the 
coast, was more closely in touch with the forces of history than were tbc 
seafarers who, touching first at the coast, gazed inward in perplexity at 
the incomprehensible hin terland and finally decided that the whole 
business was mediatval, if not primitive, and ought to be taken in hand. 
Yet the phenomenon which blarco Polo saw, and of which he was a 
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part, was quite normiil. For twenty centuries or so China ha-S betn 
subject to barbamo conquests from the north- 'rhesc conquests have 
alternated with periods of Chinese recover^'; but the tjarbarians^ in their 
conquests j have always penetrated deep into China, while the ChincsCj 
in their periods of recovery, have rarely penetrated far beyond the frmge 
of the territory north of the Great Wall. Thus barbarian conquest has 
been the posidve pole, and Chinese recovery only the negative pole, of 
the forces which have shape^d the character of China for century after 
century. 

The fact of these conquests is generally known, but their impor¬ 
tance is always neglected. This is quite natuniL For one thing, we 
speak al’ways of the Wei, the T^ang, the Liao, the Chin, the Yuan, or the 
Ch'ing dynasties- Inevitably, in using the Chinese names, wc think of 
them as Chinese. We forget that the Wei dynasty was founded by Tobi 
Tatars. W'e skip lightly over the share of the Turks in founding the 
T’atig dynasty. We underrate the un-Chineseness of the Manchurian 
tribes who founded the Liao and Chin dyoasries. We even speak of 
China as Cathay, a thing which the Chinese would never do, because the 
name is derived from the Khitan tribe, tlie barbadans who founded the 
Lian dynasty, Wc discount the Mongolness of the Mongols and the 
Manchuness of the Manchus who ruled under the Yuan and Ch'ing 
dynasties. How many people think of Kublal Khan, K^ang Hsi, and 
Oi^en Lung as ‘‘Chinese" Emperors? How many people realLzc that 
not one of these rulers would have called himseif a Chinese, any more 
than Lord Curzon, when Viceroy of India, m spite of his profound 
interest in the culture of India, w'ould have called himself a Brahmin? 

The importance of these foreigners from beyond the Great Wall is 
that they ruled large parts of China, and sometimes the whole of it, for 
some 8 JO out of the last i joq years. Nor have all the foreign conquerors 
been listed here, O ther minor conquests bring the tale of foreign aggres¬ 
sion and control to an even higher figure, 

Wc increase the illusion of the Chinesducss of Chifta by uncritical 
acceptance of the dogma thai the Chinese absorb all their conquerors. 
We repeat the formula that ‘‘China is a sea which salts all the streams 
that flow into it”, and let it go at that. W^e forget that it is also true that 
a salt-water tide which flows far enough inland will be turned to fresh 
water by the streams discharging into it. This countcr-formuk. Inci¬ 
dentally, might be of use in estimating the significance of Westemiiatton 
and modemizadon in China at the present day, as a kind of tidewater 
phenomenon. 

We should remember also that, while all the barbarian.s who have 
ever come down into China have siiiiered a sea change, all Qiincsc who 
have pressed beyond the Great Wall have suited a comparable change. 
The barbarian, in barbarian territory, has absorbed or modified the 
Chinese as decisively as the Chinese has absorbed the barbarian within 
China. Where this is not true, as in modern Manchuria, it is because 
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of the intervention of alien factors^ brought by forelgiiers Erom over the 
sea. In the past, many of the Chinese in Manchuria were willing to 
join the Manchus in. the conquest of China. Even in the modem period 
of suddenly altered values, the Chinese who moves into Manchuria 
tends to modifv his Chinese characteristics in proportion as he becomes 
^- Man chnriaji-^ Tn other legions, not yet adected by railroads and the 
new economic impact of the West, the old rule still holds. The Mongols 
who invaded China were absorbed; the Mongols who remained in 
Mongolia ate Mongols to this day* 


IV 


In order to understand this type of histoty, we have to remember that it 
functioned in a definite rhythm for ahuut two thousand years. It estab¬ 
lished precedents. All the populations affected by it grew to understand 
It instinctively, in the same way that the population of the Rhine Valley 
^‘feels in its bones” the turn of every dde betw^een France and Germany, 
in the samG way that the peoples of the Balkans respond insdnttively to 
alternating pressures &om East and West, 

No such precedents guided the reacdon of Chinese and Westerners 
to each other when they came into contact along the seacoast, China 
had never been controlled from the sea. Hard knocks had to be given 
and taken before the relative strengths of opposing values could be 
appreciated. The West, in establishing its domination, had to deter¬ 
mine not only the fact of domination but the form in which it was to be 
eictcUcd, Nor could action and reaction follow the same pattern as 
before, because a superiority of power, working from the sea, is organi¬ 
cally different from an invasion by land* The Westerners, because they 
did not occupy China, escaped the counter-cycle of absorptioil* 

In controlling China from the sea, the foreigners overthrew the 
tradition of the control of China from north of the Great Wall, They 
went even further. Because they were in no position to appreciate the 
concept of China as the erploitcd part of empires founded north of the 
Great Wall—such empires as Marco Polo had seen in working order—, 
they quite ingenuously adopted a view of the frontier regions beyond 
the Great Wall as part of the Empire of China. Even in the nineteen th 
century, we find it an all but universal practice to speak of the Chinese 
Empire, when what existed in fact was a Manchu Empire, of which 
China formed only one part. Such territories as Tibet, Chinese Tut- 
kJstan, and Mongolia were also parts of the Manchu Erupifc, but they 
were organically separate from China, They did not belong to China 
any more rhan Canada belongs to Australia. In fact, apart from proxi¬ 
mity, there is less connection between ChiIB^ say, and Mongolia than 
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there is betweea Aus frali a qjici CuLSjda^ becaTJse Australians and C3na“ 
dians have much in cornmon, while Chinese and Mongols are divided 
from each other by race, kng:uage, religion, and by poiititnl, sodal, 
and cultural tradition. 

Ivlanchviria, because the \ fan rhus themselves formed the link with 
China, was more closelv connected. As the !Mancbus within China 
rame under Chinese infitiencc, they themselves tended to reflect this 
influence bock into hlanchuda. WTien, however, it is stated that a 
territorv* like Mongolia has been Chinese “for hundreds of years'*, it js 
proper to inquire into the nature of the connection. It wdl be found 
that the rcladan between Mongolia and China js primarily one created 
under non-Chinese dynasties, when the Mongols were either conquerors 
of China or allies of the conquerors of China, as they were under the 
Man rbn dynasty, also be found that purely Chinese control, as 

under the Ming dynasty or the present Chinese Republic, has never 
affected anything but the fringes of Mongolia, and that the Mongols 
have always been as distinct £coin Chinese as Germans are from French¬ 
men. The same thing is true, in somewhat different degrees, of $nch 
lerritories as Chinese Tnrkistan and Tibet. 

Since the impact of the West on China was not one of invasion, the 
form of control developed in the nineteenth century was bound to be 
different from that exercised by such historical invaders as Mongols or 
Manchus. The Open Door policy was an inevitable derivative of the 
maritime domination of China; and as China stands between the Great 
Wall tciiitoric$ and the sea, it was inevitable that Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Chinese Turkistan, and Tibet^—the whole vast semilune of the so-called 
outer dominions, which together arc greater rhan China—should be 
subordinated to China. No Open Door poKcy can do anything with 
these territories but tell them to stay put and stay quiet until fondgn 
induence can reach them through China, from the sea. They must be 
forced to deny their history and surrender their national and racial 
identities. ^'Why'*, 1 have often been asked by Mongols, "diidn^t 
President Wilson ever dO' an jibing about Mongolia? “Because”, I 
have always been forced to answer, “President Wilson looked across the 
sea, and saw nothing but China”, 


V 


Wc speak of the Open Door as if it W'eie an Ammicau invenrion; or, if 
we have formed the habit of not believing in any intelligent .'Vmericsu 
foreign policj*, we speak of it as a British-American invention. As a 
matter of fact, it was a policy inherent in the simadom Granted the 
control of China from the sea, and a division of sea power among Amc- 
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ricans, British, Germaiis, French, and ktteriy Japantsc,. in such propoi- 
tions that it was iinpossible for one nation to act without reference to the 
others, it was as nearly inevitable as anything in history that the early 
tendency toward carving out spheres of influence should break down, 
and be replaced by an Open Door policy of unlimited trading eaploita- 
tion, together with a most-fevored-nadon theory of equal opportunity, 
a self-denying ordinance against exclusive territorial ocoipation, and a 
general tendency for maririm e interests to act in concert against any 
development of power on land^ 

A sharp distinction must be drawn between the exploitation of 
China, largely by indirect cijutrol, and the colonial partition of a conti¬ 
nent like Africa, The difference is that Africa is open to the sea ftom 
every sidcK It was natural that countries competing in the partition of 
Africa should enter independently from different points on several 
coasts. International rivalries in Africa are therefore focused most 
acutely somewhere near the middle of the continent. China has only 
one coast, and international rivalries therefore begin immediately at the 
coast, because control of the points of entry by any one nation restricts 
the opportunities of ail nations, Morcos^er, aU nations W'hich approach 
China from the sea have an interest in common against any nation which 
approachc!> China from the landw'^ard side. 

Actually, it is not hard to discern chat the true underlying inspiration 
of the Open Door policy has less to do with the Anglo-German rivalry 
of an earlier period, or the Japanese-American rivalries of the present, 
than with the major issue of sea power against land power. In this 
respect some iUnininating passages can, be found in The E/i/ifafieit af 
Heffty They are all the incjrc illuminating when it is rememhered 

how intimately Adams was associated with John Hay, and how closely 
he was in touch with the inception and formulation of the Open Door 
idea. This need not mean that Adams, Hay, and the Brid,sh and Ame¬ 
rican Govcmmcnis actually analyzed the problem in the terms in which, 
with the advantage of the perspective wc now have, we can now express 
it. If we can divine that they felt the pressure of conflicting land power 
and sea power in such a marmer that they felt compelled to attempt an 
arrifidal stabilizarion, it Is enough. 

This much, I think, is indeed deatn The passage here quoted refers 
to tgoj, when the Russo-Japanese War was Incubating; but it is easy to 
cast back a few" years and see how the same ideas must have been opera¬ 
tive when the Open Door polic}' was first enunciated^ 

For Hay and his pooling policy, inherited from McKinley, the fetilism of 
Ru Mian inertia meant the failure of Ainertra.n intensity. When Russia rolled 
over a neighboring people, she absorbed their enetgEes in her own ruovcnwLnt 
of cuatom and race which neither Tsar nor peasant could convert, or wished 
to convert, into any Western equivrienu In 1503 Hay saw Russia knock- 
Utg away the last blocks that held back the launch of this huge mass into the 
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China Sea, The V!i5t force o£ inertia known as China was to be onited with 
the huge bulk of Russia in a single tnass which no arooimt of new force could 
hcnccfoiw'ard dcEect. 

The issue is plain, and not the less plain for the fact that Adams, a true 
Open Door thinker, was unable to distinguish any difference between 
China and Mongolia and l^tanchuria. It is even plainer now that wc 
have to read *'Bolshevik conviction of destiny” instead of *‘the fatalism 
of Russian inertia”. The whole Open Door theory of the future of 

rested then, as it still rests, on the assumption of an indefinite conti¬ 
nuance of the control of China £com the sea. The rise of a new conti¬ 
nental power in Asia would "knock the blocks from under” the vrhole 
thing; and Russia was then the only power with an almost exclusively 
continental relation to China. 

It was therefore impossible to admit, even later, when the Manchu 
Empire fell in 1911, that Manchuria, Mongolia, and the other outer 
dominions were not parts of China. It was impossible to admit that 
historically and geographically they were distinct from China. The 
theory of the control of China from the sea, under terms of ec^ual oppor- 
Tunit)' in exploitation by trade, demanded that "China” be defined to 
the maximum depth inland, and that any intrusion from the landward 
side into the China thus artificially defined must be resisted in the interests 
of the maritime powers as a group. The Open Door, as a practical 
device, was a sea-pow'er coalition in restraint of Russia; and the first 
nation willing to fight it out in defense of the Open Door was Japan. 


VI 


The later history of the Open Door, and the difference between the fwlicy 
as it operated at first and as it became by subsequent legalistic interpre¬ 
tation, can be dated from this point. Japan, in fighting Russia in 1904- 
190J, was the favorite of what used to be called, so charmingly, “the 
dvilixed world”; but the dvilised world was even more interested in 
seeing a Russian defeat than a Japanese victory. It came very near 
getting the permanent stalemate which it would have liked to see, as 
the best of all possible settlements. Theodore Roosevelt helped to 
bring about a peace which ndthet let Russia retain a sadlsfactor)^ posi¬ 
tion on the coast nor allowed Japan to get a sarisfactory footing on the 
Asiatic continent. 

The implication of a continental position for Japan as an alternative 
to the successful development of the natucal continental position of 
Russia then became the sort point of the whole Open Door coalidou. 
Japan, alone, was neither wholly a sea power nor primarily a land power. 
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The iimbiguous position of Japan, as the doubtful clcraent in TPhat had 
been a simple case of mariiimc interests against continental interests, 
TSfis mainly responsible for the sophisticated, legalistic later manipulation 
of the Open Door thesis. America, as the most maritime of all the 
Western powers, with the least comniitiiiciiTs to vested interests ashore 
in China, became more and more the leader in restraining Japan. 

It was inevitable that Japanese polic}’’ should become increasingly 
disingenuous. Japan, in the middle, liad necessarily to play both ends 
agaiiut each other. It would have been disastrous to let the potential 
continental position go by default; but it would have been equally 
disastrous to disavow the mantime coalibon before the land position 
had been made secure. Japanese policy therefore became a scries of 
efforts to reach the land without letting go of the treaties which bound 
other nations to treat Japan as primarily a naval power whose interests 
were idcnticai with theirs. 

In 1915, under the Twenty-one Demands, Japan very nearly won a 
permanent position on the mainland; but most of what had been gained 
had to be surrendered at the Washingttm Conference of i jat. Having 
got halfway out of the sea, Japan was hauled back in again, chiefly by 
Great Britain and America. T^e treaties resulting from the Conference 
embodied a purely naval interpretation of the balance of power in the 
Far East, designed to prevent any one naval power from exerting undue 
control in the Asiatic seas. They created a state of artificial balance in 
the overseas relations of China; but this balance itself rested on the 
assumption that die ratio between land power and sea power would also 
remain in permanent equilibrium-—that E.ussia, in other words, was 
done for. 

It is this ignorant assumption which underlies the disasters of the 
last few jTears. The spectacular legal aspects of Japan^s ‘"quarrel with 
the World since 133 r have quite obscured the real underlying causes. 
Among other things, the significant incidents of recent Russian history 
m the East are now overlooked, forgotten, or simply mis-inteq?reted. 
Yet they are an essential prelude to Japanese policy. 

Russia, since 1924, has tecogni^cd the independence of Outer Mon¬ 
golia^ a fair parallel to jaf^ese recognition of ^Manchurian indepen- 
ence. It is true that Russia admits a nominal Chinese sovereignty in 
Outer Mongolia, while Japan does not admit Chinese sovereignty in 
Manchulnio. This, however, is a mere finesse, because Outer Mongolia 
Itself refuses to admit Chinese sovereignty, and Russia supports Outer 
Mongolia in practice, although deferring to China in theory. 

Then again, in the direct military action which settled the dispute 
between Russia and China over the Chinese Eastern Railway in 192^ 
1950, Russia anticipated the Japanese method Jn the invasion of Man- 
chuda in 1951, though without carrying the process so far. Russia also 
anticipated Japan in snooting (if tltis accurate hut undiplomatic word 
ma^ be allowed) the State Oepanment, and m establishing the princi- 
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pic, now intcrnarionally accepted, that a nation strong enough to act as it 
pleases always acts in self-defense, and is never guilty of breaking the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

All points of this kind, however, which arc used in diplomatic 
skirmishing, are no more than symptoms of the undcrlj'^ing truth. 
Russia, in fact, had built up a position in the Far East more than equi¬ 
valent to the old position of Tsarist Russia; and as the legal framework 
of the modern international treaties had not been designed to cope 
with Russia, it was possible for Russia to play in and out through the 
holes, while other nations, like Japan, could not break a ^^'ay through 
without a spectacular smashing effect. All the time, however, the truth 
of the situation in itself, of which the disparity in position between Russia 
and Japan was only a distorted shadow, was that the Open Door was on 
the way to becoming a legal fiction. The Open Door is the front door 
of China, opening on the sea, and it becomes devoid of meaning when 
there is a back door opening on the frontiers beyond the Great Wall, 
controlled by a land power which the Washington Conference nations 
are unable to restrain. 

The logical vice of the Open Door principle is that it forbids the 
domination of China by action on the land. It therefore depends, for 
its effectiveness, on the retention of Japan among the purely sea-power 
nations. Yet once a hinterland influence over China begins to develop, 
out of reach of the immediate seacoast, the interests of the sea powers 
cannot be maintained except by action on the land. Moreover Japan, 
while in theory a sea |>owcr, is in fact largely a land power by necessity, 
and therefore, in any period of crisis aficcting the balance of continenud 
power in Asia, Japan is forced to take action before Great Britain, and 
certainly long before iVmerica. 


VII 


The Open Door policy in its inception, imder the disguise of a moral 
attitude, was realistic. It is one of the comparatively rare instances of 
KeaJ-po/itik in the history of American foreign relations. It defined 
the logical cleavage between maritime interests and mainland interests 
in Asia. Once Jap>an had defeated Russia, however, there was no longer 
a clean break between the land and the sea. A marginal problem was 
created, and Japan became an amphibious nation, hsdjf on the land and 
half in the sea. In attempting to apply Open Door principles to ques¬ 
tions that were no longer black and white, but gray, it therefore became 
necessary to rely more and more on legal interpretations. The problem 
developed away from questions of faa toward questions of legality. 
This process has now gone so far that it is several degrees further remo- 
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ved from the plane of fact. Legalism has become an awkward, unmana* 
geable engine which may fittingly be described as Icgalitarianistn. 

This Icgalitarianism has crowded us all away from the crux of the 
situation into vicious disputes over ‘‘justice” and “justification”. The 
inexorable truth is that all analyses of the “jusdee” of Chinese claims or 
the “justification” of Japanese policy, all legalistic debates over the 
creation of Manchtikuo, all heart-searching over the problem of ‘ who 
would be in the right” in a war between japan and Russia, are just so 
much verbiage. The truth, the yeast in all the ferment, is that the age or 
domination over China from the sea is done with—unless, indeed, the 
maritime nations are willing to go ashore in (Tiina, either to “help” 
China or to “help” themselves. 

The Japanese “Asiatic Monroe Doctrine”, and the demand that 
Western nations shall not supply China w’ith munitions or even with 
economic aid, mean precisely this. The “rehabilitation” of China by aid 
from over the sea would not, in reality, threaten the share in the sea 
trade with China w'hich Japan already holds. The threat would be in 
the tendency to bolster up China against Japanese domination from the 
north, from Manchuria and Inner MongoliiL 

The Japanese challenge is designed to test the strength, or rather 
the determination, of the Western powers before allow’ing a real struggle 
to begin. It has, like so many Japanese declarations, been unfortunate 
in manner, but it has at least been serviceable to the extent of making 
clear the magnitude of the issues before any of the W'estern nations 
have definitely committed themselves in such a manner as to make it 
difficult to withdraw. 

The main issue is nothing less than intervention. If any power is to 
devote itself to the vindication of the Open Door, it can no longer 
content itself with staying at sea and uttering pronouncements. It 
must be prepared to go ashore in China, The events of the last two 
years have so shattered the structure of the Chinese Republic that, if 
Japan were to withdraw, the Republic would still collapse, unless 
propped up by Western “assistance” amounting to international control. 
That is the clear implication. No disguise of League of Nations Eco¬ 
nomic Commissions, or international loans, would eliminate the necess¬ 
ity for an active participation in Chinese domestic affiurs, fully equiva¬ 
lent to intervention—^an intervention for which the Chinese arc prepared 
if as a result they can escape the domiiution of a single power like Japan. 
The only way of countering the intervention at present operative through 
Manchuria is positive intervention from the sea. 

Unless the Western nations arc prepared to go to such positive 
lengths, involving definite commitments and an open acceptance of 
responsibility, the Great Wall must remain more important than all the 
navies of America, Great Britain, and the I,akc of Geneva, Whether 
the Great Wall is to be dominated by' Japan or Russia is a merely inci¬ 
dental question. The aad test is easy to apply. Suppose Russia 
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wttc CO dcfirat Japan* How would the siiuiadon be changed ? WouJd 
not Qiina still be overshadowed by Mongolia and Mandiuda ? Woold 
not the Great Wall be just as dominant over the Open Door and the 
Treaty Ports as it is now? Would not Chinese Turkistaji, £ar in the 
heart of the continent, £ar out of reach of any schematic theory that 
could be regulated by VX'ashington or Geneva, become a Flandets 
between Russia, China, and India? Would not the purely matitime 
interests of America be just as effectively reduced to secondarY impor¬ 
tance as they now are? 

Suppose, again^ that the Western nations were to force Japan to 
withdraw' from Manchuria and resign its new continental power* Would 
China, unaided, be able to enter Manchuria again and stand contidendy 
between Russia and J apan ? Would the G reat Wall frontier lands, which 
have begun to break aw'ay from China in autonomy movements in Inner 
Mongolia, rebellion in Chinch Tnrkistan, and defiance in Tibet, return 
meekly to China for the sake of a political theort- which to them is 
abhorrent? Would it not be necessary to extend international aid to 
the lengths of undertaking the “padfication" of these regions on behalf 
of China? 

It is because japan doubts w'^hether the Western powers, once they 
see what is implied in intervention, will be willing to commit themselves 
that the Japanese Foreign Oiiice is conlident, not to say arrogauL After 
having had almost a free hand for more than two years, Japan is in a 
strong position, and can even afford to compromise, if other nations are 
prepared to define and limit the extent to which they propose to munition 
and supply China—espedaUy if Manchukuo can be jockeved into place 
for intemational recognition. 

We ate, to be brief, up against it. Whether Manchum, Mongolia, 
Chinese Turkiptan, and Tibet should or should not theoretically be 
considered "integral parts” of China is now irrelevant. They are impor¬ 
tant, now, in their own right. They are no longer mere names, and the 
fact that we have not been taught to consider it maponant to know what 
Mongols and Tibetans think and feel about it all docs not alter the fact 
that they are now in the forefront of historical m^ents. For us they ate 
something new iti inremanonal affairs, but really they are only resuming 
a function which they exercised for centuries. l^e fact is that the descen* 
dants of Columbus have exhausted the legacy of the sea. The heirs of 
Marco Polo, approaching China from the hinterland, am in the ascendant 
once mote. 


THE MAINSPRINGS OF ASIATIC \nGRATION + 


Sioce the beginning of the r^ventieth century the most conspicuons 
phenomena of .Viatic migiatiOn have beem i) the coLonizadon of great 
areas in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia by milliDQS of Northern Chinese, 
under Chinese mlc; z) the great paxt played by Southern Chinese in the 
development of hlalaysu and Netherlands India, under British and Dutch 
rule; and 3) on the negative side, the failure of the Japanese to migrate 
in any considerable numbers from Japan Proper to the colonial territories 
of the Japanese Empire, Migration from India to Mala ys pa and the 
Islands of the Pacific is probably comparable, in a general way, to migra¬ 
tion from Southern China. The Willingness of the Japanese to migrate 
to Caiifomia and Australia, if not prevented by exclusion laws, and the 
fact that Japanese will go as tra^^elers to regions where they do not go as 
colonists, are phenomena of a dMerent order. 

So striking has each of these phenomena been in its own way, 
however, that there has been a tendency to classify and explain them 
according to theories of race and climate! Chinese from the suh-tropics 
of K’wangtung and Fukien, it is prunted out* go to Malaysia, Siam* the 
South Seas* and Netherlands India. This must be because the climatic 
adaptation required of them is not as difficult as the adaptation that would 
be necessary if they had to face the severe winters of Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia. They can also continue to grow rice in these warmer 
regions, as they did in their home provinces* The Northern Chinese, 
on the other hand, have to endure in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia 
a d i m ate not much more severe than that of Shantung or Sbanst, and 
can continue to culrivate the grain crops to which they have always been 
accustomed. The physical differences between Northern and Southern 
Qiinese are obvious; it is likely* therefore, that the Southern Chinese 
arc racially fitted for southern migration* and the Northern Chinese 
for northern migration. The Japanese* on the other hand, if they go 
south have to cope with climates noticably more tropical than that of 
Japan; if they go north they have to adapt themselves to an equally great 
change in climate. Given the racial differences between the Japanese 
and cither the Southern or Northern Chinese* the comhined Actors of 
racial predisposition and climatic adjustment handicap the mjgmrion of 
Japanese much more than that of Chinese. 

Explanations of this kind are based on a limited range of evidence, 

A chapter in Limitjqf luni a s^porium published bv the Atncrican 

Geographical Society and edited by [aaiah Bowflun (New Yorlc, IVJ?)- 
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and the range of evidence which they ignore is much gtcatcr. For 
instan ce^ the Chinese in Alaska are not hardy northerners from Shantung 
and Shansi, but subtropical southerners from Kwangtung and FukieiL 
The Japanese, as fishermen, are as efficient in the cold and stormy seas off 
Siberia and Kamchatka as they are in the warm seas of the Pacific islands 
and off Australia. MoreOTtr, as colonists, they do not settle on the land 
in Formosa, which is part of the Japanese Empirej but do settle in both 
Brazil and Califoroia, under alien rule. In California, inddentalLy, in 
spite of the fact that here also they have to face Chinese competition, the 
Japanese track gardeners hold their own, and the Chinese engage in 
trade to a larger extent than do Japanese. Even in che mod^ of Chinese 
migration there arc disecepandcs. The subtropical Chinese who make 
a successful living in Alaska do not make it by coldva ting ricen Yet in 
Manchuria, where rice is cultivated and the area under cultivation is 
increasing, it is cultivated neither by Northern nor by Southern Chinese 
but by Korean immigrants. 

At this point a historical approach will help to classify the problems 
that have to be considered. China is the best country to take as an 
example, both because of its territorial bulk and climatic range and 
because if its great population. 

In the most primitive phase of Qiioese history of which any record 
has been preserved, there appear to have been two main streams of 
migration, not from China but timard the center of China—one from 
northwest China and one from what is now Indo-China. The two met 
in the general region of the Yangtse vaLicyn The migratioo from north¬ 
west China was associated with the spread of an intensive technique of 
agriculture originally developed In the loc^s highlands. This technique 
fostered an early devclopinent of irrigation, because ihc loess country 
was fertile if there was enough water, but the toinfall was irregular—rwo 
factors %vhich, taken together, led to the irrigatton of fields vrith water 
taken from rivers. 

The early Chinese, who developed this technique, then began to 
spread into the lower Yellow River volley, che great North China plain. 
Here they had to deal with conditions that w'ere different but not too 
different. Irrigation remained important, but sriU more important was 
the draining of matshes and the building of dikes, both made necessary 
by the flooding of the Yellow^ Rivxr. The technique learned from irri¬ 
gation in the loess regions was adapted to these problems. There arose, 
as a result, a sodal economy that w'as primarily agricultural. Irrigation 
favored intensive as against extensive agriculture, and draining and 
diking led to the development of transport canals.' 

At about the same time, migration from the south w^as resulting in 
the spread of a jungle agriculture and its development toward higher 
forms. It w-as based on rice, not on the millet and wheat that were the 

' Ferdinand r. Kichthofen, Chim^ 5 Tok. (Berlin, i977-i5fTz): Karl A. Wiu- 
fogel, and GiiiUsihsft Chinas (Lcijwig, rgj [). 
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Staples of tbe north; but it aUo resulted in in tensive agriculture; and an 
early development of engineering technique. The rainfall of the south 
was relativcl7 regular^ but technical advances in the cultivation of rice 
brought about the terracing of hillsides and the distribution of water by 
irrigation works. 

The two currents of migration encountered each other in the 
Yangtse valley, and by the time of the Han dynasty of B.C. 206 to A.D* 
120 it was aLnady apparent that the norfhemers were destined to become 
politically dominant. This was partly due to the development of mili¬ 
tary technique in the north as the result of constant wars against the 
steppe nomads of Mongolia and Central Asia, hut it was also the result of 
other factors, ’which there is no room to discuss here. * The final domi¬ 
nation of the northerners, in the provinces £a.i to the south of the Yangtse, 
took centuries, but in the end it re-versed the original stream of migration 
from the south. The ancient migianis firom the south ate now repre¬ 
sented by the Miao, Yao, and other "aboriginal”, non-Ounese tribes; 
while the southern Chinese of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, and 
other provinces, who are gradually exterminating them or driving them 
still farther south, arc themselves the descendants of an interbreeding 
process, at different historical periods and in different racial proportions, 
between northern Chinese and southern jungle-people. 

The result of this long Hstorical process was the greatest agricul¬ 
turally based empire, in extent of territory and she of population, of 
which we have any record. Nor was Jt so sharply divided from the rest 
of the world as is sometimes assumed. Through the agricttlmre of rice 
and tea we can trace afHnides far south and southwest into Siam, Burom, 
Assam and the eastern side of India. Through gradations in the techni¬ 
que of irrigation vc can trace another range of aiHnitics from the loess 
of Northwest China to the oasci of Central Asia and from Central Asia to 
Northwest India and Persia. This means that if the working processes 
of migration in China can be established, the conclusions dra’wn can 
largely be applied, with suitable modldcations, to virtually the whole 
of Asia. 

What were the cardinal characteristics of this Asiatic social economy, 
taking China as the example? Agriculture ’was the primary method 
of creating wealth; the norm of agriculture favored intensive rather than 
extensive cultivation, and grain ’was the primary commodityi Tangible 
Wealth, in the form of Stored grain, became and remained the real stan¬ 
dard of po’ft'er, in spite of the fact that money developed vciy^ early and 
had, within limits, a great importance. Grain was the real standard of 
transport, and therefore canal engineering was mote advanced than road 
engineering, because grain can be transported at the minimum expense 
by inland waterways. Grain ’was the teal standard of military power, 
and military power enTailcd, in consequence, the rationing of troops from 

^ Chi Ch':ao-dag, EcArtt^mti Anas tM Ch'/UM Hr/rtvy (London, pp. 78 -So, 
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grain stores; with the result that infantry W'as more important than 
cavalr)', and siege warfare was more important than campaign strategy. 
Grain was the real standard of government^ and in consequence the 
power and stability of a government were gauged by its ability to collect 
a tax in grain from the land and concentrate it, by inlan d water transport, 
in central depots. Finally, grain was the real standard of social and 
financial power, and therefore the landlord and the local usurer never 
surrendered control to merchants, manufacturers, and centralized 
banking credit. 

For these reasons the emperor himself was a deified landlord, and 
the bureaucrats who operated the machinery of government were chiefly 
drawn from the landed gentry. Cycles of centralization and of regional¬ 
ism alternated according to the concentration of grain revenue in the 
hands of the deified emp>eror landlord or in the hands of the mundane 
regional landlords, but it is safe to say that during the last 2000 years 
the local landlords, who stood closer to the grain revenue and could 
intercept it on its way to the emperor (who theoretically personified them 
as a class), held the real power for a good deal more than half of the time. 
Both they and the emperor, however, intervened whenever trade or 
manu&cture threatened to create theoretical forms of wealth that would 
have displaced grain, the revenue from the land, from its commanding 
position. 

Within a structure of this kind, the migration of both people and 
wealth was limited. It was only toward the south that migration conti¬ 
nued as a steady process, expressed in the slow clearing of the jungle and 
the creation of closely-scttl^ communities, providing land revenue and 
land taxes. The development of mountainous regions was stultified, 
because difficuldes of transport limited the movement of grain; and the 
government, representing the landed interest, crippled by taxation the 
technical development of mining, w^hich might otherwise have created 
other forms of wealth and stimulated the exchange of other commodities 
than grain. The most typical form of enterprise in the mountains was 
therefore the w'asteful destruction of forests. 

Hxpansion toward the north W'^as limited by the steppes. Chinese 
agriculture, ranging as it did from the subtropical south to the relatively 
cold and and north, was flexible enough to allow an extensive agriculture 
along the edge of the steppe, in spite of its bias toward intensification. 
Transport and the form of societ}’, rather than the technique of agri- 
cult^e. Were here the limiting factors. When the Chinese reached the 
cultivable fringe of the steppes, they passed beyond the zone of cheap 
transport by river or canal. Grain could no longer be profitably concen¬ 
trated tow ard the centers of power in China. Even the trade in grain 
from the ^Idv-ated fringe of the s^pe went out into the steppe rather 
than back into China, because only in ie steppe could it be carried cheap¬ 
ly, by caravan animals grazing as they moved and not having to be fed at 
inns. 
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The jealous interests of the dominant landowning classes prevented 
the Chinese from spreading farther into the steppes by adopting a pas¬ 
toral economy. Livestock carries further even than extensive agricul¬ 
ture the “extensive” principle in economy. Chinese who adopted the 
steppe economy tended to break away from the Chinese sodety and 
become “tribal barbarians”; just as tril^ conquerors of China from the 
steppe, in propK>rtion as they p>cnetrated into China and, abandoning their 
ow'n extensive economy, exploited the intensive economy of China, 
were transformed from barbarian conquerors into part of the ruling class 
of China. 

Migration across the sea was also limited. There Wtere virtually 
no lands within close enough reach to provide an addition to the grain 
revenue that was the standard both of the Chinese Government and of 
the only group within China—the landowners—capable of financing 
large ventures. The landowners were also responsible for preventing 
the growth of industries manufacturing commodities in quantity and by 
cheap methods, providing a surplus for export. The typical Chinese 
artisan and handicraft commodities were cither iron and brass utensils 
and cheap cloth, which permitted exchange over short distances between 
town and country', or luxury goods like silk, porc el ai n, and tea, which 
could be profitably exported to the steppes and to Central Asia but 
which in trade with the parts of Asia that could be reached by sea came 
into competition with similar wares and products locally produced. 

It was therefore typical of China that both grain transport and 
commodity trade moved inland—along the Grand Canal, which runs 
almost parallel to and not far from the coast, and which w’as dug at an 
expense that can never be calculated—rather than by coastal shipping 
from the mouth of the Yangtse to North China. .-Mong the coasts of 
the southern provinces, w’here mountains prevented the extension of the 
Grand Canal, trade between north and south created a more lively 
exchange by shipping, and consequently such distant seagoing activity' 
as China ever developed was a monopoly of the south. It even led to 
long voyages to Malaysia, India, and even Arabia; and Arabs, Malays, 
and otliOT came, in turn, to Canton. The traffic, however, was always 
intermittent rather than regular. It represented a quest for rarities, 
treasures, and curiosities, not a steadily developing trade in what we now 
call ‘ consumer’s goods”. It therefore flucniated according to the 
creation of great and stable states in China, India, Persia, and so forth— 
which them^ves represented quiet intervals in a turbulent and fluctua¬ 
ting history. Dependence on luxuries, and intermittent activity, were 
aln^t as characteristic of other Asiatic nuritime traders as they were of 
the Chinese. 

It will be seen that both the movement of p)coples and the spread 
of forms of economy and society w'erc, in Asia, more closely associated 
with great contiguous land areas than with oversea activity and that the 
peoples of Japan, Java, Malaysia, and so forth must, if Asia be taken as a 
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whole, be considered pcdpbcial and excepdonal^^ 'Iliey did not repce- 
Bcnt the cenml stream of Asiatic history, and theti activities did not 
greatly affect the course of history. Although niina has here been cited 
as the chief eiample, it is plain that the principles discussed can also be 
applied to most of the rest of Asia. To bdng about cardinal changes, a 
new principle was required; and when this principle appeared, it did not 
originate in Asia, but was imported into Asia from Europe and from the 
European system as it was established in America. 

Asiatic migration of the present day is, in fact, an Asiatic phencH 
menon only in a secondary sense. What creates it is the activity of 
Europe and the West—an activity developing out of the rise first of 
merchant capital, then of mdustrialism, and finally of the free investment 
of capital all over the world. Without diverging to consider the reasons 
tba r made this process begin in the West, it may be pointed out that the 
chief characteristics of the new phenomenon were flexibility and range. 
The Western economy was able to migrate In w'ays which had never 
been possible for economies originating in Asia. It penetrated master¬ 
fully even into Asia itself, and from that time the old Asiatic forms of 
human migration became increasingly subject to tie initiative and control 
of the migrations of Western trade, industiy, and money. 

The Chinese field of migration shows very dearly the kinds of 
change. The old southern current of migration filtered slowly through 
the jungles and mountains toward Indo-China, forming "pools”— 
Chinese communities homogeneous with the main expanse of the Chi¬ 
nese economy and society. The ‘"pools” in time overflowed, and the 
current filtered toward the south again. There was no deep penetration 
of individual settlers or small bodies far beyond the main front of 
advance; but, partly because of the difficulty of river, canal, and road 
transport, there was a more considerable fringe of coastal traders than 
there was in the north, and Chinese junks ’went as far as Singapore and 
Java and, much more rarely, even farther. This fringe, when the much 
stronger and more fai-rangiug Western forms of acti'idty began to become 
in^ortant, tended to—adihere to it as well as to the Chinese economy of 
which it was an offshoot. Thus, the oversea activities of the Southern 
Chinese may be described as the result of the economic revolurion effec¬ 
ted when the steamer displaced the junk as the vehicle of communication 
between China and Malaysia. It led also to a revolution in the form of 
migration, for it became possible for the Chinese to overleap, by the use 
of the new forms of sea transport, the land front of tedious penetration 
toward the south. The aj^encies concerned relied at first very large¬ 
ly on foreign capital; that is to say, Chinese who could not finance 
their own migration went to work for foreigners who had the money. 
In the course of time, however, those of the Chinese who were successful 
accumulated capital themselves, and this they used very profitably in 
financing further migrations of their countrymen. 

Turning for comparison to the northern front of Chinese migration. 
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the point to be noted first is that under the old conditions there was a 
Limit in tbe north to the spread of the Chinese economy. In the south 
there was no real limit; the increasingly tropical cUmate made necessary 
certain changes in the crops gio^m; but the Chinese economy, being 
based on intensive culture^ maximum use of human labor, accumulation 
of stored grain as the most solid form of wealth, and land revenues as 
the chief source both of private wealth and government finance, was 
dexiblc cnongh to adapt itseJf from the CT<ips and details of method 
required in the Yaugtsc valley to those required ferrher solilLl In the 
north, the approach toward the steppe limited the expansion that was 
possible by adaptations or modifications of the Intensive method of 
agiictiicure and made ncc«sary a radical change from intensive to exten¬ 
sive agriculture. Since the social and state forms that could be based on 
an extensive agriculture were different in certain vital respects from tho^c 
that could be based on an intensive agriculture, and since the society 
from which the northern Chinese came bad a vested interest in the inten¬ 
sive forms, migration was limited not only by the resistance of the pas¬ 
toral nomads of the steppe, but also by the uniw'illingness of the forces 
which controlled China to allow migrants to escape from the system they 
dominated by setting up an aJrernarive ecoootny. 

For these reasons the northern front of Chinese luigtatton faded 
away into an indeterminate zone of mixed economies, in which were to be 
found steppe peoples and peoples who had partly adopted the steppe eco¬ 
nomy of livestock. This mixed economy never achieved a stable form 
of society and state of its own, ho wc ver, because of the rccuttent tendency 
of nomads who had adopted some degree of agriculture to migrate away 
from the steppe and toward China (pardy by conquest), thus assimilating 
themselves to the main body of China and detaching themselves from 
the steppe. As a counter phenomenon, Chiuese who had begun to 
devolve (so to speak) from the intensive economy of China toward the 
extensive economy of the steppe often tended to shed their agriculture 
altogether, to detach themselves &om China completely, and to merge 
among the steppe peoples. ^ In other words, the steppe of Mongolia, 
fading out on the east in ^lanchuria and on the west in Central Asia, 
and the great bulk of China, with its irrigation-agriculture, were each the 
pole of a strongly independent economy, neither of which ever complete¬ 
ly overcame the other. Between the two, on the margin of the steppe, 
there fluctuated erratically smaller communities attracted in alieiuarion 
toward one pole or the other. 

As the coastal navigation and seagoing junks of the south formed 
a fringe along the flank of the southern expansion of the Chinese, so, in 
the north, trade by cart and caravan between the relatively dense popu¬ 
lation of China and the relatively thin population of the steppe formed a 
fringe which extended beyond the zone in which successful Chinese 
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colonization, was {possible. Because of the lack of nvers for either 
tcansport or krigatioii, the region in w^hkh an extensive agriculture was 
possible could not be bound closely to the main body of China. It 
could not fonn part of an economy in which the atteml flow of the 
system of circulation consisted of the movement of surplus grain toward 
centers of storage. Grain that had to be transported by auimals could 
be carried only a short distance before the amount eaten up by the animals 
wiped out the margin of pro&L Such grain trade as existed, therefore, 
went outward from China toward the steppes^ carded by caravan ani¬ 
mals which grazed on the free steppes and did not consume the valuable 
graia cargo. 

Just as the junk traffic to the south was transformed w'heo steamers 
came into use, SO the can and caravan traffic of the north was transformed 
by the introduction of railways. Because railways could carry' back 
toward Qiina at a profit grain grown by extensive methods of cultivation 
on the steppe, it became possible for the first time in Chinese history to 
link an extensive frontier agriculture closely with an intensive domestic 
agriculture. The great modern Chinese colonization of Manchuria, 
north of the limited zone w'hich had always been homogeneous with 
China, and the greatly increased depth of Chinese penetration into* Inner 
Mongolia, must be attributed not to any spccid adaptability of the 
Chinese as agricultural colonizets, nor to any racial superiority of the 
Chinese in facing the Mongolian and Mancdiuriao but to eco¬ 

nomic factors that made possible the closing of the age-old gap between 
China, and the steppe. 

In faa, if we compare the northern and southern methods of Chinese 
migration we see that in the contemporary phase no factor of geography, 
climate, or race even approaches the vigor of the economic factor. 
Moreover, the ccononuc urge toward migration from densely settled 
regions in search of thinly setded regions is insignificant, except where it 
draws vitality from the penetration of the methods of advanced contem¬ 
porary capitalism into new fields of enterprise. It may therefore be said 
that the character of Asiatic migration as a whole has less to do ’with 
climate and the adaptability of race than it has to do with the vigor and 
adapubility of capital enterprise. Where capital is able or willing to 
penetrate, population will follow; and It will follow not because it finds 
the climate or the working condihoiis that it prefers, but because it has 
itself been selected as suitable raw material by those who control the 
capital. That this is true can be proved by reference to the most^diverse 
regions and races. Quuese have gone to Malaysia just as people have 
gone from India to Fiji: because the governing interests in those regions 
elected to preserve, to a certain extent, the land rights of the native 
Malay and Fiji population. Being protected by land laws from the 
economic pressure that would force them into the labor, of all kinds 
which the development of these territories demanded in order to make 
capital investments profitable, it was necessary to find elsewhere an 
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unprotccttd population whose poverty would make it willing to do tlie 
work at pro£tsibIe rates. The maiidme fringe of southern nh i n at to 
take only one example, was a rich reciniiting ground, because the old 
maritime activities were being broken down by the introduction of 
steamers, and the junk-going populatioa formed a link wiih the shore 
dwellers, so that it was possible to turn what had formerly been a ttidde 
of south Chinese oversea movement into a steady stream. In the north, 
the Mongols of the steppe were not protected by land laws, and here, in 
consequence, it W'as possible to expropriate land in enormous quanudes 
and plant Chinese colonists wherever the crops they grew could profit¬ 
ably be transferred by rail to the market, w^hich had been out of reach 
under the old transport conditions. 

Only the simplest of the factors involved have so far been 
considered, and it is necessary to review factors of a much more compli- 
cLted kind if the whole scope of modern Asiatic migration is to be 
understood, Thcte is, for instance, not only the question of the invasion 
of countries like rhina by foreign capital, but the question of the changes 
brought about in Oiina by the adoption of Western methods by Chinese. 
It is now more and more generally recognized that such an incident as 
the “Opium War” of 1340-1^42, between Qil n a and Great Britain, did 
not really originate in any moral question of whether the Chinese w'cre to 
be saturated with opium or protected from it. The war broke out only 
after the derangement of Chinese economy by the invasion of Western 
economy. It made it plain that new forms of economic activity were 
necessary if the capital which the Westerners were anxious to put to use 
was to be profitably employed. In die earliest period of Western 
contact with China, trade consisted largely of the purchase by foreigners 
of luxuries from China, They could not sell goods in suihdent quan¬ 
tities to pay for the luxuries, and in consequence they paid for their pur¬ 
chases largely in bullion. In order to find some method of creating a 
two-way trade they searched patiently for goods that would tmd a sale 
in China. Opium proved the successful solution; so successful that it 
reversed the trade balance and caused an outflow of bnlhon &om China. 
Once the financial value of opium had been demonstrated, it was impos¬ 
sible to suppress the trade, although agreements betW'ccn China and 
Great Britain did for a few’ years gready decrease the consumption of 
opium. At the present time opium has rtvived strongly* Just as the 
foreigners found that the import of opium was profitable in the nine¬ 
teenth century^ so the Chinese have found that the penetradoix of opium 
deeper imd deeper into the hinterland is profitable in the twendeth cen¬ 
tury. Opium represents high value for small bulk and weight It 
can be brought from the remotest parts of China at a profit and thus 
extend money cdtculation into regions that would otherwise be econo¬ 
mically isolated. Moreover, the string of lax stations rea ch i n g &om the 
center of China toward its farthest frontiers makes it possible to use the 
financial profits of opium as a means of political ceatrahzation. 
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The conversion of opium from a method of foreign invasion into a 
powerful but dangerous tinancial and political tool in China itself, is an 
example of the interacting processes by which the Western invasion of 
all Asia has been partly transformed within Asia. 

It has been shrewdly pointed out that the degree of national inde¬ 
pendence in Asiatic countries depends partly on the extent to which 
Asiatic countries anticipate Western conquest by conquering themselves.* 
Thus, in Japan, the old ruling class escaped Western conquest by taking 
over the Western forms of power and with them conquering or recon¬ 
quering their own people. Since then, Japan has maintained itself as 
a great power by developing an Asiatic imperialism which underbids 
Western imperialism just as Japanese trade underbids Western trade. 
In China also processes of the same kind have been started, but they have 
never developed so far as in Japan. Nevertheless, it is possible to point 
to a potential westernized China that would underbid and undercut 
Japan just as Japan underbids and undercuts the Western nations; and 
in such a China there would be, so to speak, an “imperial” stratum of 
Chinese ruling over the more backward Chinese, just as in Japan an 
imp>erial stratum possessing factories, banks, and military and naval 
forces rules not only over Koreans and Formosans but also over the 
peasants of Japan, whose rice-paddy agriculture and economy, based on 
nunual labor, arc just as “imperially” subject to the ruling of the Japan 
of Tokyo and Osaka as India is subject to Great Britain. 

Thus there can be seen in the contemporary Far East a wide gra¬ 
dation of forms. Under British, Dutch, and French rule, cheap Asiatic 
labor creates dividends for European capital, which can therefore be 
exported to the Far East more profitably than it can be employed in 
reviving the depressed economic areas of the home coimtries. Under 
Japanese rule, Japanese, Korean, and Chinese labor (as in Manchuria) 
can be similarly employed to create Japanese dividends; but only by 
imposing upon the subject part of the population in Japan as well as in 
the Japanese Dominions an even lower standard of Uving than that of 
the Asiatics who live under European rule. 

Still a third degree of this pn>ccss can be seen struggling to establish 
itself in China, under Chinese rule. China cannot simultaneously 
create industrial and political independence like the Western nations, 
unless it accumulates capital like the Western nations. To accumulate 
capital, Chinese faaory hands working for Chinese investors must 
submit to even lou’er wages and worse working conditions than Japan¬ 
ese factory workers, because compedrion in Asia today works at three 
levels; the W<»t imposes its standards on the East, Japan underbids the 
W’est, and China threatens to underbid even Japan. 

^hgrarion follows the same three levels. The concentiadon of 
capital for investment demands an unequal distribution of profit within 

• J. H. Boeke, “The RccoH of Westernization in the East", Pari^ Affmirt, 
September, 1956, pp. 3))-}46. 
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fflch country. Industrial Japan prospers at the price of agncultural 
depression, iKcause financial Japan is weaker than its Western competi¬ 
tors and make profits only if its own p ea sa n ts are made subservient 
to its industrial and financial interests, providing cheap labor and consu¬ 
ming so little that profits must be maidc out of the export market for 
lack of a domestic market. Even so, the rate of capital accumulation is 
limited, and therefore cs^ital relies also mainly on export markets. It is 
Japanese capital seeks industrial and commercial employment, 
and avoids agriculture, that the Japanese do not emigrate to setde on 
the land » This is demonstrated indircedy by two of the limited forms 
of Japanese colonizing emigration, in Bra^ and in California. In 
Brazil what gives life to Japanese migration is the combination of govern¬ 
ment subsidy and commercial profit for banks, shipping lines, and so 
forth. • In California, it is the ability of the Japanese to use limited 
capital resources in underbidding Western methods of agriculture a 
process cut short by the American exclusion laws, but surviving, among 
the Japanese already established in America, in a form that reveals the 
characteristics of the process. 

In China the migration of capital and the migranon of people have 
now become deeply entangled with politics. The migration of Chinese 
to Manchuria, for instance, is now no longer a question merely of space 
available in Manchuria and of migrants available from famine districts 
in China. The ruling factor is the profit of Manchuria to Japan. It is 
because of this factor that actual Japanese colonization in Manchuria is 
likely to remain nominal. The chain is as follows; the ability of Japan 
to expand commctxdally and imperially demands the subordination of 
Japanese agriculture to industry. For this reason, even successful 
expansion and conquest cannot result in raising the standard of living in 
Japan appreciably. Since, in spite of the fact that Japanese conquest 
claims to bring law, order, peace, and prosperity to the regions taken 
from China, it would never do to raise these regions above the standard 
of Japan, the condition of the Chinese peasant in Manchuria must remain 
even lower than that of the Japanese peasant in Jap>an. This in turn 
mrann that thcTc is no point in taking peasants from Japan to settle them 
in Manchuria. Such new colonization as is considered necessary in 
Manchuria must therefore continue to be recruited from famine regions 
in China. Japanese colonization will be restricted to relatively small and 
relatively expensive settlements of reservists, placed in Manchuria partly 
to protect strategic regions and partly in order to make Japanese peasants, 
who supply most of the conscripts in the Japanese army, think that the 
reservist organizations smd patriotic societies are really able to do some¬ 
thing for them. It will be noted that not one of the links in this chain 
ha!^ anything to do with the climate of M a nchuri a or the racial charactcr- 

* Fmlji Utley, Ja^an'j Fee/ 0/ Clay (London, 19 ) 6 ), pp. 97. 235 . 

• J. H. Nomuno, “Japanese Emigration to Brazil'*, Pati/u Affairs, September, 
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isdcs of either Chinese or Japanese. AH the links are economic and 
political. 

Since^ at the same dme, japan must justify its conquest of Man¬ 
churia by showing any prohts it possibly can^ no form of activity can 
effectively be forbidden to Japanese subjects for fear of arousing com¬ 
plaints and political discontent in Japan. For this rcasonj so long as 
individual Japanese are afraid of risking their capital in agricultural 
cotcrpnscs in Manchuria, but are sure they can make profits out of drugs, 
drugs will continue to be among the most conspicuous phenomena of 
Japanese imperial expansion. 

The real question is: how long can such processes continue without 
causing more wars between nations and leading to rebellions and revolu¬ 
tions within nations? Both forms of w'ar are inherent in the process, 
because what governs Asiatic migration today is not relative density 
of popuiation and availability of new lands, but rckth-c command of 
capital and ability to put it to use among peoples in regions still not fully 
exploited by the methods that capital can employ. It may even be 
misleading to call the problem one of a choice between “peaceful ebange'^ 
and change enforced by war, or the inhibitioii of change Leading to war. 
For the salient fact is that the one change which really matters is already 
taking place, though at different rates in different region.^—the change 
from noncapitalistic or precapitalistic economics, or capitalistic econo¬ 
mics at a low level of development, to economics in which the only 
standard is one of the profit on capital investment. Under this standard 
the migration of men is subordinated to the migiation of money, and 
the chief rivalries arc not betweeu races, but between nauTc capital and 
foreign capital, or between the capital interests of several nations com¬ 
peting for the control of a region which has no native capital. Such 
rivalries have internecine as well as International consequences, because 
they demand, in each competing nation, the subjection of the part of the 
nation that has no capital to the part that has. This means, in conclu¬ 
sion^ that migration, regaided as the easing of economic pressure by 
shifting populations from one region to another, can neither produce nor 
maintain stability-. Migration, to a very limited extent, eases and defers 
the problems of the modem w odd but does not solve them. They can 
only be solved by creating stability of production, disniburion, and 
consumption withm the countries which at present compete with each 
other cither in providing migrants or in financing rnigratioo. 



ORIGINS OF THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA ; 

A FRONTIER CONCEPT IN THEORY AND PRACTICE^ 


The Great Wall of China, developed out of an earlier system of walled 
frontiers to whtch relatively little attention has been paid though 
notable have been made in recent years, especially by Chinese 

research w'orkerB, in textual criticism, in the gcogtaphical identiheation 
of early place names, and in clarifying the historical sequence of relations 
between the Chinese and various “tribal” peoples.^ it is noiar possible 
to use this rich critical and documentary material to carry speculation 
and discovery a stage further^ 

What factors in the society of China promoted the devciopmenc 
of the Great Wall form of frontier delimitation? Once the miiia line 
of thr Great Wall had been established, implying the concept that the 
Frontier should he absolute and immovable, does the working of any 
of the factors that can be detected in agriculturally based China, and 
in the nomadic pastoral socicq^ of the steppe help to explain the way 
in which, through century after century of the ebb and flow of con¬ 
quest, this inherently permanent kind of frontier was obliterated, rees¬ 
tablished, and modified ? 

VOTien the question is put in this light, it brings two major problems 
into view* In the first place, the history of “the” Great Wall concerns 
the relationship between "civilized”, agricultural China and the "bar- 

* From : Cffi^rapbica/ RjpjfEV Jtxvir, N'* 4 (October 1957)- 

^ For an introduerrion to the subject Me Hau ChO’ch'ing, “Peipiea Ch'smg. 
ch'ertg K'aO (A Study of the. Northern Frontier Great Walk)”, Nita-pao 

(HJjioritaJ .Aiuiusi) of the Historical Sodetj of Ycuchinff Uriver^ity, I (1919)* Sec 
also Wang Kuti-lang, Cbit^-^km Cb^aaj^tb^en^ Yfij^ko K'aa (Study of the Develop¬ 
ment of the Great Wall) {Shanghai, The numcrouA line maps arc espe¬ 

cially useful, hut the author tend* to be overbold in hia conclusions. The best 
atlas is Ou-Yaag Ying. Cbtuig-kim U-fai Hthi'ti (Chinese Kt&rori- 

cs,] Atlas of Adininietrativc ^imdaries and Wars), 3rd edit, (W^udLmg, 193 5)^ See 
also Albert Herrmanu, and ^^epr/iffrdn/ oj China. Flarurd- ytttt.fjin£ T.’fjt. 

Atamf^jpb Scr., 1 {Cambridge, Alaas., 193j) (reviewed in the Cto^. TCXVII, 

^ 9 J 7 . pp- J15-317). 1 am especially Indchtii to Mr. T'ung Kucl-t'ing of Tsing Hua 

Uniixrsity for a survey (in tnari□script) of recent Chinese publications and I'or help 
Id cbcckiiig references to the older sources. 

^ See, for instance, the files of the Yjh {Chixm Hjjfarii'ai published 

in Peiping by the Cbincsc Sotciety of Historical Geography. Ad important attempt 
to todefine the broad idbal and geographical categories of the nmn-Cbikicsc peoples 
with Urhom the Chinese dealt in pracLifi.sical times tfas made recently by Fu Sau-nien. 
iu his “I Hsis Tung Hsi Shuo (East and West Theory of the I and HsLi)", in Ch*tttg- 
ehu Tj'ai YUdn-p'ei Lia-jbih-a^u Stii LjJtr-flw (Studies Presented to Tt'ai Yuati’p'ci 
in Honor of his Sisty'fifth Year) (Peiping, 193^), 11 , pp. Tn 95 "ii S 3 - 
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barian^* peoples of Ccuttal x^sia^ Mongolia, and MatirK itria^ chiefly 
pastoral in economy but paxtly of forest odgiiL ^ In the second place, 
the earlier systems of frontier walls that preceded ’^fhe” Great Wall 
cannot be attributed entirely to the Wats between Qiinesc and “bar¬ 
barians/* Among the earliest of them were walls that ran north and 
south, between one Chinese state and anotheTx There was even a 
wall blocking the approach from the Yellow River to the Yangtze 
Valley, betW'een. the hcadw'aters of the Han River and those of the 
Huai, which divided the dominant southern state of Ch'u hcotn the 
states of North Quna, 


Chinese Bias Towaru Ricru Frontiers 


At this point a double working hypothesis may be stated, corresponding 
to the double problem just presented. There must have been some¬ 
thing inherent in the historica! processes of the state in Oiirifi that 
favored the evolution of w^alled frontiers, irrespective of hostile relations 
betw'ccn the Chinese and peoples w hose ways of life were incompatible 
with theirs; and this bias toward the evolution of rigid frontiers must 
have had something to do with the factor of range. It must have been 
a lack of confidence in their range of action that prompted the statesmen 
of China to build w^alis that limited their own expansion as yreU as defend¬ 
ing them against attack. This factor of range w^as not constant in 
either time or place. It must be assumed th^t economic, social, and 
polidcal developments making possible a great mcnease in range of 
acdon contributed to the rise in China of an imperial state, superseding 
the small national states of the classical period. Thereafter a Umited 
range of action continued to constrict Chinese expansion along the 
northern frontier, but m the south the Chinese kept up daroughotit 
ensuing history and sdll keep up today a gradual but massive advance, 
carrying w'ith them. Chinese forms of agriculture and assimilatirtg, 
socially, the non-Chinese peoples encountered. 

It w^as only in the north that the effort to mamuin a rigid frontier 
persisted. The history of the Great Wall frontier between China and 
the northern barbarians can therefore he said to have perpetuated 
the working of those forces within the society of China that v'ere 
lesponsihlc, in an earlier phase, for the building of w'alls between 
separate national states in China. At the same time, the political 
uses of a rigid, lA^dled frontier were adapted to suit the geographical 

• The Maoizhui, fijr irisurifcc, were n forest people in the bcj^innlng. For the 
forest and forest-bunting coonotny of the Moagols^bcTore Chingghis 

khan w 0. Y. VhilLmirtsav. OhitTirihvitf 0 i strai 

iizm (Screla! Stnjciuie of the Mongob: Mongol Nomidkt Feudaiiam) (Ldunarad 
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cleavage betsvccn the river basins of China, with tlieii intensive economy 
of agriculture, especially irrigated agriculture, and the steppe regions 
of the north, with tlieir extensive pastoral economy. This disrincrioii 
holds as a general rule, though the character of the regions north of the 
Great Wall was modifiedi in the east and north by forests that favored a 
hunting economy and, in places^ the special nomadism of reindeer 
breeders (in. the northern zones of Manchuria, Mongolia, and UrianghaJ 
approximating to Siberia in riimaie and other characteristics). In the 
west it w^as modified by the oases of Chinese Tnrhistan, which fat'ored 
an agriculture quite as intensive as that of China, but only op a minuscule 
scale, not suificient to make a foundarion for large national states. The 
social geography of agricultural, pastoral, and hunting peoples must 
therefore be kept in mind, as wteU as the physical geography of the great 
rivers and plains of China, the mixed forests, watered plains, and steppes 
of Manchuria, the steppes of Mongolia (giving w ay to forests in the 
north), the oases and deserts of Chinese Turldstari, and the especially 
high and cold plateau of Tibet. 

As there is not room in one article for the comprehensive treatment 
of the subject 1 shall confine myself here to the briefest possible meti- 
tioEL of the early phase of W'allcd frontiers in China and then discuss more 
fully the interactinn of social and physical geography m the history of 
the unified Great Wall frontier. 


ChIKA of THF. FEtT3.AL StATES 

In the classical period of Chinese history, which is genctally considered 
to run from the tw'clfth to the third century' before Christ, and in a 
somewhat vaguer way even in the predassical period China w'as 

* The material bcrc presented forms part of i genera] fltudy of "'The Inner Asian 
Ftonriera of Qdna”, on ’wrhich I have been eagaged for some years. Field work, 
linguistk siudiiea, and research into source niateriiiJs have been supported by the 
Social Science Resemreh CouncLl, the Harvard-Ycnchtng Institute, and the John 
Simoa Guggenheim MemorUi Foundation, as wcJJ as by grants rrom the American 
Geographical Society and the Royitl Geogtaphiml Society. voiame Es now 

being prepared for publication, with the support of the Rcsearcb Cauneil of the Lnsti- 
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' By the cscavarions at Anyang, in llonau, niEicb new mnicrbl has been added for 
the study of the prccbsslcaJ perlud a* far back as the fourtccnlh century before Christ 
(apprurimately). For the itijctipiions and other material of this period the chief 
Eourecs arc fhc publication^, in Chinese, of the Academia Sinica. The most recent 
pubUcition in English Is FI. G. CtecUs J 6 e Biri&vf CZ/ilrtf fLjiodoii^ t93Ci), which has 
a bibliography of Chinese vmrees. See also “Soldier and Scholar in ^\iicicnt China** 
by the umc author (PderjSc Afftiirit VIII, 19jy, pp. 33'6-345). the dating cjf the 
oldest Chinese history sec pages a4a and ^46 o£ C. Vi". Bishop, “The Chronology of 
Ancient Cbiua*', Jtmv. Ainer. Oriftt/al Svf., LH. Bishop's condliisions are acccpticdby 
K. A* Wittfogcl in hii‘‘The Foundations and Stages of Chinese Ectmtiiiiic History' , 
Jiir IV (Paris, 1953% 
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nominally an empire, in which the real political power belonged to a 
number of relatively small states. This was a China that hardly reached 
to the Yangtze Valley, Its component states are usually oiled ‘^feudal”, 
a description that serves well enough, with the reservation that the char¬ 
acteristics that make it possible to use the term "feudalism” in referring 
to the historj' of both Asia and Europe were to a certain extent balanced 
by differentiating characteristics, the importance of which increased as 
the evolution of China diverged from that of Europe. 



Fig. 1, China at the pcrkxl of CtjOEEjidrns States and ihe beginning of the Ch'In 
H^irc. third ccniuiy before Chrbt, showing frontior vs'aJb : i. n^tthern profet-Great 
WaJJ of Ch'u I i.soiifhcm proia-Great Wall of Ch'^i; 3. northern pioto-Great Wall 
af Yen ; 4, wenresn pmtq-Grcat WuJI of Wcl j j. ujnthcni proto-Great Wall of Wd j 
6. nophem peotry-Grear wall of Chao ; 7+ northern peoto-Great wallofCh^iii (pie- 
hrperbl) : S. supplementary poat-impcrial Great W'all of Ch'in (Ninghaia reeufflj i 
9r supplcanentory post-imjserial GrciC Wollof Ch'in (Matichorlsm region) ; ia*ei'entual 
main line of the Great '’^ alL Scale of map approiitmtcly i ; 30,000,001?. (Ba$cd utl 
Oti Yang Ying and Hetniunn, ace fooEnote i.) 

In the period of the Contending States, from the fifth to the third 
century before Christ, die sepanue feudal states developed with inclosing 
momentum from their old, feudal form to a new, national form. In thk 
process the weaker states were absorbed by the more powerful cornea- 
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ders. Political unification was at ficst more rapid in tli-j south, which 
may not have been due to cajlicr maturity but ta the bek of an economic 
and social fcamework strong enough to maintain separate national 
states* As a consequence of dais the state of Cb*u, based on the ’i angtze, 
extended its conquests north lo the territon' hetiA'cen the Han and Hnai 
Rivers two of three generations before the achievement or central iacd 
unity in the north, where power was divided among several states, which 
built walls against one another as well as against the ‘^northern bar¬ 
barians”* Then, in the third century before Christ, the state of Ch^in, 
standing not at the geographical heart of Chinese historical development 
but on the northwestern rim of it, subordinated all the quasi-national 
states and created in a crude form the imperial, dynastic, bureaucratically 
administered state that from that time on was the dominant political 
form in aunese history* From that dme on, moreover, wall building 
ceased within Qiina and became associated exclusively with the steppe 
frontier, though the political frontier never became so rigid as the 
delimitation of it by fortiJicatioas would indicate. 


Agrjclt*tuiial Foctnoations Sociai* Forais 

This political outline only hints at the social history that must be under¬ 
stood if the romantic picture of Chinese and barbarians, eternally divided 
by a wall, is to b; given depth and real meaning. For the constructive 
approach that is necessary, the work of Wittfogel b of capital impor- 
tance providing the clearest analysis we have of the geographical 
framework within which the society of China originated and matured. 
Tlie loess country of Shensi, he points out, in the valleys of the Wei and 
other streams tributary to the middle Yellow River, favored an early 
development of agriculture with even the most primitive tools, because 
the soil never carried a heavy forest growth to be cleared off. The 
agriculture of this region tended, moreover, to develop the technique 
of irrigation ’while still at a primitive level, because the chemistry of the 
loess soil is such that It needs only to maintain its fertilit],% and the 
rainfall of the region is irregular so that only irrigation can supply 
water at the right time as W'cll as in the right Small irrigation 

ditches could be made even with stone tools, by the people of one family. 
When the sodetv that grew up on these foundations began to 

• K. A. ^'lEUbgcl* ttrir/schaf/ ii/lJ PjTt T dil 

hutiinJi/iir Ume. a. AL, ILlJ (Lcifuiij;* “ho hh 

‘Toundation* and Stages of Chincic Ecoiiomlc HiiEory'^ [otctl ia foosuotc j}* 

’ “In Niorthwcai Gieei^* vherc the normil tainfill is Eibour mni., it h aa 
Likfiy nor rhit the next gear's ruiofilL will be m low :i5 i6o mm,; hemtE the chances 
of ft ffttmet in that tegion for getting j gtiod O:op wirhouc irrigntion ;irc very meager 
indeed” (Coching Chu, “The Afidliy of North ChiEii Aiatr^, VlII, 1933, 
pp. io6'217i rcfcteticc on p. -17)* 
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expand into the loTfver Yellow River Valley, it found conditions that 
were different, but not loo different. Imgatioo was less important 
than the building of dikes to limit floods and ditches to drain marches. 
It was easy to adapt to these puq^oses not only the lechnit^ne developed 
by irrigation cntcqirises in the loess countrv but the social forms that 
had been promoted, in an agricultural community, by the imponance of 
engineering problems. Technical improvcincnts, moreover, had from 
the very beginning a social effect; social forms in turn, as they grew and 
matured, showed an affinity for particular aspects of agriculture and 
technique, the ciaboradon of which was fostered at the expense of alter- 
native aspects. 

Irrigation and drainage could he originated on a primitive scale 
of family labor, but diey coaid not change the agricultural character 
of wide regions except by collective labor. The society that eventually 
made Itself permanent in China was therefoie ouc that provided large 
reserves of man power for public works, notably by means of unpaid 
fcrr/f labor. The family $\r5tem encouraged the production of children 
at a rate that ensmed a plentitiil and cheap supply of man power. This, 
in turn, both minimiiicd the demand for labor-saving niachinerv' and 
promoted the application of human labor for intensive agriculture. 
Grain was the basic commodity, and the accumulation and storage of 
grain made possible the callmg together of laborers by the thousand to 
work on irrigation and drainage projects. The enlargement of irriga¬ 
tion canals to serve also as transport canals made the transport of grain 
cheaper, at the same time that it discouraged the development of roads 
Whereas, therefore, grain was eventually transported over very great 
distances, in order to provide a snfficieot accumulation at the capital 
CEt}, “ commerce as a whole, except for a few commodities like salt, tea 
and iron, was conspicuously an exchange, over short distances of ac,Ti- 
cultural produce and the artisan manufactures of provincial cities, ^In 
t^ political landscape of Chtna, as a comequcnce, the rural vLIkae has 
always been dominated by the waUed city, set in the country and not 
\cry (hstant m some places reached by a journet' of only a day or two, 
over bad roads, according to the intensiveness of agricultLite and the 
density of population—from an exactly similar walled ciu . 


The W.\lled City in thk Poutical Structc re 

The pnmary standard m range of action, economic and social, political 
and miljtar), is therefore the walled city. The later evolution of national 
states was accomplished by creating a pyramid, at the base of 

which was a group of small regional units, each dominated by a walled 
aty. It was the effort to make these larger units as permanent as the 

■ Ch'no-ung Qii. Kf v Ecamfrrit Arraj is Chiofu Uisiorj (London, 1936). 
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walled cit)' tmit tliat led to the buildinj^ tjf the carlv “Great Walls*', 
dividing state from state imd also, on the north, dividing agriculturaJ 
China and its wailcd'dtics from the open steppe, in which were neither 
walled-cities nor rivers to supply irrigation nor canals for the transport 
of graiiL This phase marked only a tempoEny- imoertainty in the process 
of evolution. It was followed by the creation of an even more massive, 
‘‘imperial'* pyramid of power, based on a still broader nnificadon of 
homogeneous regions and walled cities. It W'as dicn no longer necesaarj' 
to build w^s dividing regions. Internally there remained only walled 
cities, externally the Great Wall, defending agriculture ffom the people 
of the steppe. 

From the survival of the wailed clcy it can be seen that imperial 
unification never wholly superseded the cellulnr structure of small 
regional units. This w^as in part because the social order had evolved 
ruling families entrenched in a special position, which they w^ere able 
to maintain even m the ficc of the imperial interest and its demand 
for centralhted authority. It was by combining a professional stand¬ 
ard of qualilitstion for office with the principle of family succession 
(although without the hereditary titles that distinguish a feudal aristoc- 
rac)') that they maintained themselves. To begin with, public ’works 
carried out by forced labor wtte beyond the scope of even the largest 
feudal ]andh^>ldc^s. They demanded a professional class of adminis¬ 
trators. It may be noted in passing that the complicated checking, 
tallying, rationing, and other record-keeping acti’Birics probably favored, 
as in Egypt, the devdopment of a “professional'*, excessively compli¬ 
cated method of writing, which enabled the scribes to create and hold a 
position apart fcom the rest of sodet>^ ^ The higher positions in this 
class offered employment for the members of ivhat had been the feudal 
aristocTac}\ Out of this there grew a class of ’wealthy, landowning 
families that, generation after generation, entered some of their sons in 
ofhdal life as professional administrators, while the ^rnily Itself remained 
a landholding unit. Rent income, the perquisites of office, and the 
ability, as members of both the landed gentry and the professional 
bureaucracy', to avoid the full weight of taxation and demands for labor 
thus formed a triple standard of economic and social power. 


R.txcE OF State Action 

When all the characteristics thus far mentioned are gathered together. 
It is possible to see that the range of state action in China vras a function 
of the rielari\nely good working order, at any given moment, of the 

* Wittfidgcl, “Faunebtiejm and Stj^s of ChincEc EfOnomic Hiamry”, p, 54- 
For the suni-ivnl of these phenomena into the modem phitsc Wang Yu- 
cJi'uaii, “The Ri-ic of Land Tax and ibc Fail of Dymistjcs in Chinese hUstory", 

IX (i9)6J, pp. loi-azo. 
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following; an intensive agiioiitiinc, made more mtensive by public 
w'oeks in irrigation, drainage, and transport by w^atcr, producing a grain 
surplus the concentration of whidi determined the concentradon of 
political power; long-range eijport of agricultural surplus for storage in 
imperial granaries and local, short-distance exchange of most of the 
necessaries of life between rural districts and provincial, regional cities 
(each of which was also a fortified stronghold, with the result that the 
sl^dard of military raaneuver ^^as relatively cumbersome and inuncH 
bile); a social sj-stem in which land was the unit of wealth but not of 
pow'er, because neitber the regional power of the landed gtntn' nor the 
metropolitan interests of the imperial court could operate independently 
of the professional class of schokir-burcauccats, who in their own persons 
and also in their administradve routine interpenettated and adapted to 
their owm uses both gentry and dynastj-. 

An empire of such structure could expand indefinitely, as long as 
new territory could be acquired in homogeneous units, each with its 
short-range economy of local exchange between country and city 
and each with a surplus for long-range contribution to the imperil 
centers of grain accumulation and gartisan conecatradom The rice 
ailturc of the ’\angtze Valley and the south, although differing in 
important details Iroiu the millet and wheat culture of the north, could 
meet the same need for a swarming peasant class and a sdf-sdecdng, 
5clf-perpettiating professional buteancratic class, interbcklng with the 
landed gentry^ Expansion toward the south became therefore a regular 
Chinese occupation, which w ent on during the collapse of dvnasdes as 
weU as durmg periods of strong imperial unification. Only iA the north 
were both cxp^sion and defbnee repeatedly frustrated, and die gcogta- 
plucal and sodal aspects of this poMdcaJ impotence must now be exa- 
miued. 


Unificl\.tion of China into an EifpiRE State 


A pot incno^e in range of action was the prime characteristic 
the ntwiotion ot China, in the third cenmrv before Christ, under 
Chin Shih Mnang Ti. the “Fitst Empetor”, lie put an end to the 
sepatate nation-states, proving that it had become possible to cstend 
the grogtaphicaJ base of government and at the same time to raUe it 
to a higher stage of development, through greater concentration of 
economic sttmgth and the emplovment of ■‘professional” adminis. 
ttatots instead of hereditary feudal retainers, ^ He abolished the need 

I 1 *1 * 0 ^ “ •“penani of these "professionab" see 
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For mternal walled froiuiers and uqiIiclI and nfordiictl the norlhi^rD 
walled Irontiers defending Giina from the bitbarbas> Tlie possibility 
of thus extending the bs-se and raising the height of the pyramid of 
govemment had been maturing lor centuries, but the rapidity with 
which it was realized, by the conquests of Ch'in Shih Huang Ti bct\^'een 
2138 and Its B,C., must have been, for the people or the time, overwhel¬ 
ming, They were, in fiici, sfunned by it; a generation passed before 
the lull response to the new possibilities could be expressed, and in that 
generation the Ch^in dynasty fell, almost with the death of its founder. 
The Han dynasty, which replaced it, ^ made Dcrmanent the positive 
changes achieved by Ch^in Shih Huang Ti but was in the main a response 
to the new' potentialities of erapire that the smashing Ch^in conquests 
had opened up and by no means a simple contmuation of die process 
of conquest. 

The excessive military emphasis in the Ch'in conquests was the 
cause of this reactive pause of break and modiSed renewal. The mili¬ 
tary strength of Ch'in ’was the Btiiklng arm of an economic system 
and a social and administrative organization that had been claboiaicd 
to the point where full use of their potentialities demanded wider areas 
and increased centralization. The all-inclusive conquests of Ch'in Shth 
Huang Ti destroyed the balance betw^een the economy and society and 
their mobilized military pow'er, by first reaching and then passing the 
limit of coordination between the mUitarj- power of the state and its 
adminlstrarive power of integration. The resistance of the states it was 
trying to conquer made the military expansive power of Ch'in work 
closely together with its administraavc po’Wer of integration. With 
the success of conquest and the disuppearance of opposirion, they began 
to diverge* Conquest became a process in itself^ impossible Co halt or 
stabilize. The resultant strain was too much for the fabric of the new 
empire, which therefore collapsed, though its military power was unchal¬ 
lengeable* 


COJCQOILST OtTRRli^^CI^E!; LtltlTS OF StABIUTV 


It may he said that any state able to store up a reserve of energy’ is capa^ 
ble, rheoredcaJly, of expansion or conquest in a ratio proportionate to 
the reserve accumulated. The use of thk power, however, is condi- 
tioned by the character of the territory^ to be acquired. Depth of pene¬ 
tration into the margin of possible conquest must be calculated in terms 
of the ability to rule as wdl as the ahdiu^ to conquer. The profits of 
conquest depend on the degree of economic and social compatibUity 

» EarUer, or Western, bbis, rafi B.C.-A.D* Later, or EusojEa, llan. A.Z>. 
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or disparit)* bctiJi ccn the state system of the conquerors and the territory 
and society which they attempt to subordinate. Because of the compli¬ 
cated way in which apparent military strength is thus modified, it is rare 
for a movement of conquest to strike the optimum between insufficient 
expenditure of energy and a disastrous ovcrcxpcnditurc. This is one 
explanation of the way in which a victorious nation can collapse as if it 
had been defeated. If it falls short of the conquests it could have made, 
it may have to fight a series of wars; but if it develops too much momen¬ 
tum and overpasses the margin, an apparendy succcssftil war or series 
of wars can be followed by sharp and even disastrous internal reactions. 

This was what happened as a result of the Ch"in victories, and the 
reaction was enhanced because Qi’in stood on the nonhwestem rim of 
the civiliacd world of China, so that its empire had to be created by a 
drive inward, causing a shift in the center of gTa\ 4 ty. It had to “cen- 
traliae’* from a distant frontier position. Partly because of this, admi¬ 
nistrative ccntralizadon could not keep up with the thrust of militarv 
conquest, with the result that in the effort to convert the pow’cr of the 
state from a phase of expansion to one of stabiliaation the empire began 
to crack apart along the line reached by administrative centralization 
but far overpassed by military conquest. 

This was in the general region of the Huai basin, intermediate 
between the valleys of the Yellow River and the Yangtze. To the 
nonh lay the region where the staple crops were millet (several varie¬ 
ties) and wheat; for this agriculture both irrigation and drainage were 
valuable auxiliaries, in the use of which the society of Ch'in was not 
greatly different from those of the other states of the region, though 
more advanced in development. To the south stood the territory of 
Ch'u, the last state to hold out against Ch’in. Rice was the staple of its 
agriculture “ and its technical development was therefore somewhat 
different from that of the north, though not incapable of being combined 
with it, later, in an all-inclusive Chinese agrarian economy based on both 
millet and rice and competent to handle a great variety of technical 
problems in irrigation, drainage, terracing, the prevention of floods, 
and the building of transport canals. Ch*u had to a certain extent anti¬ 
cipated Ch’in in developing toward a supra-national, imperial form of 
state, and although in the final contest the militar>' victory went to Ch'in, 
because its maturing political development was integrated with an 
economic progressiveness and a social evolution more advanced than 
those of Qi'u, even Ch'in was not yet strong enough to assimilate the 
somewhat different worlds of North and South China (for Ch’u was then 
the South) into a single empire. 


« Compire. in addition to Wittfogel. C W. Bishop, “The Beginmnw of North 
and South in China", Pacific Affairs^ VII (1954), pp. 297-525. 
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North and South 


Tlie troubles that attended the fall of the first inclusive imperial dynasty- 
had therefore in part the character of a reaction of the South against the 
North and, in part, in the North itself, the character of a reaction of the 
center against the periphery. In this manner it was left for the Han 
dynasty, founded in 206 B.C., to weld together the cleft betw-een North 
and South, reassert the center against the periphery^, and so reshape the 
imperial state in an abiding form. V 5 T)en this had been done the rice 
lands of the South lay open for Giinese penetration to an indefinite 
depth. The technique of adding to the intensive agriculture of the 
North the still more intensive agriculture of the South and the society 
based on it had been mastered. The grain surplus exacted as imperid 
tribute could be transported, eventually, over vast distances. The 
theoretical optimum of expansion thus became progressive, the deter¬ 
mining factor being the strength of the centralized imperial state. 

By the determination in this manner of northern political orienta¬ 
tion toward the South, the North itself became marked off from the 
“barbarian” steppe more clearly than ever before. This can be seen 
from the w'ay in which the compact, well coordinated administrative 
and military power that had originally made possible the ChTn rise 
to power overreaclied itself in frontier expansion. Its failure here was 
different in kind from its partial failure to bind the Yangtze Valley 
to North China. In the North the factor of social strength was per¬ 
manently biased by an imperative geographical factor. The steppe, 
as such, demanded of any Chinese who entered it a social modification 
divergent from the main trend of Chinese development, with the result 
that the Chinese of the Frontier were fated to ^'acillate, for tw’enty* cen¬ 
turies and more, between orientation tow-ard the tribal pow'er of the 
steppe and orientation tow’ard the agriculturally based, dynastic-imperial 
civilization of China itself. 

Part of the strength of Ch’in, at the time of its final drive tow ard 
empire, had been due to the way in which it was poised almost exactly 
along the line of optimum expansion along the Frontier. The heart 
of its territory W’as the Wei basin, in modem Shensi. In south-eastern 
Kansu, in the semioasis Ninghsia region, and along the edge of the 
tme steppe in the Ordos loop of the Yellow' River it had established 
a frontier position facing the barbarians of the steppe. Many of the 
lands thus occupied were marginal, both because they belonged origi¬ 
nally to pastoral, barbarian, non-Chinese tribes and because the soil, 
climate, and W'ater supply permitted cither an extensive, pastoral economy 
or an intensive, agricultural cconomv. In such a situation the political 
factor was decisive, and it w'as the political accretion to Ch'in of so much 
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tiibal blood that gave it a. permanent name for barbaritv in Qiinesc 
history', 

Tliis has always obscured the really crcaii\ie adTicvcmeiic of Ch'in, 
during its midal period of conquest. It succeeded, in a marginal 
territory, in diverting nomadic, pastoral tribes toward an intensive 
economy and a “Qiinesc” line of evolution that eventually proved 
completely dominant over the racial or linguistic or cultura.1 heritage 
of the tribes themselves, though these characticristics lasted long enough 
to affect the people of Gi'in wkh an un-Qiinese tinge that ofended the 
more cultured people living in the center of what was then the Chinese 
world. Yet w'c can now see that the Ch^in Enc of cvolurion combined 
the ainidiadon of border peoples with an advance toward a Logical 
improvement of the Chinese state itself and so made it possible to draw 
strength riom the Frontier instead of having to divert strength to the 
defense of die Frontier, While it lasted, this condidon must have 
contributed, to a degree diat we can now hardly calculate, to the reserve 
strength of Qi^in. 


Men and Tactics in a Fnop^rrEit State: 


In order to understand both this period, when Ch^in needed to gmsp 
only at points wdJ within its reach along the frontier, and the subsequent 
period, when the need for stabilization forced it to overreach its grasp, 
the careers of two famous men of the stale of Chao may be cited. 

The state of Chao (Fig. i) hdd the northern part of the modem 
Shansi in the period of the G>nteiiding States, which ended in the 
ChTn conqaesL It was more or less permanently at war with northern 
barbarians of a slcppe-nomadic type and buUt for defense against them 
a wall That later became part of the Great WriL Wu Ling, who ruled 
Chao between 51 j and 2^8 B.C. and buih this wall, did not limit himself 
to a static defense, lie “changed the customs [of Chao], wore the 
costume of the Hu [nomad barbarians], and trained cavalry and archers”. 
On one campaign he “set Out, dressed as a Hu, at the hend of his war 
councilors, to the northwest and W'on possession of the Hu Eemtory in 
that region, with the intention of making an attack southward... to 
invade Ch'in”, Most astonishing of all, he even presented himself, 
disguised as a tribal envoy, before the mlcr of Ch'in, in order to form a 
personal |udgtncnt of his dumctcr. 

Sec Quiptcr uf tJiE CM CHbiorEod Memoirs) of Ssu-ATi Ch'ien, p. tji 
of %’oL I of ihc K'fli Jting edition of the Slih {Twenty-live (Dynastic) 

Tlmnricah Shanghai, 9 vola, nf text and I vol. ir:dex of tuunes; index dated T^jy, 
See also J. J. M. dc Grooi, Dft w dtr tvrfi/rtsiJklHJt 7Mt^ I, pp, j-T’JJ, quoting 

this chapter. 
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U Mti, lord of the north of modem Shan!»i under Hsiao Ch^eng, 
ruler of the state of Quo from ifij to 244 B,C, was a frontiers ttian of 
the same kind. He stationed officers to collect the land taxes, which 
were brought to the camps to pay for keeping up the army. For the 
feeding of his troops he slaughtered cattle daily, and he trained his 
men in riding and archcrv. By the use of signal towers he was able to 
concentcatfi his forces where necessary. In one border campaign be 
spread herds of cattle out over the country', to make it look undefended. 
This was reported by small parties of nomads (evidently riding in to 
trade along the border), and the barbarians were tempted to try a raid. 
In this way they were drawn into ambush and defeated with the loss of 
more than 100,000 men. The resultant extension of frontier control 
then brought Chao into contact with tribes that had formerly been 
considered outlying* 

These records clearly describe a border territory of scattered agd- 
cutture and mixed economy, in which the troops were not entirely 
flourTed, for a large regular meat ration is emphasieed. Mourned 
archery was the standard of efficiency, and border defense was not 
strictly of Great Wall lype but mobile and adaptable to rapid concen^ 
tration. The troops were so far habituated to a life approiimaring 
that of the nomads that they were even eager to take the offensive in 
nomad territory. The border conditions were diosc of a nomad society 
—free passage for Email parties of men but not for bodies large enough 
to be dangerous. The mixed, partly pastoral economy is further indi¬ 
cated by herds large enough to imitc the nrids of nomads and to mask 
the front of an atmy. When the Oiiaese took the offensive, they used 
the tactics of pure nomadic vvarifare—swift movement in open country, 
maneuver, ambush, and sudden assault. 

Chao, it is plain, was a Chinese fnjndcr state, modified by contajct 
with nomads in a territory In which intensive, irrigated agriculture 
was not the standard of taxation and administration. In the soutlicm 
part of Shansi it held the Fen Valley,, one of the oldest centers of irriga- 
tton in China, but tlie effect of its frontier expansion was to draw it 
away from this agricultural base and therefore away from the main 
trend of economic and social evolution m China, The army won 
victories 1 but the state perished, because although China as a whole 
was gravitating tow’ard the center and coward the crea-tion of a new 
centraJi^d, inclusive state fottn, Chao was gravitating toward the 
frontier, the pull uf which promoted a devolution toward a more exten¬ 
sive economy, running counter to the general Chinese evolution of 
politicai fotms based on increased intcnslhcation. 


SLi& Chi, f!h. p. of \fol. 1 of the K ji \ikig eilition of the ^TDrenty- 
(iva Histories'”. CompaTt; De Groor, np, tit.^ I, pp. 57-39- Sec also the Jong^ extract 
irom the biography of Li Mu in L, WiegBT, Ttxltx 2 vols. fHicfii-hiicn, 

pp. 191-1^, whetr, hoverer, the somve is not indicated- 
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The Inference from this and from the history'' of Ch^in itself Is that 
although Ch'in also expanded along the Frontier, it did not overreach 
itself, at first, to such a degree as to be dragged awaj' from the course 
of typical Chinese development. On the contrary* the Ch^iii sector 
of the Frontiet itself gravimted to\^'ard the cencei* being brought into 
the Chinese line of evolution, so that Tv^hen the fuli limits of favorable 
frontier expansion had been reached, Ch’in was able to turn without 
a pause and bring its whole weight to bear in China, without being 
weakened by overexpansion into the kind of marginal tenitorj' that 
favored devolution toward an extensive economy and aw^y from political 
centralization. 'Hiis does not mean that Ch^in was not itself modihed 
by the successful way in which it consolidated a frontier position. We 
know that the Ch^'in cavalry had a partly tribal character j it w^as one of 
the *'un-Chincsc” things in Ch'in that account for the Chinese dislike of 
Ch'in (a permanent historical tradition) as the uncouth destroyer of all 
that was feudal, traditional, and conservative^ The truth seems to be 
that the “barbarism^* of Ch’in was the result, not of the barhaiization of 
its Oiinese population, but of the rapid enlistment of tribal groups that 
were in process of being converted into Chlne!»c of the new order at 
the same time that they w^cre being used to destroy the old Chinese 
political and social order. It is quite possible tliat they had a special 
historical function, in duit theic adjustment to progressively developing 
Chinese conditions prevented vested interests from stratifying, stimu¬ 
lated innovation, and prornoted the cvolutionat],^ changes Inherent 
within the Chinese agricultural economy and society. 


FaoNTiEH Pull akd FRONTCEii Pressure 


When it had conquered China, the new empire of Qi^in had to brace 
itself with comparative suddenness against the pull of the frontier away 
from the new' centraiizadon in China. For I think it can be demonstra¬ 
ted that, wdien Ch’in linked up the existing northern border walls into 
the first Great WaU, it prevented ftirthct accretion to its own strength 
by the enlistment of peoples of mixed economy living in marginal terrb 
torieSn Such peoples, no longer able to evolve toward assimilation 
into China, because of the attempt to fix a ri gid frontier, felt intermittently 
the political and military pressure of tribes living in the far steppe, who 
led an unmotlihed pastoml nomadic life, based on the most extensive 
hvestock economy. Adherence to these tribes promoted devolution 
away from the Chinese course of development. Chinese ascendancy 
along the Frontier meant that the Oiutcsc frontiersmen themselves 
developed antievoiutionary, anti-Chinese characterisrics. This was a 
tendency that increased in proportion to the depth of the Chinese pene- 
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tradon into maiginal territories that resisted the iatrodtiction of the itri- 
gatech intensive agriculture and the ^'ceUtUar” structure of dense rural 
populations grouped around walled cities, ’which underlay the social 
canons and political ptacticc of the state in China. From the rime of 
impetial imihcation under Chhn through the foilovi'ing centmics of the 
cyclical rise and fall of dynasties, T think it Is necessary to count on this 
frontier puil as well as on the frontier of tribal barbarians, which 

ranged from local raids to invasion and conquest. If this is true, then it 
must be further said that the ’well known process of the "sinidrarion^' of 
barbarian in’vaders meant tiie slackening of frontier pressure and the 
resumption of the frontier pull away from the center, so that it did not 
solve the frontier problem of China but converted it into an altcrmtivt 
form. 

The Ch^in unification of the Great W'all Frontier, by acquiescing 
in the development of a special frontier population, not ’^^holly Chinese 
in its characteristics, compromised the idea of rigidity that was essential 
to the Great Wall theory of frontier dcltmitadon^ It exceeded the 
efiectjvc range of action of the newly established imperial state, ’which 
overreached itself along the Great Wail as it did in the transitional 
territory bemeen the Yellow River and the Yangtze, making it possible 
for disruption to begin under die feet of the successful conquerors. 


Rf.pe-<teo Failuriv To Hoj-d the Qrdos 


The First Emperor and his greatest Lieutenant, Mcng T^icn, undertook 
both to establish a wall system that would lialt invasion and to create 
social conditions that would supply man power for garrisoning the 
Great Wall. Thi? was to be done by wdding to the edge of the new 
empire and the society that was being standardized wdthin it a marginal, 
debatable land, ne^^er yet held permanenlly by either Chinese or barba¬ 
rians, which for centuries had been known as the Huang Fu or Steppe 
Dependency. ^ The entire Ordos plateau steppe was colonized by 
50,000 Chinese families and the nc’W frontier sector linked by road with 
the Ch^in capital, m the Wei basin. 

Because of the temporarily irresistible military power of Qi'in, 
it was possible to clear the ground of tribal opposition j but for perma¬ 
nent success nothing less was required than the implantation of the 
Chinese agricultural economy in a terrain tlmthad resisted it for centuries 
and that w’as difTcicnt in soil and water supply from the regions in which 
the Chinese methods had been developei Moreover, the expansion 

CiTmpaie C. W. Bhhop, '^Tbi! Rise of Civiliiation in rhini with Reference to 
Tti Geograptual Aspects’'', Rfr., XXU (i952>, pp. 617-43 T. 
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\^'as attempted at a time when the society based on the Chinese economy 
had been new’ly raised to a higher level of development, requiring 
increased specialization in the intensive methods of the older agriculture. 
The whole project, therefore, relied on 'weight of militan' pow'er to 
push through an agricultural expansion that could succeed only if it 
consented to devolve toward extensive agriculture, and even a mixture 
of herding and burning, though the colonists were drawn from a society 
that had just been politically forced to accept progressive evolution 
toward an increasingly intensive agriculture, virmally without herding. 
This involved the anti-historical paradox of attempting two mutually 
exclusive forms of development simultaneously. 

The result was failure. Within a century the barbarians, by then 
known politically as the Hsiungnu, had retaken the entire Ordos. 
The Han dynasty, which had once more united China, basing its military 
power on a more stable balance bctw'ccn the Yellow River and the 
Yangtze Valleys tlian had been possible for Ch^in Shih Huang Ti, had 
to cope afresh with the frontier problem. In 128 B.C. a Han statesman 
advised the emperor against attempting to conquer the Hsiungnu. He 
pointed out that the Ordos project of Ch'in Shih Huang Ti Imd added 
to the empire a territory “marshy, salt, and unsuitable for agriculture”, 
to which it was necessary to transport grain and forage “by sea and by 
the rivers of the north. ITic difRculdcs were so great that only a 
thirtieth part of the supplies arrived (the rest being consumed in transit); 
and the colonists were not even able to support themselves. The 
memorial attributed to these causes the origin of the discontent that had 
caused the fall of the Ch’in dynasty. 

Yet in the very next year, after a new Hsiungnu inroad had been 
stopped, not in the Ordos region but over on the eastern sector of 
die Great Wall Frontier, the same minister was converted to the idea of 
prcvxntive colonization of the northwest, in order presumably to turn 
the flank of the Hsiungnu, though other statesmen still opposed the 
method. Accordingly, a new administrative unit was created in the 
region of the modem Ninghsia, under the name of Shuofang, “the 
Northland”. Here 100,000 colonists were settled and border fortifica- 

A good chronological dheuasion of the step* by which Qi'in cleared the bar¬ 
barian political power from what I have called the “marginal” landi of the Ninghsia- 
Ordos region and advanced up to the northern pan of the Ho-t'ao or Ordoa loop 
is found in Chang Wcl-hua, “Ku-tai Ho-t'ao yil Chung-kuo chih kuan-hai (Connec¬ 
tion between the Ordos and China in Ancient Tunes)”, Y 6 Km/g {Chiatst Historitai 
Gt^P'aphy)^ VI, No. j (Nov. i, 19)6). From such an account as that given by 
Mr. Chang it is only a step to the dis t i n cti o n that I have here made, bused on the rela¬ 
tion of society to geography, between ‘‘favorable** marginal territories with a social 
evoli^n toward China and “unfavorable” marginal territories, with the charac¬ 
teristic of social devolution away from China. 

•• S 6 ii Cii, p. ajo of Vol. 1 of the K ai Ming editioa of the “Twenty-five His¬ 
tories” ; alio “Han-Shu (Han History).” iW., p. j 18 of VoL I. For extract (without 
citatioa of the source) tee Wieger, tp. rir., I, pp. 39a-)93. 
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dons put in hand, and at the same time a scries of offensive campaigns 
was begtm against the Hsiimgnu in Mongolia. The necessary provi¬ 
sioning of the colonists, before they could establish their own agricul¬ 
ture, was as for mi dable a problem as it must have been when Ch'in 
Shih Huang Ti and Mcng T'icn attempted it. From Shantung, on 
the coast, supplies had to be hauled against the current of the Yellow 
River all the way up to the northernmost Ordos. Ordinan' navigation 
being impossible, this had to be done by forced labor, tens of thousands 
of men being required to tow the barges. “ The expense of the coloniza¬ 
tion and the campaigns therefore tar exceeded the x'aluc of the results, 
and the “nomad problem** itself could not possibly be settled by such 
methods, because the Hsiungnu and after them the tribes of later histo¬ 
rical periods, however often defeated, had an indefinite margin of 
retreat, reaching across Mongolia into Siberia. 


Difficlt.tie5 Inherext in the Frontier Zone 


What was it that made the Han dynasty return to methods that had been 
proved inadequate imder the Ch*in? The problem itself, it is evident, 
involved more than Unking up a line of fortifications from the marches 
of Tibet to the Gulf of Liaotung. The true difficulty was the stabiliza¬ 
tion of a frontier society adequately adapted to the margin of the steppe 
and yet au x i l ia r y to Chinese interests and secure against the drag away 
from China resulting from “un-Chinese’* devolution toward a mixed 
frontier economy. Such devolution, when carried far enough, made 
possible social and political coalescence with the barbarians, eventually 
converting the drift away from China into a “tribal”, military pressure 
inward on China. Attempts to fix a permanent degree of compromise 
in these mixed frontier groups could not succeed, because they presup¬ 
posed a harmonization of mutually exclusive forms of development. 

The concept of an optimum of conquest, which in historical retro¬ 
spect can be theoretically formulated, was in fact never capable of 
realization in frontier histor\'. j'VIthough Chinese state theory repeatedly 
tried to make the Frontier an absolute line of demarcation it remained 
obstinately a margin or zone of differentiation. Even the southern and 
northern edges of this margin were not absolute but shifted according 
to the varying range of efficient action, in offense or defense, at different 
periods, of tribal society in the steppe and the agriculturally based society 
of China. 

Impossible though it was to define or stabilize, this margin never 

^ T^ff Chib T'uMg Chitv, Ch. i8 (wrtttea in the Sung dvnasty). For cutract sec 
>X’iegcr. /ar. a/. 
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lost significance. Tribal penetration too far to the south of it, no 
matter how great the momentary military strength of the conquest, 
was alaars offset, when the long-term Eodnl and economic factors 
resumed operanon, by the sinicizadon of the invaders. And the Qiinese 
could not push expansion beyond the northern edge of the margin, 
no matter how strong the dynasty of the time, without eventual triibaliza- 
tioQ of the most outlving Chinese and the reversion to full tribalism of 
the auxiliary, half-tribal groups that had temporarily been brought 
under Chinese controL The significance of sodal form in these alter¬ 
nations is clears but it is also dear that neither sinich^on nor trihaliza- 
tion was the result of an absolute “superiority” in either the dvilized 
quality of sodety in rhina or the military qualities of the frontier tribes. 
Neither could function at its highest potency except inside the extremes 
of a margin of geographical transition. 

Mcng T'ien, attempting to master the Frontier for Cb^in Sliih 
Huang TL, so that the newly achieved empire could be confirmed and 
perfected in a closed vrorld, found ine vitably that the limits of an empire 
created by the ruthless assertion of active principles could not he safely 
defined by resting passively on the line of a negative, defensive, contai¬ 
ning Frontier. To stop short on a theoretical line of cleavage was 
impossible, because it would have required the assumption that the 
positive expenditure of energy on a great scale. In moving up to the line 
of the Great Wall, could be stopped short without a dangerous frontier 
“drag”, converting itself eventually into a reactive inward prressure 
against the center. The assertion, or confession, that the empire of 
Ch^m Shin Huang Ti could go no faithet wnthout ’weakening itself 
implied the corollary that the frontier peoples could attempt a counter- 
pressure against the Chinese. 


The Gruat Waix CoNCEirr; Aesolute ahq Reu^tive 


Yet China was committed, first by the Ch^in umfication and then bv the 
imperial line of development renewed under the Han dynasty, to a 
permanent form of the imperial state, based on a recognizable body of 
economic practices and the social forms that they predicated. It could 
not make concessions to the geography and society of the steppe without 
admitting incompatible and competitive forms of state development. 
Obviously, therefore, a line of cleavage existed, somewhere, between 
the territories and peoples that would advantageously be included in the 
Chinese empire and those that could not. This the line that the 
Great Wall was mtended to define. In practice it ’was Impossible to 
maintain the concept of a line that could not be crossed; what was 
attempted, therefore, was an easing oS of the process of expansion tltat 
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would keep up the appeacmee of a continuing outward pressure. For 
thisj even the gtandiosity of the Great Wall was insulhdcnt It was 
necessary to employ social devices that won Id discreetly diminish the 
outward thrust of the Ch'in frontier policy, without breaking it off so 
abruptly as to invite counterattack; and this meant the recognition of 
intermediate social groups that, though not fully homogeneous with the 
main body of China inside the Great Wall, w'ould be amenable to Chinese 
control. 


The Frontier Reservoir 


As a result of this compromise, repeated at inter\-als and never fully 
successful, between the absolute or Great Wall concept of the Fronder 
and the relative or social concept, vrhlch admitted and made use of social 
forms intermediate between full dependence on Chinese intensive agri¬ 
culture and full reliance on the extensive economy of pastoral nomadism, 
there arose the phenomenon that T have elsew^here described as the 
frontier "reservoir”. Its characteiisdcs may be briefly restated as 
follows: 

The linear Frontier never esdsted except as a concept. The depth 
of the trans-Fronticr, beyond the recogniaed linear Frontier, made 
possible a historical structure of zones, which varied from time to dme. 
These w'exe occupied by a gfaduated series of social groups, from partly 
sinicized nomads and semibarbarized Chinese, in the zone adjacent 
to China, to steppe peoples in Mongolia, forest peoples in North Man¬ 
churia and UrianghaJ, and peoples of the plateau in Tibet, of whom the 
more distant w'cte virtually unmodified by such attenuated contacts as 
they had ivith China. The oasis peoples of Chinese Turkistan formed 
another group, W'ith special liistorlcal functions. Within this graduated 
Scries those groups tliat adjoined the Great Wall held the finnerj "^‘reser¬ 
voir * of political control over the Frontier. By origin and In function 
they Were ambivaleut social bodies, which could either ser^''e Chinese 
control of the Frontier or become auxjlkry to attacks on China, which 
originating in the (outer) "reservoir” of tribal conquests, in the depths 
of the trans-FfOnder or Outer Frontier, swept with them the peoples of 
the inner resef\'oif zone or Inner Frontier. 

These auxiliary peoples of the Inner Frontier are probably the 
least studied of the major agents in Chinese history. Ti ring by-prc^ucts 
of the total impact on each other of China a^ a yr liole and die Frontier 


Owen LattiqiQre* Ma/td/una, a/ Cow/fif/, 2nJ edit. (New York, 

For eiqimplM both of the MongGlhacinni of ChiDcse innH of the approTiomtion of 
a^i^lnu^I MongeU to Cfutunc peasants, ciitnpare Owen LaitlnKin:, Thi Matrix 
aj (Nctv York, 19)4). 
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as a whole, they were not genuinely rooted in either the economy and 
society of China or those of the forested Manchurian mountains, the 
steppes of Mongolia, or the Tibetan plateau. Yet it should not be assum¬ 
ed that they had therefore no importance of their own. In spite of 
their limited absolute power, they were of the greatest relative impor¬ 
tance. In passive phases they represented the balance, at any given time, 
between China and the Frontier; but in active phases they were agents 
of ferment in frontier relations, causing new adjustments of the balance 
and preventing it from ever becoming static and permanent. 

Because of this, it is not always necessary to search the core of 
China for the causes of the great periods of Chinese expansion. Nor 
are the origins of great nomadic conquests to be found only in the widest 
regions of the true steppe. For the steppe we find a wide acceptance of 
elaborate mechanical explanations, in the form of climatic cycles or 
progressive desiccation, to accoimt for the "blind” eruption of nomad 
hordes. ^ For China, though its p>olitlcal and social history is much 
more adequately documented, we have equally mechanical theories of 
population pressure, and so forth. Such explanations arc not adequate. 
Mature historical understanding requires full recognition of the factors 
of physical geography, the climatic stimulus (where it can be proved), 
and the character of the environment as a whole; but it also demands an 
appreciation of the dynamics of social groups. The geographical 
^stinction between China, a land permitting and encouraging intensive, 
irrigated agriculture, and the plateau, steppe, and forest regions of the 
Frontier (the oasis regions of Ninghsia, lOmsu, and Chinese Turkistan 
form a special category) not only is plain in itself but demands separate 
recognition of the characteristics of the social groups n'pical of each 
landscape. 


Ri.st:?iDLANCE TO OnirJt Fuontier Pkoijlu.is 


Moreover, the history of the Great Wall Frontier suggests at least an 
outline of general principles. The problems here faced by Qiina, 
in the past, have a broad resemblance to the problems with which the 
Romans tried to cope in building //ar/es ^ (limiting w’alls) to set a bound 

Perhaps the best recent tcsutcincnt of these theories of geographical imtcr- 
blism is in the discussion of nomad migrations and conquests in Vol. j of A. J. Toyn¬ 
bee's Study of Hii/ory (London, 19 J4), pp. 7-22; also his account (pp. 22-50) of the 
shift of the Osmanli Turks from nomadLnm to dominion over settled peoples and his 
surs’cy (pp. 595-454) of the supposed climatic causes of “Nomad eruptions". 

® Qtmparc the apposite use by Sir Aurcl Stein in his various authoritative works 
on Chinese Central Asm, of the term limtt for any of the outer fortifications built by 
the Chinese at diiTcrent times beyond the main line of the Great Wall. 
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to the expmsion of their arbh feminim, the equlvaleot of the Chmese 
/Vf;j Aj/dj or *'ail tinder heaven"^ The British empire in India is troubled 
by a modem counterpart of the same problem, not only in its North- 
West Frontier, whctc the Durand Line and its various alternatives of 
policy and method suggest an cipiivalent to the Great Wall of Chma^ 
bnt also along the Tibetan frontier and that of Chinese Turkistan. The 
recognition by the British of an outer iimii of desirable expansion is not 
deter m i n ed simply by the physical geography of the mouoiains that 
enclose the land fironders of Tnditi, Tt is directly conditioned by the 
fact that the Indian empire, the mastery of India Itself, must for ctEdent 
administration be Hmited to a range of territories, economic resources, 
niilitar),’ requirements, and social classificadons according to race^ lan¬ 
guage, caste, and religion which, alcbough bcwildcringly diverse in 
detail, add up to a recognizable whole. To reach out too far beyond the 
periphery of this manageable whole is wasteful' yet even so, it has never 
been possible to keep the fringes of the Indian empire clear of external 
commitments in the Way of tribal polic)', the support of protectorates, 
and so on. It is recognized as “an axiom, of Frontier administration 
that a tribe or group of tribes situated between two comparatiTely 
powerful States must bs under die influence of one or other of these 
States". 


Old Problems Sriu. Exist IK EiSENCti 

The history of the Great Wall makes possible the study of problems 
of this category over a verj' long period of rime and within a geogra¬ 
phical framework that can be studied in detail. It show-s us that, 
although the peoples of the steppe had vast milhary cangf, the economy 
of the steppe, even when diversibed by control over oases and margmaJ, 
partly agricultmal territories adjacent to the Great Wall and by the 
ability to draw on the economy and society of forest regions, was never 
rich enough in resources to make a foundadon for stable, centralized 
empire. It shows us that China had a more limited range of mklitaty 
action but a much wnder range in imperial adniinistradon. The internal 
resources of China could be so marshaled that China, at times, could 
reacJi out and attach to itself the oases of Chinese Turkistan, thus turning 
the flank of the steppe tribes. Yet it could never cdlminatc, among the 
marginal peoples, the wavering between devolution toward the economy 
of die steppe and evolution toward the economy of China and so could 
never put an end to the ebb and flow of Frontier liistot)' and miiinrain the 
civilization of China in the dosed world chat was its ideal. 

“ Quoted ftoin ‘‘an eminent 3 tatc 5 iiun", hj Sir Kcimedi Wigtnm, “Defence in 
ibc North-West Frontier Province*', /j.vnr. CrnirsI Asiun J'or., XXiV (19^7), 

dp. 75-^9; reference on p. 74+ 
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Riilways and machine industry'* which could not be evolved out 
of the civilization created within China by the Chinese but had to be 
introduced, have changed the ancient cbaTactct of the Frontier. The 
range of all forms of action—economic, social, militar\\ political, admi¬ 
nistrative—has been so immensely increased that it looks almost as 
though all the old problems had lost their significance* In essence, 
howci'cr, they are still there. Even for an industrialized society, impc- 
rialism has its point of diminishmg returns; the range of action made 
possible by accumulation of resources and social organization for the 
purpose of subordinating otlier societies, different in organization, 
reaches in time a line that is likely to be vague but that cannot be crossed 
without overreaching the range of empire, converting accredon toward 
the center into a drag away ftoni the center. 



THE INHVND CROSSRO.\DS OF ASIA+ 


Polar projection maps have recently become fashionable, showing the 
importance of direct routes by air from jVmerica to other parts of the 
world. The principles of these routes are simple. Routes over bud 
ate better than routes over water, because there arc more places where a 
plane can come down safely^ They arc also ^ter, because refueling 
points can be kid out in straight lines. Long flights over oceans must 
tack fforn island to island, because Nature did not lay the islands out in 
straight lines firom continent to continent Even if we had a plane that 
could fly nonstop &om San Francisco to Shanghai, it could not operate 
competitivdy, because it would have to carry such an immense weight 
of fuel instead of pay load. ^ 

In time of war, aircraft working from continciical bases are on the 
whole of more strategic importance than aircraft working from island 
bases or carriers* Over the bud, planes can be coordinated with artillery, 
tanks, man power, sources of supply, and continuous lines of supply* 
Planes operated over the sea from carriers are ultimately forced, like the 
carriers themselves, to return to land bases for fueling and repair. Even 
isbnd bases arc depeodenr for supply on control of the sea* Sea-air 
operations therefore can never escape from certain intermittent, hack- 
and-forth limitations as compared with the more continuous and depen¬ 
dable character of knd-air operations. 

When these conclusions are checked against the geography of the 
world'^s continents and oceans, the first thing to be noted is that the 
major bad masses lie north of the Ec^uator. The greatest northern land 
masses—North America, Europe and Asia—approach each other most 
closely in the Arctic. The great-circle route from any point in North 
America to any point in Asm which combines 

i) shortest flying time, 

a) rnaximuin flight over bnd, 

3) mimrnrnn flight over water, 

is a great-circle route through the /kretic* 

South America and Africa are partly independent of this formula. 
Their vast bulk reaches far to the south of the Equator^ The ocean 

* A chapter Jrt {^ampaf-T tbt a i^Tinpci^him editerd by H. WctgClt and 

V. Sieifan^on (New Yock, 

^ Cf. A. Burdee, 'Wnficrican Air Tnosport Fmcs North", Cempssi of iht 

(Ntw York, 1944), pp, T 57-147* 
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crossing between South ^Vmerica and Africa is shorter than that between 
North Am t-rira and Europe (south of the Arctic). \ ct it is also possible 
to fly from South America to North jVmerio and from Africa to Euro^ 
or Asia with only short over-water hops. In the future there will 
accordingly be excellent flying routes from South America to Europe 
and Asia both through Africa and through North. Amend and the 
Arctic; but not actoss the Pacific; 

The next conclusion is that the United States, because of the vast 
scope for land-air flying within its own territory, is like flriml, Canada, 
the Soviet Union, and China a primarj^ natural habitat of die plane. In 
intemadonal flying the United States ought, because of its situation north 
of the Equator, to be even more interested in long-range land'air flying 
to Europe and Asia through the Arctic than in long-range sea-air Qying 
across the Atlantic and Pacific, The sector of the Arctic held by the 
United States—drawn from the easternmost and westemmost points on 
the northern coast of Alaska to the North Pok—is not so large as cither 
the Soviet Of the Canadian sector, but it holds a key position between 
them. 


Orthographic proIccticFO centered nn China, 

Here it should be noted that the ideal American-Alaskan route 
to Asia is not by way of the Aleutian “steppingstooes^*, in spite of the 
close approach from the jMeudans to Kamchatka, the Kuriles, Japan, 
and the coast of CHruu The Aleutians He in the dangerous fog band 
and temperature band in which ice forms on pknes. At lower temper^ 
atuTcs moisture has already condensed and been precipitated, so that 
ice cannot form on planes. 
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Tlie rule of Lhc Arctic is: Ga Jf/f For this as 

wcR ns for the sake of shfjrtcf Hying time* the Amcriran trunk lines of 
the future ought to he flown right through tlie heart of the Arctic. The 
tationaJ line to j'Ajia strikes directly into Arctic Siberia^ and from there 
down through tlie Northeastern Provinces (Manchuria) to the coast of 
rhina, or across Mongolia to inland China, or through Oiinese or 
Russian Central Asia to Tndia, jAfghanistan. or Iran.* 

The safety &ctor is to be found in the development of sound tech¬ 
niques of Arctic flying, the construction of jArcric flying fields, and the 
development of a nctvt'ork of Arctic weather stations* There are already 
Arctic or subarctic sources of oil. In all of these requirements the 
Canadians are ahead of us, and the Russians arc ahead of the Canadians i 
but in all of them there is nothing that jAmcrican technical skill and 
resources cannot quickly master. The main point to be g;tiisped is that 
firing the ;\rctic in June is no more dangerous than dying the Great 
Lakes in June, while dying the Arctic in December is no more dangerous 
than d\Tng across North Dakota in December* 

It is an interesting thing that although these ideas are elementary 
they have scarcely begun to alTect the thinking of ^Aciericaiis in politics, 
economics, or strategy. We have in Viih|almur Stefajisson one of the 
early pioneer theorists of Arctic flight and over-all technologiml develop¬ 
ment of the Arctic but his ideas have been caxried into much wider 
operational practice in the Soviet Union than they have in Alaska, It is 
not only in Arctic flying that die Russims excel; they liave worked on the 
w'holc dcvelopmeat of the jAtede as a complex. 

A'et die recent ‘"one w'orld” flight by Mr, Willkic gave great publi-^ 
city to every essential fact that wc need to understand. Before Pearl 
Harbor, it took dx days to fly from San Francisco to Hong Kong, 
zigzagging from San Francisco to Honolulu, Midway, Wake Island, 
Guam, Manila, and finally Hong Kong- From. Hong Kong there a 
finiil flight of a few" hours to Chungking. Mr. Willkic, flying by the 
land-air, great-circle route, left Chungking in th- deep hinterland of 
China and fle%v north over Mongolia, Not ail the stopping points tjf bis 
journey have been published; but he touched at A'akutsk, which Is deep 
in the subarctic mainland of Siberiiu Flying on luco Alaska and down 
across Canada, lie reached Minneapolis—a more direct port of entry* 
wben flying from jAsia, than any port on the Pacific coast—on the fourth 
day from Chungking. 

W'ith the fuller development of suitably placed and spaced air fields, 
to make night flying practical, this time could of course be smoothly 
averaged out over regular schedules. It is In fact already a common 
saying that after the war W'c shall be able to fly from anywhere to any- 

*■ See espccklly Stefanwon'r Ttf Nv^ihanird Courn sf Empirt (New York, 
and the lirat few ciupters af hui Tie Adveniiifa IlUpfii (New Vort, 
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wheie in not more than sixty hours—two and a half days—nf actual 
Hying time, 

la tcrnis of competitive flying this means something unpomnt 
and as yet novel to our accepted thinkingt it means that Hong Kong and 
Shanghai axe not the only front doors of ChlrtL In the near future^ 
there wLU be front doors for both land and air traffic oa the frontiers of 
the Northeastern Provinces (ilanchuria)j. on the Aiongoliaa frontier^ 
and on the frontier between Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang Province) 
and Russian Turkestan (the Soviet Central Asian Republics). 

How litde the signihcance of this is yet realized could be shown 
by any number of quotadons from books and articles written since 
Pearl Harbor, urging acqiiisidufi of new Atneriran island bases in the 
Western Pacific, to improve Americans posidon strategically and give 
access to the mainland of Asia, To these must be added the proposals 
for international air and naval bases on Formosa or in Korea or even in 
the Northeastern Provinces of China, and the proposals that Japan, 
after being defeated, should be built up once more in order to maintain 
the balance of power between Russia and China. 

There is a brief comment to be made on all this which Is not in itself 
a complete answer, but is certainly something to make every responsible 
person stop and tlilnk. It is this; A combinadon of air and naval power, 
geared to zigzag routes between islands in the Pacific and to the Mcditer- 
ranean-Suez approach to Asia can assure control over the rr^ainla nH of 
Asia only so long as the Asiatic countries rcinain colonial or quasi- 
colo.nial poUdcally, Industrially, and technologically. A developed Asia 
will completely alter the value of such bases and mad time approaches 
and put an end to the imperialism which, even under the disguise of an 
“international security system'^, they unnustakably express. 

We need imagine only one e sample, j\ai and naval bases on For¬ 
mosa would menace the coast of China even if they did not control it; 
but even the most strongly fortified bases on Formosa w^onld in fact rest 
on the control of the sea necessary to bring across the Padfic the fuel 
necessary for planes and warships. A self-contained aviation industry 
could never be developed on Formosa because control of the sea would 
still be necessary to bring Co the factories most of the metal and other 
necessary war materials. In the lotig run—and here jt does not rnatter 
whether wc speak in terms of one dexade or several decades ^China's 
own aviation indusm- will develop deep in the western hinterland, 
Tvhete all or most of the resources for a complete aviation industr^r mre 
available, including oil. I n the lo ng run, it would he impossible for sea^ 
supported air power, based on Formosa and projected toward China, 
to challenge the land-suppocted air power of China, based on secure 
industries and communications in the deep hinterland and projected 
toward the coast and Formosa. 

The Northeastern Provinces of China, together with Korea, do 
not provide an example to ffie connar)'. Thi s region is the hub betw een 
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the sea and air power of Jap^^ the present land and air power of tbc 
Soviet Union, and the potential land and air power of China. The idea 
that Japan could be "revived” and with the distant support of Btitish 
and Amprira-n sea power made to function as the stabilizer of relations 
between China and Russia is fantastic. It could only be done if China 
were permanently held down to an approximately colonial level of 
industdai development. Bven so, such a system wrould not assure per- 
manent peace. On the contrarj-, it would ensure the renewal of the 
whole imperialistic process by which Japan conc^ucrcd Korea, invaded 
the Northeastern Provinces, defied the League of Nations, and wrecked 
the international security system which was beginning to grow up 
around the League. It was tliis which facilitated the rise of r-Ltler, 
Mussolini's defiance of the League in Ethiopia, the forcing of fascism 
on Spain, the destruction of the Czechoslovakian bastion of democracy 
in Eastern Europe, and so made the present ’war inevitable. 

As for the relations between Japan and the Soviet Union, the basic 
fact is that Russia is already donunantn Even without a ’ft'ar betW'ccn 
Russians and Japanese, as many Japanese troops are tied up in watching 
the Srocrian frontier as ate engaged in aedve operations either in China 
or in the Soutli and Southwest Pacific, These idle troops, moreover, 
ate the flow'er of the Japanese army, the best trained and the most fully 
equipped, Wc do not know the figures, but it is safe to assume that a 
heavy proportion of Japan's air power is also immobilized by the cat- 
and-mouse uncertainties of not being at war with the Russians, For the 
future, it would be pure folly to think of basing air power in Japan, 
supporting it with British and ,'\merican $ca power, and projecting it 
toward Siberia, It is not a question of the exposed, position of Vladi¬ 
vostok, It is a question of the deep Sibedan bases from which Soviet 
air power could defy any such challenge, and project a far more formi¬ 
dable counter challenge. 

In short, there is danger in die kind of thinking about air communi¬ 
cations and air power that is in fact only a hasty modernization of old 
ideas about Sea power. Communicatioiis by sea and sea power arc only 
a part of the whole complex of our technology, our ability to use the 
resources of the earth. Use of the air is a recent and still rapidly growing 
part of man's power over his environment. We need to apply this new 
resource in balanced adjustment to and modification of die total complex 
of previously accumulated resources, not as merely an extension of any 
one part of the complex. 

A fresh view of the potentiabtics of our tunc can be ’W'on by gettiog 
a’way from hackneyed approaches. Great-cttcle air routes cuiting 
through the Arctic emphasize immediately the importance of the %'a5t 
Soviet and Canadian sectors of the Arctic, separated by the smaller 
United States and Norwegian sectors. Every Arctic air route that 
leads into Soviet territory, either in Europe of in Asia, also emphasizes 
the importance of the land frontiers betw'ccn the Soviet Union and 
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Wtstetn Europe, the Near and Middle East, and the Far East, ^Hic 
short, safe j\rctic route to rapidly derdopin^ Siberia is also the short, 
safe route to China, India, Afghanistan, or Icui; and by striking down 
from the north through Norvi'ay and European Kussia the Mediterranean 
and Africa can he reached with a minimum of ovtr-watcr Sight. 

This leads on to a realization that one of die world's most imponant 
phenomena in the next few decades will be the growth in importance of 
the land frontier hctw'een the Soviet Union and China* It is a longer 
frontier than that between the United States and Canada. Across it, in 
the first centur)' after Christ, trade filtered between die Han Empire in 
China and the Roman Empire in the Mcditcrninean and Near East, In 
the year fioo, w'hen Charlemagne was crowned, the power of the T'ang 
Dynast!' in China reached far into Central Asia. The vast Mongol 
conquests of the thirteenth century were bred between Siberia :ftnd the 
Great VC'all of China. Only wdth the rise of the maritime empires was 
the importance of this frontier eclipsed. From the time of Columbus 
to the time w'ben steam navigation became general in the nineteenth 
centuT!\ the Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, British, and French adventu¬ 
rers, conquerors, and traders founded their colonial empires and com¬ 
pletely clianged the balance of the world. 

These colonial empites ate now approaching die end of their histo¬ 
rical span. Some of the colonial territories, Utc the Philippines and 
Korea, will be free of the colonial status immediately after ie war is 
won. Others will rise from 5ub|ection w'irhln a very few years. For 
still odiers a decade or even several decades w^ill be needed, and therefore 
the colonial era, like other historical eras, svill not end sharply but will 
taper off. Nevertheless, the important fact is chat it is tapering oif. 
Nor will it he replaced by an em that can be adequately described by some 
one new lector, like air power. Perhaps the real signiricance of air 
power is that it is a transition factor, playing a part both in the end of 
the colonial era and in the emergence of the new era. Tlte nesv era 
itself, however, will be a complex of new geographical, tcclmological, 
and polidcai forms, none of which can be studied in function except as it 
interacts with the others. 

In the mcantirne, all attempts to control from its coasts and 
islands and ports, by the combination of sea power and air power, will 
tend to prolong the colonial era and will prove to be polidcally retro¬ 
gressive. Conversely, a world order that is both stable and progressive 
rnust iriclude the concept of large Astatic states, each of which is poli¬ 
tically free and each of which has its political and economic system cen¬ 
tered in the heart of its own Cendtory, reaching our from the cenrer to 
defend and control the land frontiers and the coasts and ports. This 
is true to-day of China, and of the Soviet Union to the extent that it is an 
Asiatic power; it will be true to-motxow of India and Burma; and only 
to the extent that it becomes true of India and Burma will freedom 
become secure for countries like Korea and Thailand and archipebgocs 
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like the PhilippJfic$ and Indonesia, \vhich lie most exposed to the com¬ 
bination of sea poti'er and air posver 

If the equation be stated in this ’W'a.y, tlic importance of the land 
frontier between China and tlie Soviet Union at ones becomes compel- 
lingly obTious. The eastern end of this frontier pivots around the 
junction of the frontiers of the Soviet Union, the Northeastern Pro¬ 
vinces of China, and Korea, The western end pivots around the 
junction of the ffonticirs of Chinat India, Afghanistan, and the Soviet 
Union, (Actually* it is the frontiers of China and Afglianistan ’which 
touch other, thereby forming a narrow insulating strip becw'ctn 
Soviet and Indian territoryO 

At the end of die W'ar the Northeastern Provinces of China w'ill 
step into cn importance which ought by no means to be underestimated; 
but neither should it be exaggerated. There may w''dl be a period of 
great tension and danger in this region until the uncertainties of United 
Nations polity' arc clarihed; but in time it ’wii] become evident that there 
arc only two dominant factors to be considered; that these tvro factors 
arc China and the Soviet Union; and that the relation between the two 
cannot be determined at the eastern end of the fronder alone, but must 
depend on the frontier as a whole. 

The Northeastern Provinces arc a mighty outthrust of China 
proper, in a wide but vague western frin ge of this territory there 
is the Mongol population w'hlch, though itself sparse, outminihers 
the Chinese population. We cannot overlook the possibility that 
parts of tills fringe mav eventually adhere to Mongolia, whether or not 
the present Outer Mongolia also acquires additiorAl territory from Inner 
Mongolia on its southern frontier, and whether Mongolia as a ’whole 
enters into a federative reladon With China, or ’with the Soviet Urkion, 
or establishes a dearer and more generally rccogniaed independence 
than It pfcscnr. Apart from this, the Northeastern Provinces arc not 
only indisputably Qiinese, w'ith a population mote than gj per ccni 
Chinese; they comprise a terdtor)' w’hich is very probably ’^■ital to the 
sur\dval of as a state. The Chinese of ihe Northeast not only 

consider themselves Chinese; they arc inclined to consider themselves as 
in some ways the pick of the Chinese people. Their territory contains 
coal, iron, timber, grain, and soybeans that make it comparable in wealth 
of resources to any cquivaJent area of CWna; and in actual development, 
in terms of laiKvay mileage to square miles of tenitorj’ and factory 
horsepower to hundred thousands of population, it is more advanced 
tlian any Chinese area of equal size. 

XX'estward from thg Northeastern Provinces arc tw'O cerritories, 
Mongolia and the province of Sinklang or Qiinese Turkestan, where 
fecTors of a very special kind must be considered, 

Mongolia is one of the vast territories of the worltL That part 
of it uliich is called Outer Mongolia and organized politically as the 
Mongol People*s Republic has an area ’well over 600,000 square miles 
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and a population tie tween Soo,ooo and a million* So few people in 
such a ’\^'ide land must necessarily be a weak nation; yet the Mongols are 
also potentially a strong nation. For one things they are a very solid 
people; thek language, culture, and traditions arc uniform; there arc 
few minorities among them, and tiiey are a people as sharply distinct 
from the Russians to the north of them as from tlie Qiinesc to the south* 

For about tt4''enty years the Mongols of Outer Mongolia have been 
under a Mongol People's Republic, controlled by a Mongol People's 
Party, similar in general to the one-party governments of both Qiina 
and the Soviet Union. The Mongol People's Republic claims complete 
independence and sovereignty. Although there has been no war 
between Mongolia and China, the Chinese deny the Mongol dalni to 
independence, and advance the counterclaim that all Mongolia is Chinese 
territorj, under Chinese sovereignty. The Soviet Union follows a 
double policy; in dealing with hfongolia it recognizes the Mongol 
PeopIc^s Republic; in dealing with China, it recognizes China^s claim to 
sovereignty over Mongolia. 

The Soviet policy has been attacked as equivocal, obscure, and a 
disguise for "^Red imperialism”; but it can dso he argued that the 
Russians have simply followed a policy which does not either tic their 
hands or commit their prestige. That is to say, the Russians have not 
attempted to force cither the 2ilongols to recognize the Chinese claim, 
or the Chinese to recognize the Mongol claim. If, as the result of nego¬ 
tiation, Mongols and Ctiinese were to come to terms With each other— 
agreeing, for instance, on some sort of federation—the Soviet Union 
ivould be in a position to withdraw from Its present close association 
with Mongolia wmbout loss of prestige. 

West and southwest of Outer Mongolia strctriies another vast 
territon', the province of Sintiang, with an area of mote than 600,000 
square miles and a popuktioa of about four million. This province is 
in a vray a Chinese India. The Chinese number only about 10 per cent 
of the population, and even so are internally divided by the fact that 
some arc Moslems while others arc not. Like the British in India, 
they control the largest trade interests and the top ptisirions in the dvh 
service and the armed forces, of which the most reliable nucleus is 
Chinese. As in India, again, the subject people arc a medlev of culturts, 
^d religions. For the largest group, described in most 
Western books of travel as Turin, the medieval name of Uigur has recent¬ 
ly^ been revivedd The language of these Uigurs is a very pure form 
of Turkish, owing to Turkish conquests in the Middle Ages; but before 
that they spoke Indo-European languages. Tliey are in fact one of the 
purest “white” races in the world, of the group which anthropolofi-ists 
call "Alpine”, ^ 

The Uigurs are farmers and town, dwellers living in irrigated oases 
separated by deserts. On the wide grazing lands and in the mountain 
pastures of the province live other Turkish-speaking groups, the Kazaks 
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and Kirghiz* who, like tin? Uignts, ire Mo^lcmSj but live as herdsmen, 
not as farmers. Other herdsmen are Mongols, akin both to the Mongols 
of western Outer Alongolia and to the Kalmuk Mongols of the lower 
Volga, far away in Russia* Tliete are also a number of smaller groups; 
for instance, a curious by-product of the Manchu conquest of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is the fact that there are more people 
who speak the Manchu language in Sinkiang, far away in the heart of 
Central Asia, than, there are in Manchuria (the North-eastern Provinces), 
where the Manchu language is so neatly crtinct that those who speak it 
can be called museum sursnvaJs with no museum to protect them. 

Both Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang have important peripheries, 
’which ate tidemarks of the age-old Central Asian migrations and the 
Mongol conquests of the thineenth century'. 

North of Mongolia are the Buriat Mongols of SitKiia, who have 
an Autonomous Republic of tbdr own within the Soviet Unionn East 
of Outer Mongolia, forming the western fringe of the Northeastern 
Provinces, is what the Japanese caU Eastern Inner Mongolia. South 
of Outer Mongolia is Inner Mongolia, where the Mongols are now 
greatly outnumbered by the Chinese, but where most of them live 
separately from the Chinese and adjacent to the Outer Mongolian &on- 
ticT, 50 that it is quite conceivable that thev might in the future adhere to 
Outer Mongolia rather titan to the Chinese provinces among which 
they are at present divided. 

Similarly in Sinkiang the sedentary Uigurs are akin to the oa-sis 
dwellers of the Soviet Central Asian Republics; theKaj^ks and Kirghiz 
are akin to Kazaks and Kirghiz ’who are organized into political entities 
of their own in So\'iet territorjr; the Mongols are akin to Mongols in 
Outer Mongolia and in Soviet territory, and so forth. Even on the 
southeastern or Chinese side of Sinkiang, small minorities of Turkish- 
speaking people live as separate communides within the larger Chinese 
community; and it must not be forgotten that in the north’western Chi¬ 
nese provinces of Kansu and Ningsia even the Chinese-speaking Motems 
ate not only a religious minority but a political minorit)'', and in many 
Ways an important political minority. 

I^cgally minded commentators on International relations have 
focused their attention on Such matters as the Chinese sovereignty over 
Outer Mongolia; the question whether Outer Mongolia is a 
state'* of the Soviet Union; or the supposition that the Russians may have 
ambitions in Sinkiang amounting to a “Red imperiallsrif Obviously 
such questions are important; but 1 submit that for those who are his¬ 
torically minded, or politically minded in any deeper sense, this legalistic 
approach does not even touch the tv'o primary factors, which are geogra¬ 
phical and ethnic. Geographically, the frontier between China and 
Russia, in Mongolia and Sinkiang h not a line but a zone. Ethnically, 
this frontier zone is neither Chinese nor Russian, but Mongol, Uigur, 
Turkish, Kazak, Kirghiz, etc. Realization of these primary facts casts 
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a new light on the land froatier betsvecn “Qiifia" and '^Russia”* Except 
for thi Amur and Ussuri frontiers between the Northeastern Provinces 
and Siberia, die entire land frontier could be arbitrarily shifted either 
several hundred miles to the north or sevcml hundred miles to thp, soudi 
and still affect practically no Russians and pmctically no Chinese. The 
main body of Russia and the main body of China would still be intact. 

To think in this way is to concede an cntirclv new importance to tlie 
"mLnority^^ peoples of Mongolia and Sinkiang, These peoples ace 
“minorities” only in respect to the Russians and the Qunese* In their 
own habitats they are majorities. Yet they arc also weak peoples of 
small numbers living in vz5i territories with very valuable natural 
resources* All the precedents of history indicate that in the long run 
one of t%vr> things must happen to them- they will be forcibly subjeaed 
to either Russia or Oitna;, or they will voluntarily gravitate toward dthcr 
Russia or China. 

Weak though they are, the non-Ru&skn and non-Chinese peoples 
of the frontier iLone have a degree of choice bet\veeTi these altemadyes. 
If bodi of their great neighbors move forward into the dividing zone 
with policies of control by force, the w*eak peoples of the zone have 
little dioice; but if one powerful neighbor follow^s a policy of subjecting 
the border peoples by force, while the other wotks by attracting them, 
giving them the feeling of participation in a larger federalized political 
structure, then the peoples of the border zone W'ill have reason to exer¬ 
cise thek own choice to the best of their ability. 

'Ilic political probieni, and cKiUengc, inherent in this situation is 
even more urgent for China lhan for Russia. The handling of minority 
peoples has been one of the outstanding successes of the Soviet Union; 
and since the politn^ was worked out in theory by Stalin himself, even 
before die Revolution, its successful results are associated both with his 
prestige and wdth the reputation of the Soviet Government. Nowhere 
is this more important than in Central Asia and Siberia. Here the non- 
Russian peoples have been granted autonomy of education in their own 
langu,^*ge3 and in the presertation of everything in their own cultures 
that does not conilict with the basic political and economic standards 
tmposed on all, nunorities and Russians alike, by the Soviet regime. 
Tho^ who lost privileges assomted wuth the tsarist regime were 
Russians tatlier than minority peoples. Thus the mmority peoples 
were among those w'ho cicely gained more than thej' lost by Revo¬ 
lution, because they were given free access to technological opportunities 
and to gen emment and militaq service w hich thev had not bad before. 
For the first time they begin to adhere to the government of their 
country, rather than merely submit themselves to k, because they liid 
both a feeling of participation and a feeling of promotion to w ider oppor¬ 
tunities, without tint fear of Dblitemtion wliich goes W'ith the suppression 
of minority languages and tKiditional customs* 

China lu 5 been overcoming domestic Jiflicultics which have thus 
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£ir dtkycd the appHcitton of an equally enlightened minotity policy. 
President Chiang Kai-shek and other important Chinese spokesmen haFC 
made declarations reassuring to weaker nations or people over whom 
China claims no jurisdiction; but the Chinese as a people and the Chinese 
Government as a government have not yet won the confidence of such 
peoples as the Ti^tans, the Mongols, or the Central Asian minorities 
over whom China does rlaim j kirisdicdon. There are a number of his¬ 
torical reasons for this, and one very miissive reason. For decades Chi¬ 
nese Nadonalism itself, in spite of the size of China and the numbers 
of the Chinese people, has been equivalent to a minority nadonalism 
in the sense that China has been fighting for a minimum status of equality 
id the world. Japan^s claims to special tights and privileges in China, 
especially in the Northeastern Provinces, also had a great deal to do 
■with retardation of the development of a generous Chinese minority 
polic)' in such regions as Mongolia. With Japan constandy pressing Its 
claims, and with a w*orld security system which never adequately checked 
Japan, the Chinese could not afford to abate their ow'n claims to sove¬ 
reignty over such territories as Mongolia, jkny gesture of die kind 
would have run the danger of encouraging die Japanese to increase their 
demands, on the ground that Chinese generosity was really weakness, 
and that the Japanese were entitled to take up where the Chinese left 
off. Similarly in Tiber the Chinese had a long-standing diplomatic 
dispute with the British, who makitained that the Tibetans must be 
allowed to take part in negotiations bctvi'ccn Britain and China concer¬ 
ning Tibet. 

For such reasons as these the Chinese have as yet developed litde 
abilit)' to attract toward themselves the minority peoples in their own 
outer territories. On the southern frontier die prestige of China, as a 
symbol of freedom* stands higher in the eyes of the Burmese and Indo- 
Chinese, to whom the British and the French denied independence, 
than on the northern and western frontiers where the Chinese themselves 
encroach on the freedom and self-government of Ivlongols, Central 
Asians, and Tibetans. This is a serious flaw in the prestige of the kind 
of Asiatic revolution and liberation for which China stands, as compared 
with the kind for which the Soviets stand, because the Russians can 
already exhibit an impressive record of what they have done for minority 
peoples* while the Chinese as yet have little to show^ but declarations of 
good intentions for the future. Slacc the people of the Soviet-Cbinese 
&oaticr, living in a border zone, have their ow^n ways of knowing what 
is going on both on the Chinese side of them and on the Russian side of 
them* they also have reasons for making their own decisions. It is 
quite true that these decisiDns would not be unanimous. The aristo¬ 
cracy of Inner Mongolia, with special privileges to preserve, might well 
feci that they could preserve more of them under Chinese protection 
than under Russian protection; and the same is probably true of pri¬ 
vileged groups in Sinkiang. The ma)oriq^ however, would be much 
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more Hkdy to sympathize with the majority of their kiosmtn who have 
prospered under Russian association. 

In order to understand the way m which people think and feel in 
diesc remote parts of the world, which to us are very obscure, we must 
be prepared to appreciate their standards of comparison between the 
Chinese and Russians as representatives of civUi^tton and progress. 
These standards are by no means the same as our owm; and it is of the 
greatest importance that w'e should realiie diat it is we, not the peoples 
of Asia, who must make allow'ances for these differences. It w'jll be 
many decades before w'e can expect them to understand the Massachusetts 
or Iowa or California standard of democracy or progress. On the great 
Inland frontier the only standards on which we am expect tliem to make 
a political choice are those of comparison between the Chinese and the 
Russians. Where do the Chinese stand aa representatives of progress 
and democratic aspirations? The civilization of China has never been 
blemished by racial discriminatioa. Throughout their history, the 
Chinese have distinguished between nationg; and peoples on grounds of 
culture, not race, Confucius made a maxim of this. From his time 
onward, anyone w'ho W'as not a Chinese w'as “barbanan”; but at the 
same time any barbarian who wished to cultivate the land like the Chi¬ 
nese, cit the same food as the Chinese, dress like the Chinese, speak 
their language, and study their books, was readily accepted as a Chhaese 
vrith no discrimination against him on grounds of his national or tribal 
or radai origin. 

Since the culture of the Chinese was by far the highest in that part 
of the world, the Chinese attitude meant that anyone dw^dling on the 
periphery of China, whether he were Mongol, Turkish, Tibetan, or 
tribesman from the far Southwest, on the border of Burma or Thailand, 
could become a Ch inese and enter the Chinese society. This was more 
tl^ tolerance on the part of the Chinese: it may be described as a stan¬ 
ding oder of the opportunity to become civilised, to any individual or 
group interested in progress. 

This ancient libecaLty of the Chinese does not of itself entitle them 
to claim that thn r contempnrary policy tow'ard frontier minorities is 
There ate many things in the inhetited culture and sodecy of 
China that are civilized and urbane by any historical standard; as elements 
of a culture-complex, they deserve to be preserved in the present and 
cultivated for the future. Nevertheless, to look only at the past of 
China is to look backward and to be reactionary. The traditional 
culture of China, taken as a whole, as a complex, has insuflicicnt survival 
value in the modern world. 

For this reason, the tradltioiiai Chinese attitude toward the border 
peoples, which w'as once a strength, has now become a weakness. The 
Chinrae can no longer say to tltese people that the whole sum and 
meaning ot progress and civilization is to become Chinese; and if they 
say CO these peoples that they muji become Chinese, then they will 
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certainly be fcired and resisted as oppressors. For the truth is that 
these peoples can qo longer be convinced that it is a snffidenE promotion 
to become merely what the Chinese were yesrerday* or arc today. If 
the only changes arc to be midc by them* while the Cbinciic reraain as 
they arc, the border peoples will not be attracted but repelled. They 
can be iaterested and attracted only if they are convinced that they arc 
offered an opportunity to go forward rapidly in conjunction with a 
Chinese economy* society* and political structure which is changing as 
rapidly as their own. Put in its baldest terms, this means that they can 
be attracted toward a revolutionary China, but not toward a conservative 
China, The importance of this ijucstion of the joint progress of the 
Chinese and the peoples dwelling In the zone between them and the 
Russians goes beyond the apparent weight in the vrorld to-day of a 
handful of Mongols and Central Asians, 

Wlicrc do the Russians stand/—not as »'r compare them with the 
Chinese, but as the border peoples compare them-' The success of the 
Russian policy toward minority peoples has made the Soviet Union as a 
whole not only a standard but fie standard of progress from the Ussuri 
and Amur rivets to the Pamirs. The fact that progress is not merely 
conferred or bestowed on minority peoples, but oSered to them in such 
a way that they participate in it and feel that they have made it their own 
sets up the Soviet standard, in the eyes of those who take part in it, as 
one not only of technological progress but of democratic progress 
Most Western writers have deimaircd against admitting this, because 
neither Soviet principles nor Soviet policies are democratic according 
to the accepted standards of America or Britain, To argue this is quite 
pointless. The peoples of Mongolia and Central Asia are not in the 
least interested in whether the Soviet Union is democratic or not by 
AnglfvAmerican standards. They are only interested in whether the 
Soviet present and future, or the Chinese present and future, art more 
attractive than their own present and their own past; and their sole 
standard of “democracy^* is the degree to which they are allow'cd to 
participate in and make thcif own whatever is offered to thent. 

For the Chinese, the problem comes down to this: mote border 
peoples are attracted to the Soviet Union than are repched by it. The 
Chinese cannot stabilize their own land frontier unless they set up an 
attraction toward China equal to the attraction toward Russia. They 
cannot set up such an attractiori unless they actively encourage a genetai 
participation of the majority in social and economic changes, teudlug to 
create a system much more democratic than anything the border peoples 
had in the past or the Chinese people have today. Finally, they cannot 
advocate rapid changes and democratic poUdes among the border 
peoples and at the saruc time oppose these among the Chinese people, 
because to do so would stimubte irtcsbdblc demands on the Chinese 
Government by the Chinese people. The situation may be summed up 
by saying that the border peoples, so weak and few, are destined to be a 
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cridc^ bctoT m the political future of Ask, because the Russians are 
setting the pace for them, and conscquentiy they ■will have an appreckble 
dJcct in setting the pace for the Chinese, 

There is iilready an important example of this pacc'^setting, in 
Sinkiang, isolated in recent years from the main body of China but 
powerfully aSected by the development of communications, industry, 
and education in Soviet Central Asia, across the border. In order to 
create an attraction oifsettmg the attraction of progress in Soviet territoiy, 
the ruling Chinese minority in this province began to encourage "native’' 
as well as Chinese education, and to accept "natives” as adminisoarive 
officials. Still more recently—in 1945—communications between 
Sinkiang and the rest of China have gieady improved, and the authority 
of the national government has become dominant over the local adminis^ 
trative body. There will be as a result an impK^rcant test of Chinese 
policy toward minority peoples. If oHidals from the national capital 
begin to supersede local and "native” officials, and to stand between 
them and further promotion, there wiH be a loss of faith in the Chinese 
government spreading from Sinkkng into Tibet and Mongolia. If on 
the other hand the progressive policy toward national rainotities k 
continued and developed, the younger and more progressive groups 
among the Turkish^speaking minorities and the Tibetans and Mongols 
win tend to gravitate toward China, 

This brings us back to the inland crossroads of Ask. The ques¬ 
tion cannot be narrowed down to terms of political systems and political 
ambitions any tnore than it cm be restricted to terms of the new impor- 
unce of air power in the world. \X'e must enktge our frame of refer¬ 
ence until it takes in the total complex of the significant factors of our 
time. We may for the moment disregard political frontiers. We 
cannot foretell the future of the inland heart of Asia either by an exclusive 
analysis of the political factors, or by redrawing frontier on a map, 
or by stressing the importance of some one new technological develop¬ 
ment like air transport. Wc must deal with groups of intcnicting factors. 
If, for his first crossing of the Atlanric, Columbus had somehow 
nuraciiJously been supplied vritli a steamer, made outside the Turope 
of his time and having nothing to do with the established European, 
structure of economy and society, that one steamer could not have con- 
verted Europe from navigation by sail to na\ngation by steam. The 
age of steam had to wait until Europe had evolved the whole industrial 
and fin a n cial structure of which steamers arc only one manifestation. 
In exactly die same way, a fc^v airplanes more or less living in from 
distant industrial lands cannot of themselves change the structure of 
Central Ask. The real question is whether air traffic in that region—^ 
and throughout Asia—is to be merely a kind of air-bomc colonial enter¬ 
prise, or whether the full fabric of a modern industrklkm ran be created 
to "naturalkc” the use of the air and make it part of an inclusive sockl 
command over the environment. 
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All depends therefore on whether the other £itctors of a twentieth 
century economic system exist in Central Asia and cm be developed. 
They do exist and they can be developed. The reg^ion w'here the fron¬ 
tiers of China, India, Afghanistan, Iran, and the Soviet Union touch or 
approach one another is not only a cross-roads of air traJTic. It is also a 
cross-roads of future long-haul railways and motor roads. All the essen¬ 
tial requirements of a high indus tria l development also lie to hand; oil, 
coal, iron, copper; water for both irrigation and electric power; water, 
diirnte, and soil conditions for growing cotton of the highest quality 
on the largest scale; and the capacity to provide food for a population 
man y times larger dian at present. Finaily, political methods enabling 
Asiatic societies to evolve rapidly the capacity for a fully developed 
technology and industry tiave already been demonstrated in the Soviet 
Union. Other methods are being discussed and experimeated with In 
China. Discussion, experiment, and achievement are equally within 
the grasp of the peoples of India, ^Afghanistan, and Iran, 

There can be only one conclusion. The inland cross-roads of Asia 
will not be a cross-roads in a desert- The age in ■which Asia was penc- 
ttated and developed from its fringes toward the center is drawing to an 
end. A new age is opening out in which the focus of development will 
lie at or near the center, and the effect of this development will radiate 
outward to the fidnges. This in turn means that for coundins like 
America and Britain the age of control is vanishing. For us the problem 
is no longer whether to impose or how to impose our ideas and our 
methods. Asia can now make its own way forward—with us if we are 
wise, or in spite of us if we are stupid. Our problem is not hoTV to 
control this development, but how to adapt ourselves to iL 
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The American tradirion emphasizes the impomjice of sea power, 
espccklly the great age of sea power which began with Columbus 
and led first to the expansion of Spain and Porruga] and then to the 
empire building of England, Holland, and France, and the develop¬ 
ment of North America. In Aittetlca itself we are also familiar w ith 
the epic march across the continent to the Pacific, and the way in which 
the expanding frontier shaped, or at least strongly infiuc^nced, our 
society and our institutions, as expounded hv Turner. ^ Even our 
contin^tal history, however, was initiated by the crossing of the 
Atlantic; and from then on even our period of most active continental 
expansion w^as never free of the inHuences and effects of sea power, 
sea-borne commerce, the investinent of European capital, and accelera¬ 
tion of population growth by the immigration of Europeans. 

We are less familiar with the modes of history in areas of ^-ast 
expanse, with considerable populations, which are not merely *'con- 
tmental” but contiaent-bound. The influence of sea power was not 
absent from the earlier history of Qiioa, India, and Persia, but jt w'as 
not decisive until the coming of the Europeans. In Russian historv 
access to the sea was of early importance; but control over sea routes was 
an ambition of late development. The earlier hEstoty- of Eurasia was con^ 
tinent-bound. Major routes of migration and trade led from one knd 
to another without crossing salt Water. States and dynasties rose and 
tdl m altcri^tlng integration and disintegration, expansion or con¬ 
traction of ara occupied, and cohesion or splitting up of popuk- 

dimension 

Tc^ay. as the result of three and a half centuries of convergence 
since about the year 1600, ^ the potentitils of expansion by sea and 

" ^ papCT presented to the ^anomic Histof)' Assoektion fU.S.A.] andprinttd 

^ Also puh\i,hJ 

" jariewa Tumcr. Tbe Fwirlwr w Htmiy (New York idio) 

- W ithm twenty year, before and twenty after the year iSoo the followbir 

be^ning of the -^convcrsenM*' of world bittoryl 
defeat of rbe Spanish Amtgda; founding pf the vnrfous East India companiM^ bc^- 
nu.g of the Cossack coaqaest of Siberia and of the ^Wha «inqu^ of SL- 
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expansion by knd Intctact witb each ocher more closely tlian ever 
before; and to them ha*i been added the potential of expansion by air. 
In two world wars within a quarter of a cenmry We have become feml* 
liar with the problems both of strategic logistics and economic logistics 
that arise when power based on control of the sea clashes with power 
based on control of the land. Most recently of all, the spectacularly 
increasing importance of power in the air, spanning greater and greater 
distances over both sea and land, has captured the imaginations of all 
and inflamed the imaginations of some. 

The mixture of the novel and the ^milbr in current thought has 
made It easy to speculate about competing powers of espatisiom It is 
increasingly fashionable to discuss the trooner between China and 
Russia as a zone of impending conflicts 

Some of the characteristics of the terrain encourage speculation of 
this kind. In the cast arc China's northeastern provinces (Manchuria), 
the northern part of which, adjoining Siberia, has not been fully opened 
up. In the center is Mongolia, In the west is Sinkiang, or Chinese 
Turkistan. The whole terrain is thinly populated. To the north lies 
the great military' pow'cr and rapidly growing industrial power of Russia, 
To the south lies the immense reservoir of Chinese man power. It is 
easy to predict that China and Russia must toll forward to meet each 
other in this comparatively empty terrain. It is almost equally easy to 
predict that A meriran industrial and strategic resource? will be brought 
up to reinforce the man-power resources of China. 

To appreciate the true situation, however, and die real nature of the 
problems inherent in the situation, it is advisable to analyze the past 
and appraise the present before speculating about the future. Above 
aU, it is well to weigh the economic history of the trondcr regions and 
of the countries that abut on them. In the folio wing discussion attention 
will be directed p rimaril y to the ChincSisRussian frontier: but it should 
be borne in mind that much that is true of the Chmesc'Ruissian frontier 
can be matched, or at least approximated, on the Nortbw^est Frontier of 
India (which does not quite touch the Russian frontier), in Afghanistan, 
in Iran, in Iraq, and in Turkey. * 


II 

A ptinaary difference must first bc noted bet’ween ^thc frontier”, in 
the Turner sense, as it once existed in America, and “the frontier” as it 
has long existed and still exists in the heart of the land mass which 

Sho^uacc in Japifi; founding of Qijicbcc iu Ciumdi and of Plymouth in 
New EnglazuL 

* Ste the iatfoJuccQiy rwnarks in Owen Ldtdmorr, ^Thc Outer Moagallan 
Homou”, X.X 1 V tjuly tg4*) below, pp. ^59-16?. 
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ifldydc$ boE^ Europe and Asia. The Europeans who came to America 
and the Mians whom they found in America had utterJv separate his- 
tones. llicy belonged to cuJmrcs that had had no contact whatever 
with each other. No such chasm ever eidsted bcuvecn Europe and Asia 
where from the dawn of history there had been mingling of peoples and 
interchange of cultures through migration in the great steppe ;:One 
^t reaches into Mongolia anti Northwest China, South Sibeida, South 
Russ^ Hungary a great pan of the AEddJe East, and right up to the 
highlands of Afghanistan and the mountain gates of India 
1 5 ’’* Earop^s landed on the Atlandc coast of America, they 

alradv had a mote diveisUied economy, stronger forms of social and 
poUtic^ org^aation, a higher technology, and more powerful weapons 
^an the Indians. In then adcanee across the continent no important 
temtory taken from the Indiana was ever lost to the Indians again No 
communities ot white settlers Uved under Indian rule. The spread of 
co iMuzation and all forms of development and exploitation wfs csseti- 
tlally a s^ght-lme advance. When the Pacific was reached and the 
march ended, the Indi^, though not e.cterminated. had been shouldeted 
asi^ from bstorv'. Their various economic and ttibai organizations 

most ot them became dependents and paupers. 

There was imver an overland advance from Europe into Asia or 
torn r\sia into Europe, which in this way obUteiated one period or 
phase of history and replaced it with another. * There was instiacL an 
unendmg ebb and flow of the human tide. The feet that’ onTtf the 
language families is the Indo-European family is one 
pr^uct of this process. Conquest of what we now -Enrols” by 
what we now c^ -‘Asiatics” is as normal a phenomenon in & al 

‘ lo fact, the use of the terms 
European with a -racial" connotation is a bte develops 
m^t. wfech confuses mom than it darific! the problem of the ciassi^ 
canon of peoples. Them am elements in 0 .! popuhtioTTl^n, 

* It J3 mdeed a tiydirionai Russian view thas under ttc "Tatir vaim" 

“;r' 

The conDCmEWniry KL«siin vk w Byz^tjum ahruprly tenumited. 

t«t. (Hismiy of the USSR),’ed A M ‘7°?* 

76-flo, Here Mara ftmirkiov m ■lELltra.lUTl (MojCOW. I941). t, 

“ihc Tatar voice did nor mcrcW aoungc) k cited for tte staicmcnt rhut 

the people^'; but on the other widiered the very soul of 

Orrhodai clergy (who were of co(irHc*h^^^ «^de that the feudal nahles and the 

one of Kiev aSi BiaaiJi: r*’ 

Even better ■< a booh published bv the ii™- authnr ^ HuTtn, i^r3o). 

Opy/ hfcrii Epra^ii (A Sketch of the Hktory of Eur^ia) 
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.^ghanlstan, indii, and Ru^i^iaa and Chinese Central Asia which should 
be ^Jed "European” if "Eoropcan” were correctly used a3 a “racial” 
designation. Conversely, there arc groups in Europe which arc “Euro¬ 
pean only by location but ^'fVsiatic”' by derivation and physical aJbnity^ 

In the overland ebb and flow of migration, conquest, and trade 
betw^cen Europe and Asia the compiete displacement of one population 
by another is so rare that 1 cannot call to mind a single indispucablc 
cast. Even the great massacres ordered by such conquerors as Jenghiz 
(Cbiugghis) and Timur did not achieve complete depopulation, and 
probably were not intended to, 'fhey appear rather to have been crude 
attempts to extermiiiatc ceTtain classes of the population. 

It is also exceptional Eo find the subjugation of one people by another 
people so complete that all of the conquered became “subjects” while 
all of the conquerors were established as “rulers". The conquered 
people originally had a stratified order of rulers and ruled, and so did 
the conquerors. Therefore some of the rulers of the conquered people, 
by choosing just the right moment to end their resistance, were nor¬ 
mally successful In getting themselves incorporated into the ruling 
class of the conquerors, where their familiarity with local conditions 
made them useful. Conversely, the subject class of the conquerors 
always tended to merge into the subject class of the conquered. Whether 
this double merging took place rapidly—sometimes almost immediately 
—or was delayed for generations or even centuries depended on the 
conjunction of many factors, among w^hich the economic factor was 
always important^ but of the phenomenon itself there can be no doubt. 

In the history of the American frontier such processes are to be met 
with only in rudimentary form. The claim to pseudo-"aristocratic” 
family status because of descent from Pocahontas is exceptional. We 
are familiar also with the “squaw mao” trader or trapper w'ho adopted 
Indian ways in order to improve his economic opportunities, and with 
the Indian scout who served wuth American troops in fighting “hostiles”; 
but the trader did not found a permanent class of traders with specialized 
functions, nor did the scout cstabUsh a permanent class of military' 
auxiliaries. 

In the ebb and flow between Europe and Asia, on the other hand, 
such processes are of major importance. There are Mongol dans of 
Chinese, Manchu, and Central Asian Turkish O’rigin, and even some 
which assert their Korean origin. There arc also Mongols w'ho stem 
from such tribal constellations as the Jurchid and Kitans, w hich flour¬ 
ished before the new^ collective term “Mongol” became established at the 
turn of the thirteenth ctnturv. 

In China, similarly, there arc clans and clan families of Mongol, 
Turkish, Persian, and Arab origin. The conversion of ^lanchu clans 
into Chinese clans Was slower, but is now also virtually completed. 
T^or to the conversion of Manchus into Chinese, of course, and espe¬ 
cially in the tifhr years before the final Manchu conquest of Qiliu, 
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while rbc Manchu military power w a? snowballing into a krger and 
larger organizatioQi there was a large-scale absorption ot Oiineset 
Mongols, and Koreans into the Manchu “banners”, wliich did not have 
full Manehu status, 

Stmikr processes arc quite normal throughout the terrain of ebb 
and flow. It is well known that the majority of Indian Moslems are of 
Hindu origin. Many of the leading families of Anatolian Turkey art 
of uon-Tujrkish origim There were noble families in Russia of Tatar 
and Mongol and other “tribal” odgiru and the prcwxss of mingling 
was even wider among the common peoples^ The Cossacks originated 
in the partial adoption of the way of life and the social organisaiion 
of the steppe peoples by Russians, L! krainians, and Poles; and since 
many of them w^ere tunnway serfs, without wives, the intermingling 
vrith the steppe peoples was physical as wnell as cultuiaL In quite recent 
times peasants and Cossacks, penetrating into Outer Mongolia as indi¬ 
viduals rather than groups, were abst^rbed Into tlie Mongol society and 
even rose to minor rank in the tribal administrative structure. 

In all of these ttansfomiations the economic factor lias always been 
of cardinal Unportance. The primary discLnction is betw^een agTiculture 
and steppe nomadism. Agriculture is an intensive economy» Steppe 
noinadism is an tntensive economy- Rainfall agriculture is estenaive 
as compared with irrigated agriculture, especially oasis agriculture, 
but intensive as compared with the herding of livestock on the open 
range. Similarly, the herding of sheep on good pasture Is intensive as 
compared with the herding of camels in the thin scrub of the desert; 
but all herding economy b extensive as compared w^iih any agricultural 
economy. On the other hand, all herding is inrensive as compared 
with the economy of forest-dwdiing hunting tribes. The range of 
economic vtiriarion can be stated In terms of population density: the 
scantiest population per square mile (within the geographical range 
which is here in question) is among forest hunters; next come the steppe 
nomads; a population dependent on rainfall agriculture is markedly 
more concentrated; and by fir the densest population is that which is 
supported by irrigated agriculture. 

Exceptionally rich data of cconoitiic history can be utilized by 
working along this approach. 

m 

In Qima, the evolution of the entire cultural complex is influenced by 
irrigated agriculture. There are differences betw'een Yellow^ River 
China and Yangtze and tmns-Yangtze ChLna which are of tlic greatest 
importance in the internal history' of the Qiincse people, but for the 
present discussion Yellow' River China is the significant area. This 
region, merging northward and northwestw'ard into the steppe, lies 
on the variable rnargiij of the monsoon dimate. Rain “w'anders” into 
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it from thtr monstjon Winds blowing pa^t^ but not a.g:jiii5t» the coast of 
North ChifLU Hence the determining climatic factor is that the distri¬ 
bution of rainfall within the year is much more erratic than the total 
yearly precipitation. Next in importance is the fact that the variabliit)’ 
increases, and at the same time the total yearly precipitation detasases, 
toward the north and northwest. Crops which depend entirdv on rain 
may be washed out by cloudbnrstsii or dicy may wither if the tain comes 
too early or too hte. 

This charactcrisric of the climate gave an early and continuing 
impetus to the development of irrigation as a method of evening the 
distdbutian of water over the planting and growing season. The 
importance of the water factor is reinforced by a peculiarity of the 
loess soil which is widely dlstrihuted over North and Northwest China , 
The loess contains an apparently inexhaustible store of chemicals (from 
decayed organic matter), W'hich works its way to the surface by capillary 
atttacdon when water soaks down from the surface and is then drawn 
back again by evaporation. Because of this natural mechanism, loess 
soil retains its fertihty over centuries, even without the application of 
manure. 

The soft loess soil, without stones and with a natural vertical dca- 
vage which makes It easy to maincun ditches, can be worked with tlic 
most primidve tools. Iron implements of the present day, preserviog 
the exact shape and often the exact size of neolithic implcmenrs found in 
the same localities, suggest that irrigation began in the Stone Age, 
Isolated patches of irrigation, in Northw'est China and Chinese Central 
Asia, fed by a tiny stream or even a spring, and worked on a scale of 
labor no greater than that of the mdividtnl fimily, probably preserve 
to this day the essentials of the neolithic ircigated agriculture. 

Increased prodnetioa and security', resulting troni irrigation on a 
small scale, obviously cncouiaged irrigation on a larger scale. The irri¬ 
gation of larger river basins, however, required collective labor—a step 
of the utmost importance in social cvolatiom The complex which 
eventually dev'^doped had the following main characteristics: dense 
population per square mile, providing renvr labor for the maintenance 
of ditches (for irrigation) and dykes (against flcwjdJ^ a maximurn appli¬ 
cation of hand lalxjr to irrigated fields, to produce the maximum of 
food per acre—almost per square foot; and political and military em¬ 
phasis on the control of stored surplus grain in granaries. There 
thus grew' up a strong tendency toward a "eel hilar ” structure over wdde 
areas, namely, w'alicd dtica, each standing in an intentivdy cultivated 
area, fonnmg both a political and an economic unit, the oouiiitr>'sidc 
feeding the dty, the city serving as a center of trade and arrijian handi¬ 
crafts and providing sccuritj' for officialdom and for granaries. As soon 
as in imperial superstmeture was built up over tliese ceUuLaf units 
there followed an unending rivalry bctw'een the imperial authority 
and the local potentates, cither in their private capacity aa landlords or 
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their official capacity as delegated tax farmers for the central impietial 
authority, over the control and disposition of the grain surplus of each 
cellular unit. Both as officials and as landholders the ruling classes had 
a vested interest in a permanent surplus rural population, so that agri¬ 
cultural labor should compete against itself, giving the landlord the 
maximum advantage over the tenant. 

Out of the complex as a whole there arose “the Asiatic paradox”, 
which is found not only in China but in every region of irrigated agri¬ 
culture in Asia. This paradox consists in the fact that in Asia the 
place to look for perennial malnutrition, frequently reaching the degree 
of chronic semistarvation, is in the districts which produce the most 
food per acre. The explanation lies in the following conditions: the 
surplus population makes labor so cheap that the landlord prefers 
human labor to mechanization, because mechanization reqtiires invest¬ 
ment of working capital, while human labor, if sufficiently defenseless, 
provides a yearly grain tribute without capital investment except in 
the purchase of land. On the other hand, intensive application of 
human labor to the growing of food means so many mouths to be fed 
that if the working farmer were to eat his fill, there would be little or 
no surplus. The landlord therefore makes tenant compete against 
tenant to see which will offer him the highest rent in grain. The suc¬ 
cessful tenant eventually finds that he cannot both grow enough food 
and eat enough food. If he is to satisfy' the landlord with enough surplus 
food he must resign himself to going without enough food to satisfy 
himself and his family. • 

Inseparable from the Asiatic paradox in economic historv is the 
failure of Asia to develop out of its ow'n growth and evolution the kind 
of capitalism that evolved in w'estem Europe—and in the United States, 
in W'hosc early history lack of population stimulated the in\xntion of 
machines. In Asia, wherever the Asiatic paradox operated—and 
it operated over a wide enough area to dominate even areas in which 
cultivation uras less intensive—the major vested interest was committed 
to a tribute return on purchase capital invested in land. The vested 
interest was therefore suspicious of working capital invested in produc¬ 
tive processes looking to a return in money, or interest. There is room 
here for only one example. In China the usefulness of coal as fuel was 
known long before it w'as knowm in Europe. If, however, coal mining 
had developed on a scale w'hich drew' surplus labor away from intensive 
agriculture in quantities that affected the labor market, the landlords 
and the landlord m a nd a rin atc W'ould have been shaken at their economic 
base. It is therefore not surprising that mining and comparable enter- 

• A fubudiary qucitioo. as yet insufficiently investigated, is undemourishinent 
coo^ilicated or aggravated by vitamin and mineral deficiency. In China, is 

deficient in prevailing diets, and manganese may also be deficient. See William 
H. Adolph. “Nutrition Research in China”, Jeumaltf tht Ameriem DUfttit Association 
XXII, No. II (November 1946). 
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prises were al\vaT?s talced to desxh. when they began to atmin a staJe chat 
might have led to true capitalism. 


IV 

Tlie Yellow River derives its water from the snows of Tibet, and, 
though in part of its course it flows near the Mongolian steppe, it receives 
no important tributaries from the steppe. Nor are there any otlier 
important rivers flowing firom Mongolia into China. " The Mongolian; 
steppe and the deserts of Central Asia arc, in the main, areas of inland 
drainage, in which water courses wither and eventually die. These 
geographical condidons, in conjunction with the increasing vambility 
and decreasing total quantity of rainfall as one moves inland to the north 
and northtvest from the coast of North China, determine in economic 
history the diherentiation between the agiticulmral economy and the 
steppe herding economy. 

Our understanding of steppe history is handicapped by strongly 
developed convenriom of historical writing in both Europe and Asia, 
It is now well established that there is no such thing as a straightline 
evolution from the hunting economy (“most primitive’^) through 
pastoral nomadism (still “primitive"^) to agriculture (the beginning of 
“dvilization”). Pastoral nomadism was in fact a late development. 
Yet, though most of us pay lip service to the true historical sequence, 
many of us continue to write under the inilucncc of the old convention. 

The old convention is based on the fact that agricultural and city- 
dwelling peoples developed writing much earlier tlian steppe peoples 
and built up a much greater volume of written history. They were 
raided, harassed, and conquered by steppe peoples much more often 
than they were able to extend a police control over the steppe. Yet, 
because of the difference of volume in written materials, our source 
material for the history of the steppe derives much more from, peoples 
who ’were conquered from the steppe than it does from the steppe itself. 

To the peoples who were suh|ccted to the power of the steppe, the 
peoples of the steppe were *‘barbMian'\ ergs “primitive”. Those who 
were roughly treated by them found a degree of recompense in ascribing 
the victories of the steppe warriors to brute force and overwhelming 

^ An tzeeption is the Lko, flowing from the aoutheastern comer of Ijinni 
SlongoUa and filling into the sea at a point outside i>f the Great ’'SFitll atid tiictcfotc 
Outside of what wa^ long cnnsldcfcd China proper. The lover eoursc of the Liao 
UDUrished an agriculture which made that part of MundiurLn, I'tom Desolithic rimes, 
a part of the Chkit^ eiiltuxe complex, not the steppe culture complex. The J_bu 
did not support a large area, of ircigated Agdculturn, but ebtsp barge transport on 
the lower Lrio, linked with cheap Lrampott acrow the 5ca to the Sbantnng Pcoinsulii, 
brought the grain of this region: within economic range of the Chinese market. At 
the same tune, however, the Uao enclave lay within clu!»cr strategic ireida of die steppe 
than of China; therefore it was ulEcciDinciiEly tribuUrv to the steppe. 
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numbers and in denying that they were guided by rational or civilized 
principles or practised rational methods. A good example is the solidly 
established European tradition that the Mongols were like a horde of 
armed locusts, overwhelming all resistance by the sheer weight of their 
numbers. 

Yet the fact is that the Mongols regularly campaigned with small 
numbers against superior numbers, and that, far tom winning their 
victories by blind sa\'agcry, they triumphed because they had perfected 
a technique not commanded by any of their opponents—the technique 
of the mounted archer, who represented, in his day, the optimum com¬ 
bination of mobility and fire jxjwer. The effective use of this technique 
required great skill and therefore an unshakable discipline. Because, 
as anyone knows who has tried it, it is possible to shoot more accurately 
and rapidly over the tail of your horse than over its head, the technique 
required contact with the enemy, follow’cd by simulated retreat, in which 
the “Parthian shot” was employed. Then, when the enemy were 
drawn out of formation in the haste of the pursuit, they were rolled up by 
a flank attack which had been held in reserve. The flank attack, not 
having to face a close or organized fire of arrow's or hedge of lances, 
could use the horseman as mounted sw'ordsman instead of mounted 
archer, relying on the shock weight of horses and men together. 

Steppe peoples, in every case that has been checked cither by w'ritten 
sources or by archamlogical data, appear to have originated not in the 
heart of the steppe but at the margin of the steppe. There existed, of 
course, a neolithic population in parts of the steppe; but its economy 
was a typical “mixed” primitive economy, not a pastoral, nomadic 
economy. A typical steppe people, living by the herding of livestock, 
is an offshoot tom some people at the edg;c of the steppe which ori¬ 
ginally had some other economy. Consequendy, the stepp>c society is a 
late development, not a primary social form. Frequendy—so frequendy 
in fact that it is perhaps the usual and normal form of development—a 
stcpi>c people derives from more than one social and economic source. 

In the case of Mongolia, for instance, we can unmistakably discern 
three sources of origin of the successive Hsiungnu, Turk, and Mongol 
tribal agglomerations. 

i) In the forests of Urianghai (Tannu-Tuva) and the Baikal region 
there lived peoples who, like all the truly primitive peoples of whom 
we have any knowdedge, had a mixed economy. They hunted, fished, 
and also gathered roots, berries, and fruits. The gathering of the seeds 
of wild “grass-millet” w as certainly very early, and led to an early culti¬ 
vation of millet- Some of these peoples, of w'hom the reindeer-using 
groups among the Urianghai and the reindeer Tungus are living sur¬ 
vivals, eventually domesticated the reindeer, one of the most easily 
domesticated of all animals. " They did not have enough reindeer to 

• O. M i n c h e n -Helfen, R/i/# /•/ ms'Mistbt Tims (Berlin, 1931), pp. 5^-47, points 
out that the forest hunters of Urianghai arc the only reindeer uten who both regularly 
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live entirely off their herds. Reindeer nomadism on this lar^e scale is 
pra^cal only on the open tundra. In the forest, if a herd is large, 
individual deer arc too easily lost. 

Groups of these people could easily make short trips from the edge 
of the forest into the open steppe of North and Northwest Mongolia. 
At first they could not stay long in the t^5cn steppe, for hunting or any 
other purpose, because the steppe pasture is not good for reindeer. 
In time, hovrever, they made a transition from domestication of the 
deer to domestication of horses, sheep, catde, yaks, and (probably last) 
camels. It is still an open question whether diev independendy domesti¬ 
cated all these s ui i m als, or first learned from other peoples that these 
animals could be domesticated and then made the transfer from the 
reindeer which they had themselves domesdeated. 

i) In the oases of Russian and Qiincsc Gmtral Asia there also lived 
primitive peoples w'ho gathered uild food, fished in the marshes, and 
made himting expeditions into die mountains and steppes. Agriculture 
developed early in these oases, followed by an extremely early develop¬ 
ment of irrigated agriculture. The water in the oases came from snow- 
fed rivers in the mountains; hence high water was governed by warmth, 
and was regular and predictable. It was ca.sy, the soil being soft, to 
begin by assisting nature by impounding flood water and to proceed to 
the use of irrigation ditches. 

According to the archaeological evidence, the domestication of ani¬ 
mals in these oases was later than the practice of agriculture. * The oasis 
peoples of course did not have the reindeer but in order of time it is 
probable that they were the first to domesticate the horse and the sheep. 
The farmer who lived on the outer edge of the oasis had the poorest 
farming but the easiest access to the half-desert steppe for hunting. It 
is probable that such marginal farmer-hunters captured the young of 
the wild horse and the w’ild sheep, for use both as decoys and in magic to 
increase the number of the game. An essential p>oint is that this kind 
of hunter, rather than the w'andering hunter, could build a pen in which 
to keep the captured wild animal until it was tam<r enough to handle—a 
critical problem in the domestication of horses and cattle and even 
sheep, though not in the domestication of reindeer, which can be tamed 
in the forest or the tundra without pens. 

It is probable, again, that it was the marginal farmer who became 
the nomad. The fimn at the edge of the oasis was less profitable than 
that in the heart of the oasis; and, as skill in the handlin g of animals 
increased and the profit of the use and sale of their products grew, it 

tnp wild deer to crou with the deer in their herds and do not castrate their deer. 
Both points arc important in suggesting the relative case, for a very primitive people, 
of doraeaticating the reindeer. 

* Sec, for example. Raphael Pumpelly and others. Exp/ora/mm in Tm-ktstm; 
Expedition of 1904. Prebij/arie of Ansjt; Originr, Growth^ mi lo/tnmce of 

E/mrviuum/, a vola. (Washiogtoo, D.C, 190S). 
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bcc^tae easy to abandon the faim, launch off from the edge of the oasis, 
and take to the open steppe,, living by the control of animals native to the 
steppe, 'Jvhich had been tiitficuk to hunt when wild hut had become easy 
to manage once domesticated^ 

3) The oasis-and-steppe and oasis-and-dcsert terrain of Cential Asia 
merges into a terrain of oases and semi-oases in Northwest China (Kansu 
and Ninghsia), and from here a farther transition leads to the heus 
diiiftcu-f of what may be called the loess economy in Shensi and Shansi. 
Here again, before earliest agTiculture and irrigated agricxilturr, the 
most primitive people hunted, ffshed, and gathered food. They un¬ 
doubtedly tended to wander, in search of the various kinds of foods that 
they used; but they were not acjmads, in the sense of controlling herds 
of animals. ^ 

Clearly, the first effect of agriculture was to make relatively kndfast 
those groups that practiced it; especially when they developed a vested 
interest in irrigation ditches, even s mall ditches, which represented 
labor once done that would continue to produce in succeeding years. 
We must therefore envisage a process of difFerentiation between those 
who first took up agritulture and those who held to the old way of 
life, and especially a differentiadofi in favor of those who first appro¬ 
priated the bottom lauds which were the easiest to irrigate. 

This theoretical phase* of which w^e have only indications, merges 
into a semihistoricai and finally a definitely historical period in which 
we have unufistakablc evidence that the most highly differentiated 
groups began to spread out and encroach on the domain of the undiffer¬ 
entiated or least diffencritiaicd groups. They did so because, once they 
had mastered the technique of irrigation, and once they had appro¬ 
priated the land easiest to irrigate, it became profitable to push irriga¬ 
tion into terrain where the engineering was more difficult and the returns 
lowen 

In the course of this wider spread there was acute social conflicts 
It is to be inferred that the chieftains of the “iagging” groups w^ere key 
figures in the conflict. In some cases it paid the individual chief to 
come to terms with the ruler of one of the new “civilized" groups, join¬ 
ing the aristocracy of that group and adding his subjects to the subject 
population. In otlier cases the chief, afraid of being himself subordi¬ 
nated* led his followers farther and &rthcr back into terrain that was 
more and more marginal for agriculture* though still providing food 

Tn thtf termlnolog:;' of the socbl seicaecs, tliccc is fccqucntly CDnfusiuit in tlic 
dcsetiption of'migiaLtiacy*' SfudEtics and " nonudic:’' socictic-'i. 'Fhctcrm ^'norELldic^' 
ii hcTc used cf sdcktiei which arc mcibUe because they cohudI, irad ti the same time 
depend on* ihc movcineiit of ducks and herds of domcsticiitcd snintals. Conapm: 
the Ctvck; wotds vfi^cd ^'to deal oat; 10 dispeose; id tend tiocks* \ and vD|ro>; ‘‘‘a pasture; 
an aUocted or wstgntd abode; a usage, custom, ordinance". A curiosity of 
cultniral htstory Is the vaodermg of the Greek toot oE these words, along' the currents 
of the religious dispersals of the cafk Middle Ages, to the nomads of Mongolia* 
sTTMjnB whom it is used to this diy in the form ^'law, doctrine; ceUgiDUS tcIt*^ 
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resources in berries, roots, and catch crops of an agrlmltiire 

much cruder than that of the groups which now had a long head-start 
in being “advanced”, or “civilited”. 

In view of the natural conditions already discussed, those groups 
that withdrew or were driven back toward the escarpment of the Mon¬ 
golian steppe plateau found that the],’ could rcl? less and less on such 
agriculture as they had, and found at the same dme that the spread of 
population had reduced the game resources* 

By this rime, of course, as wt know fiom historical records, domesti¬ 
cation had long been practiced bv the settled people in China. For tlie 
development of steppe nomads on the edge of North China, accord¬ 
ingly, the critical Bictoi is not the devciopmeat of the techniejue of 
domestication, but tlte point of economic pressure on the marginal 
land at the edge of the steppe at which the use of a few square miles of 
steppe for grazmg became convincingly more profitable than the use 
of a few drought-harried acres for agriculture. Once this point was 
reached, people began to abandon l±ieir farms In significantly large 
numbers, and to take off into the steppe as full nomads. It is probable, 
although allowance must be made for the fact that tlie Chinese written 
records arc fuller than the Central Asian archaeological data and there¬ 
fore give the impression that there was more activity in the Chinese 
field of history, that the Chinese contribution to the steppe population 
was the latest in time but the largest in number?. 

At any me, the Chinese records arc unmistakahle on one point: 
once the northward spread of agriculture had reached the decisive 
point of diminishing economic returns on cultivated land—which 
corresponded geographically with the difictence between the land of 
running ivater and the steppe land of few and poor streams—the “steppe 
problem” rose up and confronted the Chinese wltli dramatic suddenness* 
Those who had entered the steppe, whether they had entered it from 
China or crossed it from the notthem forests or the western oases in 
Central Asia, found that thdr combination of mobile economy and mobile 
military man power made it easy and profitable for them to raid into 
China, while it was awkward and c^ensivc fot the Chinese to send 
punitive expeditions into the wide steppe. 

It is at this point that Great Wall hhtor)’ begins. The Great Wall 
was first built in sections, by independent Chinese kingdom states, 
begituiing at the ctld of the fourth century B.C A century later these 
vs^Us were consolidated into ^hhe” Great Wall* This achievement, 
which demanded forced labor in colossal numbers, accompanied and 
climaxed the founding of the Ch'in Empire, the first true empire in 
China; and it should not be forgotten that it was accompanied also by 
the rise of the Hsiungnu Empire, the first of the great steppe empires. 
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V 

There no examples of a steppe societ}- \thich arc diagEammadcalljr 
examples of the steppe society as a type; ^ whereas numbers of 
relatively pure examples of the inEemivc agdcultuial society are knowo. 
The diverse non-steppe origins of the steppe peoples and the diversity 
of subregions widiin the steppe account for the ^ct that all that we 
find in history is a series of approximations toward a ‘"pure’' steppe 
type. Nevcrtiiejess^ a group of inherent characterisdcs of the steppe 
society can be disdngiiished. 

Tlie steppe society is mobile—mobile in the herds which are the most 
important form of piopertVj and mobile in tire tent habitations of the 
peoples. There is always a strong tendency to regulate mobility, as 
betv»'een different tdbes each claiming its rmetidoai pastures and its 
tradidonal fine of migration between seasonal pastures; but the capacity 
to move is always inherent, even whso not exercised. 

There has never yet been a definitive analysis of the “tdbal'^' or 
*Tcudal** structure of die steppe society. The Russian experts have much 
more material at their disposal than any otlter body of scholars; but 
modem Russian writers, followed to a certain extent by modem Chinese 
writers, have deddcdly overemphasised such “feudal^’ chaEactedsdes as 
the right of chiefs to exact personal services and economic tribute. In so 
doing they have tended to overlook an important aspect of the factor of 
mobility. 

In all feudalism there is a theoretical recipcodty between the services 
and tribute claimed by the lord, and the protection extended by the 
lord. In feudalisms based on agricultute, totvns, and fortified strong¬ 
holds, the lord tended to become so strong that the privileges he claimed 
were out of proportion to the protection he conferred. In the mobile 
steppe society, on the other hand, the feudal subject^ especially the man 
fit to bear arms, if he considered himself ill-treated by Ms lord, could 
more easily escape and moreover take with him valuable mobile pro¬ 
perty and thus have something with which to bargain when commen¬ 
ding himself to another lord. Throughout steppe history we find 
examples of rhis kind of fluidity and, therefore, especially in lime of 
widespread intertribal war, W'e find diat the steppe lord had to respect 
the assent of his people more than the feudal lord in other societies. 

^ ^'Qu^il ait criacc dca uonudu sc sufBsant. cxclusivcrncat^ ivec k duir, Ic lait 
ct te poil tie leuK Ecoupcaur, c’cil posaihk; tmis on n^eti a iamah vu dc Kiriblatlcs 
dafu Ics rcinps historiqncj.'’—^Lcuti Ohun. Inttv^fKn ^ riisfain ^ Z’XjjV, Tjwvj et 
Mjingaii, dcr irfiglotJ ti 14a J ( Pari'* 1E 49^jg. 

*■* An important advancfi is mirketl by a tccjcot Russian aiticlct S. Yudjtov, 
*'K voprosu o dofctafkj'nam t'vaivarslcorn^} Eosudaratve'' (On ihe QucniDn of tbc 
Frc-Fcudol I'Balbartiil'] Stilt:}, \ 'opn>rT /x/or/j (Questions of Hisioty), No. 7 (ijqfO- 
This ^irticlc is a ptnctraiing^ compafarbe study of the rke of fritdaiism out uf three 
differejit kinds of prfifeuJil socieiy; that of thu Kievan state of the fiintb and tenth 
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In W5.rfare between steppe nomads and settled peoples, the strategic 
opetmum for the settled people was the preparation of a mobile force 
and a deep and sudden invasion of the steppe in order to catch the 
nomads off balance—in other words^ a quick, short ’?^’ar. It was excep¬ 
tionally dhEeidt to attain such, an optimum. On the other hand, a long 
war favored the nomads. They could withdraw their mobile property 
and women and children out of range and by raids into the settled 
country bring back plunder, so that in the courae of a long war they 
tended actually to enrich themselves. The long war, on the contrary, 
invariably weakened tlte settled people; their fanuing and trading 
were interrupted, and their irrigation works got out of repair. If die 
war went on long enough, groups of tlit most impoverished setded 
people would tlirow thtmselvcB under tlie protection of steppe lords 
because their own lords could no longer protect thenr The longer the 
war, therefore, the greater the liiiclthood that the steppe lords actually 
built np their power by the accretion of border territories with tnhutart" 
non-nomad populations. 

Because the optimum of mobilizing a force in the settled country 
and sending it on a swift, deep invasion fjf the steppe so seldom 
succeeded, the lords or overlords of the settled larn-1 frequendy tried 
to turn the steppe against itself by offering subsidies and court honors 
to the nearer nomad chiefs on condition that they form a tnilitan- screen 
against the more distant nomad chiefs. The defect of this device was 
that an able *‘aiixiliarj‘” diief could and sometimes did take advantage 
of his strategic position, encroach on tlie empire oi kingdom he senred, 
and even usurp the drnasdc power. 

Out of the interaction of all these factors there developed within the 
steppe sociely a chronic conflict between die mobility inherent in the 
steppe people as a whole and the territoirial fixation, or idcndlication 
of a particular tribe with a paxticuiir temton-, which intermiltently 
favored either the interests of a steppe lord with chlms to overlord ship 
in a setded tsTrkoiy, or the interests of the overlord of a setded state 
employing the lords of steppe tribes as auxiliaries. Examples of this 

centuries; that of the pre-Chingghis bdlire the Chiirccnth ccncnry; and dnl 

of die Attgio-S^jEoa kingdoms of the sixth to the ninth centimes. A 'treakness of 
the diEnaissicFn of Mongol society in this article, however, is thir ir rclic-s nviinly nci the 
late B. Yi, VtadJrnirtsov, Olrsb^iitiPennjii xirei AlanffjTsiii koffjturi 

(Social Structure of the Mongols: Sfongol Nomad Fcudalistn) (Leningrad, 1914); 
altSiough the equally learned and more recent work of S, A Karin is also circd — 
sht^aim {The Secret Legend) (Mj^scow-L eningnid, 1941)* Koziir'is -woEk, 
the first cf three projected vuiutnc.s, is 1 magnlScaTit re-^Enration, nJphiihcrlc trans¬ 
cription, and tninalation of the tcKt of the tiigtifha or I'Vasa Ch* 4 sa 

,Vf/’ Sh'fb^ at Secret I fhtnry of the Mongols, of the Ehirtccjith century. Unlorninately 
both VladimirESOV and KusLn do not (uinBcicntly emphasize the cyelicad, rise-and-fall 
teladon bctivecn successive ^hiomadk re-udilbitii*’ In the Mongolian steppe and 
ttucccsPiTc agnrian-b.'ued dy^lsnc^ in China, and their wndcrcmpEiaati reappears id 
Vushkov's othen,vIic brillLint comparative study i9 an undcrljing inadctjuacry of 
document all on. 
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kind of mutation in th; tribal society according to the interests of the 
tribal chief can be drawn from the history of the frontier of the Roman 
Empire as well as from the histories of Asiatic empires. 

An especially apt example, because it dates from the late sixteenth 
century when the histories of Europe^ Asia and America began to con¬ 
verge on each other, is the development of the Lama Church in Mon¬ 
golia. Though Lamaism is usually discussed as a demilitarizing influence 
among the bellicose nomads, the fact is that the cstablishincxit of the 
institutioas of the Lama Church, with fixed temples and permanent 
monastic territories, ’was accompanied by especially bloody ’ft^ars because 
it meant nothiiig less than the paraJji’zing of the ancient nomad mobility 
by the successful creation ot a parallel system of fixed and therefore 
vulnerable territories. With dramatic rapidity the ecclesiastical poten¬ 
tates degenerated into instruments of power and exploitation in the hands 
of the Manchu emperors^ once the Manchiis, in the seventeenth century, 
had installed themselves as dynastic rulers of the settled Chinese and 
overlords of the steppe Mongols. 

China^s relation to the steppe and the steppe peoples can be com¬ 
pared, making necessaty modifications, with the exoerlence of other 
countries in Asia. The problem of extensive and intensive economy 
is common diroughout. Since die emphasis here has been on China 
as the example of the agdcultuml environment and Mongolia as the 
example of the steppe environment, it is important to note that although 
the Chinese documentation is the most complete in some of the impor¬ 
tant kinds of data, the kinds of phenomena dealt ’^idtli arc decidedly 
older in the Near and Middle East than in China, and Mongolia. 

In India the picture is not so stylized as it is in China. In North¬ 
west India, which is not bordered by a steppe plattsu but encircled by 
mountains, the irrigated and unirrigated lands arc not set oR from 
each other In large blocks but mtcrpcncttate each other in a rather 
complicated way. Moreover the adiacent pastoral economy* as in 
Afghanistan, is more often a semipastoral economy, associated with 
fixed villages and village institutions, than true nomadism of the open 
steppe* In Iran and Iraq the contrast between the steppe and the sown 
land is more stj'Uicd, a.«i in China; but the irrigated agriculture is partly 
of an oasis type and partly strung out along rivers that have steppe or 
desert on both sides and consequently lacks the scale and mass that are 
so impressive in China. In Turkey the agriculture is more massive, but 
there is more of the semipastoral economy that is linked with villages, 
and less open steppe nomadism* 


VI 

It is when we come to South Russia that we find a picture as stylized 
as that of China, but with imponant differences. 
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Both in d:e forested land and in the steppe land of Russia there 
once prevaiJed a characteristic neolithic culture of huntings fishings and 
food gatheting* When agriculture evolved^ howeveTj it Vi’as quite 
unlike the Asiatic intensive agriculture. It associated with a great 
diversit}" of techniques; the clearing of forests, and the continuing use 
of forest resources in con) unction wnth the practice of agiiculturc; great 
use of the cxccptionaJly ad\^ntageous network of streams for travel 
and trade; and a comhination of rainfall agriculture and herding 
economy in the Soutli Russian steppe. 

The fertility of the steppe adjacent to the Black Sea, under a rai nfa ll 
agticulnirc, was of the greatest importance, Not only did intensive 
irrigated agriculture not develop on any important scale, but grain 
production relying on rainfall only was so large that grain became an 
export commodity at an early period—to Greece, for instance. 

There was, accordingly, not the same physical cleavage betw^een 
steppe nomadism and agriculture that there ’was betw^een the intensive 
agriculture of China, and the extensive steppe economy of Mongolia, 

In South Russia the center of gri’vity of the chieftains and rulers ’W'as 
unstable, being influenced partly by their o’wn interests and partly by 
conditions in territory not under their control. At times it paid the 
ambitious chief to rely primarily on a following of pastoral tribesmen, 
without agriculture, using their mobility and military potential to 
attack trade routes and trading cities and to raid farming populations. 
At other times, especially when economic conditions favored a hea’vy 
export of grain across the Black Sea, combined with trade in valuable 
commodities like fiirs, coming dowm the rivers from the forest lands, 
it paid the ruler to associate himself with a fortifled urban center of 
pO’ft^er, and to hold in check the raiding of die pastoral nomads under 
his authority. 

An essential instability underlay the whole structure, how'ever, and 
the source of instability ’was among the nomads. When a chief of 
nomad origin associated himself with urban and agricultural interests, 
he began to lose touch, or in the next generation his heir began to lose 
touch, with the tribal politics of the noimds, and gradually a way 
w'ould open up for a new warrior chieftain among the nomads cither 
to impoverish the xirban and agricultural interests by increasing demands 
for subsidies and gifts, or to resort to open ’warfare. ^Vnother and 

“ For the importaaec of rivers and portages, see Robert J. Kcrncr, Tlf Vrge ta 
thf Sta‘ Tilf Cofirxt jff Hir/orj^ Tilt Ra/f of HJvtrj, Parfagts^ Otitsgx Mofiat- 

teritj, unj Furx (BertcJcy-Los Angeles* 1^41). 

As a fmtial but important c^eption, it should be noted that tbete appears 
to have bera an curly bur strong tendency, reminiscxnt of the Greai Wall of China, 
to fortify with long walls the Kerch Feninsub in the Ctlmcii and the Taman Penln- 
auk Opposite to it, acitMS the "Qrnmerian Bosporus" or Stmita of Kerch. FroTn 
the snuil-scalc “Great Wpdls” aie derived the old name Qim Tartaiy and the modertt 
name Crimea—From the iMongol word ^'a wall". 
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more ufiprcdictiblc souice of imccrtaioty lay in tlie vitiations of die 
demand of the £hck Sea tmdc for gmin , ftin, and oSiicr commodities. 
If trade was bad, revenues decreased and the nomads beimme restless. 

Wide fluctuations are consequently chanictcdstic of the history of 
South Russia. Great tracts of the steppe were in some periods brought 
under cultivation^ and at other periods went back to pasturei this 
meant that whole tribes and peoples alternated between an agricultural 
or predominantly agricul tural way of life and a pastoral or predoniinantly 
pastoral economy. 

Among both Skirs and non-Slavs of this region the unending ebb 
and flow left its tidemarks. Whole tribal gtoups were absorbed among 
the Slavs and lost their non-SUv languagesj in other cases, the main 
tribal group adopted a way of life parallel to that of the Slavs^ but 
retained its origmal language. In such cascS^ individuals from the lower 
strata of the chieftain class tended to become headmen in local authority 
while the higher chiefs dimhed on up into the Slav ajistocraq-. 

Conversely, there were Slavs who went over into the steppe life, 
both in groups and as individuals. Under the heavy impact of a major 
conquest, such as that of the Mongols, the ruain mass of the population 
was held down to its old way of life, to serve as a source of tribute, but 
the aristocracy was partly integrated into the Mongol system of tribute- 
gadacring chiefs. Only as the Mongol hold weakened and opportunity 
arose did there arise out of this aristocracy, subservient to the conquest, 
a movement to lead the subject people to throw oJT the yoke, 

A different kind of phenomenon appeared when the Slav states 
became: strong enough to be independent, but were not yet strong 
enough to organize the conquest of the steppe; fugitive serfs from 
Poland, the Ukraine, and Russia founded the Cossack communities, 
which spread into that part of the steppe that had a good ramfklL Here 
they retained agriculture but took over in hrge part the livestock ecO’ 
nomy of the steppe and imitated to an appreciable extent the social and 
milirniy organization of the Steppe people► Such a. movement repre¬ 
sented a Slav encroachment on the steppe, but since it was antagonistic 
to tltc great Slav feudal nobles it could not be used in the service of tlie 
Russian state until tlie central power of the Tsars had brought die nobles 
under control. 

Cossack expansion took two forms. 

In the forests, at the end of the sixteenth century, the Cossacks began 
to exploit with a new vigor the coUecrion of the fur tribute, which had 
been known from ancient times. W^ith hmtasric speed, they sw'ept from 
the Urals to the Pacihe. While this movement has been described as part 
of the Russian “urge to die sea*', it should be noted that w'hen the 

“ For gmetal tcfeteace, see EJib 11. ^tinns. attJ (Cambridge:. 

19^ j): RoStovnefl", frafjj.u and Crtikj (fl JiMi'/i liarsia (Ojfbtd, I^ii); i!it) for the 

period frufn tbc lirih cetinirjf utiiii'iiid. VennudskU, iMtii 
Kcmcr. Tlf? Ur^e fa f^^r Xfj. 
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Pidfic wa? rtached the Russians, instead of beginning to exploit sea 
power in the manner of the British, Dutch, and French, thrust on into 
Alaska in search of more fur. The significance of sables and other furs 
was that they represented high value for small weight and bulk, could 
be carried back by land tcansport to Moscow, and gave the Tsar, as 
the autocrat of the state, a direct accession of wealth in negotiable 
form, 

The technological factor in this expansion must not be overlooked. 
Firearms became more plentiful at this tune (the hist gun factory Was 
foiinded at Tula by Boris Godunov in 159s), and the firearms of the 
Cossacks gave tliem an advantage over ail the tribes they encountered* 
Even more signiJicant, however, was the versatility of the Cossacks. 
They used both horses and boats with equal facility and when they 
met with people who used the reindeer and the dog sled it took them 
no time at all to acquire these new techniques. 

The second form of Cossack expansion^ in the open steppe, also 
became important in the sixteenth century* Its ""'back-ksh" against 
the Slav world at first concerned Poland more than Russia, and at times 
the Cossacks almost attained the status of a nation, bordering with 

For tfifi impucc of tlie Cocsaaeki oa the M^nchus and ihe ^fongols, sec J, F, Bad' 
ddey, Kiij-j-fti, AfiJvjKif/E, Cijina (T.ondon, igig). There is nbo a great Trcalth of 
tnadcin RuuLin lltcjutaTC oontalnmg maCcrtel an the carlltr and Liter RusaEu] COOtacCS 
wilh the Sibedan tribal peoples, the eifbcts of the yajxcik or fur tribute on tribal 
structure and coLoaial administration* etc. Onljr a few titles have been accessible 
to me, including, for the Valcuts, S. A Tokanev, Oi&cri tsiGrii ^’ahiislts^o Haroda 
(SkcEch of the History of tbc Yakut People) (Moscow, 1940): A. P. Okladnikov, 
IsiarialKTiiii pnt^ fTftrafor (Historical Path of the Peoples of YaLuda) (Yakutsk, 

154^); for the Buryat Mongols, A P, Okktlntkov, Othtfid iiierii x^^padnykb bnryAt- 
(Skctchci of the Hiscoty of the W'estem Buryat Mongols) ([^cningrad, 1957); 

M. I. Pcuniis, Rtrj^ijr j-li'AR (The Buryat Mongolian Associate So-vict 

Soeiiilist Republic) [Aloseow, 1937): F. A Kudry'avtsev, /j/orrjs buryat-mci^f}?ikn^g^ 
nnroda. (History of the Buryat Mongolian People) (MiiMcovr-Ijcningnid, 194a)—Buryat 
Mongol chronicles, the first two dtlci having Mongol text and RusiEan intfoductiona, 
the third title having Mongol text and Russtaoi intioductlon, translation, And tcnttial 
note^; kbarinilsildi (Chronicles of tbc Khorln Buryats) Nu, ed. 

N, N. Poppe, Mo. 2, ed. V* A. Kozakevtcb (MoecoW'Lcoiagrud, 1935): Ljhpij' 
bargn^^rnfJdkb hjayai (The Chronicle of the Barguain Buryats), ed. A, 1 . Vostrikov 
and N. N. Poppe (Atotcow^Lcningrad, 195J). 

For Western Siberia* A. P. Potapov, Q^btrki ijtirii Jj&pr/j (Sketches of ibc 
History of Shoria) (Moscaw-Lerungraid, 19}^); for Kazakhstan, Aisferialy pa it/wii 
JTJR (Materials for the History of the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic), 
cd. M. P. Vyatkin, IV—-only volume acctssihle to me, dcaJing widi the yean 1785- 
18:: 8— (Moscow-Lcningrad, 1940); for TurkmetiisuLa, Aiatfria/f pa iMrii furkmc-n i 
Turkat/tii (Alateriala for tbc btistory of ibe Turkmen* and Turkmenia), 11 (the &Fit 
pubtiihed), Dd. V. V* Struve, A. K. Borovkov, *\. A. Romoskevieb, P, P* Ivanov; 
1 , cd. S. L. Volin, A- A. Komaske vich, A Yu, Yatubovskii (AI oscow^Leuingrad, 
1938 and 1939). For a good short descriptlot] of Ccaual Asian empire bunding 
involving the mastery of ootnidic, agricultumJ, and urban populations, scc A* Yaku- 
bovskii, “Timiur, opyr kratkoi kharakterlstiki'’ (Timur, An Essay in Brief ChonicTc- 
riiation) Vopn^ Idarii (Queations. of History), No, $-9 (cambined issue, Moscow, 
1946)* 
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Poknd, Russia, Turkey, the dccliniiig kkariateg of the Tatars in the 
Crimea and the Kalmyk Mongols on the lo^'cr Volga, and even Persia. 
The total effect of the Qjssack growth was to prepare the way for the 
Russian espansion into the Caucasus and Centcai Asia, but the definite 
conquest of Central Ask awaited first the stabilizatioa of Russians rela- 
rions with Europe and second the growth of methods of investment and 
cotnincrcc with a wider outreach than was possible in the age of the 
caravan and the bazaar. Then, in the nineteenth century, Russia rapidly 
took over direct rule in Centra! Asia and consoJidated its economic and 
strategic hold with railways, 


vn 

Comparison benseen the Russian fringe of the steppe and the Chinese 
fringe reveals the operation of two different modes of history^ Each 
of these modes has its own pccaUariries of economic form and social 
structure, which in turn are influenced by the factors of geography and 
environment. 

On the Chinese fringe there was a harsh cleavage beiween tcrniin 
that responded best to the intensive economy of irrigated agriculture 
and terrain that responded best to the extensive ccanomy of pastoral 
nomadism* The two economic fonus and the social structures based on 
them^ were so incompatible that they never merged with each other* 
Political relaticjns alternated between Chinese efl'orts (of which the 
Great Wall is the most massive monument) to delude the steppe, and 
efforts of the Steppe nomads to subjugate agricultural China and lay it 
under tribute. 

Mired societies did exist. The Tanggot state (Hsia) which flourish¬ 
ed in the twelfth century had its nuclear territory in w'hat is cow the 
province of Ninghsja, at the western end of Inner Mongolia. At the 
eastern end of Inner Mongolia there arose the Khitau (Liao) in the 
tenth and elevenih centuries, the Juxchid (Chin or Kin) in the twelfth 
century, and the Manchus beginning in the sLvteenth century* Each of 
these peoples was based on a iruxed economy that included both farm¬ 
ing and herding. Each of them found, however, tliat as it grew it 
could not maintain a balance between the intensive and the extensive 
components of its economy* It had cither to hccome more pastoral 

Eugene Schurlcr, Turkiifaii.^ Xoffj df a k Eujiiaa TurkiJistt, KesijttJ 

and Ktddja, m cd. (Ntw York, 1876). The diird (cntugcd) edition fiBSjj 
» an Amcri™ cLisu: of the dcffoiiivc Tsarist conquests in Centra] Asia toward the 
end of tbc nineteenth ccoturr. 

See the foftln!oimng vDlumc, liau, by Karl A. Wirttoge! and Feng Ouasheng 
in the projccytd icrwt, Himij ef Cbitust Sotktj, under the geden,! editorship of 
Karl A. WircfogcL The General Introduction tci the Liao volcunc, by 'W'ittfogel, baa 
already b«n puhliihcd in Ttan^afsimi' ^ tlx Jimtfkad Fbihsdpbkal XXXVL 
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and nomadic^ or more agrioiItuiaJ and more committed, cspeciall)^ 
lo the revenue Eroin irrigated agriculture. ^ 

Mixed soaeties on ^is frontier sensed as a mechinism which, when 
it operated in one direction, absorbed nomads into the Qiincse cultufe 
and, when it operated in the other direction, absorbed Chinese into 
the steppe culture. 

Of these tw'o kinds of absorption, our literature has made us familiar 
with the absorption of batbarians into the Chinese culture, *^Chma is 
a sea which safts all streams that flow into it” There was even, at one 
time, a rather widespread complacent readiness to acquiesce in a Japan¬ 
ese conquest of China on the ground that “in a hundred years the Japan¬ 
ese W'ould be absorbed by the Chinese anrw'ay.^^ 

There is no general recognition of the other form of absorption, 
although in a historj^ of many centuries it has been a factor of an inioor- 
tance comparable to that of the absorption of barbarian nomads by the 
Chinese. It is true of course that the numbers of Chinese absorbed by 
the extensive economy and tninly spread population of the steppe were 
never anything like as great as the numbers of nomads absorbed in 
China. This, however, does not diminish the importance of the pheno¬ 
menon, because the phenomenon itself demonstrates the faa that the 
Chinee culture Was incapable of spreading over the steppe and incor¬ 
porating the steppe into Chinn^ 

Although comparatively unfamiliar to us, this conversion of Chinese 
into nomads can be fully documented, though the evidence has to be 
dug for, wrhereas the evidence of the odicr kind of absorption is readily 
available in great quantity. There is an early example of the fluidity' 
of the ffonder population. Sigoihcantly, it comes from the ver}^ period 
in w^hich the frontier along the Great Wall w'as being consolidated; 
officials in charge of military coloniaatton on this frontier w'ere concerned 
With the unstable allegiance of the people. ^ 

On the Russian fringe of tbe steppe there w'as a more gradual tran¬ 
sition from arid steppe which encouraged pastoralfam to rainM steppe 
which encouraged a livestock economy in conjunction w’ith rainfall 

^ Gcatral rcfcMncesi Owen Lattimarc, Ma/tahorisi.- fNcw Yock, 

^31); Tif Ms/ign/j af (New Yotf, 1534); Ifttur Asian FnMttiiri o/O/m 

(New York. 1940) ; FnruE Michacl, Thr Oriiia af Ra/a in Chia^ (Balumort 

1942). 

In B.C. the IChin of [iie eouthern triheii of the Hiiun^nii offered to twalr^ 
hirMtJf responsible for the western sector of the Great Will. A coLmselor of the 
Cbincjc emperor warned that many of the people along the border, under rhin^ 
m\c, of Hsiungnu origin and might letum to their old al]cEiaiice; the dc^n- 
dants of those who had Mcorapimed the Chineic troops in occupying the fcociufit 
were poor and mighl go over to the nomads; the slaves of the bolder popuiatimi 
were diBcontcoted, and having heard of the happier life of the aomada might run 
^7 escaping Oriminits would also have ■ refuge. Quoted from the 

^iot S&a (tlistoty of the Earlier fbnX chap. ^4, second section, in Lattimoic, 
InifT Asian t'roTitierj^ p. 471 n. 
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agdcuiturc. Thezc was no kigc c^ao&e of icmiojy cocoamgmg 
irrigated agriculture- Conditions facilitated a tranaitlonal spread from 
"‘pure’- nomadism to society of the Cossact type in whidi people lived 
in houses but were ncverdidess ready to migrate fifotn one place to 
another. As a Russian writer has pointed out, the Russian extensive 
minhiil agriculture, capable of being combined both with the grazing 
of livestock and with the exploitation of the forest, “rapidly, though 
supcrhciaily, conoiiered enormous tenitiOcics’*, whereas in the form 
of spread of Chinese agriculture "^hc constant increase in popuktion 
necessitated a certain snrplus^^..* drop by drop, to do’w over the edge . 
The Russian ^“^could carry on his general fanning w herever he pleased’*, 
while for the Chinese it was “an economic: absundity” to ^rm intensively 
except within the ^ 31 ^da.f pattern of cities at a short distance from each 
other, each with its surrounding unit of closely cultivated land. ^ 

On the Russian fdnge of the steppe, consequently, instead of the 
phenomenon of absorption, there is a di^erent phenomenon to be 
consid ered, that of incorporadon, Like the phenomenon of absorption, 
it w'Ofked in two directions. In certain circumstances peoples of the 
steppe were ahle to Incorporate into the domain of the steppe consi¬ 
derable tracts of marginal tetri [ory and considerable groups of non^ 
steppe society. In other drcumsEanccs, it the Slavs, emerging from 
their andenE forcJit territory, who were able to incorporate fhc steppe 
and large steppe societies into the Slav domain. 

vni 

Absorption, in its old form, and Lneorpo ration, in its old focm, were 
both considerably modified by the spread of a new form of expan¬ 
sion, energized by capitalism, in the nineteenth ccntuiy, Sdll further 
transformations ate nowr taking place fls the result of the increasing 
momentum of development of the socialist economy and collectivist 
society in Russia. 

Capitalism grew up ’within and crinsformed die peoples; of Europe 
and North America j it imposed on die peoples of such countries 
IS India and China. In Russia capitalism was partly acquired from 
the West and partly evol’vcd domestically, but Russian capitalism of 
the late Tsarist period, though it looks backw'ard and clumsy compared 
with British or American capiulism, was vigorous in its spread over¬ 
land into Asia and its penetration of the steppe frontier. ^ 

“ G. A, BogdanolT* in JSpr/4 andtbr Ctiatte Eofitra Rjm/jiw. ccL A. 1. 

Mihailafl' (HarEjiti, i9 M)^ P‘ ^>7- 

^ Since tbjc Axpmsioa ^steppe froiukr” is here used actually iocluda al&o the 
iJcwtB and oa&cx of Ccntml A&ia, it k well to note thst the orig'iii!il KuiaLui word 
fitp* ia vstid tnueb more precisely to dcseribc large ueclni plain of 
The Au&stan dclhutiun uf stepper, leml-dcscrts, and caittetiic dqctta, and of caries- 
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In the nineteenth-Knnin^ expansion of Russia ilie old process of 
incorporatioa was to some extent superseded by a new process of 
subjugation. Sueb peoples as the nomarl Kazahh*; and agrieuitund and 
urban Uzbeks of Ceniral Asia were increasingly reduced to a colonial 
status of infciiority* Nevertheless the Russians continued to incorporate 
Asiatic peoples into their own changing order much more than the 
Brinsh did, for example, in India. 

On the Qiincst fringe of the steppe, the situadon was different. 
Gtina rather nacmwlj' escaped being subjugated as completely as India. 
Capitalist forms were imposed on China more than they w'ere adopted 
by China. Even those Chinese who of their own accord began to go 
in for capitalist forms of enterprise had to do SO under conditions which 
made them to some extent subordinate to foreign capitalist enterprise 
within their ow^n country. 

Even under these handicaps, however, the relation of the agricul¬ 
tural people of China to the steppe people of Mongolia ’was radically 
changed. With firearms to change the military balance in their favor 
and with railroads to inccease their economic nmge, the Chinese w^erc 
able for the first time actually to incorporate kige areas of Inner Mon¬ 
golia within the Chinese domain. 

Use of the railroad now established extensive agriculture, even, on 
the relatively dry steppe, in a form which resulted in the permanent 
spread of the Chinese population rather than in a first step toward the 
conversion of agriculrural Chinese into steppe nomads. Railroads 
were able to bring grain back from the colonized land into China from a 
great distance, ’whereas under the old economic structure, with grain 
transported in carts drawn by anim ah ’which themselves consumed 
grain, the extreme economic market range had not extended bc3‘OJid 
loo to I JO miles from urban coustiming centers. 

This degree of change, while cstablisliing the Chinese more solidlj' 
within the steppe than ever before, did not result in throwing a bridge 
over the chasm that had always divided the culture of China from the 
culture of the steppe. It displaced a part of the steppe sodety from a 
part of the steppe but it did not transform cither the old economy or the 
old society in that part of the steppe that had not yet been penetrated. 
On the contrary, the steppe society, because it had been displaced from 
so much of its old domain, became increasingly hostile to China, and its 
hostility began to cake on a new and sfiarper mdonaijstic edge. 

It Was at this stage of development that a new phase of transforma¬ 
tion began in the old theater of Russian expansion, when socialism 
succeeded capitalism. 

In the first place, the Russian Revolution brought about an abrupt 

ponding znoJoj^ical 3one9., can be bccq in Pkteg c/’/jj' jw/rj 

(Great Suvict Atlas of the WorJd), ciJs. A. F. Gorkin, O, Yu. SbkinMc V. E. Aloiylev, 
M. V. Nltiliti, B. AL Sbaposhnikov, 1 (.Moscour, 1957). 
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reversion from the mnetceath-ceatury form of subpgation to the older 
mode of historital acti’i'it)' which 1 have here calkd “inct^atioQ . 
The revolution which brought civU war to the Russians also bright 
civil war to the Asiatic peoples of Russia. The old ponces chicks, 
and headmen of these peoples had been closely associated with me 
Russians and even in subjection had been partly incorporated into the 
Russian system of rule and power. In order to preserve dieit pnvilcfics 
and relative advantages, they had necessarily to align themselves with 
the Whites against the Reds. That part of the common people, there¬ 
fore that felt itself oppressed by ils own upper class and qirasi-rehng 
class, had no choice but to go over to the revolutionary side in the 

Russian civil wax. , 

In the second place the Russian Rcvolutioii cannot be regarded 

simply as a change of mle among the Russia^ whi^ result^ in me 
imposition of a new form of role on Russia's Asiatic subjects. It 
must be regarded, rather, as a change in the form of role among both 
Rtissians and Asiatics which resulted in incorporating the victonous 
group among the Asiatics with the victorious group among the Russians. 
Once this political decision had been written into history', forfoer eco¬ 
nomic change among the Asiatics no longer rated as a visible sign 
of exploitation imposed by conquerors. It came to mean, mstiad, a 
transformation going on in common among Russians and Asiatics. 
By the victorious group among the Russians this was regarded as streng¬ 
thening their position, and by the victodous groups among the Asiatics 
it was also regarded as a sttcngdiening of their position. 


IX 


On the basU of the data here assembled, a number of conclusions are 
suggested. Both the sufficiency of the data and the validity of the 
conclusions should, however, be tested by turther historical research 

and held investigation. j a - - 

The old and immense steppe frontier between Europe and Asia is 

part of a still wider frontier which includes forests on the north of 
the steppe and a landscape of deserts, oases, and mountains south of 

thesiqjpe. , , . , 

Historically, this ftondex cannot be regarded simply as an arena 
for the competitive expansion of the peoples adjoirmg the frontier. 
At times ‘^civilization”, in various forms, expanded into the frontier; 
but "frontier" conquest of “civilisauon” ’was also a normal historical 

Industrial and technological forms and also new social and political 
forms developed outside of this Inner Asian frontier arc capable of 
being projected into the frontier zone. 
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The fact that the ftonder ^onc caa be entered from the outside does 
not mean, however^ that the zone itself is a vacuum now any more 
than it was in the past. 

In the past a numbet of processes have operated, including: trans¬ 
formation or conversion of peoples entering or leaving the frontier 
area; displacement of peoples wi rhin or at the edge of the frontier area; 
incorporation of individuals, classes, or whale peoples within the systems 
of other peoples. 

As a result of the Russian Revolution a new standard has been 
established, which may be called the standard of utilization. Within 
the Russian theater of activity, under a system of socialization and 
collectivization, it is no longer adci^uatc to speak of 'the frontier- 
conquering civilization^h What we appear to have is a merging of 
frontieti’ with *^dviIizatioii", and a common utilization of the total 
resources of the total area. This common utilization is characterized by 
rapid industrialization of both Russian and non-Russian societies within 
the Soviet political structure and by the integration of both pastoral and 
agricultural economics W'ith the industrial economy. 

To the czeeut that these conclusions may be valid, wc must avoid 
oversimplification in thinking of a race between Rnssia on one side 
and China, or China and other countries, on the other side, to fill up 
an empty frontier mar gin lying betw^cen thein, 'fhe frontier is uot 
empty. It is inhabited by a number of tlifierent peoples. They are 
small in numbers compared with such massive peoples as the Russians 
or the Chinese. Their situation, however, is entirely diflerent from 
that of the Amcricaji Indians who had a powerful and rapidly growing 
people on one side of them only. Tlie loner Asian frontier has great 
and poW'erful peoples on more than one side. Its peoples therefore 
have some degree of choice. Whether their ultimate fate be subjuga¬ 
tion or association and alliance, they can try to influenoe the dedsLon 
by their own action. For this reason, their po^'er to influence events 
i$ much greater than their numbers and their generally low technolo¬ 
gical development would appear to indicate. 

The problems involved are not restrirted to the frontier between 
China and Russia. ITiey are found throughout the frontier zone of 
Inner Asia, Embedded and sometimes as it w^ere entysted, like the 
Moslems of Northwest China, within the political boundaries of the 
states that abut on the frontier zone arc minorities of many different 
kinds. In some cases the unity of the mlnoiity' has a strongly ethnic 
character, as in the case of the Mongols, I he Lfighurs of Sinkiang or 
Chinese Turkistan, or the Kurds of Iran, Iraq, and Turkey, In other 
cases the ethnic distinction is for the most part merelj'' nominal and 
the main distinction is cultural, as in tlie case of the Moslems of North- 
west China, in almost all cases, however, the minority has marked 
peculiarities of economic structure and social organistdon. 

The condition of cliange and fermentation in contemporuty Asia 
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h generil and pervasive, as we know &om recent events in Iran and 
elsewhere. We know thar» in order to deal witli the condidon, me ii«d 
for fc%-ision of old policies and foenuhtion of new policies is being 
widely studied. Tn Sinkiang, for instance, the Chinese government is 
endeavoring to maintain the full extent cjf its poUtical frontiers by 
applyuig, within those frontiers, a new policy which permits non- 
Chinese groups and communities to function to some extent as politico 
entities- ^ We know pracdcaLly nothing in detail about the way this 
polic\^ is working out—foreigners have recently been debarred from 
^veiling in Sinkiang—but sve know from the speech made by President 
Chiang Kai-shek on August 25, T 94 j. ^ ben he sanctioned the reco^cion 
by of the independence of Outer Mongolia, that the Chinese 

government recognizes that frontier politics have entered a new era, 
md that the question of the sdf-determi nation of frontier peoples 15 
inseparable from the question of the sclf tletemimation of all Asiatic 
peoples, especially colonial peoples, 

A new criterion is dearly needed whenever poUq' affecting such 
peoples is to be considered. The question is no longer simply : ^‘How 
expemive will it be to take them over?” or;‘How CKpensive is mainte¬ 
nance of the present fortn of rule?” It W'ill pay to a^k also: they 

be won over by an association of interest 

In Outer Mongolia, now die Mongolian People’s Republic, we have 
ihc only ezianiple of an independent state which has arisen w i thin the 
Inner Asian Frontier. Inferences drawn from Outer Mongolia should 
not be applied indiscrimmately to other frontier questions, because die 
Mongols are in several respects unique. Their eultuml and economic 
uniformin' is exceptional and it extends ovet the largest Lerritocid 
unit in the entire frontier zone. Sinklang done appro^hes Mongolia 
in size, but in contrast to the hlougol uniformity it exhibits an extreme 
cultural and economic diversity'. 

Historically the Mongols embody a tritlidon of many centuries of 
resistance to absorption by China. Li contempora^ politics tliey 
represent association, but not incorporation, widi Soviet Russia. The 
Mongols of Outer Mongolia, a people of only about one or one and a 
half million, in a vast and strategically important country, with great 
but undevedoped economic resources, were situated betw^een Russb, 
China, and japan. The Mongols as a xvbolc, except for a few* advanced 

=* I'or the rcLiiion. between libcrff informs wJthEn Chiin itself md lihcml polictc* 
Qitni'a frontier minurities, see Owen LaiEunutc, ^‘■'fhe CrossrrKidi 

of Ada", p/ cd Hani W. Weigert apd Vilhjdnmr Stefimsaon 

(New York. IJ44). 

® Owen Lafiiioofc, Ouier MongolUn BuriKon^', Fwri^ July 

1946 and below, pp. aj9-27c; Elcmcjc Latcimarc, Report on Outer Mongolu", Par 
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revolutionary leaders, undoubtedly began by regarding theif associa¬ 
tion with Russia, after the Russian Rcvoludon, as the least of three evUs, 
the displacement poDcy of Cliim and the conducst policy of Japan being 
dearly worse evils* 

As a consequence of their association with the Russians, however, 
the Mongols were admitted to the Russian standard of common utiliza¬ 
tion of resources. In some respects this form of assodadon appears to 
resemble the customs union, in which individual sovereignty is maintain¬ 
ed but a community of cconotnic interest is organized. In other ccs* 
pects It appears lo resemble the Rooscvelrian Good Neighbor poiicv. 

By virtue ot their Russian alliance the Mongols, though they 
suffered casualties in border conflicts svith Japan, were never deeply 
invaded by Japan. At the end of the war they emerged, not only as 
victorious allies of the Russians but with the only intact, improved, 
and ftonrishing economy of any people in Asia* Whatever the begin¬ 
ning of their association with die Russians, therefore, thdr picsent 
reladon must be assumed to be one of gtadtude and streogthennd 
alliance. 

With all due allowance for the fact that the Mongol example cannot 
be exactly duplicated anyw^here else along the Inner Asian frontier, the 
example is important. No country whose interests reach into Inner 
Asia, or whose policies extend toward Inner Asia, can afford to disregard 
this example, or to ignore the long historical development and intricate 
historical processes of which it is the prcficnt culmination. 

In the meantime the Chinese gravitational pull over the peoples of 
Inner Asia, though potentially strong if China should bccoine unmis¬ 
takably prosperous and progressive under a polidcal system assuring 
both equality and cultural autonomy to non-Odnese peoples within 
the Chinese state. Is for the moment w^cah and uncerLiio. The attitude 
of the Inner Asian frontagers of China is that if assocLadon wdth China 
forces them to convert themselves into Chinese, whUc the Qiincsc 
society itself remains conservative and unchanging, they wnll resist 
assinuladon* A successful renew'al of the Chinese advance into Inner 
Asia is likely only in conjunction with far-reaching changes in the social 
fabric and polid?^ sttucture of China* 



INNER ASIA : SINO-SOVIET BRIDGE* 


A characteristic feature of the poUtical life of Communist countnes and 
their satellites is the lively traffic in visiting party leaders and <^mral 
missions. Until quite recently, however, there was a stnkmg lack of 
such exchanges between China and Outer Mongolia (the Mongolian 
People's Republic). It was Chiang Kai-shek, not the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists, who in 1945 recognized Outer Mongolia's independence of China 
—an independence that had existed in fact since the last Chinese war¬ 
lord army was driven out in 1920-21. After the Commui^ts brought 
the whole of mainland China under their control in 1950, their diplomatic 
relations with Outer Mongolia remained Irthargic. 

But in the last two months a great stirring of activity has been noted. 
Tscdenbal, the new Mongol Premier, w'ent to Moscow to join the Chi- 
nese-Russian discussions in August and September. On his way back 
from the conference Chou En-Iai, the Chinese Premier, stopped at 
Ulan Batur, capital of Outer Mongolia. Soon afterward Tscdenbal 
went to Peking, accompanied by other high officials, and ffiis \risit was 
followed by the announcement of the dispatch of a large Chinese cultural 
mission to Mongolia and of a ten-year pact of cooperation between Mon¬ 
golia and China. 

Good reasons exist both for the slow development of relations 
between Chinese and Mongol Communists and for the present accelera¬ 
tion. Mongol nationalism confronts Chinese and Russian Marxists 
wdth problems that arc unusual in their doctrinal aspects and not easy to 
handle administratively or politically. 

In the first place, there is the continuing division bctvrecn Outer 
and Inner Mongolia. Outer Mongolia is a satellite state. It was as 
much a satellite of czarist Russia from 1911 to 1918 as it has been a 
Soviet satellite since the Russian Revolurion. But while it functions 
as a satellite it is in form and structure a sovereign state. Inner Mon¬ 
golia is not sovereign even on paper. For a long time it was divided 
into a number of segments, each attached to a Chinese province. Under 
the Chinese Communists a ‘‘pro-Mongol” policy has been imtiated of 
dcttching Mongol areas from Chinese provinces and putting them 
together again in an “autonomous” Mongol region. The process is 
not, however, and never can be complete. Chinese colonization of 
Inner Mongolia has gone so far that it is now impossible to draw the 
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bonders of an Inner AfongoUan area, large enough to have an economic 
base of its own without including Chin^ colonists to a number pro¬ 
bably exceeding that of the Mongols. 

In the second place, the juxtaposidon of Outer and Inner Mongolia 
inevitably suggests a “pan-Mongol” movement to unite in a “Greater 
Mongolia” all areas contiguous to each odicr that are still inhabited by 
Mongols. This could be done “ambitiously** by including Buryat 
Mongolia—a part of the Soviet Union—and outlying Mongol areas in 
Sinkiang Province, and perhaps even by demanding the vrithdrawal of 
Chinese colonists from some of the marginal settled areas of Inner 
Mongolia. Or it could be done “conservativcl)r** by abandoning out- 
lying Mongols and uniting simply those parts of Outer and Inner Mon¬ 
golia that are still unmistakably Mongol in population, language, and 
other cultural characteristics, and pastoral rather than agricultural in 
economy. 

Pan-Mongolism, however, is not so simple as it has been made to 
sound by some of its advocates. The interests of China and Russia are 
involved. The interests of these tw'o countries, as countries, arc not 
necessarily identical even though their rulers profess the same ideology; 
and even if the rulers agree that the interests arc identical they may not, 
because their countries arc in different stages of development, find it 
easy to agree on the rate of speed at which a policy accepted by both 
should be implemented. 

There is also the fact that pan-Mongol sentiment has never been as 
strong in Outer as in Inner Afongolia. Because Inner Mongolian 
nationahsts have for half a century—since long before the influence of 
Marxist ideas, that is—^looked tou^d Outer Mongolia as hol din g the 
stronger position, it has al'ways been they rather than the Outer Mon¬ 
golian nationalists who have wanted to join the two areas. While the 
idea has always had supporters in Outer Mongolia, it has also had oppo¬ 
nents, whose traditional argument is that the Alongols of Inner Alongolia, 
because of their long contact with the Chinese, are not homogeneous 
enough wtith the people of Outer Mongolia. There is support for this 
argument in the circumstance that some of the most fiery leaders of Inner 
Mongolian nationalism have come from communities which practice 
agriculture in the Chinese manner, and sometimes speak Mongol badly 
or not at all, but arc inspired by a “nationalism of resentment’* because 
their people have been economically victimized and politically discri¬ 
minated against by the Chinese—especially Chinese frontier war lords. 

Interacting with the problems created by the division between Outer 
and Inner Alongolia and by the uneven history and development of 
Outer and Inner Mongolian nationalism is the awkward fact, which 
must be causing a great deal of concern to both Russian and Chinese 
ideologists, that all Alongol nationalism is bitterly anti-Chinese. Inner 
Afongolian nationalism originated in resistance to Chinese colonization. 
Outer Mongolia first looked towrard czarist Russia in 1911 because of 
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fear of China; and after the Russian Revolution the Soviets had rela¬ 
tively little diiftculty in keeping control of Outer Mongolia as a buffer 
protecting the Siberian frontier for the simple reason that, while many 
Mongols feared the Russian kind of revolution, even more feared domi¬ 
nation and colonization by China—-and, for a while, the third possibility 
of conquest by Japan. 


These considerations arc enough to explain why the Soviet and Chinese 
governments, although they could be expected on ideological grounds 
to follow a common or at least a parallel policy toward the Mongols, 
have moved slowly. They had, moreover, to overcome the disadvantage 
of a bad start at the end of the war with Japan in 1945. Outer Mon¬ 
golian troops—not Chinese, either Communist or Nationalist—liberated 
most of Inner Mongolia from the Japanese. At such a moment the 
traditional Outer Mongolian attitude of suspecting that there might be a 
catch in union with Inner Mongolia was mellowed by the feeling of 
victor}'. Some of the Outer Mongolian detachments brought with them 
pamphlets containing propaganda for all-Mongol unity. Some of the 
military commanders, especially the younger ones, helped to set up local 
regimes and led the yoimg Inner Mongolian nationalists who held office 
in these regimes to expect that they would eventually be taken over by 
Outer Mongolia. 

Within a year, however, evcr)thing changed, and very abruptly. 
The Chinese Communists were cutting across Inner Mongolia to get 
into Manchuria and set up a position against Chiang Kai-shek. Outer 
Mongolian troops were withdrawn from the area; and though they 
carried off many young men with them, supposedly for purposes of 
indoctrination, they abandoned the local regimes they had helped to set 
up. To all except the handful of Inner Mongolian Communists who 
were working with the Chinese Communists the explanation seemed 
obvious: the Russians wanted to avoid the appearance of intervention 
in China, even indirect intervention through Outer Mongolia, and had 
therefore ordered that contact be broken off between Outer and Inner 
Mongolia. The Inner Mongolian nationalists concluded that Outer 
Mongolia, as a satellite, had to subordinate its policy to Russia's and 
that in their own countr)' the Mongol interest would be oveitiddea by 
the Chinese Communists, as in the past it had been overridden by the 
Kuomintang. 

Against this background it is not hard to understand why the deve¬ 
lopment of relations between Communist China and Outer Mongolia has 
been held up, even since the fall of Chiang Kai-shek. It is not so easy to 
explain the sudden animation rcccndy reported. Why should there be 
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this new and higher priority on cordial rdadons between Mongols and 
Chinese ? 


It is clear that the starting point was the participation of Tsedcnbal, 
Outer Mongolian Prernierj in the Russo-Chinese conference at Moscow, 
and therefore that the steps taken smee to increase economic and cultural 
relations between China and Mongolia are part of the implemcntatioo of 
some important joint decision by China and Russta* This underlying 
decision was probably an agreement^ not yet announced, to build a 
railway link from Sibe ri a through MongoUa to Chma. A program 
of this kind would require careful political preparatioo. The Mongols 
are traditionally suspicious of railways, especially those linking them 
with C hina , because whereryer railways have entered Mongol territory 
in the past the numerically weak Mongols have been drowned in a flood 
of Chinese colonization. 

Until the defeat of Japan it suited Russian policy to respect this Mon^ 
gol dislike of railways. Outer Mongolia served as a wide buJTer for the 
Siberian frontier, diibcult for a Japanese army to cross. Only one tail- 
way penetrated northeastern Outer Mongolia for a short distance, to 
facihtate the deployment of Russlaa forces in case of Japanese attack. 
Since the war, however, a line has been built from the Trans-Sibetian 
to Ulan Batur, and there can be no doubt that It will evenroally be 
pushed south to Kalgan, on the edge of Inner Mongolia, to lin k up with 
the Kotth China rail net. 

This Inik between Russia and China will be parr of an even more 
grandiose program. Hathcr this year the Chinese announced tliat they 
are pushing through a railroad into Kansu and on across Sinkiang, to 
link up with the Russian: rail system in Soviet Central Asia. Tlie blue¬ 
print is unmistakable, and it is not too early to ponder the consequcncci. 
Russia lias now only one line of rail communication with China^ through 
Afanchuria. When that is backed by another line through Mongolia, 
and by a third, still deeper in the heart of the continent, through Cem-ral 
Asia, the whole econonuc structure of China will be given a right-angled 
turn away from the coast, the seaports, and international oceanic trade 
and toward Siberia, Central Asia, and eventual integration into an indus- 
trialhied Eurasia. 

In his National Press Club speech of January, 1950, Secretary of 
State Acheson declared that Russia is engaged in “detaching^* &om 
China and ^'attaching” to Russia the northern, areas of China. “This 
process , said Mr. Acheson, *^is completed in Outer Mongolia. It is 
nearly completed in Manchuria”, He went tm to include Tnncr Mon¬ 
golia and Smkiang, and to say that “this fact dint the Soviet Union is 
taking the four northern provinces of China Is the single most significant, 
most important fact in the relations of any’' foreign powder with Asia”, 
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:Mr. Acheson could hardly have been more wrong, and if American 
policy should rest complacently on the belief that he was right, there will 
eventually be another tiproax when it is discovered that dungs have 
happened in Asia that we have not been told to expect. What Russia 
and China ate actually doing is to attach themselves to each other by rail 
conununicaticin and. industrial development in the northern frontier areas. 
Ideology apart, the consequences of that atracbment, in mobility and in 
factory horse-power, are going to be not less momentous than were 
those of the great railway-building era that attached the Pacific coast of 
the United States to the Atlantic coast. 



THE NEW POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF INNER ASIA* 


Inner Asm may be described as a group of regions that have neither a 
trrata^ on the sea nor navigable rivers leading to tlic sea. Under this 
dcfini^Q northern, bat not southern Inn, and western, but not cfistem, 
Al^chuna may be regarded as Inner Asian regions. Most of Inner Ask 
ather touebes or stands astride of the Soviet frontier in Asia—the longest 
frontier in the world, stretching from Turkey to Korea. Tibet, Ivine 
distant from Russia, is a notable c-\ception to this rule. 

An important characteristic of Inner Asia is that most of its poHticnl 
frontiers do not mark the edges of territories inhabited by peoples who 
diher from each other in language, economic activity, sodal organkatlon, 

m the hind of group loyalty that is founded on a feeling of tdnship 
They dmde kindred peoples from each other and place them under 
^erent political sovereignties. As a consequence there is an important 
(^erence in the political geography of the frontier zone as between Inner 
regions and other regions; in Western Europe, for example, where 
^crent peoples have lived in adjoining territories for many centuries. 
Thm contrast Is shown diagfammaticaUy for the French-GcnmQ frontier 
in Figtifc I, and for the Russian-AtongohChinese frontier in Figure a. 



FjT^. 1 if 2 . 

Both sketches are drawn to ill ustrarte a phenomenon of great impor* 
tance m political geography: the fact that the difference betTvem two 
neighbouring peoples is usually nowhere near as sharp as the line drawn 
on the map. Normally, the frontier *‘linc'’ is in fact a legal abstraction; 



TX pf*= 3 cniii;d befott the Royal Geognphioa Socictr (London), JanvirT 

T 4 . 1951, and printed in m Janma/, CXJX, part i ^farch j3). 
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hat disLs on the gTound is not el liitc but a zone—but there can be more 
than one kind of zone. 

^ ma-ti ^oing on toot ftoin Prance to Germany, walking not more 
than 20 or 5a miles a day, finds himself at first among people who, 
allowing for provincial difierenecs, may be called “standard” Frenchmen. 
As he goes along, he finds a gtadiaal increase in the intcnningling of those 
characteristics that, taken as a group or complex, we call ‘ German” 
and those we call “French^’; first a larger number of loan-words in the 
local dialect, then more bilingual people; a gradual increase, in territor)^ 
politically French, of house-types and cultivation practices that are 
usually associated with Germany, and so on^ At or near the fcontier 
line of the map he finds the maximuni inrcvniingling of French and 
German; then, as he goes on, a shading off through Germans with 
decreasing marks of French influence, until he is among ‘'standard” 
Germans. * 

In the mingling that takes pkee on such a frontier there is a ten¬ 
dency toward the formation of a frontier people, having not only iden- 
rifi^ible geogTSphical location but recognizable political chancteristics, 
diflerent from the two adjoining “jjtandard''' peoples. These pecnlkriries 
arc registered in onr vocabnJatics in such terms as “Borderers”, “March- 
men ” and Greazleute”, echoing the fact that historically the political 
loT^alties of frontier populations have on occasion been of decisive 
imoortanoe. The man of the border may at times be even more inten¬ 
sely and fiercely loyal than most of the “standard” people with wmosc 
country he idcntiHcs himself; but perhaps more important, if one judges 
the characteristics of a frontier population by its group behaviour 
rather than by the behaviour of outstanding individuak, is the pheno¬ 
menon of equivocal loyalty and the tendency to go with the win¬ 
ning side. 

Figure I, which is based on the fact that for a long rime there w^as a 
nominiLl linear frontier between Chirm, and Russia, and w'hicb therefore 
disregards, for the purposes of the present stage of the discussion, the 
separate poUtical sovereignty of Outer Mongolia, illustrates a different 
kind of frontier zoning. Among the French-German marchmen there 
can be distinguisbed a group which combines the m a x imum of both 
“Frenchness” and “Geraianness”. On the Russian-Moogol-Cbincse 
frontier this is replaced by a gtoup that shows die minimum of cither 
“Russianness” or “Chincsencss”. The tmvdkr from China to Russia 
leaves “standard” Chinese behind him as he enters Inner hTongolia. He 
passes through a zom: of Chinese colonists showing at first very faint 
and then somew'hat increasing J^longol influences; then a zone of maxi¬ 
mum Chinese-Mongol combination; then a zone of Mongols show^ing 


1 For some obsctvatii:>ni on phenometu of this kind, made by a man goin^ 
fotiE Irani the fringea af GErmnnic Europe tawstd Lutin filtrope, «e Hi la in; BcJktr, 
Tiff paih io (London, 19a:), 
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ptogrcssivdy decreasing Chinese influence in the way of houEcs instead 
of tents, practice of agriculture, knowledge of the Chinese language 
and use of Chinese loan-words in the local Mongol dialect \\"he^c 
laches Outer Mongolia, he is in the zone of “full Mongolne5s"^ Speak¬ 
ing sdicmaticaily, and disregarding for the moment very recent Kussian 
induence in Outer Mongolia, he has m this zone left everything Chinese 
behind but has not yet encountered any thing Russian, As he goes on 
north however and approaches and enters Buryat Mongolia, he passes 
^rough zones of increasing Russian influence, maximuru Russian- 
Mongol combination, decreasing Mongol influence, untU he finally 
reaches a fully Russian territory. 

This schematic zoning of the Rnssiau-Mongol-Chmcse frontier is 
repeated m Sinkiang, where again there is a zone of minimum Russian 
and Chinese influence. ’ The triumph of tlic Chinese Communists has 
brought a^ut one nmjor change which now distinguishes the Soviet 
frontier with Sinkiang and hlongolia ftom the Russian frontiers with 
Afghanistan, Iran and Turkey. Whereas the Mongols of Outer and 
Inner Mongolia and the Turco-Mongol peoples of Sinklang were until 
then sandwiched between Russian and anri-Rustian, Communist and 
anti-Conimunist governments, they are now enclosed between govern¬ 
ments that are controlled by Communists and closely allied with each 
other* 

West of Sinkiang, the old pattern still stands. A^hanistan is a 
^Id-national state, its nonheta finnges inhabited by minority peoples. 
T^c F^ghiz of the Wakhan Pamir of Afghanistan are identical with the 
Kirghiz of the Russian Pamirs, The jVfghan Tajiks are idenrical with 
the Tajiks of adjoining Soviet Tajikistan. Farther west, the Turkish- 
spe^ing groups on the northern frontier of .Afghanistan are more 
su^r to the Turkish-speaking peoples of adjoining Soviet Uzbekistan 
and Turkmenistan than they are to the majority groups of .Afehanistan, 
which speak Persian and Pashtu, 

In Inner Asia the tendency toward equivocal loyalty and the ten¬ 
dency to try to go wiih the winning side at moments of crisis is enhanced 
by the bet that the divided frontier people has no sense of kinship with 
either of the major nationalities between which it is divided. This 
condition underhes what has been called the ^'ariom of frontier admin¬ 
istration that a tdbc or group of tribes situated between two compara- 
ti’tely powerful States must bir under the influence of one or other of 


Most of the Russian frontier with Mandinrii, MCepe for tins Barra rcoion 
which in l^h political and physioil gcoeMphy is an easrwicd eiMtiEion of Mongolia* 
d^a not bdong » Tniwr Aab and will ihcrefon: not be dkenssed betc. Most of 
(bi3 ironti^is tnaejeed by the Amur and Usatuj rivers, and slurcs the genctal chanic- 
EfinstKS ot river fmaiica. The iribal temiKints uf peoples that arc ncitter Russian 
n^w^ncie arc here fMJt numerous enough to form a hmi between Rnsskoa wid 
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thcsc^* ^—for where the sense of kinship does not operate, other forces— 
such as militaT y powcT, class mtfiieBt, or the opportunity for an individual 
career act all more strongly. 


The former of theJrorttiers 

This “multiple^* zoning of Inner Asian frontiers is accounted for by the 
expansion toward each other of the Russian and Iitanchu Empires in the 
seventeenth and dghteentli centuries, the expansion of the Russians 
toward Tran, Afghanistan and India, culminating in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the projection of the power of Great Britain toward the inland 
frontiers of Ghma and the Inner Asian feronhers of Russia, also in the 
nineteenth century—a projection based partly on India and partly, as in 
the case of Iran, on naval power* The mutual suspicions excited by 
expansion were most acute in the nineteenth century* Then, at the 
turn into the twentieth century, there came a remarkable stabilisation, 
remarkable because it resulted in very nearly the maximum sati^cdon 
to Russia, China and Great Britain alike. 

Four principal events deserve to be called the pillars of this scabiliza- 
tioG. First, by the Anglo-Russian Pamir Boundary setdement of 1S95, 
chc Russian and British Empires were separated by allocating to Afghan¬ 
istan a narrow corridor of territory joining up w‘ith territory which 
both were willing to recognize as Chinese, thus CKtcndiug previous 
agreement on the ddimitation of the northern frontier of A^hanistan* 
Secondly, the Younghusband Expedition to Lhasa in 1305-4 initiated 
a firm outline of British policy in Tibet: the British in India to have direct 
access to Tibetan authorities ^ in negotiations between Britain and China 
concerning matters of direct Indian-Tlbetan interest, the British recog¬ 
nized the right of the Tibetans to have participating representatives i 
while the British, of their own volition, would not convert access to 
Tibet into occupation of Tibet* Thirdly, by the important Aaglo- 
Russian Convention of 3907, both countries agreed not to penetrate 
Tibet and rivalry over Afghanistan was eliminated* Persia (Iran) was 
divided into a northern zone in which Britain would seek no concessions 
and oppose no concessions made to Russia, a middle zone in which 
both countries might seek concessions, and a southern zone to be domi¬ 
nated by Britain. Finally, in 1911, in connection with the Chinese 
Revolution and the parahel revolution in Outer Mongolia againsr both 
Manchu and Chinese rule, the Russians Inaugurated an Outer Moagolian 
policy that was a remarkable parallel to the British policy In Tibet. I do 
not know of any comparative study of these two policies, but such a 
study would be a contribution of great value to our xiuderstanding of 

* Quoted, 'ojithout idenjification, from "aii cniincnt sratesman", by Sir Kennctti 
Wigtam, “Defence in the North-ft-csc Frontier Province'^ Jotsmat 0/ ibt Rjjij/ Cintrai 
AstiSJi Saaitj, XXIV (1937), p. 74. 
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the conditions in which an empire ddiberatdy ceases to expand. The 
Russian policy included the right of direct access to Outer Mongolia 
Outer Mongolian rcprcsentatioi: io discussions between Russia and 
China about Mongolia, no annesation, and discouragement of pan- 
Mongolianism—that is to say, no detachment of Chinese-ruled Inner 
Mongolia for the purpose of attaclimg it to Outer Mongolia, This 
policy was reinforced by secret agfectnents with Japan (since published), 
delinunadng the Japanese sphere of influence in eastern Inner Mon¬ 
golia, '* 

It was in the midst of diis process of stabilization, and before it had 
been completed, that Sir Halford Mackinder first drafted his concept of a 
world poUdcal geography based on stabilization of the bahmcc berween 
sea-power and the "heartland'^ through the midst of which runs the 
Russian frontier in Asia, His thinking, throughout the rest of his long 
life, continued to he directed toward srabilizatioti; the great shifts of 
power consequent on the First and Second World Wars could, he belle c- 
ed, stiU be readjusted to continue the general stabilization achieved at 
the turn of the centur}% ^ 

A pregnant sentence in Mackindcr^s first outline of his theory, in 
1904, is the key to the counter-theories of Haushofer and the German 
gcopoliricians. ilackindcf wrote: *^..it may be well expressly to 
point out that the substitution of some new control of the inland area 
for that of Russia would not tend to reduce the geographical significance 
of the pivot positioii.'* Because of his concern for the balance between 
land-power and sea-power he did not like the idea that the Chinese might 
some day control this pivot area; that, he thought, might constitute the 
yellow peril to the world's freedom just because they would add an 
oceanic frontage to the resources of the great continent.” * 

Haushofer^s idoLs consisted largely in taking the very' factors on 
which Mackinder counted as the props of stabUity and using them to 
upset, in Germany's favour, Mackinder's postulated stabilization bet¬ 
ween Britain and Russia, Mackinder, in his 1904 paper, wrote that 
"the oversetting of the balance of power-., would permit the use of 
vast continental resources for fleet-building, and the empire of the world 
would then be in sight. This might happen if Germany were to allv 
herself with Russia,” It was precisely such a combination of Germany 
and Russia that Haushofer wanted; his geopoHtic$ inspired Hitler's 


‘ Bmest B- frfafiti tf T9£i7-T9i(£ mnstrui/fg Moitebsuia and 

Mvt^ia (Biitiinorc, 193J), 

The principal references ire: (Sir) Balfoci] J- Mackinder,, "The geographical 
pivDC of history’', XXIIl (1904), 4; idtsU sAd naliij fLondon, 

19^9. ^printed with text nnoltcfed, York, 194^); '^Thc round world and the 
winning of the peace", Fctrtign Affairs, July. 194^, reprinted in alighdp iMercnE forTn 
in: Campatt iLe aTorZf, cd, H, W, Weigert and V. StchLrmon (New York, 1944), 

• Writing cjti the eve of the Ru&io-Japoncse W'ar, Ntackinder was able m think 
of the Chinese Hmly in terms tjf their being “organused by the Japanese^'. 
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cry; “If 1 liad the Ukriint;”—though. Hitler substituted the Mnbidon of 
conquering Russia for Haushofet^s hope of sdilance with Russia. ' 

Our problem to^iay is to compare the new political geography of 
loner Ask with that eflectcd by the stabilkatioii of half a centur}' ago and 
to determine, if possible, whether the changes that haire taken place since 
the Second Worid War are still susceptible to JSIaddndcr's ideas of a 
kind of stabilization that is modified, but not swept away, by change. 

Mackinder founded his superstructure of political geography on a 
stabilization of strategic and economic geography. The Anglo-Russian 
agreement on the Pamirs had been preceded by years of esplomtion 
which had provided the reassuring knowledge that, at this back door of 
India, there were no routes through the great mountain masses for 
wheeled artillery or large modem armies with heavy equipment. The 
stabilization in Tibet was based on the realization that Tibet was a similar 
barrier, and contained no numerous and ’warlike bonder tribes; simply 
by not ad’rnncing into Tibet, India could be saved the expense of main¬ 
taining on her north-east frontier the military establishment necessary 
on the north-west. The stabilization in Iran ’^'as based on the frank 
aJJocatiou to Russia of a zone in the north strategically dominated bv the 
Russian Army, a zone in the south where control was assured by Bfitish 
sca-power, and a neutral zone between. The stabilization in Mongolia 
w’as based on the assurance that the Russians wanted Mongolia to 
remain a wide bufer, not to be actively developed, and did not propose 
to usje it as a forward area for the preparadon of an advance against 
Japan*s sphere of influence in south iManchoria. 

Economically, the situation of half a century ago was one of virtual 
stagnation. Though they tMered in the modes in which they gathered 
strength within themselves and expanded, the empires of Russia, China 
and Britain all encountered gcographicai limits of diminiEhing returns, 
and in Inner Asia these limits rougldy coincided. 

Chinese expansion was limited by the ability to absorb non-Chlne&e 
populations. Throughout their histo ry, the Chi riese have been willing to 
accept as Chinese any barbarian who would drop his language and Icam 
Chinese, wear Chioese clothes, farm like a Chinese and accept the other 
conventions of being a Chinese. Toward the south, the Chinese were 
able to expand to an almost indefinite depth because they found in 
southern territories tribes which, in agriculture and the evolution of their 
social S}"$terii5, v/ere still in phases through which the Chinese themselves 
had already passed. Such peoples could be absorbed by a process of 
accelerated evolution, in contact with the Chinese culture, 10 the levels 
prevailing among the Chinese. They could, in fact, be called “not yet 
Chinese”, to distinguish them from the non-Chinese peoples of Inner Asia. “ 

T For i uirRjl discuMion tif the idea* of Miickindcr and Haiishofcjr in comparwon 
and contTiMt, see Hrxyi W, Weigert^ Qintrah srtd ^•Bgra:pbtfj (New York, 1942.). 

Cf. Owen hu Luitturc, /wjwt' fnftlstrj of CSwl+, ind cd, (New York 19111 
P 
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As they expanded toward Inner Asia, the Chinese encountered kinds, 
of terrain that could not be mastered by the characteiistic Chinese tech¬ 
niques, confronting them with the aiternatiTre of either changing thdr 
direction of spedaii^ation, thus becoming less Chinese^ or ceasing to 
expand. The inhabitants of the Tibetan hciglits and the Mongolian 
plateau engaged in farming in a limited number of sheltered valleys 
only. Most of them lived by ‘^ertensive” economic practices (herding, 
with a fringe of hunting), and trade among them depended oci retiltively 
long cam van journeys, in contrast to the * "intensive” Chmesc pmcticcs 
of irrigation wherever possible, multiple cropping, and short distances 
to market bettvccn row’ns and their surrounding coimtivside. The 
two forms of society, one dispersed and the other concentrated, were 
alternative, and could not be amalgajmticd. Accordingly, when Tibetan 
highlanders or Turco-Mongol herdsmen invaded China they abandoned 
thdr old practices, took up those of the Chinese, and rapidly '^became 
Chinese”, in all respects, including language ; but W'^hen Chinese moved 
into typically Tibetan or Mongol terrahi, it w^as they who ' became bar¬ 
barians”, and with equal rapidity, 

S inktan g was a partial c^iception. The structure of a Sinksatig Ofisis, 
with its walled town or towns and irrigated, dosclv cultivated fields w'as 
couipamble to the Chinese "ccUular” * unit of town and surrounding 
countn-sidc. It is not surprising therefore that while the Chirtese were 
content with indirect control, supervision and manipubdon of local 
potentates in Tibet and Mongolia, the tendency in Sinkiang was tow’ard 
direct administration under the Chinese civil service. 

These comparisons explain why Chinese expansion toward the south 
and south-west never reached a zone of diminishing returns, as it did in 
Tibet, Turkistan and Mongolia. It is true that over a long period of 
history' Chinese armies have at tTirious rimes campaigned successfully 
deep in Outer Mongolia and far into what is now S-ussian Central Asia: 
but such campaigns were primKiily for the purpose of breakiog up 
threatening concentrations of triba.| power in the trans-fronder, nor for 
the purpose of acquiring new territory', administering it directly, and 
integrating it closely'' with China. It w'as all too obvious that to go 
beyond the zone of diminishing returns did not result in an accretion 
of streugth or w^ealth, but in a drain on the cconomv of fThtna proper. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the Manchus estab¬ 
lished overlordship in Outer Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet, they were 
able to mobilize very great striking forces; but there is no evidence that, 
even if they liad not encountered the cipandiag power of Russia, they 
Would have attempted: to push their ow'^n expansion farther. Thcy^ 
halted roughly along what had been, throughout Chinese history, the 
dassical line of maximum expansian. 

* Id Ifuitr AtiiPt fronthn vf CitiKu, cited above, pp. T called thesf luiit-;) 

"CLtoipartmeoM", 
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Ukr the Manchu^Chincse Empire, tlic Russian Empire did not 
spread beyond its ocean shores* Abska, the one exception, was given 
up* As m die Chinese Empire, the powet of the state stood within one 
vast, continuous Jand-ma^s and, thcoredcalJy, could be applied as auto¬ 
cratically at the confines of cmFire as at the heart. The economic and 
social texture of the two empires however was different. Russian agri¬ 
culture was much more extensive than that of the Chmese; irrigation 
was msignificant, and the use of forest products and livestock much 
greater. Wdlcd cities there were; but there was not the same concen¬ 
trated landscape of frequent i^-ailed towns, each with a dosoly settled 
dosely cultivated area grouped dghtly around iti and, on the conttarv' 
^e vast feudal estate in the struggling Russian couum'side was far more 
frequent than in all but a few outlying areas of China. 

The mode of growth was also different. The Russiam ‘*inromo- 
rated where the Qiinese ^''absorhed^’. For luanv centuries there was an 
ebb and dow of conquests between South Russia and the Inner Asian 
steppes. When the Slavs were defeated, Turco^Tatar-Mongol khans 
had the upper hand; hut they admitted Slav chieftains and nobles to the 
lower ranks of thdr own nobility^ When the hnal conquests went in 
bvour of the Russians, they in turn took into their service chieftains of 
the .A^an steppes* Whichever w^ay the tide turned, th.cre was no race 
pr^udice; them w'as intcmiarmge both among coimnoaers and among 
nobles. An outcome of this long process was that class poiidcs became 
more obvious and Ftmiliar than race prejudice through the phenomenon 
of the man or tairuly of the ruling class who went over to the winning side 
m ume, m order to avoid losing everytliing, instead of fightiiig to the 


Froiu^ the early Cossack expansion of the sixteenth centurv to the 
final Russian conquests m Inner Asia in the nineteenth centurt' the 

outcome was a state in which the oidinaiy. unpri vileged person, whether 
he spoke Russian or Turkish, was a subject rather than a dtiaeo while 
the pnvUeged classes were privileged regardless of language, idigion or 
other cultural cpiacteristies. By the rime the Russian Revolution 
broke out, thercloie, the lines of clcas-age between Russians and non- 
Russians were less sharp than those between privileged and unprivileged 

and the Tsarist forces in Inner . 4 sia were largclv defeated, not bv aatiooai 

movements agamst Russian rule, but by a kind of civil war in which the 
privileged non-Russians stood, on the whole, on the Tsarist side while 
the unprivileged non-Russians either stood aside from the strusgJe as fiir 
as they could, or made common cause with the Russian revolutionaries 
&onomially however, the Russian Empbc was weaUy bound, 
together. As^m lie case of China, the economics of trpnsportaLrwcte 
important though m a somewhat diflerent way. There had been a 
considerable growth of capitalism and industrialisation in Russia in the 
nineteenth centun-, but it was retarded by sluggish transporation. With 
the esploitanon of overseas empires and with investment by Europe in 
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North and South America, the cheap carryiag of bulk cargoes by water 
bctwecQ mtlons and between concinencs greatly increased the margin 
of profit and the rate of capital accumulation and feesh investment in 
Western Europe. The handlers of capital investircnt in turn became 
the most actitnt driving force ^■ithin the society as a whole—the real 
"political enterprisefsas well as the men of fmancial enterprise. In 
Russia, capital enterprise did not spread with an equal liveliness all over 
the CO unto,''; capitalists tended to stay close to the favour and patronage 
of the court and the great landed aristocracy; and because they sought 
wealth through patrons they did not acquire within the society the kind 
of power that would have enabled them to do without patronage* Even 
when miiways were pushed out into the loner Asian territories acquired 
in the second half of the nineteenth ccocnryj thcj' served industrializatfcm 
jxx>rJy—or rather, the industrialists were slow to use them competently. 
The moving of cotton from Turidstan to the testib imlU of Western 
Russia and Russian Poland, and of finished cotton goods back to Tur- 
kistan, all by rail, was far less profitable than the British importation of 
cotton and export of textiles by ocean transport. 

Largely because of the clumsiness inhefent in the Russian combina¬ 
tion of patronized capitalism and Tsarist autocracy, the Russian land- 
contained expansion also had its zone of dimirushing return s, and it so 
happened that this zone coincided largely W'ith the zones of diminishing 
returns of the Chinese and British Empires. It baa long been a conven¬ 
tion to describe the Russian potential of expansionism in Asia as illimit¬ 
able, under Tzarist and Soviet rule alike; hut there can be no doubt that 
Pavlovsky is right in disringui&bing, from the eighteenth century right 
up to the period of the Second World War, betw^een a "colonial” or 
"activist’^ fit^esup and the **cautious and conservative statesmen^* who 
sought to limi t expansion. In the rivaliy between these two groups 
the distinction was worked out, over a period of more than two centuries, 
between annexable territories and those which, lying in the farther 
zone of diminishing returns, should not be aimexed. It was thus that 
the trans-Baikal, up to the Amur, and the Maritime Province, cast of 
the Ussuri, were step by step annexed—the final annexation, in 1944, 
being Tannu-Tuva or Urianghai* As a remarkable instance of the 
Russian tenacity in holding to a long-term aim of policy, it is to be noted 
that from the early eighteenth century they had maintained a distinction, 
in all their dealings with the Manchu-Chnaese empire, between Tannu- 
Tuva and Mongolia. With equal consistency, the “conservatives” 
always succeeded in maintaining that Mongolia and Sinkiang weic not to 
be annexed* 

British expansion towards Inner Asia also had its zone of diminishihg 
letorns, eventually reached in tnid-Iran, Afg hanis tan, the Pamit-Katako- 


Mkhcl N, PivloTTfity, rtidmttj (New Yait^ 1949). Mptciilly 

pp. 28, 32, 4j.4«, j8. 
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ram heights, and Tibet. The process of British empire building wm 
aocurauladvc. Its territories were aetjuired sepaatelp, by the combined 
strategic and economic use of sm-power, and one of its structural prin- 
dples was tliat the integration between each part and the centre, in 
Britain, should be stronger than the iategration between the sepame 
parts. India was penetrated from the sea, and its rail and road net 
attached the hinterland to the seaports and to international trade. In 
its economic development, the constantly recurring problem was to 
liod the point at which the overland cost of bringing raw matctials, 
semi-processed, or processed commodities from the hinterland to 
the ports and into world trade became so high as to olTset the cheapness 
of ocean transport and the economic efficiency of Industrial Britain^ 
It is not astonishing that the economic boundaries thus discovered 
coincided with the mountains that made convenient strategic fronriers. 
The turbulent North-west Frontier with Afghanistau provided the 
Indian j\rni7 and part of the British Army with constant training’ but if 
it had been necessary to back the Pamir fmntier and the Tibetan femtier 
with comparable forces, India would have been bankrupted. Hence 
the desirability of maintaining Tibet as im empty buffer zone between 
India and China was greater than the desirability of prospecting for 
minerals there; and hemee, also, the desirability of a standstiil agreement 
with Russia in the Pamirs and in Iran. 


Tbf preseni pa^Ifh}! 

Since the First and Second World Wars, all the conditions of stability 
and stagnation in the frontier regions described above have been des¬ 
troyed. Around the maritime margin of Asia there is no longer a 
strong structure of British, Dutch, French and Japanese imperial pow^r, 
in whidi the United States participated, as far as China was concerned, 
under the Open Door principle* The United States, while not itsdf 
holding concessions in the Treaty Ports, benefited as much as any other 
country from such privileges as eitra-teiritoriaiity, the operation of 
banks and other enterprises free of Chinese Government control or 
regulation, in the Treaty Ports, and navigation, including the movement 
of naval vessds, in the territorial waters and up the rivers of Chinn. 

years ago the strength of this stnicmre acound Asia was so 
great that it gave to such capitals as London, Paris, The Hague, Tokyo 
and Washington—especially when they were willing to airt in conjurtetion 
—^something closdy apptosJmating to a power of decree within Asia 

“ Tlic fottJgcjirts cflntparisecH betwern the Chinesi;, Rassian and British Uticji of 
empuc tincxe iimt sketched hv me m au address before ibc Amcraciri Hiitorkal Amo 
datioa in. W'tiihingco.i, =9 Detrecuber 194S, ticvcE: published in Rill but cited in 
ccrtidcuicd form in ArWA MmtMj, March 194^1, and tn Sifuaii^n in Alia (Boston 
i 949 )» PP 
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No such power now exists. Even though fighting is now going on in 
Korea, Indo-China and Malaya, we should delude ourselves if we expec¬ 
ted the outcome, in any of these three cases, to be a re-establishment of 
the power of full control. In each case a holding action is being fought, 
the best outcome of which must be soberly accepted as no more than an 
improved position for modifying, by negotiated agreement, the former 
situation. 

Changes in the heart of the continent correspond to those around the 
margin. India, as an independent republic, cannot base its policies either 
in Tibet or in the controlled states of Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal, on the 
same concepts that underlay British polic)'. These territories l^vc 
become part of a “live"" and extremely sensitive zone between India, a 
newly independent country, and China, a country under a totally new 
kind of government in both its domestic policies and its international 
relations. Tn di^ and China, as new kinds of state arising in post-w.ir 
Asia, must necessarily review the whole question of their common 
land frontiers. The post-war redistribution of power would make such 
a review necessary regardless of the forms of government in India and 
China, as is shown by the fact that the succession state of Pakistan has 
been forced by comparable necessities to take up afresh the entire ques¬ 
tion of its hinterland frontiers. 

Even more sweeping is the change in the old frontier structure 
between China and Russia. Mongolia and Sinkiang are no longcf 
buffers between China and Russia, not are they zones of dimimshing 
returns in the expansion of China or Russia. They have become, 
instead, zones through which communication between China and Russia 
is imperatively necessary. At present, the only line of rail communica¬ 
tion is from Siberia through Manchuria into North China. But, since it 
must be a major policy aim of the governments of both China and Russia 
to attach themselves to each other more closely, we must expect in the 
near future that the Manchurian line will be backed by a second line (not 
yet announced), through Outer Mongolia from Ulan Batur (already 
connected with Siberia by rail) to Kalgan, and by a third line, already 
annrvnnri^ d, still deeper in the hinterland, from the Turk-Sib Railway 
through Sinkiang arid Kansu into Western China. 

From 1911 to 19ZO Outer Mongolia was a satellite of Tsarist Russia, 
independent in fact of China. From then on, first as a **consututional 
monarchy*' and then, .after the death of the Uving Buddha, as the Mon¬ 
golian PTOple*s Republic, it was equally a satellite of Soviet Russia and 
still more independent of China. Throughout this penod there w%s 
inevitably a strong clement of anri-Chinese feeling in Outer Mongolia, 
the Mongols retreated into closer association with Russia because of 
rh«»ir greater feat of China and, later, of Japan. With arachment to 

other now the overriding aim of both China and Russia, it is obvious 
that no taint of anti-Chinese political feeling will be allowed among the 
Mongols. The new relatioaship between China and Russia makes 
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rather uareal the recurring spccLikdon that Outer Mongolia will be 
atmcscd as a member of the Soviet UniocL .Any one of a number of 
aJtemadve dc^'ices could be adopted; one, for instance, might be the 
reorganizatioa of Mongolia, SinkJang and Tibet as Federated Republics 
’ftdthin a Chinese Union of Republics. The major consideration is that 
both Chinese and Russians can. adopt policies that are Locallv pro-Mongol, 
or pro-Sinkiang, as long as local feelings of separate cultural and lin¬ 
guistic identity are dearly subordinated to the ovetuiding need of China 
and Russia to communicate withj and attach themselves, to each other* 

We are accustomed to the concq>t that economic developments 
have sodal and political consei^uences. In the case of China and Russia 
however great ctou-Omic consequences may be expected from the poli^ 
tical decision on a strong alliance. The railway history of Cbuua is a 
history of gradual penetration of the hinterland, developing the flow of 
trade toward the seaports. Sun Yat-sen dreamt of lines through Mon¬ 
golia and Inner Asia, but in practice the large and immediate return on 
lines subordinate to coastally oriented trade meant that nothing was done 
about hues into the deep hinterland, requiting heavy capicaJ outlay for a 
possibly long-deferred return► 

Present conditions are diiFcrcnt* Economically and strategically, 
China Is making a right-angled turn away from the coast and tow'ard 
Inner Asia. China^s only known large oil deposits lie in Kansu and 
Sinkiang. There arc also other mineral deposits in the deep hinterland. 
The development of Industriiil complexes is, theoretical] y, more profit* 
able than the extraction of a single raw material; but muck of the north¬ 
western territory is either desert or agriculturally poor and thinly popu¬ 
lated. It is to be expected that the Chinese, and the Russian planners 
and technicians working with them, will go a long wav to’ward a policy 
of moving population to build up industrial centres in the deep hinter¬ 
land, as an alternative to moving raw materials by ctnensive over land 
transportation to the tliickly populated coastal provinces. 

These considerations enable us to view more clearly the conditions 
of the Inner Asian frontitts farther to the west, between the Soviet 
Union and Afghanistan (Soviet territory docs not quite touch Pakistan 
or India, because of the Afghan corridor), and the Soviet Union and Iran 
and Turkey. Here there still persists tliat division between commuuisc 
and non-communist governments that has been wiped out in the zone 
between CTiina and R ussi a, iderc also there is still the overlap, between 
different sovereignties, of minority peoples numericallv weak but 
strategically situated. 

In this region foreign intervention against the Soviet revolution 
ceased in and though local anti-revolutionary resistance continued 
for a couple of years, tspeciaily in inaccessible desert and mounuin 
regions, the strategic frontiers were thcucefordi dearly dominated by 
the Soviet Union. By the end of the Second World War, the degree of 
dominance had become more indisputable. 
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Within this period, economic and industrial develcpment on the 
Soviet side of the frontier underlay the growth of strategic power* In 
Turkey there were also dumges dm made the country quite different 
from what it had been before 1914* both in its foreign poliqr and in the 
internal sttneture ofpoliticai loyalties* In Iran and .Afghanistan however 
viroial stagnation continued. 

Thus in analysing the change from an assumpdon of permanence to 
an atmosphere of wariness along die vast chain of loner Aslan fxonders* 
we must deady take into account die political effect on men^s minds not 
only of changing mdos of strategic power but of change or lack of 
change in their daily lives. On the one hand in Soviet territory- and to a 
sagnificant degree in Turkey there were changes in traditional occupa¬ 
tions and the opening up of new opportunities* In a changing sodet)', 
the individual could climb to positions of prestige* which give bim 
sodaJ satisfacdon and promoted a willingness to support the kind of 
state offering these opportimides. On the other hand wc must ct*aluatc 
the opposidon generated by loss of st.itua and wctl-heing among those 
adversely affected by these changes* and the tenacious support of the old 
order, in countries like Iran and Afghanistan, of tiiosc whose mteresis 
were vested in it. 

There is a coasEderablc literature on the development of Soviet 
Inner Asia. For the sake of beevitj' I select a single example, an Ameri¬ 
can study published in Britain, tepresentadve of the wide range of 
knowledge available and of the traditional academic standard of trying 
to set out all the ede^^t facts before drawing conclusions. 

This paper should be consulted for the details* but the general 
conclusions may be briedy summarised here, Russians have made the 
top economic decisions and have held the chief ciccutivc and technicil 
posts* despite the theory of linguistic and cultural autonomy. SimiLirly, 
chough education and social services have been eiitensivdy developed, 
non-Soviet nationalisms have been restrained* The basic principles 
have been the movement of industries closer to raw materials or ftiel 
and power, and intetisive economic development as a means to full 
cumraunicatioQ* Railway conSEruction has been especially notable, 
and major industrial developments include coal* oil, dcctridtj* and non- 
terrous Euetals. Cultivation has increased more than the cultivQi-ing 
population, indicating a marked rise in die productivity of labour, 
probably due to collectivisation and mechanisation. The inctease of 
]i>re-stock has fallen behind the planned figures. This may perhaps be 
because pastoral nomads are more difficult to collectivize tba-i settled 
farmers; if so, chat is an important conclusion, which however the author 
docs not draw. 

Tlte author concludes (1) that the Soviet planning s}^tcm makes it 

^ Paul B. Hcikc, “The ccDnoink: dcvciopmctic of Soviet Ceatral *\ii4 tp dat eye 
of World War ir. An cxjuumtion of Savjct methods 3S applied to a setni-colotiiiil 
area", RjsW de.tirj/ ^iiiaa 1^4?. PP- -7^-36* and 1970, pp. 28-44. 
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possible to pump capital into backward areas, thus achieving the same 
result as the import of capital would have had under a capitalist system ; 
(2) that the Inner Asian standard of living is below that of European Russia, 
itself lower than that of Western Europe, but the average level of well¬ 
being has certainly risen; (3) as a result, a small but important percentage 
of the native inhabitants have probably become **vcry loyal and very 
convinced Communists'*; (4) that the population shifts could not have 
been accomplished w’ithout some degree of compulsion; (5) that, as Inner 
Asia lags b ehin d European Russia, an essentially colonial relationship 
still exists, from which the Soviet system provides no way out by evo¬ 
lution. 

The author finally raises the "open question" how fair and how fast 
Central Asia could have developed imder a healthy capitalist system. 
He does not answer the quesdon, but says that capital would have had 
to come from outside, and that "considerable Government subsidies 
would probably liave been necessary for such intensive development 
under capitalism 

Future changes in the new polidcal geography of Inner Asia largely 
depend on this "open question". An economic and sodal revoludon 
carried out according to plan and backed by force causes great displace¬ 
ments of pK>puladon, much suffering, and a bitter resentment that somc- 
dmes breaks out into revolt and sometimes is quenched in unsuccessful 
conspiracies; but there are also some who benefit. If those who benefit 
hold the key posidons they can win out, c^'cn if they arc a minority; 
and later, if the benefits spread, there is a shift of numbers toward the 
support of changes that have been brought about. This phenomenon is 
not limited to planned economics and coUecdvLscd socicdcs. There 
\fc'as something similar in the combination of rural displacement and the 
creation of an overworked, underpaid urban proletariat in the English 
industrial revoludon. There is also something similar in the problems 
of such countries as India and Pakistan to-day. 

No polidcal change in iaa can take the form of simply building 
additions to an old .structure. There is always, to some degree, a des¬ 
truction and discarding of p>arts of the old structure. In the execution 
ctf any programme of action such as the British G>lombo Plan, the Ameri¬ 
can Point Four programme, or United Nations Technical Assistance, the 
critical point is not the complete and sudden creation of industrialism in 
unindustriali2cd countries, but the initiating of a momentum that con¬ 
vinces enough people—not necessarily a majority — that the right road 
has been found; that things are sufficiently improved this year, in com¬ 
parison with last year, to justify the belief that they will be still better 
next year. 

In Inner .Vsia, the new political geography can best be defined by the 
frontier between revolutionary and e\’olutionary methods. Because of 
this frontier, it is no longer sufficient to describe Soviet Inner Asia as a 
still colonial or quasi-colonial area peripheral to a centre of gravity west 
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of the Urals. For one thing, a large part of Inner Asia is no longer peri¬ 
pheral, but intermediate bervreen centres of gravity in Russia and China; 
a change that will certainly influence its development in new ways. In 
both Soviet and non-Soviet Inner Asia, moreover, the question of “lag** 
is not a simple but a double question. The fact Soviet Inner Asia has not 
yet caught up with the overall Soviet standard is obviously important; 
but it is probably even more important to know whether the lag between 
the non-Soviet periphery and its centres of gravity is greater than that 
between the Soviet periphery and its centre of centers. It very probably 
is: and therein lies the critical deflnition of the political geography of 
Inner Asia and the critical problem both of the non-Soviet West and of 
non-Soviet Asia. New processes of stabilization, to take the place of 
those that underlay the thinking of Mackinder, can only be created by 
deliberately initiating, on the non-Soviet side of the frontier, changes 
that match in their potential of growth the changes going on in Soviet 
territory. Only a counterbalance of change can satisfiurtorily replace the 
stabilization of inertia of half a century ago. 
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CHINESE TURKISTAN * 


Sinkiang (Hsin-ctdang^ die New Frontier) or Qiincsc Turkistan, like 
MancJiuria, Mongolia, and Tibet, is a pan o£ tbe encircling land feonder 
of China. Its history and its modem problems are inseparable from 
those of China, yet aJways distinct. It has been the regular histodtal 
practice to treat ail of these border countries, which are not quite depen- 
dendes and not truly nauons, as the proper field for the eispansion of 
Chinese influences* This does not give the whole pictute* Actually, 
periods of Chinese expansion have alternated with periods when, the 
power of the frontier barbarians extended into China* 

"^Chinesc" dynasties "ruling” the border barbarians have fre¬ 
quently been established by che barbarians themselves, cither as the 
result of open invasion or through the alliance of tribesmen beyond 
the Great Wall with political factions in China. The barbariiui dyms- 
ties became Chinese, and the capitals remained ha China; but power 
often remained in the hands of the still barbarian tribesmen. The fron¬ 
tier tended to rule the country. From this arises the parados that the 
periods of maximum expansion of Chinese influence and culture beyond 
the Great Wall are not necessarily the periods in which China dominated 
the frontier; they are often the pneriods in which the frontier domimited 
China, taking from China, in the way of cultural influences, not what was 
imposed on it but what it wanted. This is true even of the great Han 
dynasty (io <5 B.C*-AhD* azo). The teal Han expansion stopped at the 
outer Great Wall systems; the activities of its most able statesmen and 
generals in Central Asia were not the result of genuine conquest, but 
were made possible by adroit manipulation of the diflerent Central Asian 
peoples. 

Another characteristic of the frontier as a whole is its division 
into an ''inner'^ and an "outer” region. This divisiou is most obvious 
in Inner and Outer Mongolia; but the same strutrture exists in Man¬ 
churia, Central Asia, and Tibet. Briefly, it may be said of this "inner” 
and "outer” structure that the "inner^^ region is more dosdy associated 
with China, alternately as the garrison-territory of barbariaiis holding 
power in China, or as the outpost-region of Chinese power beyond the 
Great Wall in periods of Chinese ascendency* The "outer"' region is 
that which less ftcquently took part in direct assaults on China, and was 
less affected by Oiincsc control in the periods of reaction* Chinese 
Turldstan belongs to the "outer” sphere, and unless this is dearly 
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apprekended its relation to Clhim ran n or properly be appreciated. The 
important Moslem in western Kansu province stands to Chinese 

Tutklstan as inner Mongolia to t^tet Mongolia, and. graduates in the 
same way the interaction of China and Qiinese Tnrkistan on cadi other. 

It is against this historical background that Chinese Tnrkistan 
must be considered* The province, which is really a group of ^‘native 
protectorates”* has been closely linked with China from the time of the 
Han dynasty* when a great silt traffic through the Central Asian deserts 
brought the empires of China and Rome into remote rcktion aud when 
Central Asia was the key to the foreign polides of China. In the succeed¬ 
ing two thousand years, however, Chiiicse authority over wlmt is now 
Sinkiang has only been operadve during some 4^5 years, * divided into 
several periods, of which the present Chinese overlordship is the fifth 
important period* 

The present geographical boundaries of Chinese Turkistan, and 
its tdbai and administrative organiiatEon, follow the lines kid down 
under the ?\taiichu or Ch*iag dynasty (1644-15,11), Although nomt- 
nally detetmined by Manchu conquest, they were actually the result, 
in the main, of the advantage taken by the Manchus of internecine 
wars among the tribes themselves. At the time when the Manchus 
conquered China, the whole fruuder region, from Tibet to the Pacific, 
was riven by war. The gravest preoccupatton of the Manchus was the 
prevention, within the frontier region, of the rise of any tribal power 
that might rival their own. They accomplished their aim only tn very 
small measure by direct conquest* They relied chiefly on setting one 
tribal element against another, coming foriA^d as arbitrators when the 
different rivals were exhausted by local wactarc, and arranging settle¬ 
ments on the basis of tribai "spheres of interest" and the acceptance of the 
Manchu House as nominal overlord by each pair of combatants* The 
dement of compromise in these nominal conquests is revealed by the 
fret that the “tribute^' to the emperor was regularly offset by handsome 
subsidies and presents to the princes and chiefs. 

At the time of the Chinese revolution in 151 r, the position held 
by the Manchus passed to the Chinese* The frU of the empire prompted 
a scries of outbreaks in Chinese Turkistan, which were cut short by the 
emergence of a single able individual, a Chinese (not native to the pro¬ 
vince) named Yang Tseng-hsin. He succeeded in effecting what was 
virtually a confirmation of die with the government transferred 

from imperial appointees to 2 Cliincsc dvil service, which maintained 
the general services of the province and continued to hold the old balance 
between the different tribal, racial, and religious elements. The govern¬ 
ment was composed in the first instance of Chinese who had. served 
under the Manchus, and has since hardened into a group of office- 
holding families, which fccniir new members only with caution. While, 
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Lherelore, China has been struggling for tTcnty-one years with the inevi¬ 
table results of the revolutioru Chinese Turkistan has lived almost com¬ 
pletely at peace, by virtue of avoiding cixry implication of the revolution^ 
under what ainounts to the fiction that the revolution never occurred. 

The Chinese governing minority in Sinkbng is comparable to 
the British element in India; but with the difierence dmt there is no valid 
conneetiori between the govertiment of Chinese Turkistan and, the 
government of China. They arc sundered by the ^hnner fronLiei** of 
Moslem Kansu. The power of the Qiinesc in Turkistan is laegely a 
fiction, and in so far as it is real is maintained not by the real strength 
of the Chinese thciii.sclvcs, but by plaring off against one another 
the different subject populations—Aloslems against Lama-Buddhists, 
nomads against settled peoples, towns against country districts* The 
compactness of the Mtislems as the most important minority is dis¬ 
counted by the hostility of sects. Isbm, jts the "protestantism^' of the 
Middle Eastern religions, has the protestant characteristic of splitting 
into innumerable sects. Under the luUed rhythm of all life in Central 
Asia, so long as economic condidons and general political relations arc 
reasonably tranquil, the quarrels of religious sects are not primary causes 
of disturbance; but they are nevertheless constandy in dispute, and 
when other conditions combine to precipitate war, they ffare up vigor¬ 
ously* It is the intsompatibility of sects rhat prevents cohesion both 
within the Moslem "pale" of Kansu and tile iloslem population of 
Chinese Turkistan, and has enabled the Chinese to keep the upper hand; 
it ha<; been the ruin of each of the great Muliammadaii rcbeliions. 

The province of Sinkiang has an area of roughly 400,1000 squate 
miles (about twice the size of the prC’U'ar German empire) of which 
the greater part is desert. Tlie population is probably about r^^o mil¬ 
lions, which may include between one and two hundred thousand 
Chinese; but not even roughly accurate figures are available* Exter¬ 
nally its frontiers arc wcU defined by mountains and deserts; the com-- 
manding internal features ace the great southern and central deserr of the 
Tatlamakan, the northern desert of Jungaria, and the T^ien-shan range. 
This range forms a kind of backbone to the country, and is roughly the 
historical frontier between nomads on. the north and settled peoples on 
the south* The mu in precipitation of tain&ll is on the north, and for 
this reason there has alvi'ays been a corridor of migration along the pas¬ 
ture belts on the norfhern side of the T*iea-shaa, linking Mongolia and 
Russian Central Asia. 

South of the T*ien-sban the rainfali is insufficient to support con¬ 
tinuous grazing* The water supply depends chiefly on the rivers 
which come down from the crests of the high ranges—the Kunlun and 
Karakorum ranges on the south as well as the T’iemshan on the north. 
Nomads live in the upper mountains, but the regular mountain forma¬ 
tion is one in which an arid foothill range is interposed between the 
main range and the plains, acting as a barrier bctw'ecn the ntimads and 
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the people of the oases. Where the streams issue from the foothill 
range it is possible to spread the w'ater out fanwisc through irtig^on 
systems, to form an oasis of great fertility. This accounts for agricul¬ 
tural conditions of extraordinary stability, because the water, depending 
not on rainfall but on the melting of snows and glaciers, becomes most 
plentiful when it is most needed. Speaking in general, there are two 
periods of abundant water; one in the spring, when the snow melts in 
the lower hills, and one in summer when the thaw extends to the highest 
snows and the gladcrs. This greatly favors the growth of cotton (the 
most important export crop), as well as the grapes, melons, and other 
fruits, for which the oases are fSamous. 

Thus, the economic geography of the counm*, with which mcial 
grouping closely corresponds, may be summarized as follows: an inner 
backbone range of high mountains, with peaks rising to about 14,000 
feet; an outer range of desert mountains, and an irrigated oasis at each 
point where a stream from the inner mountains issues by a difficult gorge 
through the barrier-range. Below the oasis the water of the stream runs 
to waste, vanishing in the desert or ending in reed-beds, meres, or lakes, 
in the Taklamakan desert in southern Qiinese Turkistan or the Jungarian 
desert in Jungaria or northern Chinese Turkistan. In these terminal 
basins and reed-beds there are zones of grazing land; but these, in south¬ 
ern Chinese Turkistan, are separated by desert gaps which impede 
nomadic migration. 

In southern Chinese Turkistan, therefore, population U distrib¬ 
uted vertically, from the low-lying reed-beds to the oases, and so up 
through the barrier mountains into the main ranges. Lateral commum- 
cation is difficult. The oases are connected, like beads on a string, by 
an arterial road following the foot of the hills. Local trade is between 
the plain and the mountains, with the oasis-town as center of distribution 
and of the petty manufactures which meet most local needs. The 
arterial road, therefore, serves in the main only for the export of such 
surplus as can be taken entirely out of the country; since to transport it to 
an exactly similar neighboring oasis would be useless. 

Under modern conditions the chief exports are cotton, wool, 
hides, furs, small amounts of gold and jade, and the raisins that have 
been a delicacy in China ever since the introduction of the grape in the 
Han dvnasty. The impons are silks, tea, piece-goods, and a certain 
number of sundry goods. Generally spealdng, not useful goods but 
luxuries arc the most profiublc to import; the smaller the bulk and 
weight, and the higher the value, the more chance of profit, because of 
the great distances over which goods have to be transported. The 
movement of culture, historically, has been parallel to that of trade. 
There has been a marked tendency to import the incidental aspects, 
rather than the basic values, of Chinese culture. In more ancient times, 
the luxury class of trade was even more imponant. Pracdcally the only 
exports of Chinese Turkistan were gold, jade, and horses of specially 
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fine breed, while the Imports were silk and tea; and probably, from the 
West, weapons of superior make. 

There have bcCT two great arterial trade routes, each with its 
minor variations, in southern Qiincsc Turkistan: the Lop-nor route, 
now abandoned in part, and the T’ien-shan Nan Lu, the Road South 
of the Heavenly Mountains. This, the great route of the present day, 
enters Sinkiang from Kansu and passes from Kami (Komul) to Urum¬ 
chi, which is actually north of the T’icn-shan. Then it passes back to 
the south of the mountains and nins through Turfan, Toksun, Karashahr, 
Korla, Kuchar, Aksu, and Maralbashi to Kashgar. Here it joins the 
western terminal half of the Lop-nor route, which now survives chiefly 
as an internal trade route, not communicating with China but running 
from Lop-nor along the foot of the Kunlun and Karakorum, 
rhrough Kcriya, Khotan, and Yarkand to Kashgar. 

These two roads link together the oases of the agricultural eastern 
Central Asian Turks—the Turki, called by the Chinese Ch*an-t'ou or 
Turbaned Heads. Among the Turki are also found (chiefly in the cities) 
a Chinese population; the T’ung-kan or Dungan, a settled Moslem 
people pro^bly of mixed Chinese and Turkish blood; and a few minor 
peoples, such as the Dulani and the Lopliks. In the mountains back of 
the trade routes are found such peoples as the Ivazaks (nomadic Central 
Asian Turks) in the Karlik Tagh, a part of the Tien-shan, north of 
Hami; the Mongols, north of Karashar in the Yulduz region of central 
T’ien-shan; and the Kirghiz (another division of nomadic Central Asian 
Turks) in the western T’icn-shan and in the Karakorum and Kunlun. 
In the mountains south of Kashgar there arc also the Sarikolis, a seden¬ 
tary people, related to the Tajiks of the highlands of Russian Central 
Asia. 

The chief center of Chinese population is Urumchi, capital and 
nodal point of the province (see fig. i). The Chinese dimimsh rapidly 
in numbers along the road to Kashgar, but arc fiurly numerous in the lli 
region. As agricultural settlers they are most important in the latter, 
but they are also found in some of the oases between Urumchi and Hi, 
and around Chuguchak. For the most part, however, they arc city 
dwellers; large traders handling the long-distance caravan trade, petty 
traders retailing imports from China, members of the government ser¬ 
vices, and military officers. As private soldiers the Chinese are the 
poorest material in the province; they arc very consciously the ruling 
race, and it is so easy for a man of any industry and intelligence to make 
a good living that as a class they feel themselves above the bad pay of the 
soldier. As a rule, therefore, it is only the worthless and incompetent 
among the Chinese who enlist; the best troops in the province arc 
Mongols, largely under their own officers, and Moslems under Chinese 
officers. 

While southern Chinese Turkistan is the classical land of the 
great silk trade routes, northern Chinese Turkistan, or Jungaria, is 
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the land of the migration routes. It is known to the Chinese as T’icn- 
shan Pci Lu, the Road North of the Hca\'cnl5' Mountains, because of the 
main route which, diverging from the South Road at Urumchi, runs 
westward into Russian Central Asia. This route divides at Hsihu, 
about halfway to the Russian frontier, into two branches; one which 
enters Russian Turkistan by the Hi Valley, and one which enters south¬ 
ern Siberia by Chuguchak, in the Emil Valley. 

Jungaria is named from the Jungar, the Left or East Wing of 
the great confederation of Western Mongols, who in the seventeenth 
century came very near to winning the master)’ over all Mongolia, and 
would in that ease have seriously challenged the Manchus in the conquest 
of China. Owing to disagreements among the Western Mongols 
themselves, a large body broke away, migrating through Russian Central 
Asia to the Volga, Some seventy years later most of these migrated 
Mongols returned to Chinese Turkistan, by arrangement with the Man¬ 
chus; those who remained on the Volga arc the Russian Kalmuks of the 
present day. This double migration is important in history because it is 
the last of the great Mongol migrations, involving really large numbers 
and really great distances. It is also important because it reveals how the 
Manchu dominion in Chinese Turkistan, which was later claimed as a 
direct conquest, was founded actually on diplomatic manipulation of the 
different racial and tribal groups, after the lilongols had already overrun 
the whole country and then quarreled among themselves. 

The geographical structure of the communities along the North 
Road is comparable to that of the South Road. There is the same 
string of oases, with its background of mountains. There is, however, 
one cardinal difference, in that the string of oases is dominated by a line 
of country suitable for uninterrupted nomadic migration. The power 
of the nomads is reinforced by a route runniiig along the flanks of the 
Altai, north of the Jungarian desert and converging on the North Road; 
it forms a corridor from Mongolia, through the Tarbagatai region and 
the Emil Valley, into Russian Central Asia and southern Siberia. 

Because it lay open to nomad incursions, the sodal-cconomic 
oasis-struaure of the North Road was periodically overwhelmed by 
invasions, and the growth of society and civilization was much less 
continuous. For this reason the archaeological remains of the North 
Road are not so rich as those of the southern oases—apart altogether 
from the greater dryness of the south, which is comparable to that of 
Egypt in favoring the preservation of ruins and the objects in them. 
Conquests of the southern oases must normally have been effected by 
indir^ approach from the North Road. Whoever holds the North 
Road has comparatively free scope of movement, and by striking across 
the passes of the T’ien-shan can master separately the oases of the South 
Road; which though to a high degree uniform in race, langtiagc, religion, 
and culture, have no political cohesion and no sense of united nation^ty. 
They are islands, which know of each other but do not belong to each 
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other. These phenomena continue to be of importance in our own day, 
because the North Road lies open to access from Siberia and Russian 
Central Asia, while the approach from China is exceedingly long and as 
difficult as it is long. 

Freedom of movement and large-scale migration along the North 
Road have blurred the local historical outlines. In each oasis '^pocket’* 
of southern Chinese Turkistan the population tends to be stable. Each 
oasis has seen many conquests; but the conquerors came in small detach¬ 
ments and imposed only a small ruling class on top of the local popu¬ 
lation. Even in the most flourishing ages of the Silk Route there do not 
seem to have been sweeping movements of population. Communities 
of merchants from all over Asia had their separate quarters in the prosper¬ 
ous towns; they brought their languages and their religions, but they 
did not, on the whole, displace what they found; they added to it. Even 
the Chinese, in the long p>etiod of their modem influence, which began 
in the seventeenth century (under the Manchus), displaced but little. 
They represent one more addition; and both in quantity and quality 
that addidon is remarkably small, west of Hami and Turfan. 

/\long the North Road, on the other hand, racial and cultural history 
tends to be disconnected and confused. It is a succession of catastrophes 
and sweeping replacements. In times of strong government, settled 
p>opulations grow up in the oases; in times of war, they are obliterated. 
Sometimes they arc replaced immediately by the conquerors, sometimes 
they arc left desolate for years. Sometimes, even, the remnants of the 
oasis-people turn nomad. This is a typ>e of historical change that is too 
little appreciated, because of the emphasis given to the changes that 
take place when nomadic peoples invade civilized regions and arc absorb¬ 
ed in them. Yet the region north of the Great Wall of China has 
frequently seen the conversion of settled people into p>astoral nomads. 

The lli Valley, the ‘^promised land" of Chinese Central .^Vsia, is 
enclosed between two arms of the T^ien-shan, and opens into wliat 
is now the Kazakistan Soviet Socialist Republic of Russian Central 
Asia. It is the richest part of the dominion, but the least developed. 
Forests, mines, rich mountain pastures, and fertile arable lands lie 
close to one another, but tlic land has never enjoyed long-continued 
development. Gties have been founded only to be destroyed. The 
great valley forms a bay into which have eddied racial elements from 
each of the migrations that has swept along the Nomads* Highu’ay 
between Mongolia and Russian Central Asia. Here arc found Mongols, 
Kazaks, and Kirghiz; Taranchis—immigrant settlers from tlic Kashgar 
region; Solons, Sibos, and Chinese. Tlic Solons and Sibos came from 
northern Manchuria, from the region historically equivalent to Outer 
Mongolia, and were "planted" as Manchu military colonists. They 
still preserve their Man^u dialects better than the Manchu language is 
preserv'ed in Manchuria. The Sairam Nor approach to the lli Vallc>' 
is held by Chahar Mongols in the Borotala Valley. They migrated 
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from the Chahar region of Mongolia, some 2,000 miles a\ray, under 
Manchu orders. 

Hi at the present time is the most desired goal of immigrants from 
China, because its lack of development gives them the maximum of 
opportunin\ By long tradition, however, it is politically violent and 
unstable. Here occurred almost the only massacres of the town Man- 
chus and severe fighting during the Chiaese revolution. Frontier condi¬ 
tions are still more uncertain chan in any other part of the provincse. 
The political frontier docs not accord with the needs of the nomads. 
Across the frontier arc those of the Kazaks who arc imder Russian rule. 
The Kazaks, although thus p>olitically divided and further subthvided 
into many tribes, arc cultumlly one nation. It has long been their 
practice to migrate across the political boundary at their own discretion; 
a practice which their overlords have always prevented if they could. 
When they find Chinese rule lighter than Russian, there is an inevitable 
tendency to move into Chinese territory, moving back again when 
conditions change. During the period of rapid Russian colonization, 
just before 1914, and again during the Russian revolution, the migration 
was from Russian into Chinese territory. At the present time there 
is attempted migration in both directions. Tribesmen w’ho are not 
reconciled to the Soviet order try to escape into Chinese territory; 
while others, from the Chinese side, dissatisfied with Chinese rule 
and attracted by the growing prestige of Russia, attempt to enter Russian 
territory. Russian Kazaks arc allowed to carry arms, while the Chinese 
do everything in their power to pre\’'cnt the tribes under their rule from 
acquiring modern arms. The frontier is continually disturbed by 
surreptitious, forbidden fiittings, and also by bold thieving raids on the 
horse-herds, in which the well-armed tribesmen from the Russian side 
usually get the better of it. 

Finally, tliere is the Tarbagatai-Altai region, w*hich forms a sort 
of outer northwest ward of Chinese territory. A large part of it, 
administered from Sharasume (called by the Chinese Ch’eng-hua-sc) is 
geographically and ethnically part of the Altai region of Mongolia. 
It was so administered until the Chinese revolution, when Outer Mon¬ 
golia declared for and achieved a measure of autonomy. Many of the 
Mongols of this region, however, are related to those established in the 
Ticn-shan, and under the influence of one of their princes they adhered 
to the province of Sinkiang in preference to remaining with Mongolia. 

It is precisely in this region that the Altai migration-corridor 
con\*crgcs cki the North Road, so that strategically the region is of the 
greatest importance. The population, although predominantly Mongol, 
contains al^ a number of Kazaks, of the Altai division of that group of 
tribes, and a number of Altai-Uiianghai, of a Mongolized Turkish stock. 
The Sharasume frontier is a matter of much concern to the Chinese 
authorities, who arc always afraid that the influence of Outer Mongolia 
will cause a rising there, the more so since the Mongols under Chinese 
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rule in Turkestan have gradually bur obviously been growing less 
contented with the treatment they receive. 

The province of Sinkiang and its heterogeneous peoples arc govern¬ 
ed, as has already been described, by a small alien minority, the Chinese, 
under the fiction that the Chinese arc conquerors who arc in a position 
to \nndicatc their rule by force and to hold the province against any 
insurrection from within or invasion from without. This fiction has 
worked admirably. The government combines local corruption with 
admirable general efficiency. Its currency is worthless, yet economic 
conditions arc remarkably steady, compared not only with China proper 
but with almost any country in the world. It is politically, cctinomically, 
and socially backward, but probably more stable and contented, at least 
until very recently, than any region of equal area in the world. It has 
dealt successfully with the danger of invasion, and handled well a numer¬ 
ous incursion of armed men thrown out of Russia by the revolution. 
Its record for civil war during the twenty-one years of the Chinese 
republic has been astonishing; one or two factional crises among the 
ruling Chinese and a very few risings among subject peoples brought 
about by excessive assertion of authority. 

The final paradox is that the government, although nominally it 
represents the power of China over a colonial dominion, exhibits the 
utmost caudoQ in dealing with the Central Government, and avoids 
altogether any implication in the politics of China. It conducts its own 
foreign relations with Russia and India, and fears intcr\'ention from China 
at least as much as it fears either foreign aggression or native rebellion. 

Chinese Turkistan is divided from China by great distances and 
formidable deserts. There is one great cart-road approach, through 
Kansu. The first Republican governor of the province used to refer 
to the eighteen stages of desert travel just bc>'ond his border as his 
eighteen ten-thousands of loyal troops, protecting him from Chinese 
civil wars. Apart from its natural difficulties the cart-road is frequently 
closed by dvil war, banditry, or conflict between the Moslem and Chi¬ 
nese elements in Kansu. There is one other main line of approach; 
that by the Mongolian caravan routes. The two or three original 
caravan routes have been reduced to one since the secession of Outer 
Mongolia from China, and the one remaining route, being accessible 
at one point from Kansu, has been almost put out of commission by the 
extortions of the Kansu tax-gatherers. 

With the trade between the province and China thus reduced 
Soviet Russia has for some years enjoyed a virtual monojxjly of the 
foreign trade of Chinese Turkistan. The prosperity of foreign trade is 
essential to Chinese rule, for so long as their subjeas are prosperous, 
they are much less likely to rebel. The irajx>rtancc of Russian trade 
means that the Soviet Government can exercise great pressure on the 
local authorities. Foe this reason, the province independently opened 
lelations with Russia in 19x5, and since then the Russian consulates 
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have remained open in Turkistan, although they have been wthdrawn 
from China proper. 

Russian interests also succeeded in opening an experimental motor 
traffic between the frontier at Chuguchak and the capital at Urumchi, 
in spite of Chinese reluctance. The conser\'ative Chinese opinion has 
always been that tralfic ought to pass freely within the province, for the 
sake of trade; but not rapidly, because rapid transport would increase 
the danger of spread of any local insurrection, and also would benefit 
Russia more than Turkistan in the event of conflict. The peculiar 
attitude of the Chinese toward motor trans[>ort is illustrated by the feet 
that when it was first discussed, no Chinese were trained as drivers and 
mechanics. Only **nativcs” were to be employed. It was feared that 
if Chinese were employed, they might be tempted to meddle in politics, 
since control of the motor transport would be of grave in^wrtance in the 
event of a political crisis. Since then the attitude toward motor services 
has been modified by the desire to revive trade with China at least enough 
to break down the Russian economic domination. Attempts are now 
being made to develop a motor route through Inner Mongolia, but 
they are much hampered by political difficulties and sandy deserts. 

The difficulties of Chinese traders at present arc acute. Being 
almost cut off from markets in China, they become little more than 
middlemen between the natives and the Russians. In Turkistan, as 
elsewhere, the Russians prefer to work through monopoly firms. 
As each firm has no competitor in its area, the Chinese and native mer¬ 
chants dealing with Russia have to take what is offered for their exports 
and pay what is demanded for their impyorts. It is for this reason that 
Russian pKilitical influence, which is strong in Outer Mongolia and 
intermittently evident in Manchuria, is normally susp>ended in Turkistan. 
The Russians can buy and sell in wliat is practically a closed market, 
which is of the highest importance to them, since Russia is in need of 
foreign trade, but can only trade in an oj>cn market at the cost of great 
sacrifice. 

In Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan there is a limited trade with 
India. It is, however, hardly likely to expand to any important extent, 
because of the enormous physical difficulties of crossing the mountain 
barriers. There is, however, a certain amount of cultural influence 
from India and an important pilgrim tra^. Pilgrims to Mecca, who 
used to go chiefly through Russian Turkistan, now go through India. 
In actual trade, however, conditions arc so awkward that Indian traders 
invest a great p>art of their profits in money-lending; with the result 
that probably the most imporunt function of the Britisli consular ofli- 
cials in Turkistan—with the exception of the diplomatic benefits of 
proxinfity to their Russian colleagues—is to attend to friction arising 
out of lawsuits between Indian money-lenders and Chinese subjects. 

The financial arrangements of Chinese Turkistan are extraordi¬ 
nary. It has long been the praaicc in China for the provincial autho- 
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ritics, usually under the control d£ the miLitiry, to debase the currency 
by demanding good money in payment of taxes and issuing dduciary 
cutrency, wiiich fapidly depredates, in paying troops and settling other 
obiigadons. This is possible largely because of banking atrangements 
which allow the officials to remit their profits to safe places in Shanghai 
and the foreign conecsstons- This is not possible in Sinkiang, because 
the province lias no banks ^ no banking conncctinn With China proper, 
and no money in use that passes current in China . The only way in 
which ddacr offidab or private indlYiduals can transfer any importaot 
sum to China Is to export goods and bank the proceeds of the sale* For 
this reason, most officials ate interested m trading firms and therefore in 
the ptospetit}^ of trade generally. Even within the province several 
different regional curtendes arc in use, and this tends to stabilize poli¬ 
tical conditions j for it is aimost impossible to accumulate suffident cash 
funds in any one place to finance a political venture^ without detection- 

The progress of ^TiniKation^^ has been and sEih is extremely slow. 
Higher culture, it is true, and such higher technical development as 
mdsts are predominantly Chinese. 

"Do you smelt copper herer^' "No, we don^t know how, but the 
Chinese do," This conversation, recorded as typical by Huntington * 
a quarter of a century ago, is still tt'pical* "The people do not seem 
to care to leam to do anything new," says Huntington. "They might 
learn much from their Chinese masters, but no one has suffident ambi¬ 
tion." Huntington deals with the characters of the Centrai Asian peo¬ 
ples in relation to their envirorunents. There is, however, I think, 
another important factor to be considered. The same indifference to 
"progress and dvilmtion" as taught by the Chinese is noticeable dirough- 
out the frontier regions. It has, T think, partly an histoncaJ basis 
in the privileged position so often held by the border peoples* They 
tend to accqst the benefitg made available to rhem as privileges to which 
they are entitled. Not only have people no ambition to learn j they 
consider it a loss of status when they have to learn. People who wish 
to keep their status hire Chinese to do things for them. It needs familiar 
contact with the "barbarians" to bring out the fact that the serene Chi¬ 
nese contempt for the barbaiian is quite equaled by the oontempt of the 
barbarian for the Chinese. 

In this connection it is ihiinunating to consider the attitude of these 
peoples to the West, to ivhich they have never stood in a position of 
privilege. It is congruent with the jEict that historically the importance 
of Chinese culture in the transEtonticr region has been balanced by the 
strategic: advantage of the tfonEiers over Oiina. Historically, the spread 
of Chinese culture has always been as much a martcr of what the bar¬ 
barians felt like taking as of what the Chinese fek It necessary' to impose. 
These some "ignorant and unambitious" Central Asians lake to Western 


^ Eiki^ticTh Htintijigtoti, Pu^ff a/A t/h (Beaton, B907). 
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'"progress", of which Russia is the disseminator, quite readily. Rail¬ 
ways, motor cars, and all things mechanical they regard wiA enthusiasm: 
and this attitude 1 believe is to be closely related to the fact that histo¬ 
rically power and conquest have tended to come from the north and 
west. 

Education, in a country living in the past, is not a matter of obvious 
importance until the present breaks in on the past. For boA Moslems 
and Mongols, generally speaking, education means oidy rcL'gious edu¬ 
cation. The Chinese have their own schools, but "higher education" 
has gained groimd very slowly, though the number of men in the govern¬ 
ment services who have been educated in modem schools and univer¬ 
sities in China, or even abroad, is gradually increasing. 

The Chinese also maintain schools, of no very high quality, for 
educating "natives" on Chinese lines. It is a regular characteristic 
of the Chinese that petty merchants learn the languages of the subject 
peoples, while officials do not. Thus, on the whole, the Chinese prac¬ 
tice is the reverse of that of Western nations which rule in the Orient. 
The Chinese administrator knows and cares little about the language, 
life, customs, and point of view of the people he governs. He works 
through a "native" interpreter who can spe^ Chinese. This leads to a 
great of corruption, but is not altogether to the disadvantage of the 
Chinese. Local resentment is likely to be directed first against the inter¬ 
preters and headmen who are in immediate contact, and can often be 
mollified by punishment of an underling. On the other hand it damages 
Chinese prestige in one important respect. It is the common opinion 
of the "natives" that ‘"the Chinese books arc full of all wisdom, and the 
way to get rich and powerful is to model yourself on the Chinese; but 
also the Chinese must be the most corrupt people in the world, for all 
who have anything to do with them become oppressors, thieves, and 
liars". This docs not matter so much as long as Chinese prestige 
remains high. The Central Asian peoples tend to think that oppression 
is the chief function of any ruler, native or alien; but when another 
power begins to rise in prestige, resentment against the Chinese can 
easily be exploited. 

Chinese Turkistan, then, is a country' in which the geographical 
distribution of peoples and types of economy, the relation of settled 
oasis populations to nomads, and of the Chinese culture to the patch- 
work of the lutivc cultures, as inherited from a long history of slow 
development but strongly established pattern, arc plainly reflected in the 
aspect of the present. The influence of inherited relationships and 
antagonisms remains important largely because isolation, distance, and 
imp^ect communications deaden the impact of new forces and ideas. 
The bitterest hostilities and local wars, when they break out, arc not yet 
related to the clash between new civilization and old, as they arc so 
generally in the rest of the East, but are still generated primarily by 
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andcnt mconi|>adbiliues between nomad and peasant, between Moslem 
and non-Moslem, and between one Moslem seer and another. 

Qiinesc rule, though successful as an expedient, has not been able 
to free itself from the cj-^cle of Central Asian histor)*. Its own stability 
and success are now gradually producing a tension that must break 
down in war and rebellion. Its most important phenomenon is one 
that must often have been seen in the past—expansion from the South 
Road oases into the regions of the North Road. Such an expansion is 
inevitably produced by a long period of tranquil government, especially 
when it represents the power of the *'ci\’ilizcd'* over the '^undviliacd.'* 
Agriculture creates a denser population and a larger and more easily 
collected tax-revenue; and the government always knows where the 
people arc. A nomadic population always tends toward tribal lo3raltics, 
and the tribal leaders arc less easily supervised than village headmen. 

The lack of a free supply of colonists from the outside (from China) 
reduces colonization to a sHfting of population within the province. 
A few Chinese come in from Kansu, but most of the colonists arc T’ung- 
kan from the Urumchi-Manas region moving firthcr west, or Turk! 
cultivators crossing over from the oases of the South Road. Some of 
the colonization is directed toward oases that have been depopulated 
since the Moslem insurrections of the late nineteenth century; but the 
nomads arc also affected, and arc deddedly resentful. 

It is commonly said of colonization at the expense of nomads 
that they have plenty of spare land. In Central Asia and in many 
parts of Mongolia, this is not true. The severity of the climate makes 
prosperous nomadic life possible only if good, sheltered wintering- 
bounds arc available. This is responsible for a remarkable difference 
in the su mme r and winter relations between nomadic tribes; notably 
between the Kazaks as one main group and the hlongols as another. 
In summer they scatter out over wide grazing grounds, and raid each 
others* herds. In winter, the lack of good quarters drives them in close 
to each other; a tadt truce is declared, and they spend the winter in 
comparative amity. 

Not only Chinese officials going out to survey land for colonization 
grants, but foreign travellers also, usually visit the nomads in summer, 
rhus, the universal report is of vast ranges of pasture with a very thin 
population. The scardty of good winter quarters is not given proper 
attention. Now it is these very winter-quarter valleys, because t^y arc 
shdtered, that first attract the colonist. The nomads, therefore, feel 
pinched in and oppressed much earlier than is generally supposed. 

Then again, many enthusiasts of colonization would like to sec 
settlement from the outside reinforced by conversion of the nomads 
themselves to agncultural life. Popular theory argues that agnculcural 
economy is a ^‘higher form of dvili^tion** than nomadic life, and inno¬ 
cently assumes that the nomads will be ‘^attracted by the oppyortunitio of 
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progress". This, so taf as Chinese colonization is concerned, is a com¬ 
plete Eillacr. The central charaacristic of all the nomad peoples in 
contaa with Hiina is that, far from looking up to China, they look 
down on the Chinese. This historic truth has been unduly obscured 
by the standard histories, which dwell on the sinization of the barbarian 
invaders of China and neglect the fact that throughout history real 
power tended to reside in the hands of those barbarians who remained 
outside the Great Wall, to breed fresh contingents of conquerors. 

The traditional attitude remains strong even in periods like the 
present when, owing solely to the accident that the Chinese have more 
modern arms than the nomads, the nomads are weak in relation to China. 
They still prefer to avoid the Chinese, not to "raise themselves to the 
Chinese level". This is proved conclusively by the fact that wherever 
nomads, in contact with the Chinese, settle down to agriculture and the 
Chinese way of life, it is always and only the feckless and unenterprising, 
or the helpless, who settle down; and in so doing they earn the contempt, 
not the respect or admiration, of tlieir fellow’s. It is not the rich, the 
socially superior, those best able to "appreciate the advantages of the 
higher civilization", who embrace the chance of "progress". These, 
on the contrary, arc the people, who keep up most doggedly their pride 
in the ancient way of life, who refuse to the last possible moment to 
compromise, and who form the backbone of those last bitter rebellions 
that cither turn back the process of colonization or end in the extinction 
of the nomads. Another litde-known proof of the high sta n di n g of the 
nomadic life is the fact that a certain number of the immigrants, notably 
among the Turki, abandon the settled life in favor of the nomad life. 

It is the eternal tragedy of China that all the peoples of the barrier- 
regions of the northern and northwestern frontiers face inwrard on China. 
The rhythm of theii history has been determined from of old as an alter¬ 
nation of ad\^ncc and retreat, with their faces toward China. It is 
virtually impossible to convert them 10 face about and take part in Chi¬ 
nese expansion. The complementary aspect of this historical bias is 
that Mongols and Central Asian peoples have always tended to accord 
prestige and admiration more readily to Russia t h a n to China. It is 
demonstrably true that the Russians arc more successful even in conver¬ 
ting nomads to agriculture than are the Chinese. This has been true 
even in the past, although the Russian expansion in Siberia was marked 
by bitter conflicts w^ith diflerent tribes; it is more true in the present, 
b«2iuse even the small degree of mechanization in Russian farming gives 
an appeal that China cannot offer. 

Above all, the radical difference in character between Russian 
and Chinese agriculture is important. The wooden plow and intensive 
cidtivation of the Chinese have never been regarded as an\-thing but the 
marks of slaves and subject peoples; but it is possible to accept the 
superior plow's and extensive cidtivation of the Russians as worthy of free 
men. TTie intensive Chinese agriculmre is bound up with a social order 
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whidi is never successtul without close setdemeot, crowded villages, 
and frequent towns. The extensive Russian agriculture is possible in 
isolated wilderness scttlenacnts with mixed pastoral and agricultural 
economy, which makes much easier the transition from nomadic life. 
In Ch i n ese Turkistan, the very regions where a long period of peaceful 
Chinese rule has brought out the old opposition between oasis and 
free pasture arc the regions which lie more open to Russia than to 
China, and the peoples oHected arc related in blood, language, and 
religion to peoples who, under Russian rule, have been granted republics 
of their own and encouraged (perhaps as a distraction from the draw¬ 
backs of rigid economic control) to take pride in strong local nation¬ 
alism. 

The i mm e m orial Chinese practice in dealing with ^'natives*' is 
to v/ork through thei r chiefs. In rimes of barbarian ascendancy the 
best way of minimizing the impact is to bargain with separate chiefs. 
In times of Chinese ascendancy the best method of preventing bar¬ 
barian unity is to favor the chiefs against one another in rotation. In 
recent years, however, the lack of obvious resistance and the success in 
maintaining the continuity of Chinese rule at the time of the revolution 
and again after the murder of Governor Yang a few years ago—both 
obvious occasions for native insurrection—have encouraged the feeling 
that the natives arc no longer dangerous. 

Success in Chinese colonization, notably in Mongolia and Man¬ 
churia, gave rise to a conviction that the day of the barbarian was llnally 
over. The Kuomintang urged that the rime had come to set about the 
business of making all natives either turn Chinese or get out. The 
Kuomintang has but little pwahtical power in Chinese Turkistan, because 
the ruling Chinese faction, as has been pointed out, can only maintain 
itself by keeping free of commianents to f>olirical factions in Chhu. 
Nevertheless, the general cast of thought which the Kuomintang repre¬ 
sents has been spreading. 

During the long period of strong rule, the privileges and subsidies 
of the native Turki ‘^princes”, who had once been at the head of “native 
states'* in n number of the southern oases, had been cither cut down or 
abolished. Even on the North Road the powers of the Kazak chiefs 
and Mongol princes were being progressively curtailed. The only 
important survisang “native state" in the south was that of Hami 
(Komul). In 1929 it was decided to discontinue the “native state” 
administration and substitute the ordinary form of Chinese administra¬ 
tion. It is probable that the year 1929 marks the peak of Chinese expan¬ 
sion in Manchuria, Mongolia, Central Asia, and Tibet. 

When an attempt was made to remeasure lands for taxation pur¬ 
poses, a rebellion broke out among the mountaineers who are the 
outlying subjects of the Hami principality. It rapidly became so serious 
that Chinese authority throughout the province was imperiled. There 
was a danger of risings all over the province. The very inferior troops 
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of the standing army were incapable of putting down the insurrection, 
and for the first time the practice of using Mongols against Moslems was 
inadequate. The Chinese met the situation by an application extraordi¬ 
nary of the old principle of using one subject race to hold down another. 
They enlisted ^'Whitc'" Russians—non-Soviet exiles and refugees—in 
the ili region, turned over to them the arms of the regular troops, trans¬ 
ported them to Kami, and with them put down the uprising; though it 
sdll smolders in the mountains. 

With the outbreak of the Hami trouble, the present regime in 
Chinese Turkistan passed its peak. There is now more banditry— 
in a province notably free of banditry—than ever before, and it is doscly 
associated with racial trouble. Increased efforts arc now being made to 
renew contact with China, in spite of the known danger of implication in 
dvil wars, and this weakening of the old confident isolation probably 
means a loss of conviction in thdr own suffidency among the ruling 
minority. 

W^t, then, is the present state of Chinese Turkistan? The Chi¬ 
nese, after prolonged contact, have not amalgamated with the native 
population. Nor has Chinese culture penetrated deeply. It remains 
an alien veneer, affecting only a limited number of activities and a small 
proportion of the people. Chinese political and military supremacy, 
long a fiction, but a fiction handled wdth eminent skill and functioning 
well as a working theory, is in danger of collapse. The province is an 
insecure salient in the line of the frontier; and China itself, in the eyes 
of many of the subject peoples, appears to be crumbling inward on its 
own center. 

The position of Chinese Central Asia can hardly be darified without 
catastrophe. For more than a generation it has been complctdy occu¬ 
pied in a cyde of its own history of the immemorial cast; controlled by 
an outside power, under title of conquest, but actually ruled by manipu¬ 
lation of one native element against another. In the days of the Silk 
Route, the Han dynasty asserted its power chiefly by negotiation among 
the pettv* Central Asian states, while the silk trade, passing through, was 
more an affur of resident alien trading communities than of the desert 
isolated oasis-dwellers themselves. Religions from India and the Near 
East were bter imported; the costumes and languages of many lands 
and nations became familiar, but the basic forms of life altered little. 
The rhythm of history grew out of the relation of oasis to desert and 
mountain, of caravan route to migration route, and through it can also 
the ebb and flow of the power of the Border over China, and of China 
over the Border. 

So, in our own tirac, the afftiics of nations have passed over the 
heads of nomads and oasis-dwellers. For them the great aflairs of 
the world have been the creeping extension of Chinese control, reflected 
in the decline of rutive princes and rulers, the spread of oasis-life into 
the traditional domain of the nomads, the balance between Moslem and 
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Mongol, and the rivalries of the sects which forever rend the Moslem 
world internally. They have said, in effect, of the alien civilization of 
China: ‘Tt is true, there are such things'"; of India: “Men have been 
there, and returned"; of Russia: ''Men speak of wonders." 

Yet all the while the relative position of this Inner Asian world 
has been altering. Alien forces have been crowding closer to it. They 
have artificially been held back, and therefore, when they do break in, 
the effect of the shock will be all the more like the foundering of one 
world and the creation, in agony, of another. The apprehensive efforts 
of the Chinese in Sinkiang to renew contact wtith China, and the impor¬ 
tant modem movement in China itself to stimulate expansion into the 
northwest, appear to be only echoes of the probably more imf>ortant 
fiict that real Chinese power on the frontier is more unstable than at 
any time since the revolution. Political, financial, and physical difficul¬ 
ties impede the extension of railway approach toward Chinese Central 
Asia. A turbulent Moslem population in Kansu stands like an "Inner 
Mongolia" between China and the "Outer Mongolia" of Chinese Tur- 
kistan. Nor can the Chinese in Sinkiang obtain a free supply of the 
modern arms which might refresh their title to rule. To attempt to 
import them from China would be to present them to some militarist 
on the way; nor could they be imported through Russia or India without 
some comf>ensation of the kind that one government considers approp¬ 
riate from another. 

In Russian Central Asia, on the other hand, the drift toward Chi¬ 
nese Turkistan is inexorable. The political-economic and social-eco¬ 
nomic movements there demand extension into Chinese Turkistan if 
they are to fulfil themselves. Certain important irrigation projects in 
Kazakistan cannot be undertaken unless they ate based on works cons¬ 
tructed on the Hi River in Chinese territory. The Turk-Sib railway, 
flanking the whole w*estern frontier of Chinese Turkistan, has confirm^ 
its economic orientation toward the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Thus, when the forces of the new world do at last break in on 
Chinese Central ./Vsia, it is almost inevitable that they will enter raw, 
strong and overwhelming from the Russian side instead of in a graduat¬ 
ed, attenuated, and semi-Chinese form from the Chinese side. The 
internal history of Chinese Turkistan shows an alternating interaction 
between the oases of the south and the "land of free movement" of the 
north. It is likely that a period of oasis asccndanc}’’ is ending and that 
the alternate period historically representing nomad ascendanq" will be 
transformed into an inrush from the North Road, comparable to the 
old nomad descents in form, but infused with a new and strange vigor 
and many unknown qualities derived from Russian Central Asia. 
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"Tmpeiialism" is an honest word that casuists have of late years brough 
into bad odour—to the mortlficatiori of many honest men who once 
took a pride in it. The '^imperialist^* nations, it is saitl, are those which, 
with no justification but military power, thmst theii rule or their policies 
on weaker peoples, either to draw revenues from them or to scoiie 
unfair economic advantages for their own nadonala. In modern China 
there is not a newspaper published, whether foreign or Chinese, that 
does not advert from day to day to the topic, cither to assert or refute the 
charge of imperialism against the foreign mtlons which hold "treaty 
rights”. 

Now the Chinese, what with ruling and being ruled, ought to know 
something about imperialism. In the thirteenth century, when hlatco 
Polo visited the country, he was impressed by the ability with which it 
was ruled by the great Kubloi, who was an Emperor of the Ynan dynasty, 
established by conquering Mongol barbarians. When the power of 
the Mongols decayed, the Imperialist problem was temporarily solved 
by 3 Chinese rebellion, popularly commemorated in the festival of 
the Fifteenth of the Eighth Moon. The legend of the Fifteenth of the 
Eighth Moon is more iliummating than precise history, for it reflects 
the tradition of the spirit of the people. The story, as Chinese children 
learn it, is that the Mongols dispersed themselves over tlis country and 
appointed ten Chinese families to the mainEtnance of every Mongol. 
They disported themsdvcs like true Imperialists, even making the 
Chinese go down on all fours for them to tide. No modem Chinese 
propagandist could imagine a better cartoon, 

\^en the rising against the Mongols was plotted, little figures of 
pastry representing men were sent to every family. In each of these 
figures wa$ a paper on which were written the words: "On the Fifteenth 
of the Eighth Moon kill the Mongob." Accordingly on the festival 
each Mongol was killed by the ten families appointed for his mainte¬ 
nance. success of the rebellion culminated in the establishment of a 
native dynasty, the glorious Ming liae. 

In time the glory of the Ming also waned. The abuse of power in 
Chirm by Chinese rulers led to rebellions, and the Chinese destroyed 
themselves. At a time when Peking was threatened by an insurgent 
army, the Manchu hordes passed within the Great Walk The last 
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Giinesc Emperor, the tombs of whose ancestors had been violated by 
his own subjects, committed suidde, and the Imperial tradition was 
carried on by the Ta Qi’ing or Manchu dynasty. The Chinese people, 
whose momentum towards self-expression had carried them no further 
than the tombs of dead Emperors, remained under alien rule until the 
Revolution of 1911, when China became a Republic. 

The Ta Ch’ing dynasty was fortunate in two of its early Emperors, 
who were both great soldiers and great administrators—K*ang Hsi 
and Ch’ien Lung. As a result of thdr conquests, ilie Chinese, who 
under Manchu rule were allowed to enter offidal life, became once 
more governors of subject races and, as it were. Imperialists once removed. 

The Manchus conquered China at a period of general unrest in 
Central Asia, and tlie early Emperors feared that their conquest might 
be challenged by the renascent militar)* ambition of the Mongols. In 
order to secure their Chinese borders, they therefore turned to the 
conquest of Mongolia. Most of the Southern tribes, which were nearer 
to Qiina and in a better position to appreciate the strength of the Man¬ 
chus, voluntarily offered their allegiance. The further tribes were not 
finally subdued until a series of wars had been undertaken. The diffe¬ 
rence between the tribes that accepted and the tribes that resisted Manchu 
rule has been preserved to the present day in the important distinction 
between Inner or Southern Mongolia and Outer or Northern Mongolia. 

The barbarian Manchu invaders had eagerly acquired Chinese 
culture, and they made it their Mongol policy to promote as far as possi¬ 
ble the spread of Chinese civilization in Mongolia, being convinced that 
the Mongols, if their nomad habits were mitigated by trade and prospe¬ 
rity, would be less of a military danger. 

In Inner Mongolia large tracts of land were thrown open to culti¬ 
vation, thus doing violence to the Mongol tradition that the earth is holy 
and their ancient tribal laws wWch forbid the ploughing of more than 
the necessary minimum of land, or of any land for two years in succes¬ 
sion. The result has been that in some regions the Mongols have imi¬ 
tated the Chinese cultivators. A number of tribes have completely 
forgotten the Mongol speech, and except for differences in tlieir dress 
(especially that of the women) are almost indistinguishable from the 
Chinese. In other regions the disgruntled nomads have moved aw^y 
and the Ismd has been occupied by Chinese colonists. 

Outer Mongolia, c\xn after the tribes had been conquered, was a 
much more difficult country to garrison. Except towards Manchuria, 
little was done in the way of expropriating tribal lands. Gvilization 
by the plough not being practicable, the method adopted was to bind 
the country with commercial chains; for it has been said that Imperialists 
regard economic subjugation as an essential primary measure. The 
Manchu Emperors, hoping to preserve the solcherly spirit of their own 
people, had decreed that no Manchu might farm land or engage in trade. 
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The task of economic 5ub}iigation vL as thfcforc deputed to the Qiintsc. 
In order tn encourage them to vencore 50 far among aliens, they were 
protected by special laws—a curious anticipation of that ^‘e>:tra-terri- 
roriality" which, when the foreigner in China benefits by it, 13 so acutely 
resented by the Chinese^ Whether or not these laws c%'er had the force 
of Imperial decrees, they certainly had all the force of custom. They 
have been preserved by oral tradition among the great Chinese firms 
(several of them with a documented history going back more than two 
hundred and fifty years) which handled the rich and profitable trade 
between China and Mongolia. Thus, for the killing of a Cbtncsc, five 
Mongol lives might be exacted, while if a Chinese were to till a Mongol 
he could commute the penalty by giving five co’Afs to the man^s rebitives. 
Moreover, any Chinese might beat any Alongol with impunity, even 
if he wore on his cap the button of tribal diicftainship* 

In Inner Mongolia the advance of Chinese civiiiaatjoti still pro¬ 
ceeds* Feng Yn-hsiang, the well-known '^Christian'^ General and cap¬ 
tain of the Ti'angtiard in the fight against foreign Imperialism, claimed 
public credit for his policy of opening up Inner Mongolia to setdement 
by Chinese colonists from the overcrowded provinces. At that time 
he ruled along the Inner Mongolian frontier from Kalgan to Pao-t^ou 
and throughout the province of Kansu. In igzG, io the neighbourhood 
of Kuei-hua and Pao-riou, where I had an opportunity of observing 
personally the methods employed, the racial frontier was advancing ar 
an average rate of perhaps ten miles a year. Every year lands selected 
by Chinese officials were c^pened to coloniiation. The Mongol tribe 
w^hlch owned the land in common after the nomad system was paid at 
the rate assessed by the Chinese officials. After this Government pur¬ 
chase the land w’as ncwrly and differently assessed according to its arable 
value, showing a handsome profit in immediate cash and future taxes. 
The Chinese colonist act^uired more land chan he could ever have dream¬ 
ed of holding in his native province, and the Mongol moved away. 
If his new pastures wece not rich enough for his cattle, sheep, ponies 
and camels, he could sell them to a Chinese trader. 

All the richest part of Inner Mongolia lies on the side nearest 
China, and—as things ate at present—is easily dominated strategical[y 
from China. In Outer Mongolia Chinese fommea have taken a dider- 
ent rum. When the Revolution overthrew the Empire it seemed good 
policy to the Chinese to handle rhe Mongols as strongly as possible. 
China was free, and there was to be no mote tyranny, in China; but 
there was no sense in encouraging the Mongols to torm any other 
impression than that the Chinese had inherited the military strength of 
the hlanchtis. There was, it was true, a little awkwardness in asserting 
the power of China, for Russia had takeo advantage of the Revolution 
to declare a ^^spcdkl position” in Mongolia. The idea was fostered in 
the Mongol mind that, should die yoke of the Republic prove galling, 
sympathy might be sought in Russia. 
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In the course of the rapid decay of Chinese politics after the Revo¬ 
lution, the shifting Cencrai Gov^emment at Peking was always tco much 
occupied with dtdl wars to do much m Mongolia beyond hoisting the 
new flag (one stripe of which symbolizes the brotherhood and partnership 
of the Mongols in the Centra] Flowery Republic} and altering the official 
titles used under the Empire. In the year 1920, however^ a Chinese 
general called ‘^T^ittle" Hau woke up all tlic hlongol antipathy to the 
Chinese by the barbarity of his campaigns. The country had been 
thrown into confusion by the incursion of scattered "White" Russian 
forces thrown out of Siberia by the Red Revolution. "Little" Hsu, 
Hire all Chinese at that period, believed that Lhe long-dreaded power of 
Russia had at last crumbled into icrcparable ruin. His aim was to 
reassert Chinese authority in Mongolia, to wield that authority hijuadf 
and to create for hhnsdf a political position and a military stronghold. 
His expedition failed shamefully and he was finally defeated and driven 
out of bJrga with great maasacrc by the Mongols and the "Mad Baron" 
Ungern-Sternberg^ 'rhc Mad Baron was a com mander or anti-Bolshevi k 
forces^ He and his men were responsible for an appalling catalogue of 
crimes throughout Mongolia. 

Oiinese prestige had been irrctncvably destroyed, first by the 
massacre, at the hands of Russians and Mongols, of die Chinese trading 
communities at Kobdo, Uliassutai and Crga, then by the case with 
which the Chinese army was annihikted. The Tsarist Russians, how¬ 
ever* Licking in any political o r creative ability, wasted their advantages 
in senseless vioknee. In the upshot they -Hxte all dispersed, killed or 
mptured by Red Russians from Siberia. 

The Mongols, scattered in nomad encampments and without any 
political creed, were easily dominated by tlie Russian Soviets, whose 
military strength remained unchallenged in Mongolia and who were 
rapidly and competently reconstructing the power of Russia. Many 
of the Mongol chiefs had, during the course of generations, become 
closely involved with Chinese traders, and acquired great wealth by 
selling them the live stock, wool, and pelts which they collected as 
tribal revenue. Hieir interests, however, were overridden by the 
younger generation, who took enthusiasticiUy to tiic new ideas imported 
from Russia, 

Stiaregically and economically the Russian Interest lay in consoli¬ 
dating Mongol feeling against a return of the Chinese, and in securing 
to tliemsdves the mw materials of Mongolia and Its as yet uncatculated 
resources in gold, coal and other minerals. In order to break rinaUy 
the connection with the Chinese tmders, which had been the most real 
link binding Mongolia to China, customs harriers were established 
along the Inner Mongolian Eonticr* Tea, which was regarded as the 
only essential import from China, was allowed to pass under reasonable 
taxation. All other articles, even if only destined to pass through 
Mongolia on the way to Chinese Turkistan, were so exorbitantly taxed 
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(the assessment being on the spot and at the will of the collector) that 
trade abruptly ceased. 

Thus rhis great experiment in imperialism and the difiusion of 
Chinese culture ended ignominiously. From the rime that the Chinese 
became their own masters, not a single measure beneficial to the Mon¬ 
gols had been imdcrtakcn. They had stressed the attitude of racial 
superiority, and the Mongols recognized in Chinese law only an instru¬ 
ment of extortion. They had failed to protect the Mongols, or indeed 
their own traders, from the lawless invaders from Russia. The last 
Chinese army in Outer Mongolia had been outgcneralled, outfought 
and finally massacred as it ran, with shameful case. 

The loss to China can never be added op in mere figures. Trade 
in Mongolia was largely carried on by cre^t, w^ith handsome rates 
of compound interest. Great sections of the best land in Outer Mon¬ 
golia were virtually administered by Chinese firms. Some of these 
firms reckoned the money owed to them in milhons of silver dollars. 
Not only were all these debts repudiated by the new rulers of Mongolia, 
but a yearly trade was lost which had benefited not only China’s domestic 
markets, but was one of the most valuable sources of her export trade to 
foreign countries. 

Mongolia, it may be said, was only a legacy from the Imperial 
achievements of the Manchus—destined, like all Icgadcs, to be dissi¬ 
pated. No account of Chinese imperialism would be adequate udthout 
examining fields in which a more strictly Chinese talent has been exercis¬ 
ed. An admirable field for such study is ofiered by the province of 
Chinese Turkistan, known to the Chinese as Sinkiang, the New Domi¬ 
nion. The diversity of the province and the \'ariciy of the races to be 
administered form as complex a problem as ever confronted a Roman 
or British governor. It includes Chinese Turkistan proper, the inter¬ 
mediate region of Zimgafia between Chinese Turkistan and Mongolia, 
the Hi Valley of the T’ien Shan or Heavenly Mountains, the Chinese 
Pamirs, and Tarbagatai, which is largely inhabited by Alongols and was, 
under the Manchus, included in Mongolia. It has a long and fasdnaring 
history in connection with China. At one time a road was kept open 
between Kansu, the extreme province of China proper, through the 
deserts of the Lob Nor region to Yarkand and Kashgar, along which 
the silks of China were dcspatclied to Imperial Rome, and Chinese pil¬ 
grims travelled on their way towards India in search of Buddhist texts. 
It may be said that the successive conquests and c\'acuations of the pro¬ 
vince arc an index to the history of Chinese expansion and recession—to 
the periods when they have been ^Imperialists” and those when they 
have been worsted by the ^‘Impcriahsm” of other nations. 

The travels of Sir Aurel Stein and his excavations of dead cities 
are the most compendious authority for the early history of Chinese 
influences in Sinkiang and for the eras when successive waves of Tibet¬ 
an, Hun, Uigur and Mongol invasion obliterated,those influences. His 
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discoveries afford copious evidence of the inherent genius for conquest 
and administration of the Chinese race, and of the strategic skill with 
which, whenever forced to retrench their borders, they have constructed 
new frontiers. 

The last great expansion of China’s frontiers was during the wars 
of aggression of the Manchus; but the modem history of Sinkiang 
dates from the Mohammedan rebellion of the sixties and seventies 
of the last century. This rebellion, affecting several provinces of 
China pro|>cr as well as Chinese Turkistan, severely shook the decaying 
Manchu dynasty. Millions of Chinese w'cre massacred, and when the 
reconquering armies advanced they massacred in revenge until wide 
territories were laid waste that to the present day have not recovered 
their population. 

During the Mohammedan ascendanc}' Chinese Turkistan came 
under the rule of an adventurer from Russian Turkistan, Yakub Beg, 
while in the Zungarian division of the province almost all the Chinese 
were slaughtered by the predominant T’ung-kan, under the leader¬ 
ship of Daud Khan. Neither T’ung-kan nor Turki showed any genius 
for government, and both during and after their successes against the 
Chinese they fought bitterly amongst themselves. Indeed this was the 
great vice of all the Mohammedans throughout the rebellion — that they 
could neither organize nor administer. Their initial successes merely 
destroyed the cohesion that had been imposed by Chinese civilization; 
and these successes were the measure of their capacity. Patient and 
tenacious, the Chinese, after nearly twenty years, began to drive them 
back. 

Though the reconquest of Sinkiang was in the name of the Manchu 
Empire, it was accomplished by one of the most able Chinese generals 
of modem times, Tso Tstmg-t’ang. The chief difficulties that his army 
had to overcome were lack of transport, commissariat and pay on the 
way to Sinkiang. For these reasons the advance extended over years; 
but once within the lost province the Chinese easily proved their super¬ 
iority. Yakub Beg, who had been approached by both British and 
Russian emissaries as the triumphant sovereign of a new state, had 
shown no more than the abilities of a first-class brigand. His govern¬ 
ment was established on plunder and his justice on terrorism. The 
Turki, who are farmers and merchants, suffered heavily by the overthrow 
of Chinese rule and the cutting off of trade. Yakub Beg, after defeating 
the T’ung-kan in battle, had not been able to identify his interests with 
theirs. Moreover, he had taken into his army many soldiers of the old 
Chinese garrisons, who had turned Moslem perforce. His power 
broke up as rapidly as it had been acquired, and he himself either took 
poison or was poisoned by one of his subordinates. The Chinese, being 
able to attack the two divisions of the Mohammedans separately, defeated 
them with ease. The soldiers of Yakub Beg cither deserted or changed 
thrir clothing ovcfoight and became civilians. 
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It was after the rcconqucst that the province was named Sinkiang- 
lisin-chiang, the New Dominion. The policy of the renewed adminis¬ 
tration remained more Chinese than Manchu. Indeed, for many years 
the civil service was largely staffed by the reladons and clients of Tso 
Tsung-t’ang. He himself initiated the policy of keeping the interests 
of the subject races divided, in order to obviate future rebellion. To the 
Turki the greatest clemency was shown because their ruler, albeit a 
Turki, was an alien from Andijan and had achieved his leade rs hip mainly 
by conquest. The T’ung-kan, by way of contrast, were severely hand¬ 
led, because they were regarded as Chinese in race, though they are 
probably partly Uighur by descent, with later infusions of Turki blood. 
Where the Turki were rebels, they were traitors, and therefore were 
massacred in great numbers and their cities destroyed. 

As the modern history of Sinkiang was shaped by a great Chinese 
conqueror, so its current history has been directed by a great Chinese 
administrator. Sinkiang is unique among the provinces in that since 
the Revolution it has been under only one governor, so that its adminis¬ 
tration shows the unity of a coherent policy of sixteen years. Yang 
Tu-chun (the title Tu-^bun means Military Governor, but, as is very 
usual, he is concurrently Civil and Military Governor) was at the time 
of the Revolution in 1911 a subordiiute official in Urumchi, the pro¬ 
vincial capital. The terrified Governor signed a declaration acknowleg- 
ing the Revolution and handed over temporary powxr to the only 
man with the courage to accept responsibility—the present Governor. 
The situation was more alarming than serious. None of the subject 
races were much interested in the theory of republican government. 
In the ni Valley, where the main immigrant Chinese population is found, 
all Manchus were massacred, and the rebels marched on Urumchi. A 
little fighting convinced them that the rule of the province had fallen 
into strong hands, and nothing remained to be done by the new Gover¬ 
nor but to make his terms with Peking and have his office confirmed. 

Since the Revolution, as is well known, the Chinese have shown 
unity in only one thin g—their attitude towards the foreigner. In 
domestic matters disintegration has proceeded rapidly. Civil admims- 
tration has been usurped by military adventurers whose armies, nomin¬ 
ally at the serv'ice of the state, are attached to them personally, the sol¬ 
diers in hope of the loot that is almost their only pay, the officers in hope 
of preferment. Provincial governorships change hands with every 
civil war; and civil wars are usually initiated, whatever the pretext, by 
some one of the great condotfieri ambitious for more territor)’. Sinkiang 
has been protect^ from these dvil wars by the wisdom of the Governor, 
who has never been misled into interference in the afl&iirs of China proper, 
while the remote position of his own province and the huge desert 
barriers between it and the rest of China have guarded it against invasion. 
The progressive political deterioration in C h i n a and the consequent 
disorder along the difficult and extended trade routes have increased this 
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isolation until Sinkiang has become virtually an independent kingdom. 

Thus we have the curious and interesting study of a small but 
vigorous Qiincsc dvil service, directed by an able autocrat, maintain¬ 
ing the Chinese racial domination over an immense territory. Chinese 
born in the province are few. The only considerable community of 
Chinese immigrants settled on the land is in the Hi Valley, which is 
divided from the rest of the province by mountains, deserts and non- 
Chinese populations. Those Chinese merchants who do business on 
any large arc almost all men who have come to the province cither 
as prentice lads or as grown men. They are chiefly cither from Tientsin, 
far away in Chihli province, or Sliansi traders connected with Sinkiang 
by the ancient tradition of the caravan route through Mongolia. There 
was once a small, wealthy community of Sze-ch*uan merchants who 
handled the silk trade; but since conditions on the trade routes through 
China proper have become impossible, they have lost their hold. Silk 
now goes by sea to Tientsin, whence the Tientsin merchants despatch it 
in charge of the Shansi caravan traders through Southern Mongolia to 
Ku Ch’engtze and Urumchi. 

The immense majority of the population is divided among four of 
the subject races. The Turki of Qiinese Turkistan arc farmers, traders 
and artisans. The T’ung-kan, who rank officially as Mohammedan 
Chinese, in spite of their traces of aUen blood, arc petty traders, farmers, 
and control a great deal of the cart transport that carries most of the 
internal trade of the province. They are numerous in the eastern oases 
of Chinese Turkistan and the settled parts of Zungaria. The Kazaks 
and Mongols arc nomads, distributed through the T*icn Shan and Zun¬ 
garia. TTie Kazaks are Mohammedans of mixed Kirghiz, Tatar, Turki 
and Mongol blood, and arc connected with similar tribes in tlic adjoin¬ 
ing Siberian provinces. 

In the control of this diversity of peoples the Governor appreciates 
as well as did the Romans the principle of rule by division. At differ¬ 
ent tunes the town communities may be fiivourcd against the nomads 
or the nomads against the towns, or Kazak against Mongol, and Mongol^ 
by way of compensation, against Turki. There arc even discriminations 
against Chinese. The Tientsin community, who hold so closely toge¬ 
ther as to constitute a society for mutual aid, control a great deal of 
trade and act virtually as the commcrdal agents of the Governor and his 
friends. In order, therefore, to avoid placing too much power within 
their reach, no Tientsin men throughout the province are appointed to 
high official positions. 

Indeed the C^^, whose genius as a race for politics and diplo¬ 
macy is only beginning to be appreciated, arc distinguished for the 
importance they attach to economic values as the motive force of poli¬ 
tical administration. Ocher peoples may be misled by ideals, but the 
Chinese arc only apt to be misled by the cash in hand. 

The Governor Has been successful above his compeers in 
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coDectmg ill the real wealth fif the province in liis own hands, and in 
making oi the currency a powerful insimmcni: of government. Hxcept 
for Western Chinese Turkistan, from Aksu co I^shgar, Yarkand and 
Khotan, where a certain amount of silver is in circuladon, there is no 
money but paper and copper. Moreover, there are four regional paper 
currencies, each carefully maintaLincd at par but each e.^chaiigiiig at difie- 
rent rates against the others: the Utiunch], Turfan, Kashgar, and lU 
tads. This in itself is a safeguatd against instirrcrtiorL, for no insurrec¬ 
tion could come to a head unless it were dnanced, and with several 
currencies in use unusually large transfers of money can be detected* 
Furthermore, the value of paper would at once laU in any region in 
rebellion against the Governor, leaving the rebels without funds. 

The use of paper money for concentrating wealth in the bands of 
the ruling power is a favourite device in contemporary China* Every 
regional potentate issues paper monev, the acceptance of which is 
enforced at the point of the bayonet^ while for the payment of taxes 
and other Government receipts only silver is accepted, or the notes of 
sound banks. In Sinkiang there is no such maintenance of bktandy 
false values. In the first place, the Government accepts its own paper. 
In the second place, all the nominal values are in taels, whereas in China 
there arc no paper taels, and silver taels have been superseded fot most 
ordinary purposes by silver and paper dollars. For this reason, and 
because of the great distance between the province and China, and the 
slow transit of goods, it is not affected by the money market in China. 
The extent of local confidence in the paper currency is rejected by the 
steady rare of exchange between Urumchi taels and the fe w silver dollars 
that arrive by way of the caravan route at Ka CbYng-txe. In the third 
place, there is not a single bank, not even a pcovindal bank (that favour¬ 
ite engine of Chinese governors) to complicate exchange u-itb credit 
transactions. The province Is hermetically sealed. 

For domestic business the local currencies are adequate* For 
trade with Russia ot China the system in use approximates closely to 
barter. The merchant must order from his agent or correspondent 
imports roughly to the value of his exports, any difference being debited 
and credited on. the books of the two firms. Thus, the Turki cannot 
acctimulace wtaldt in Russia, nor the Chinese in China, except by expor¬ 
ting goods without imports in returo. It is extremely difficult to rein¬ 
vest profits except in trade, land or buildings in the province itself. 

This financial policy admirably suits the interests of the ruling 
minority. To maintain thdr position two objects must be kept in 
mind: the umtcrtal contentment and political dismemberment of the 
subject races. Every attend on is therefore paid to the devclopmcnc 
of trade, in which the ruling caste itself participates as a loosely but 
intimately organised assodadon of capitalists. 

Undoubtedly the central tradition of government in China is that 
the public servant, not being paid a living wage, must pay himself by 
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every possible method o£ peculadoiL In Qnini gene rally the most 
prevalent abuse is the piobt on taxation. The net taxation fixed by 
the provincial authority does not nearly represent the gross taxation 
paid by the people. Every subordinate must collect enough to provide 
for hims elf over and above the remittance required by his immediate 
superior. The result of this excess taxadon is felt in the values of land 
and food and, above all, in trade. 

The wisdom of the Qilncsc in Sinkiang in not bleeding their 
subjects by such toUs is one of the measures of their success. As the 
civil service is not paid by the Republican Govemment, so the revenues 
of the province arc not remitted to Peking. Revenue is therefore suifi- 
cient without undue taxation. The governing clas$ combine to exploit 
the trade rather than the fiscal revenue. Every great firm leans on odi- 
dal aid. The gratifying result is that bus! ness, i n stead of being hampered 
by tolls and levies, often flourishes by going tax-free. The system 
depends on the benefits being shared with the subject races. Every 
Turki or T'ung-kan merchant who wishes to prosper offers an '‘^interest 
in the hrm" to the biggest official whose friendship he can afford, in 
return for supfyort in the right quarters. 

Even agriculture benefits by these method-s. Farming in Chincae 
Turkistan depends on irrigation, but as tlicie is no pressure of popula¬ 
tion the Turki has no ambition to turn deserts into farms; especially 
as newly irrigated land is often unproductive for several years. A 
Chinese official, however, can often find a rich Turk! who will pay 
him cash in return for the tight of collecting the land taxes for a fixed 
period in a district to be developed. The official then conscripts the 
labour to dig the necessary canals, and ei^en settlers to take up the 
farms. Populadon and production are thus increased by decree. Dur¬ 
ing the unproductive period the farmer is held to his land by law, 
and after it has begun to yield he becomes contented and prosperous. 
If at first he suffers from poverty his resentment is directed not against 
the Chinese imperialist, but against the Turki ^"Bcg". If in spite of 
Irrigatioa the land does not become fertile, the loss falls on the Beg 
who undertook the contract. By the rime that the enterprise has defi¬ 
nitely been proved a failure he cannot appeal to the official who initiated 
it, for that official has been transferred. It i$ an essential part of the 
working of the civil service that all offidals are frequently and cnatic- 
ally transferred, giving no one mm the opportuiuty of forming a local 
party. No official, therefore, has any interest in his district beyond 
canvang out the orders of the Governor, maintaining the revenue and 
making as much for himself as possible. 

In order to ensure both economic and political stability, the Jaw, 
when it is brought into action at all, is drastically administered. The 
Irtws of the Republic of China are very fully codified and could be 
applied to almost any case of civil or military' justice; but they are not. 
Since in China proper men are casually shot or imprisoned without trial 
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in unknown numbers, one could hardly expect to Hnd milder practices 
where the Chinese are engaged in “holding down" subject races. Almost 
every traveller in Sinkiang has advened to the ad hoc methods of the 
Governor. It is said of him (as of several other Chinese Governors 
and Generals in different parts of the country) that he has more than once 
removed a suspected subordinate by inviting him to dinner and having 
him shot or executed at the table. 

I have myself only once witnessed the full process of the law. It 
was on the borders of Sinkiang and Mongolia, the accused being two 
Mongols who had confessed to the theft of a bale of cloth from a cara¬ 
van. The Mongols were not Chinese subjects, but refugees from 
Outer Mongolia, who had crossed the border to avoid taxation. The 
only official on the spot 'was a Chinese petty officer in command of a 
frontier jjost of two dozen tatterdemalion ca\'alrymcn and two ponies. 

He addressed the prisoners in a paternal manner, f>ointing out 
that they ought to be more grateful for having escaped from a lawless 
country than to start thieving on Chinese territory. He added that 
they were extremely lucky not to have been scot to the nearest civil 
magistrate, who -would certainly have had them shot. As in the North- 
Western province under the rule of the “Christian" General, the death 
penalty could be awarded for a theft of the %’aluc of thirty silver taels 
or about or £ 6 . 

In this case, as the goods had been returned, the officer dealt with 
the case summarily. The men received, nominally, three hundred 
strokes each on the heel of the left hand. This is a military form of 
punishment, not mentioned in the Laws of the Republic, administered 
with a short, flat stick. Two men strike alternate blows, not with any 
great apparent force, at the same time chanting the count. As can 
almost always be arranged in China, the prisoners knew beforehand 
what punishment they were likely to receive, and had arranged by 
bribery for a false count. Even so their hands were bruised to a swollen, 
shapeless pulp. Hand and fingers would be totally useless and very 
painful for an indefinite period. After the beating they were placed in 
custody overnight, to be sent away under escort the next day. 

A Chinese reported, however, that he had had two ponies stolen. 
If they had been taken by Mongols, the thieves might be known to 
one or other of the prisoners. They were accordingly examined the 
next day. Both men protested with tears that, as they had only been 
in the neighbourhood for a few days, and had arrived after the robbery, 
they u'cre entirely ignorant. The officer in reply pointed out to them 
that they, being Mongols, were undoubtedly hardened liars. He order¬ 
ed them to be beaten again. The second beating was with the lashes, 
about seven inches long, of riding whips. The prisoners were stripped 
to the waist and held by the arms by two soldiers. Two other soldiers 
stood behind them, striking alternately. .Again the count was falsified. 
The bargaining was conducted in front of the presiding officer, who 
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spoke no Mongol, by the Interpretei:* I could quite easily detect the 
false count, whldi mast been equally evident to the officerJ but it 
was customary and he said nothing. At the end of every hundred the 
beating ceased, while the officer again commanded the prisoners to 
confess. Although one of tlicm nearly fainted, they could do nothing 
but howl that they did not know, but would try to find out. 

One man received sbt hundred, the other five hundred lashes. As 
each man received only six in ten, a count of six hundred meant only 
three hundred and sixty lashes. At first the men howled and struggled, 
then the shrieks became groans and ihe gioam died away m a ghastly 
silence in which the lashes fell monotonously on the quivering flc!:sb. 
This angered an under-officer standing by, who took the whip from 
one of the executioners and kid on with all his strength, but without 
getting a groan from the TicdmiH Probably, although he could 5tili 
speak in a dazed way after the lashing ceased, he was on the verge of 
unconsdousiicss. The backs of both men between die shouldec-blsdes 
were raised loEo raw weals. 

1 saw the men next morning. They were eating heartily and speak-^ 
ing ingratiatingly to the escort who !was to conduct them to the yurt 
of a Mongol who had offered security for their good conduct in future. 
The escort was wcadng the sheep-skin trousers of one of the men, which 
he had exchanged for his own pair of tattered wadded cotton. 

1 have heard ctedibb stories of Chinese justice that ate w'orse than 
anything I have seen. The essential thing, however, about the law 
in Sinkiang is tliat It is adapted to the control of more than half bar¬ 
barous peoples who have no conception of jnscicc and despise punish¬ 
ment unless it takes off a bit of skin. On the other hand, no one is in 
danger of the law unless he meddles with politics or is nnwiiling to lake 
advantage of the plentihil opportuaities of making an honest living. 
What shows up the brutality of legal practices in other parts of China 
is the way that people are driven to crime by lack af food, lack of work, 
unstable cuirendcs and, above all, the manipulations of men in high 
places who not merely override the law, but the clemcfitary principles 
of humanity and civilizatiotL Sinkiang is universally commended by 
the Chinese as a law-abiding and orderly province. They contrast it 
favourably with Russia, 

In the Siberian provinces, as in Sinkiang, there are nomadic Kazak 
tribes. The frontiers of Sinkiang have siaSiercd considerably from the 
inctustQns of Russian Kazak bandits. 1 have been told by well-informed 
Chinese with no reason to distort the truth that the explanation of this 
is that the Russian Kazak sre allowed to buy modem arms, and that by 
the practice of the local courts murder is no murder if the man killed 
were in possession of arms. The diffcrtoce between the Russian and 
Chinese atdtudcs accounts for the fact that there are far more Chinese 
robbers in Russian terdrory than in Sinkiang, The Chinese do not 
allow their Kazak subiects to liavc any rifles that arc not of a very undent 
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pittcrn. Also^ if there i$ a. serious erime in a Kazak district the Chmese 
prindpJe of collective responsibility is put into effieci. The Kazak chief 
is required to produce an offender for punishment, if not the offender. 
The Kazak tribes in Chinese territory do not, therefore, practise highway 
robbery. They merely steal the cattle of the Mongols, in retaliation for 
the cattle stolen from them by rhe Mongols. Of such activities the Chi¬ 
nese take httlc notice* They arc affairs of barbarian against barbarian; 
they do not affect the public and they tend to weaken both lots of bar¬ 
barians* 

But this attitude toward die subject races might be caJled domesde 
Imperialism, The policy mn be modified to suit different conditious* 
One of the foreign problems that confront the Chinese In Slnklang is 
Afongolia* The fact that m Outer Mongolia the Chinese rule was 
thrown off with remarkable ease is bound to be disturbing to the autho¬ 
rities of Sinkiang, who have to maintain the Chinese prestige over thou¬ 
sands of Mongol subjects. The Altai Alountams, chc geographical 
boundary between Alongolia and Zungaria, do not make a satisfactory 
political frontier. Like all nomads, the Mongols are not so much 
concerned with water-sheds as with pastures. Formerly intercourse 
between the Tofgut Mongols on the Zungarian slope of the Altai and 
the Alingan on the far side was unrestricted. 

ChincBe policy has been to use one of the Kaaiak tribes to create a 
racial fronder. For generations the Torgut of Zungaria shared their 
pastures with the Kirei-Kazak, one of the tribes who are supposed to 
have been in the Aliddle Ages the subjects of Prestef John. The ruling 
of the sovereign Chinese po'wer was that the land belonged to the Torgut, 
and the Kirei, therefore* paid rent, 'fhe Chinese found Jt politic to hold 
the Kird low'cr than the Torgut, for the Kirei are Af ohammedans* speak¬ 
ing a Turk! dialect, and might be regarded as dangerous potential 
allies of the Turk] and T*ung-kan were another Moslem rising to be 
faced. 

After the change in the status of Outer Alongolia, the Chinese 
attitude was revised. The light of the Govefnoris countenance was 
aveited from the Northern Torgut. If the Torgut did a little raiding 
among the Ka^ak herds dicy were dealt vdtb scvefdy. If the Kirei 
did the same thing the evidence against them was always found unsa¬ 
tisfactory, It even became unsafe for a Torgut to carry arms, while 
the Kirei found it possible to hice arms freun a certain General of the 
provincial army. With these they not only worked havoc among the 
Torgut but crossed the Altai (on the far side of which they had formerly 
also rented pastures) and went reiving among the Mingan. 1 was told 
(though the figures are probably Oriental) that they had “lifted" sirty 
thousand camels alone, and ponies, horned cattle and sheep in propoc- 
tiom A Atingan Mongol told me that his tribe had been “robbed into 
destitution". A part of the booty was sent to the Chinese General in 
payment for the use of the aims. It i s true that this affair was afterwards 
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lifted bj' the Governor as a S[;andal ind the offiect ticcuted^ but thtn 
he had become too rich and the political manceuvie liad already been 
accomphahed. A No Man's Land had been created^ terrorized by 
Kirei raiders who were never called to account. The ^To^J^ois of Sin¬ 
king have practically no communicatioja with Mongolia. 

The establishment of the racial frontier was reinforced by an 
embargo on the export to Mongolia o£ grain and flout, in which there 
had been a flourishing trade from Ku Qi'eng-lze and Barktd, The 
Mongols when they attacked Chinese trade had been witling to leave 
this business alone. Flour may be called the staple luxury of nomads. 
The better tt'pes of nomad despise agriculture, but in modern times 
many of them have groam almost to depend on bread in the winter^ 
The loss to the Chinese who monopolized the trade was regarded by the 
authorities as immaterial in iriew of the object achieved. In Kobdo and 
Uliassutai the price of flour has doubled and trebled. The particular 
loss of the traders has been balanced in the provincial revenues by the 
increased herds and flocks in the piossession of the Kirei ; for the nomads 
pay a tithe of their live stock m taxation. 

The actpnescence of the Chinese rulers in the ruin of the Torgut 
of Zungaria Is the mote conspicuous because another great division 
of the Torgut, the Mongols of Karashnr, arc held in high favour^ The 
Prince of Karashat has a small cavalry force w'hich is the best in the 
province, and the Karashat levies generally ate considered good troops. 
This is because they arc segregated from other Mongols and from their 
position on the southern slopes of the T'ien Shan overlook a large popu- 
larion of Turk! and T’ung-kan. 

The broad cflcct of this kind of juggling with the fortunes of sub¬ 
ject races is, 1 think, the sort o^f Imperialism that lends itself to quotation 
marks. 

Outer Mongolia at present must be regarded as an appanage of 
Russia; yet it must not be inferred that because of its Mongolian policy 
the Chinese Government of Sinkkng is on bad terms with the Soviets, 
On the contrary, it is obliged to be on the very best of terms with them. 
Isolated as they are from China, the Chinese of Smkiang have no neigh¬ 
bours In so commanding a military position as the Russians, nor any so 
mercurial politically* The Russians themselves are far from being 
disconcerted by tlie cool relations between Sinkiang and Outer Mon¬ 
golia, Every obstacle in the way of Chinese intercourse only makes the 
Russian economic hold more secure, and the absence of Chinese comoe- 
tition makes buying easier and cheaper for the Russian State-monopoly 
Arms. 

Owdng to its remoteness in the hinterland it is impossible to ttans* 
port munitions of war from t he coast to Sinkiang, The y would be seized 
on the way by some military advenrurct* The most modem arms in 
the province arc those that were taken from the anti-Rcvolutionar}^ 
Ruidan armies which fled ftom Siberia and were interned by the Chinese, 
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The supply of junmimitiou fot these is rw-turaliy limited. Troops posted 
iu diherent regions are armed with am astoriishing assortment of weapons. 
Even Amcricia rifles of the period of the Civil War arc to be foiincL 
The commonest, perhaps, is an ancient Russian single-shoe rifle. Cat- 
teidges for the more antirjue kinds of rifle arc loaded by hand with coarse 
black powder. 

Considering the arms at their disposal the Chinese are wise in not 
attempting to create a modern army* Their military safety as regards 
the subject races lies in the maintenance of mediscval conditions in which 
their odds and ends of troops can most effectively main tain cheit supier- 
iotity. As regards Russia, the only foreign Power to be kept in mind, 
it lies in diplomacy* 

Both the Russian and the Chinese interests arc centred In the esploi- 
ration of trade in Sinkiang* The Russians need raw ertateriais and an 
csisy market for thde manubicnires, which at present are too inferior to 
compete In the open with those of other dvilized nations. The Chinese 
count on the piospcrity of trade to give material contentment to their 
subjects and obscure any motives for rebellion against Chinese mic. 
1 have heard more than one intelligent Chinese express the opinion tha[ 
the subject races have far too mudi at stake to be gambled wantonly in 
a spontaneous Mohammedan rising. The incentive is lacking—unless 
It were to come through the '^liberated^' Mohammedans under Russian 
rule. 

There is one divergence between Russian and Chinese aims. The 
C h i n ese wish to increase trade only as far as possible without improving 
ooraxnumcations. They set great poHticaJ value on the division of the 
province into isolated regions. Increased facilities for the movement 
of tmde permit an increase in the mobility of armed forces. The 
Russians are equally aware of the double value of improved communica¬ 
tions. The power of rapid travel would not only consummate their 
strategic dominatioii of Slnklang, but place Russia vdthin striking range 
of Western China and Kokonor Tibet. Russia, as a result, would gain 
an incalculable adva-ntage both in political influence on China and in 
competing for raw produce with the flmiis of other nations, which can 
only trade from the distant seaports. 

Since the closing of the caravan route through Outer Mongolia 
after the Mongol break V'ith China, and the stoppage of all other routes 
consequent on the disorders in China itself, the trade of SinkiAng has no 
considerable oudet except through Russia. The trade route to India is so 
difficult that it is hardly capable of bearing an increased traffic. The 
Chinese are therefore in the awkward position of having to maintain 
their domination in Sinkiang and to make a front against Russian expan¬ 
sion without being able to draw aid from Chino, Chinese aid would 
mean nothing but invasion by an ambitious General and a collapse into 
the anarchy of Chinese civil wars. Yet the administration must be 
perpetually on the watch against what may be called the New Impcria- 
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lism of Russia—the subversioa of all rule and a reintegration into region¬ 
al or racial Soviets onented towards Moscow. Russian high policy 
in its dealing with the Chinese rulers of Sinkiang is armed with a threat 
that needs neither to be veiled nor unduly kept to the fore. A little 
propaganda, the furnishing of arms and money, and the last great monu¬ 
ment of Chinese Imperialism would crumble under the attacks of the 
subject races. 

The price, in fact, of Chinese dominion is acquiescence in Russian 
economic expansion. The e?q>lanadoa, equally, of the curious abate¬ 
ment of communistic missionary fervour in the promising held of 
Sinkiang is that under present condidons the much needed raw products 
of the coimtry can be made a Russian monopK>ly without the trouble and 
delay of the ^Proletarian Re\'oludon". 

When, in 1926, the “Christian" General, Feng Yu-hsiang (whose 
dependence on Russia needs no further proof) was driven from his 
stronghold in the North-Western Provinces of China, it was the general 
opinion that he would retreat through Kansu, bridge the desert gap to 
Sinkiang with his motor transport and set up his power there, resting on 
Russian sympathy and secure from attack. That he did not carry out 
this plan, for which the preparations had already been made, was un¬ 
doubtedly due to Russian negodadon. It is hard to belie\'e that increas¬ 
ed freilides subsequendy granted to Russian trade in Sinkiang, especially 
the project of a motor service from the provincial capital to the Siberian 
border (a project which the Governor had opposed for years) were not 
granted in rccognidon of the good offices of Russia. The amicable 
relations between Russian and Chinese in Sinkiang screen a duel between 
the Imperialisdc ambidons of the two races whose public apologists 
most violendy attack Imperialism. 

It should be possible to draw some conclusions from the course of 
history and contemporary events in Mongolia and Sinkiang. Almost 
all travellers in those regions, including the Russian pioneers, have 
agreed in constructing a legend of the effete and incompetent Qunese. 
Probably the reason is that almost none of them understood the Chinese 
language, the Chinese spirit, the Chinese civilizadon, the immense confi¬ 
dence of the Chinese in themselves and their civilizadon. It seems to me 
that the Chinese official, trader and colonist have a serene conviedon of 
their superiority to all the “outer barbarian" races. They consider it 
inherently proper that they should dominate every race with which they 
come in contact, imposing on it their own speech and if necessary even 
their own manners and dress. Any setback they may encoimter after 
once filing a claim on any country or people is an aflEcont of Imperialism. 

It is interesdng to compwue the impressions of early voyagers, who 
found that the Chinese would admit no foreigner unless he came as a 
subservient barbarian, with the legend fostered by numerous publicists 
in the last generadon or so that the Chinese are a passive people who 
have been abused by arrogant invaders. The truth is that they are 
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not passivie, but thoroughly imhucd with the instinct and spirit of 
do miga tjon, aji cjcpansioiiist people whose cspansioii has been tem¬ 
porarily checked by their i nubility to cope with better-armed expan¬ 
sionists. The unwieidiness of China^ a vast body suffering ffom atro¬ 
phied airtenes, has obscured the racial iinitj' of its spirit. 

There is a remarkable contrast between the ignommious rout of 
the Chinese in Ouier Mongolia at a time when all die dreumstimees 
were in their favour and the calculated skill with which they have main¬ 
tained not only thdr rule but their presage in Sinkiang, where they have 
been hampered by didiciiltics that would long ago have daunted a passive 
race. 

A typical modem Chinese militarist, having at the back of his head 
a garbled idea of Western mo'tives of invasion and methods of war, 
went prandng into Mongolia, He failed because he and his men, with 
the material equipment of modem soldiers, wetc handicapped by the 
mental equipment of the days of the tom-tom and the spear. In Sin- 
kiang a small numerical niinoritj^, almost totally deprived of modem 
material means, have consciously set themselves to triumph over material 
handicaps by sheer intelligence, and have maintained their domination 
by the superiority of their moral fibre. 

Polirical systems are not everj'thing. There is still the spirit of 
the race, which shines through them like a candle through a lantern. 
To my mind, the politics of a Chinese arc a trivial matter. The spirit 
of his nee leaps beyond that^ nor is it the passive spirit of a contem¬ 
plative race, so widely and falsely advertised by all the publicists. The 
seeching of the rides In modern China has shown something of the forces 
at work. Tlie most Important of them all is this: whether under Chinese 
or Soviet inspiration, wherever the Chinese have secured (if only for a 
few days) some measure of power and initiative, they have made it cleat 
(even to their Russian '^advisers^'), in spite of all the confljctions of 
domestic politics, that to their minds one of the chief furLctions of Chi* 
nese power is to assert Chinese domination—domination, not equality— 
over cver)^ race that comes within the scope of Chinese action. 
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A RUINED NESTORIAN OTi' IN INNER MONGOLIA * 


The Ongut or Onggot tribe, ^ a Ncstorian Qiristian people to the north¬ 
west of Peiping, mentioned by both Marco Polo and John of Montc- 
corvino * in the thirteenth century, offer one of the most important mino r 
problems of Central Asian and Mongol history, and of the history of the 
Great Wall frontier of China. It may be that new light ran be thrown 
on this problem by the discovery of a mined dty, containing Nestorian 
relics,a few miles cast of the great Mongol lama monastery commonly 
called Pailingmiao. This temple stands about loo miles north-west of 
Kweihwa, in the province of Suiyuan, and is therefore near the northern 
fringe of the territory that has long been known as the domain of the 
Ongut tribe. In this territory, and probably in the southern part of it, 
near the modem Kweihwa, stood the city which ^larco Polo called 
Tenduc; and from it came the “Prince George” whom John of Montc- 
corvino converted from the Nestorian heresy. 

The ruined dry which I came up>on in 1952 lies in the funous grazing 
grounds of Pailingmiao and close to the most frequented cast-and-west 
route bcru'ccn the Mongol regions north of Kwdhwa and those north of 
Kalgan. The country has been traversed repeatedly by recent travellers, 
and it is therefore by pure aeddent that the dty has not previously been 
noticed. In my own case, I actually heard of the ruins before visiting 
them, and went there because of the stories I had heard. It was while 
travelling with one Mongol companion, with no particular destination in 
mind, being engaged primarily in studying the Mongol technique of 
caravan travel, that 1 began to h e a r stories of the wife of a Mongol 
noble, who had been “possessed” by the spirit who utis “lord” of ^c 
ruined dty. The noble in question was the Jon (written form, Jcgim) 
Beisc, or East Beisc of Khalkha Right Wing Banner, who had taken 
bricks from the ruined dty to build himself a “palace” a few miles away. 
I give the story in its fullest version, one which I heard some time later; 

The Jo.n Bcise, less than a year before my visit, took cart-loads of 
bricks to build himself a house. Shortly afrer this, his wife became 
possessed of a ebitfftr^ a demon or spirit. She turned in the night and 

* From: The CevgrapbUal Jnntal, LXXXIV, No. 6 (December 1934). 

* See Rjul Pdlioc, “Chretiens d'Ask ccntrale ct d'Extrdnc-Oricnt”, T'otPtg Poo, 
Leyden, 1914. Professor Pcllioc traces the Ongut to southern Kansu, prior to their 
cstabltshmcnt in the Kweihwa region. This may well indicate a Turkic a^ntty. 
comparable to that oi the Solars ot Kansu. 

* The most convenient general reference is in V'olc’s Tbt B*ok •/ Str Mtrn Poh, 
cd. Cordier, 3rd edition (London, 19x1). 
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abused her husband—this being the demon speaking through her 
mouth—for robbing the ruins. Her husband called lamas and had 
prayers read to restore her. The rA//gwr was Khureng or Khurum Bator, 
the Blackavised Hero, servant of Sokhor Liu-tzu Khan, Blind Liu-tzu 
Khan, the Lord of the ruined dty. The contest between Khureng Bator 
and the lamas was indecisive, so he returned to his master. Then 
Sokhor Liu-tzu Khan himself became a cbitgur and entered into the 
Khatun, the Lady or wife of the Beise, and said, through her mouth, 
to the Beise: *T am Sokhor Liu-tzu Khan, Lord of the ruined city. What 
do you mean by taking bricks from my city? You arc a ^se, you 
think; a great man, a noyan or official, and you can do what you like. 
But you are only a great man of to-day, and perhaps yesterday and 



Ftg. t. Position of Ncstorian ruins. 


perhaps to-morrow. 1 am the Lord of this city and this land, and have 
been for over seven hundred years. I have tens of thousands of souls 
under my rule, and over them arc .'•.cvcral chtang^btm or marshals [a 
Qiincsc word, but frequently used by Mongols] and two Heroes; 
Khureng Bator [also sometimes called Khara Bator, Black Hero] ® 

• Cf. the story of « somewhat timikr Khan Bator Djasdiyn (i.c. (hiangchm) 
connected with the ruins of Khan Khota (Marco Polo’s Etsma), by Menning Has- 
lund, in “Mongol”, Journal oj tin Rijal Ctntral Anan Socittj^ July 1934. 
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and Chagan Bator, White Hei'o* [These colours^ in a Alongol story, 
indicate the principles of evil and good respectively, and the dualism 
in this particular instance, sounds like a faint iManichacan echo.] The 
souls of the people of my dty have for hundreds of years been only 
frogs and snakes; but do you not suppose that they are still souls? 
Seven hundred years is a long dmei and do yon not suppose that they 
’ft’ant to change ? [I surmise that this is a threat to loose all the souls upon 
the land.] The lamas of Bato Khakkh-in Sume ^ also took bricks from 
my city; but first they said prayers. That was all right. A bdek is 
only a brick, and anybody can take a brick. But these bricks of mine 
arc made of no ordinary earth. That earth came from very tar away, 
and is as predous as silver. [In other words, the ^^magic'^ of the bricks 
should have been taken away by prayer before they were used as ordi¬ 
nary bricks.j^^ Thus he spoke to the Beise for several nights, in the 
person of the Bsise's Kliatun—wht), in her proper self, knew nothing 
about it all. The prayers of the lamas hid no effect. At b$t the Bdse 
invited aj^riifAg qt gur.^uv/ lama: a kind of sorcerer who presences much 
of the old primitive shamanism of the Mongols, in a form modified by 
the Lama-Buddhist Church. The made tlTcm dean the whole 

place and prepare it for a great feast. Then they made ready special 
food and dclicades, w'hicli cost them a great deal, and a valuable present 
for the gur/£iig^ (Such a present is regarded as a present to the spirEt 
itsdf.) Then they sat denvn to the feast, and the affleted Khatun ate a 
good deal (that was the spirii citing}, and afterw'ards the ffirSmg rose 
and said to the spirit that he hoped he had enjoyed the feast, aad tint he 
must now desire to return to his home; and they wished him well. 
Then the f^iigar left the Khatun, and she had not been ghost-possessed 
since. 

Tlie stories of this business liad reverbemted all through Innej 
Mongolia—making it, incidentally, much easier to find our otliec stories 
about the city. It had been taken so seriously that there was even a 
proposal that the Panch'eri Lama, who was then milting a "progress" 
through Inner Mongolia, should be given a very large public offering 
and asked to exorcise the frog and snake population of the city, either by 
prayers enabling them to be born again as higher animals, or as men, or 
by causing them to remove to some other place. After hearing some of 
the stories 1 asked to see the dt}% and my Mongol companion took me 
there without any difficulty. AH my photographs of the ruins, and my 
notes of legends and stories, have been put at tlic disposal of Professor 
Paul Pclliot, who is by lar the most eminent authority on the whole 
subject, and can best discuss Its historical significance. In the following 
account I shall metely describe the position of the city, give the legends, 
and say something about the general principles of the historical geogra¬ 
phy of the region; for the rained frontier walls and fortified dries of Inner 


*■ The nut Mongol name of P^Umgrniao; see below. 
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Mongolii, in their relation to the Great of niina^ arc of the highest 

Importa-mcc in studying the correspondcnEc berween ladal and pohdcai 
and physical geography, which for centuries has been extraordina-utly 
close all along this immensely important Grontier. 

The city of Kweihwa stands in a plain enclosed on the north by the 
Inner Mongolian plateau and on the south by the mountains of Shansi 
province. The plain is therefore a kind of tidal reach, into which have 
flowed alternately Chinese from the south and nomadic peoples from the 
north, of whom the Mongols were the latest. At times—cspcdially 
when the nomads were in die ascendant'—there has been a tendency to 
compromise, widi Oiinese trading towns and farming setriements 
flourishing under nomad rule. At a distance of only j or 4 miles north 
of Kweihwa the great caravan route, whose branches run to Outer Mon¬ 
golia, Chinese Tnrkistan, and the Moslem Pale of Kansu province, 
enters the frontal hills of the plateau. It crosses a pass called the Wu- 
kong Pa, a Chinese name translated as Centipede Pass, which may however 
be a comipdon of a Mongol name. The pass is a double one; aftet 
reaching the first ccest, the road descends abruptly and then makes a long 
ascent. At the second '^ciest^ there is no further drop; the road leads 
out on to the open, tolling Mongolian plateau. The distance from 
Kwtihwa is about 30 miles, 

Fo^ another 40 or 50 miles north from the rim of the plateau the 
Mongol pastures have been colonized by Chinese, The front nf coloni- 
zadem is not everywhere equally advanced, but is roughly governed by 
^''eoonomic distance’"' from the railu'ay, for which the masimum, in 
regions where motor transport lias nor become important, is about 
100 miles. Colonlzadon has advanced farther to the north of Kalgan 
(reached by the rmliXTiy in 1509) than it has to the north of Kwdhwa 
(reached by the railway in 1521), owing very largely to the longer opera¬ 
tion of the economic stimulus introduced by the railway. In both 
regions colonization has noticeably receded in recent years, chiefly 
because of the decline of railway trade, as the result of civil ViUus, but 
also because of successive years of drought or cold, and In some regions 
because of the destruction and blowing away of the topsoil, where land 
that should never have been brought under odciTation has been "^massa- 
cred" by the plough. The front of colonization also varies according 
to local conditions: where watered valleys can be reached, the 
farmers tend to penetrate earlier and to adventure &rther north. 

About £0 miles from Kweihwa by road, on the main caravan route, 
there is a kind of embayment where the advance of the Giinese has been 
impeded by the existence of an impomut Mongol rdigjous foundation, 
commonly known to the Chinese as Chao Ho or Temple Rivcf, and to the 
Mongols as Shirctu Jo, Mongol lamaseries generally have two names, 
one being the place name and one the formal title of tlie religious foun¬ 
dation, Very frequently there is also a "jargon" name, used by caravan 
men and Chinese traders who speak a broken Mongol; and this, unf{>t- 
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tunatel^, is the name most litely to be recorded by travellers. Chao 
Ho ]s a jargon namej, being denved fxoin the Ounese proiiwioatioiij 
of the Mongol^ or rather Tibetan^ word ja, a [ctnplej compounded 
udth the Oiiiiese word ho, a river. Shiretu (written form, Siregeta) Jo 
is the Mongol pkce-namcj meaning Table Temple, or Temple on the 
Table-land* The word /a is a Tibetan loan-word which entered the 
Mongol language with Lama-Buddhism. ^ This temple domain, only 
about ID miles s^juare, is important as being the northernmost TEimet- 
Mongol territory; between it and the Kweihwa plain, almost all of the 
Tumets ha\^ been swept out by Chinese colonization* The Tumch; 
once held all the land from Kweih^tra northward to this line* The ori^ 
ginal trading town of Kweihwa was built at the end of the sixteenth 
^ Tumet prince, as his ^^cupital”, and received the name of 
Kweihwa, meaning Return to Civilization, as a kind of compliment from 
the Chinese, when the Tnmets desisted from an attack on Peiping, ^ 
The Tumets have suffered heavily from Chinese colonization, which 
began to adect the Kweihwa plain m the eighteenth century, under 
Manchu rule. There are now only a few thousands of the Tumets, most 
of whom live on irrigated land at the foot of the plateau escarpment. 
They live partly in separate villages and partly in mixed villages of 
Tumets and Chinese, but have lost their language and live like Chinese* 
Later colonization, stimnJated by the railvt-ay, afected the Tumets of the 
plateau even more suddenly and drasticallyi aJmosT wiping them out. 
A few hundred of them who yet retain the Mongol language are still 
scattered through the mountains between plain and plateau; and a few 
hundred more remain in the Shiretu Jo temple domain. Such temple 
lands by origin, set aside from tribal lands. They are under the 
ecclesiastical rule of the religious foundation, not under tribal rule, 
and the lay Mongols living in them ore "subjects" not of prince ortribe[ 
but of the Church. There are said to be mins and even inscribed stones 
within this temple domain which may possibly, trom tbc description, 
he old-Turkish nmes* Temple sites in Mongolia may often (like so 
many Moslem shrines} inherit the sancti^ of earlier religions. It is not 
impossible that there is an ethnic continuity between the Tumet Mongols 
and the Nestorkn Ongut, and that modern sites like Kweihwa and Shi- 
rctu Jo may be on, or close to, sites that were important in the thirteenth 
century. A ruined city called T'o-k'e-t^o, near Kweihwa, has been 
suggested as the site of the Tcnduc of Marco Polo, ^ The name TV 
k e-t o or Tokoto is obviously the Chinese corruption of a non-Chinese 
name. 


ton, * ^4^ * RtKbhiU. Dimy oja Jifunuy Mon^Ua isd Tiltff, iSsi^a (Washing- 
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The temple domain of Sliiietu Jo is watered by a. small stream 
flomtig to’ward the mountains, the Kweih^-a plain, and the H\vang Ho. 
Its tiortheen botmdan," is a watershed, not easily obTious to the eye, but 
important as the dividing line between Yellow River drainage and the 
inland drainage of tbe Mongolian plateau. Here one leaves the almost 
nhlitcrated territory of the Tumets and enters chat of Khalkba Right 
Wing Banner, popularly known as Dark ban Bede Hoshio, or Banner of 
the Independent Beile, from the tide of honour of its ruling prince. 
This Banner, as can be seen from its name, is of Outer Mongolian odgin. 
It was founded by Mongols who migrated ficom Central Outer Mongolia 
in the seventeenth century, as a result of quatrds between their own 
princes, and acknowledged Manebu ovcrlordship on entering Inner 
Mongolia. The}’' form part of the Olanchab (written form, Olaganchab) 
League of Inner Mongolia, and arc thus distinguished from the Tumeis 
both mbady and by political organiaadoni for the Tumets were not 
included within any of the Leagues of Inner Mongolia, but vrcrc placed 
by the Manchus undex a special form of administration, something like 
that of the Chahar Mongols. 

The territory of the Khalkha Right Wing Banner, according to the 
Abffg-ht Ya-fuJi Or, or -^Record of the Mongol Pastures”, cJttends for 
1 ZQII or about 40 miles from east to west, and for 150 Jr or about 45 miles 
from north to south. On the north it borders Outer Mongolia, on the 
east the Durbet Khukhet tribe (or Banner) of Olanchab League, and on 
the west the Ivlinggan, usually called Mo (tvritten form Mago) hfinggan, 
tribe or Banner, also of Olanchab League. Frorn 10 to io per cent of the 
Banner territor)' has been colonized by Chinese, but the Mongols them- 
selves act pastoral and Imvc not, like the majority of the Tumets, taken 
to agriculture. The fconder berween them and Chinese is therefore 
an economic and cultural frontier as well as one of race and language. 
The Mongols of Olanchab and those of Si lingo! (the ne^t Inner Mon¬ 
golian League to the cast) have recently started a mov'Cmcnt for auto- 
namous self-government, and have demanded guarantees against fur¬ 
ther Chinese colonization. Olanchab League is no minall y a part of the 
Chinese province of Sluyiism, and Silt ngol nominally belongs 10 the pro¬ 
vince of Chfthar ; but both of them are bands of pure Mongol territory 
lying in the north of the Chinese provinces. In practice, the hereditary 
Mongol princes send representatives down to die Chinese provincial 
capitals to tcptcscnt them In negotiation over Mongol af^rs. No 
CWncsc officials enter the Mongol territory to admlnistcf or rule the 
Mongols, and Chinese control is therefore measured in practice by 
the rate of Cliinesc encroachment through colonization, which drives 
out the Mongols and replaces them with Chinese. 

Between 50 and 40 miles from the nearest Chinese colonization, and 
about no miles from Kweihwa, on the main caravan road, stands the 
temple domain ol Pailingmiao. This is the temple that has ceceiitly 
been made the "‘capital" of the autonomous movemcjit undertaken by 
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the allied Leigtiu of OLitichiib and SilingDl. The temple domain has 
foi many years been the most important pasture ground of the Kuxihwa 
leading caravans. Camels arc conditioned here for two or three months 
every year in between journeys £fom Kutahwa to Chinese Turkistan* “ 
The name Pailingmiao is jargon, mao being Chinese for ^‘temple", and 
Pailmg a corruption of the Mongol Boile-in, meaning the Beile^"^ 
the hereditar}* prbcc of the Banner, The Mongol pUce-name of the 
temple is Bato Khabgha-on Sumc, or colloquially Bato IChalakh-io 
Sume, Temple of the Firm Defence. The name is esplaintd in the 
foUowiog Mongol legend: 

The Mongols of this Banner migrated to their present territory from 
the Tushetu (Tnshiyctu) Khan, region of Central Outer Mongolia, in the 
reign of Shun Chih (1644-1662), the first Manchu Emperor to rule in 
Pciping, When they had been settled in their new territorv for some 
time they decided to birild a lama monastery. This they did; but they 
forgot to teU the Manchu Emperor, whose ovcrlordship they had now 
recognized* The new's gradually ttavdled to Peiping, and the Ejcn 
Khan, the hfanchu Overlord, was very angry to hear that a new temple 
had been built without his leave first having been petitiooed. He 
therefore ordered a ceitain river to destroy the temple. Then began a 
contest between the river and the lamas of the new temple* The river 
set out from the water-parting already mentioned, between Shirctu Jo 
and Bato Khalakh-in Sume, and approached the temple. The prayers 
of the lamas checked it; whereupon, making a great loop, it approached 
the temple from a new' ditcction. Again the lamas halted it wfitb thde 
prayers, and it turned away east, defo,ted. The river, for this reason 
is still called Aibagh-in Gol, or River of Fear, while the lamasery is 
called Temple of the Firm Defence. This explanation of the rtame of 
the river, which refers it to the root of the verb <^Qna (w'ritten form, 
may of coarse be no more than popular etymology. It may in 
fact be a corruption of some other word* 1 believe that Mongol stories 
of this kind may refiect the old and strong feeling that the Mongols 
were only auxiliary subjects or allies of the Manchus, not subjects by 
conquest, and echo the covert struggle that went on, during the mJe of 
the blanchus, to maintain the realities of Mougol separatism. Accor¬ 
ding to another Mongol story, curiously similar to this one, the city of 
Peiping itself stands **askew" because a Manchu Emperor once cast 
doubts on the power of one of the great Mongol Living Buddhas, in the 
Ultassutai (Oliv'asotai) region of Western Mongolia. The Living 
Buddha theu sent a river all the way from Outer Mongolia, which bcgari 
to wash away the city of Peiping, kaviog it standing slightly "aslant^^ 
and forcing the Afancim Emperor to cry ^'enough*'. 

It is in the valley of the Abagh-in Gol that the Nestorian mins are 

• Sec OttvQ Larumnie, Tht T^tart Rau/ ft TsthritiBi (London Boston., 
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to be found. 1 have already mentioned. In the story of the ghost- 
possession of the BeiJe’s wife, the tradition that bricks were '^rained** 
from the ruins for the building of Bato Khalakh-in Sume. It is possible 
indeed that the temple, as a holy site, stands heir to the Nestorian dty, 
and is older than the eighteenth-century establishment of the Mongols 
of the Banner. There may be a similar correspondence between the site 
of Kweihwa and the ruined dty of T’o-k*c-t’o or Toghto. A slight 
change of position, of this kind, may mean that an cBbrt was made to get 
awray from any baleful i nflue nces that might be hanging around after 
the destruction of a celebrated place, while remaining near enough to 
carry on the old prestige and make use of the same geographical advan¬ 
tages. 

I am not sure of the distance between Bato Khalakh-in Some and 
the Nestorian dty, as I have never made the direct ride between the two 
places; but I do not believe it is more than lo or 15 miles. The dty 
stands on the north bank of the *'river’*, which is only a few inches deep 
and no bigger than a brook, at a point where another valley opens from 
the north. East of the dty, at the junction of the tw'o \'alle>'s, there is a 
jagged hill called the Agot 01 (written form, Agoot Agola) or Hill of 
Caves, from which the northern valley is knowm as the Agot Ol-in Gol. 
To the south, across the stream and on the far rim of the valley, there is a 
great obo or cairn, flanked by two rows of small obos —a not uncommon 
style. The dark, grey-black colour of both the great oho and the smaller 
ones is flecked with glinting white, from fragments of quartz among the 
loosely piled rocks. The quartz comes from an outcrop on the hill^ 
and as it is the only white rock visible in the landscape, the brightness 
of the cairns is all the more distinct. White is the *'good'' and also the 
magical colour of the Mongols, and I assume that the gleam of white is 
assodated by them with the legend of the ohos. The W'holc line of 
cairns, with the great one in the centre, is know'n as the Jirgald Obo, or 
Rank of Obos. The first story that 1 heard about them is as follows: 

The ruins arc those of an andcntly powerful dty, of Mongols and 
Chinese together, ''like Kwcihvt'a”. Its enemies were strong, but never 
strong enough to take it. Then arose an enemy who was an Ejen Khan; 
or Overlord Emperor, somewhere, whose name was Sokhor Liu-tzu 
Khan, or Blind Liu-tzu Khan. He came in the night, and in one night 
built this row of ohos, like soldiers, which by magic destroyed the dty. 
According to most of the legends however Sokhor Liu-tzu Khan was 
Lord of the dty itself, not its destroyer, and it was destroyed by "some¬ 
body else—perhaps the Moslems". Asa matter of fact, the cairns may 
well have been built originally to "take the curse off" the site of the ruined 
dty, after it w'as ndn^; this would fit in well 'W’ith Mongol ideas of 
gcomancy. The mention of the Moslems however is interesting, as 
they arc to-day still influential in the Kweihwa plain. They arc in touch 
through the upper Yellow River Valley with the Moslem Pale in Kansu 
province, and by caravan with the Turki Moslems of Oilncsc Turkistan. 
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Undoubtedly their communities were founded by non-Qiincse immi¬ 
grants, not by Chinese converts. Moslem penetration into this region 
was in fact partly contemporary with that of the Nestonans, h^i- 
chacans, and so forth; and it is more than probable that when these 
faiths declined, many of their adherenLs were absorbed by Islam. 

West of the line of cairns there is a valley opening into the main 
valley from the south, the Khcrei Gol or Crow Valley. A hill at its 
mouth is called the Sibe, or Gate. My Mongol companion, who was 
not a local man but a Jakhchin Olot from the distant Altai in Outer 
Mongolia, remarked oflf-hand that the name Kherci, locally rendered as 
the name of a kind of crow, might in reality refer to the Kheriet tribe of 
the Altai region in the time of Chingghis Khan—the very tribe, ethni¬ 
cally intermediate between Turks and Mongols, which was largely 
responsible for the spread of Ncstorian influences under the Mongol 
Empire. It was this tribe which was associated with the Central Asian 
legend of Prester John. There is possibly a link between this tribe and 
the present Kirci Kazaks of the Altai, who are nomadic Central Asian 
Turks, and Moslems by religion. • The identification of the name of a 
hill with an ancient tribe is of course purely speculative; but it was inter¬ 
esting to have the speculation made by a Mongol, who himself knew 
nothing of Nestorian Christianity. 

The dty itself is known as '\’lsun Sume-in Tor, Ruins of Nine Tem¬ 
ples, and sometimes as Olan Sumc-in Tor, Ruins of Many Temples. It 
measures, very roughly, about a quarter of a mile from east to west, and 
rather less than that from north to south. It is therefore, in size, more 
like a fortified post than a dty. The original walled dty of Kweihwa 
however (the walls of which ^vc now been almost entirely destroyed) 
was not much larger; although its gate-fortifications were much more 
formidable, and its walls more massive. The walls of the ruined dty 
arc best preserved on the nonh and w'cst, and almost obliterated on the 
east and south, toward the Agot Ol-in Gol and Aibagh-in Gol; perhaps 
by water action in years of flood. The v^'alls were marked by vertical 
fissures at regular intcr\'als, which indicated that they had Ix^n built 
by making hollow sections of planks, between which the earth was 
stamped down until it solidified: a method still common in China. I 
was not able to see whether the walls had ever been faced with brick. 

Within the dty arc numbers of mounds, the ruins of buildings remark¬ 
able in size for so small a dty. Most of these rubble-heaps had a 
rectangular outline, but some of them had a rounded base. Judging 
from thcif size, they arc more likely to have been palaces, religious 
buildings, and public offices than pri\Titc houses. TTic mounds had 
been deeply trenched into by men “mining'* for bricks, and recent 
trenches, together with cart tracks leading out of the dty, showed how 
bricks had been taken away for building the palace of the Jon Bcisc. 


* Doughs Guruthent. L'/uhnuM (London, 1915). 
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Besides these open cuts, a number of holes and tunnels proved that 
treasure-seekers had been at work. The bricks used in the buildings 
were larger than those normally used by the Qtinese in building houses, 
and comparable to those used in building dty walls and important 
public structures. Many of them were marked with a hand-imprint— 
whether a religious symbol or a mason’s or contractor’s mark, 1 do not 
know. The hngers and thumb, in this hand-imprint, were not outspread 
but close and parallel, like the Red Hand of Ulster. Stonework did not 
appear to have been used except for foundations and ground-courses. 

The most remarkable thing in the dty however, which immediately 
drew my attendon, was a collection of six or seven stone slabs, marked 
with crosses and carved decorative work. Several of these were l)'ing 
singly, and may have been near their original positions. Others had 
been gathered into groups—obviously not because they fitted together 
but because of their similarity’. There may have been still others—I 
did not go over the whole of the ruins. The slabs that I saw—and I 
photographed all of them that I could—^bore crosses of the kind well 
known as “Nestorian”, similar in design to the bronze crosses that 
arc found in many parts of Inner Mongolia, in the Kweihwa plain, and in 
the Ordos desert, No slab was marked with more than one cross, 
and the cross was always at one end of the slab, the rest of which was 
usually marked with decoradve designs. Several of the stones were 
bevelled on one long edge, so that the end-sccdon had the following 
shape: tj. The flat or squared edges of such stones, opposite the 
bevelled edge, were socketed; and the cross at the end, instead of being 
centred with the axial line of the slab, was noticeably out of centre. 
Thus they were evidently not simple monoliths, to be set up on end, but 
parts of a design—conceivably the front of a Nestorian church. If this 
be true, then the church must have been an important building in so 
small a dty. The stones averaged between 4 and 5 feet in length. 

Tiles and fragments of pottery were not especially plentiful among 
the ruins. Two large pieces of w’hitc marble were conspicuous, car\'cd 
with the conventional Chinese dragon. On one of them were 1^ each 
of the Chinese characters Chou and Sbang —the names of two "‘dassical” 
dynasties older than the Christian era. The carving, it need hardly be 
said, was not contemporary with these andent dynasties, but must have 
been part of a sententious, conventional inscription, with historical or 
literary allusions, in the pedantic tradition assodated w’ith Chinese public 
monuments. 

Further evidence of spcdfically Chinese influence appeared outside 
the eastern wall of the city’, in what had evidently been an important 
suburb. This kind of suburb is a common mark of walled dries in the 

“ See P»ul Pelliot, “Sccaux-ftmulettet dc bronze avec croix ct colotnbes pro- 
Tenant dc la boucle du Fleuve Jaunc", R/w tUi Am Asiatiquts, VIl (1951). .\lso 
Mark V. Brown, “The Romance of Neatorian Crosses", Tin Cbitutt Rtiordtr, Fe¬ 
bruary 1955. 
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frontier regions—notably Chinese Turkistan—as well as in China proper. 
The dosing of the dty gates at night makes it convenient for inns to be 
built outside the gates, in order to get the trade of late-arriving travellers. 
This, in turn, promotes the growth of market-places outside the dty. 
In a trans-frondcr dty of this kind moreover it is likely that the city 
itself was reserved for the tribal princes and their following, while the 
suburb was allotted to resident Chinese merchants and visiting caravan 
traders. The Mongol dty of Urga (now Olan Bator, or, in the written 
form, Olagan Bagator) is, for instance, entirely distinct from the Mai- 
maich’eng or Chinese trading quarter. The spcdfically Chinese monu¬ 
ments in the east suburb were a stone tortoise, which had once borne on 
its back an inscribed tablet; two lions, of the kind that stand at the gates 
of important buildings, and two figures of offidals, of the kind that not 
infrequently guard the approach to a tomb. The heads of both human 
figures were missing, and it could be seen that one of them had been 
chiselled off; both had probably been taken away for sale to Chinese 
dealers, together with the tablet from the back of the tortoise. All of 
these monuments were of comparatively poor and obviously “provindar* 
workmansliip. 

This completed my survey of the dty. The obos^ several miles away, 
I had visited the day before. The hastiness of the inspection was due to 
trouble with my camels. They had been 8tamp>eded the evening before, 
and had been lost all night; they might have been lost altogether, had it 
not been for the skill in tracking of my Mongol companion. Camels 
that have been badly scared are hard to handle for some days, bdng 
subject to fresh panics. We w'cre in a hurry to get them out into "clean”, 
open groimd, with nothing to scare them. The Mongol and I were 
each riding one camel and leading another; they were hard to hold, 
snorting and trembling and shying as they went among the ruins, and 
it took all the strength and skill of the Mongol to manage them while I 
dismounted and photographed. 1 could of course have camped at a 
distance and come back for a more thorough inspection; but I am not an 
archaeologist, and there was no point in inviting the suspicion of being 
a "treasure-scckcri”. 

As w'c rode on from the city we passed the Agot Ol, the Hill of 
Caves already mentioned, which overlooks the dty from the cast. This 
hill Is a comparatively abrupt, jutting head, conspicuous among the more 
rounded hills of the landscape. One edge of it, seen from the west, 
had something the profile of a human face, about two-thirds of the way 
up. The hill is pitted with caves, and I suspect that it contained impor¬ 
tant shrines at the rime when the dty flourished. It is said now to be full 
of snakes—probably adders, which in a place like this arc considered 
holy by the Mongols. 1 found on the face of the hill one main ledge, 
behind which the rock had been cut away to a deep comer, while the 
ledge itself had been levelled up with large bricks. Many of the caves 
also had been artificially enlarged. I could not find a trace of statuary. 
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plaster, or fircsco; but in one cave there was a heap of <iTnall bakcd-clay 
objects, called tsa/s by the Mongols. Hiesc ate lama-Buddhist cult- 
objects, and may be miniatures of the monuments \Tiriously called cborttn^ 
da^ha^ and, in Mongolia, soborgan, VC'hcn found in a place like this, it 
means that they have been ''offered'^ in propitiation of a haunting spirit 
that is feared. 

I have already given the story which described Sokhor Liu-tzu 
Khan as the destroyer of the dty. This howxvcr is a variant. Most of 
the stories aflirm that Sokhor Liu-tzu Khan was not the dcstrover of the 
city, but "a Mongol of the Yuan dynasty" (which ruled over rtiinn 
from 1260 to 1368). He was lord of the cit>% and married a daughter of 
the (Mongol) Emperor. He then plotted to seize the throne, but his 
wife betrayed him to her father, who sent the troops that destroyed the 
city. 

By far the most complete account however was one which 1 heard 
several w'ceks later and far to the east, from a Qiahar Mongol. This 
ws not surprising, because the recent activity of the ghosts within the 
dty had caused tales to be remembered and repeated all over Inner Mon¬ 
golia. The story runs as follows: In the time of T’ang (the T’ang 
dynasty, A.D. 618-907—this dynasty was founded on an alliance wdth the 
Turks who domiiutcd the north-w^estern frontiers of China, and under 
Its rule not only ^estorian Christianity but Islam, Mazdaism, hlani- 
chacism, and other faiths of the Near and Middle Hast penctrat^ Eom 
Central Asia into China proper) a Chinese came through this part of 
Inner Mongo^, spying out the land, and saw a place that pleased him. 
Now at that time Sokhor Liu-tzu Khan was a simple commoner, called 
Liu-tzu. The T’ang man said to him: "I recognize this place as a spedal 
place, but I must make a test. I shall plant a stake in the ground here 
and attadi a long cord to it. You stay by the stake, and I shall go over 
^ mountain with the cord. You watch and see, when I tug the cord, 
if the stake comes out." 

So he went off, and Liu-tzu Khan watched by the stake. When the 
T’ang man tugged, the suke came out. But Liu-tzu Khan picked it up 
and planted it again, for he realized that the T’ang man was up to 
something special, and if there were any profit in it, he wanted that profit 
for himselt. The T ang man came back, and was disappointed. "No" 
said Liu-tzu Khan, "the stake never budged." "Strange", said the 
Tang man, I wonder if I can have been mistaken in recognizing this 
place. But I shall make another test," Then he put a hen’s egg in the 
ground. His idea was to sec if the egg hatched out in the night; but 
Liu-tzu Khan crept up in the night and found the egg, which indeed 
had hatched out. IJu-tzu Khan again realized that this was an omen 
wWch the T ang man wTinted, so he took away the hatched egg and the 
plarited a "good-for-nothing" egg instead. In the morning, 
the T ang man looked and was much disappointed. "That egg ought 
to have hatched out", he said. "WcU, there is nothing for it. 1 must 
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have made a misukc in my gcomancy. This land is no good after all/* 
Then they sat and talked for a while, and Liu-tzu Khan asked: **What 
special virtue was it you thought you had recognized in this land?’* 
TTic T ang man said: “If the land had been what 1 thought it was, it 
would have been such a place that, if a man buried his father and mother 
there when they died, he would have become Emperor. However, 
there is nothing for it; it is no good.” 

Then the T’ang man went away; but Liu-tzu Khan waited until his 
father and mother died, and buried them there: and sure enough, he 
became Emperor. When the T’ang man heard of this, he realized he had 
been tricked, and was furious. From his own home he shot an arrow, 
and it flew until it hit Liu-tzu Khan in one eye, and blinded him in tlur 
eye; and that is how he became Sokhor Liu-tzu Khan, Blind Liu-tzu 
Khan/^ Soklior Liu-tzu Khan’s proper destiny Vk2s to reign as Ejcn 
Khan or Emperor for eighteen years; but he made of every day a new- 
year’s day, “just like Yuan Shih-k’ai when he changed the calendar; for 
did not \ uan Shih-k’ai shorten his destiny in the same manner?” And 
so his eighteen years were transformed into eighteen days, and his reign 
ended. 

This story I heard from a lama, and a friend of hi^ who prompted 
him with a few details. I found that neither man knew the names of any 
dynasties except T’ang (618-907), YOan (1260-1568), Ming (1368-1644), 
and Ch ing (1644-1911). The dynasties, some of them Qiinesc and some 
“barbarian” by origin, between the T’ang and the Yuan or Mongol 
dynasty, had dLropped out. This may be explained by the fsict that the 
T’ang dyn^ty, which had important Gmtral Asian Turkish afEnitics, 
was one of the truly great dynasties of the Mongolian frontier, and was 
never displaced in fronder legend by the Sung dynasty (Northern Sung, 
96^1127; Southern Sung, ii 27-1279), which was not only of Chinese 
origin, but always had a noticeable Southern Chinese, non-frontier affi¬ 
liation. The so-called Five Dynasdes (907-960) which filled in the 
fifty-four troubled years between the fall of the Tang and the establish¬ 
ment of the Sung were too short-lived to be remembered in legend as 
distinct nations, although it is quite possible that some of the warriors 
of the period may have sur\*ivcd as folk-tale heroes. The Liao (907- 
ii2j) and Chin (1113-1234) dynasties also, though of great importance 
in Mongol legend, are not of primary importance, because they were of 
Manchurian origin, and are thus regarded as cognate forerunners of the 
Mongols themselves, rather than as major participants in the eternal 
opposition of Mongols and Chinese. 

The magical details of the stories here given I cannot explain; but it 
is worth pointing out that the arrow shot from a distance is reminiscent 

^ It is important to note here that while nkbor in the modem vernacular incani 
nKrcly “blindand is so noted also in Kowalewskri “Mongol-Rutsian-Ficnch 
1849; recently reproduced in Peiping in a pl^ostat edition), 

1 are told by Prafessof PclUot that the original meaning is *‘blina in one eye”. 
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of a story about the fixing of the border between Mongols and Chinese 
by an arrow shot (or pretended to have been shot) by Erh Lang, the 
second of the Eight Lang, or *‘Noble Youths", who arc folk-heroes of 
the Chinese wars against the frontier barbarians. From this incident is 
said to come the name of the Lang Shan, a range in Western Inner Mon¬ 
golia 'rhis in turn brings up the speculation that the name of Liu 
tzu Khan may be a Mongol corruption of the name of Liu-Lang, the 
sixth of the eight hero-brothers, whose family or clan name is said to have 
been Yang. In this ease the form Liu-tzu would be a diminutive 
employed in a distinctly un-Chinese manner through Mongol ignorance 
of Chinese usage. 

From the stories about Sokhor Liu-tm Khan it is however evident 
that he was neither clearly Mongol nor clearly Chinese. Both Chinese 
and "barbarian’' elements are mingled in the legends, as they are in the 
ruins of the trans-frontier dty. In other words, it is fair to assiune that 
both Khan and city belonged to one of those intermediate frontier peo¬ 
ples marking the division between true Chinese and true Mongols, who 
have been so potent in the history of the frontier. The legends are of a 
character which probably reflects a type of history’ rather than a specific 
period, and they may well therefore embody the confused echoes of 
several similar periods and chieftains whose careers were homologous. 

In so far as the legends may refer directly to the Ongut however it is 
legitimate to comment on the curious detail about the telescoping of 
eighteen years into eighteen days. It is at least possible that this refers 
to a "foreign" calendar introduced by Nestorian (Kristians. The confu¬ 
sion, resentment, and even terror that arise from a change of calendar, 
regarded as a trespass on the sanctity of time, can be illustrated by the 
popular resistance to the introduction of a reformed calendar in eight¬ 
eenth-century Europe; while the story as I heard it was pointed with a 
very significant allusion to the "curse" on the career of Yuan Shih-k’ai, 
after the proclamation in China, following the Revolution of 1911, of the 
Western solar calendar, replacing the lunar calendar familiar to both 
Chinese and Mongols. Another illustration may be drawn from the 
fact that the Mongols themselves anciently used a lunar calendar varying 
in a few details from the Chinese standard; the Manchus regarded this 
with p>cculiar repugnance, and endeavoured to place it under a ban. “ 

1 believe however that the city of the Ruins of Nine Temples has an 
importance transcending the handful of legendary details that 1 have 
bc^ able to gather; an importance directly related both to the Nestorian 
crosses, which arc the strongest kind of evidence of an important alien 
influence intervening between Mongols and Chinese, and to the frontier 
walls which, although $0 little stuped, arc undoubtedly of the highest 

“ Oven Lattimorc, Tit Dutrt Road to TurJustaa. 

“ Ta Cb'htg Hoi Tien, ot ''Institutes of the M&ncbu Dynaity" (edition of 1I18), 
under [the tections dealing vhh the Li Fan Yuan, the Board which supervised Mongol 
adairt. 
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importance in the history of Inner Mongolia. One of these vralls runs 
cast and west through Olanchab League, passing not far north of the 
Shirctu Jo temple domain. It seems to follow approximately the 
^‘height of land’* of the Inner Mongolian plateau, between the depression 
of the Gobi on the north and the plateau escarpment on the south. 
Owing to the height of the land, and to the extra height of the wall 
itself, it is usiully swept free of snow all through the winter, and for this 
reason it is commonly used as a caravan road. Through the decay of 
centuries the wail has in hict been smoothed away until it resembles a 
grass-grown road with a rather high, roimdcd crown, llie Mongols 
call it the Kharcm-in Jam, or Road of the Wall, and it has of late years 
been much used by the motor trucks used in the opium-running trade 
under the control of the Chinese military. The opium is brought in 
from Kansu province by camel caravan, passing to the north of the 
Ordos deserts and the Yellow River Loop. At Pailingmiao it is turned 
over to the trucks. Part is then run down to Kweihwa, but most of it is 
taken on to Kalgan. By using the Road of the Wall, which tuns through 
Mongol territory and is therefore free of Chinese bandits, the risk is 
ntinimiacd. When the trucks reach a point north of Kalgan, they turn 
south along the old Urga-Kalgan caravan road, making the shortest 
possible dash through the bandit zone between Mongol territory and 
territory firmly patrolled by the Chinese troops. The Mongols levy a tax 
on the opium trucks, for allowing them to run through Mongol territory. 
North of this wall there is another, designed apparently to defend the 
northern edge of the Inner Mongolian plateau, where the dip toward the 
Gobi begins; north of the Gobi, again, rise the grasslands of Outer Mon¬ 
golia. The Nestorian city of the Ruins of Nine Temples stands between 
these two walls. Far to the cast of the dty, near the frontier between 
the Leagues of Olanchab and Silingol, the two walls actually cross each 
other at an angle—unless the crossing wall is a separate defence work; 
a possibility which 1 have not yet verified by observation. 

The general subject of these outer frontier walls is a matter for 
separate discussion. The point which I wish to make here is that this 
Nestorian dty, in its relation to the frontier walls, confirms one of the 
major aspects of the history of the Great Wall frontier. The Great 
Wall itself is not in fret a Umar frontier: it is merely the most imj>ortant 
delimitation of what is in fact a ^onal frontier, of which there arc also 
other, minor delimitations. Apart from the fact that there arc important 
variations even in the main line of the Great Wall, there is a whole system 
of small “outwork” walls, running all through Inner Mongolia, from 
Chinese Turkistan in the extreme west to Manchuria in the cast. Import- 
tant work on them has been done by Sir Aurd Stdn in the extreme west 
and in the Edsin Gol region, and more extensive work in the Edsin Gol 
region has recently been done by Folkc Bergmann of Dr. Sven Hedin’s 

Owen Lattimote, TJk Dtjtrj RmhI /o TurkttioH, 
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espedirion. In the c^st and eentre^ ns yet, ati work hiS been done to 
detetmine even the complete topographical outline, age-levels, dynisric 
iiffillations, periods of rebuilding, and so ftnth. This much however 
can already be postulatcdn The various “'outwork'" systems^ north of 
"the'" Great Wall, in some sense represent tidal marks in the altemadng 
pressures of nomad peoples on the north and the agricultural Chinese 
on the south. It is easy to interpret them as marking the didcrent levels 
at which the Qiincse have confronted the hfongols—or people equiva¬ 
lent to the Mongols in histodcal function; like the Hsiungnu, Central 
Asian Turks, EGiitans, Nuchen or Juchen Tatars, and llanchus. This 
however is an over-simplified interpretation. Along the lines of these 
walls there have, irt £a,ct, recurrently appeared, marginal or aonal peoples, 
the political equivalents of the zonal rather than linear geographical 
frontier. 

The function of such peoples was to fill in the gap between true 
agricultural Clunese and true pastoral, tribal, “barbarian." Mongols, 
which otherwise would have been too awkw'ardly abrupt, Ihcy must 
liave been, in culture, partly firming and partly pastofiai peoples, partly 
mecchants and town dwellers and partly warriors, in some sense “na¬ 
tions" and Ln some sense tribes. Ethnically, as ’u^cU as culturally, thev 
must liavc been recruited ffotn both main divisions, the barbarian and 
the civilized. Politically, and for militairy purposes, they were adapted 
to serve cither as agents of impcdal expansion from within China or as 
aujiiliaries of conquest from Mougolia. 1 bcltcve myself that on the 
avetage they worked in favour of the trans-frontier rather than the cis- 
fcontict; but that is a matter of detail. Functionally, they were compe¬ 
tent in either direction, as is proved by the example of, for instance, the 
Tumet Mongols, who under the Ming Dynasty at one time raided as far 
as Peiping, who later became a kind of subsidized "frontier wardens"" 
of the Ming dynasty, and who on the fall of the dynasty transferred their 
allegiance to the I^hmchus, At one time moreover they nearly became 
the dominant power in Central Inner Mongolia, The Onguts can 
otdy liavc been such a people* Their Kestorian religion was one ele¬ 
ment In the mixed culture necessary to their intermediate position* They 
held the rich Kweihwa plain—which must then have been a granary, 
as it is now—and extended northward into die inner Mongolian plateau, 
where their territory was probably delunited by the walls which an still 
be traced. Undoubtedly these walls edsted, at least in part, befote their 
time, and had served the purposes of similar marginal peoples in earlier 
rimes* With grain-lauds in the south and access to tribal lands in the 
north, they had the same natural advantage in the caravan trade that the 
Kweihwa territory has at the present day. 

"The people get thcif living ", says Marco Pob, in describing this 
region, "by tlieir cattle and tillage, as well as by trade and handicraft". 

See Owen Lartlmorc* T/je Mango/i af Matttlrfiria,* dso I. F. Baddclcv. Riu/jd 
Aton^ofutt Chim. 
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and he adds that ^"^here also is what *^if call the countrv of Gog and Magog; 

however^ <=3J1 it Ung and Mungul" (Ongtit and ^ilongol, that is, 
"after die names of two races of people", and so forth. Whether the 
reference to Gog and Magog can be stretched into an alltision to frontier 
TA-alls, as Yule believed, or whether it is rnerel7 Polo^s own interpretation 
of Ongnt and Mongol, is realty of rrunor importance. The significance 
of Polo^s desedplioa of the province of Tcndnc is in the references to 
miicd and marginal peoples; we know for ourseh^es that where such 
peoples arc found in the history of the Great Wall frontier, their terri¬ 
tories can be identified with outer rvalls* *''The rule of the province", 
says Marco Polo, "is in the hands of the Christians.. .but there arc also 
plenty of Idolaters and worshippers of Mohammet. *. and there is also 
here a class of people called Ar^ns ,. .or, in other words, sprung Ccom 
two difierent races: to wit, of the tact: of the Idolaters of Tenduc and of 
that of the worshippers of Moliammct.,.. You find throughout those 
seven days^ journey plenty of towns and villages, the inhabkants of 
which are Mohammetans, hut with a mixture also of Idolaters and Nes- 
mrian OiTistians. They get thcii Hving by trade and manufac±urc5."*® 
It bas been pointed out already that both Islam and Ncstorian Christ^ 
lanity must have reached this region before the rise of the Mongols. 
In other words, Polo^s des cription not only fits the On gut people and 
their country; it applies, generally, to a typi of people and a region; 
and the importance of both people and region is that they were standard 
phenomeiifl. of the age-old frontict. The political importance of the 
Onguc was in their position between thr Mongol Empire in Oiina and 
the tribal lands in which the Mo^ngol power had originated. There 
developed, after the active period of the Mongol cont^uests, a recogniz¬ 
able lack of cordiality (which can be traced in the quarrels over dynastic 
succession) between the Mongols of the farther north, who considered 
themselves both heirs and guardians of the true Mongol tradition, and 
the Mongols who had moved inward on Qitna to hold frontier canton¬ 
ments and interior garrisons, and to live off the revenues of conquest, 
finding their careers at court or in administrative appointments rather 
than in fresh conquests. The shadow of this anctent dislike still lies 
between Inner and Outer Mongolia, the heirs of these tv^o major Mongol 
divisions, although both territorially and tribally Inner and Outer 
Mongolia have altered considenibly from what they were when Outer 
Mongolia wras the womb of all the Mongol conquests and Inner Mongolia 
the cantonment-zone which buttressed the Mongol Empire in China. 

In those days there was always a certain danger of dyaistic quarrels, 
not only over the question of succession to the throne in China, but over 
the question of ’whether the Mongol Emperot in Cliina should also be 
recognized as truly piramounr over the Mongols of Outer Mongolia, 

“ Sir Htuiry Yule, Tht BewA a/ Str Mitna PoU, ed. Henri Cordicr, jtd edition 
(Londtio, 1931). 
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whose were also dcsccodcd from the House of Chingghis. Peoples 

like the Ongut, whose interests did not wholly coincide with those 
of the Mongols in Mongolia, but did coincide with those of the ruling 
house in Qiina, had therefore an important insulating function. Their 
most direct interest lay in maintaining the balance of power, and with 
it the existing order. Revolt against the Mongols within China was 
obviously to their disadvantage; but an Outer Mongolian challenge to 
the paramount authority of the Mongols established within China was 
also inimical to their middle position. Racial mixture was an important, 
and probably an essential, factor in the historical activities of marginal 
p>eoples of this kind. Several tribes of the present day still have this 
character: notably the Ordos Mongols, the Tumcis—both those of the 
Kweihwa region and those of Jehol province—and the Kharchms. 
Such tribes arc not only '^Inner Mongolian" but within limcr Mongolia 
belong specifically to the southern or Chinese border, rather than the 
northern or Outer Mongolian border. 

In the case of the Onguts it is probable that the Nestorian religion 
connoted a certain amount of Turkish blood. They may have been 
linked, tribally, with the Uighurs, who in turn were probably a marginal 
people intermediate between Western Mongols and Central Asian Turks. 
The Uighurs were probably the western equivalent of the still-surviving 
Daghors of Manchuria in the cast, who arc a fusion of Eastern Mongols 
and Manchu-Tungus. It is still a Mongol tradition that when Chingghis 
conquered the Uighurs, in the course of uniting all the Mongol tribes, 
he broke them up and distributed them among the various Mongol 
tribes, in order to make use of their superior sophisticatioo, and espe¬ 
cially of the fact that they had a written language—which the Mongols 
did not yet have, although, after one or two false starts, they finally 
adopted an alphabet modelled on the Uighur script. This made the 
Uighurs, whose language was related to that of the Mongols, especially 
valuable as scribes and dvil servants. It is said that the name Oigor or 
Uighur still survives, as a clan name, among the Ordos Mongols. 

The possible combinations and recombinations of mixed blood and 
mixed cultures are illimitable. It can hardly be doubted that Lama 
Buddhism was influenced by Nestorian Christianity, and also by Mani- 
chacism and other religions which, after being brought intf> Chinese 
Turkistan, radiated afresh into Tibet, Western China, and Mongolia. 
In the same w*ay, it may be postulated that there is some blood-continuity 
between the Onguts of the thirteenth ccntur\’ and the Tumet Mongols 
who bter held the Kwcihw’a plain and the frontal escarpment of the Inner 
Mongolian pbteau. Above all, the evidence of important Nestorian 
influences, lx>th in the Kw'cihwa plain and on the plateau more than 
too miles to the north, indicates that the people who lived under this 
religion were not a minority group, but had something of the stature of a 
nation. The juxtaposition of Nestorian and Chinese monuments, and 
the mention by Marco Polo of Moslem and ^Tialf-brecd" communities. 
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is evidence enough of their mixed coitiirc* The iaclusion, within their 
orbitj of both grazing grounds and inarming land is evidence t>f thcit mixed 
economy. The delimitation of their territory by the main Great Wall 
(south of the Kweihwa plain) on the south and by outer frontier wails on 
the north is evidence of an intermediate political position* 

In the drcumstanccs perhaps the most likely interpretation of the 
standing of the old Nestorian city now called the Ruins of Nine Temples 
is that it was the "northern capitkL" of the Ongut people, corresponding 
to a "southern capitaJ^^ (the city of Tenduc) in the Kwdhwa plain. 
Such double capitals are a standard phenomenon in the history of every 
dvnasEy and mi n or state based On "T^barian" conquests in China* The 
f^itans, the Nuchen or Juchen Tatars^ the Mongols themselves* all 
had southern capitals in China and northern capitals north of the Great 
Wail* Under the Man rhii dvnasty Mukden long maintained its impor¬ 
tance as a northern capital, although partly displaced by a new summer 
capital north of the Great Wall at Cieagteh or Jehol City* The northern 
capital regularly served to keep up the corniccdon between the domin¬ 
ant power and the sources of its military ascendancy beyond tlie Great 
Wall, while the southern capital was the administrative headquarters 
for the control and exploitation of the dominated territory within China* 
The parallel, in the case of a minor state hke chat ot the Onguts, was in a 
northern focus maincainiiig its tribal connections, and a southern focus 
maintaining the privileged position of a people who w'cre "wardens of 
the marches" of the Great Wall* Even purely Chinese dynasties like 
that of the Ming, coming between Mongols and Manebus, whose first 
capital was at Nanking, on the Yangtze, have always tended to acknow¬ 
ledge the strategic importance of the Great Wsdl frontier by setting up an 
adiTUaisttadve cap!til in the north, at Peiping or at some strategic point 
in Honan, such as K^'aifeng; even though the low-er Yangtze valley 
continued to maititain its importance as the centre of culture and civili¬ 
zation. The persistence of the tendency can still be seen in the dualism 
of a kind of unofHcial northern capital at Pdping, and a national capital 
at Nanking► 

Perhaps the most important conclusion to be drawn from all this is 
that Mongol history, as well as Mongol geography, is a complex problem* 
not to be so simply treated as has been usual in the century and a half 
since sea powder became dominant in die affairs of die Far East. We 
cannot discuss "the" Great Wall, but must take into account a whole 
zone. We arc not entitled to assume a "desert" Mongolia and a "ler- 
tile" China. Nor may we write historj" in terms of Mfingols who are 
all tribal nomads and barbarians, in contraiiit wifn Chinese who are all 
peasants or townsmen and all civilized. Quite on the contrary: the 
multiplicity of gradations nnd variations is astonishing, and the inter¬ 
woven pattern of geographical and histoticalcorrcspondences much richer 
than is commionly supposed. Because Mongol history has been more 
or less dormant ever since the seveuteentk, or at least the dghteeuth* 
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century, there has been little to offeet the tendency to ovcr-sEmplify jt 
and reduce it to a mere chronicle of barbarism. In our own time how¬ 
ever the penetration of Russian influence among the iMongols from the 
north, and more lately the crte n sion of Japanese influence from the east, 
are hints that new combinations in political geography arc to he expected, 
co-ordinated with physical and strategic zones; and wdth them new 
creations in intermediate cultures, llie geographical frontier zone and 
the "marginat" nation arc likely to be as important again as they were 
when Yisun Sume-in Tor, the Ruins of Nine Temples, a city alive 
and thronged; when men in Chinese silks, who spoke a Mongol or 
Turkish language, attended Nestorian Christian services in ckuiches of 
which nothing now remains except a few crosses on stone, a fciv amulets 
In bronze, a few reminiscences in legend, and perhaps a few distorted 
echoes in the liturgies of Lama-Buddhism. 



THE GEC>GR.\PHICAL FACTOR IN MONGOL HISTORY* 


From andcnt times the most accepted writers have considered the life 
of the steppe nomads of the old world to be as changeless as it is bar¬ 
barous. TTiis may be described as the classical view. It has been elab¬ 
orated, without being really changed, by those geographical detet- 
minists who believe that primitive human society is controlled rigidly 
by its environment. Proceeding from this assumption, they describe 
both the occasional overrunning of settled lands by nomads and the 
occasional advance of settlers into nomad territory as '^waves'', which 
are caused by variation, notably climatic variation, in the geographical 
environment. 

More recently, this classical view and its geographical explanation 
have been modihed by writers who believe that human society is capable 
of modifying its geographical environment. Both the cultixTition of 
marginal areas and the overgrazing of stock in true steppe areas can 
ruin the soil, create deserts and ^'change the climate". This may be 
called a semi-classical view. 

My own opinion is that the relation of histor>' to geography is much 
more complicated; that steppe society has been modified by both evolu¬ 
tion and devolution, and also by shifts between extremely extensive 
forms of economy and relatively intensive forms. I believe that while 
the environment strongly conditions a primitive society, it docs not 
always make social evolution impossible. Moreover society, as it 
evolves, attempts to exercise choice and initiative in the use of the envi¬ 
ronment. Consequently, marginal cn\’ironmcnts and marginal societies, 
permitting initiative of this kind, arc of special importance in studying 
the way in which historical movements are generated. In attempting 
to establish this opinion, I shall first review the classical concepts and 
their modern variants, and in so doing set out the grounds which, I 
think. Justify my own concept. 

In his cnq»'cIopacdic Sht^ of History Mr. Arnold Toynbee made a 
notable attempt to survey all the geographical factors in the history of 
nomadic peoples in the whole steppe zone of the old world, from North 
Africa across Arabia to the Persian Gulf, and from the Caspian to China.' 

* A lecture presented to tbc Royal Geographical Society (London), December 
14, 1956, and printed in Tbt Gtograpbieti Jottrmal, XO, No. 1 (January 1938). 

A ftmfy ef hitiory, by Arnold Toynbee, first three vola. (London, 1934)* 
See especu^ vol. HI: “The Nomads”, pp. 7-aa; ‘‘The Osmanlis” (an acute stu^ 
of the transition of nomads to empire over settled peoples), pp. 22*30; and Annex 11 , 
on the causes of “Nomad eruptions”, pp. 395*454. 
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Except for his greater emphasis on climate, and especially climatic varia¬ 
tion, his findings reaffirm and elaborate, with great learning, an under¬ 
standing of nomadic life and history that is well established. For this 
reason his work makes an excellent starting point for an attempt to 
reveal certain shortcomings that arc inherent in the orthodox or classical 
view, and to press on toward an understanding of wider scope and 
greater depth. I shall here deal only with Mongol history and the 
geography of Mongolia; but the conclusions that can be reached from a 
study of the Mongol people in the setting of Mongolian geography 
can be applied with only minor modifications to all the steppe nomads 
of the old world. 

The geographical environment of the steppe is compared by 
Toynbee to the sea; human use of it demands continual movement. 
This means that the F>eople of the steppe must, to use Toynbee’s term, 
accept a *^challcnge" and make themselves masters of a highly special¬ 
ized way of life. He goes on to the conclusion that the steppe [nomads 
were so successful in doing this that they incurred the ^'penalty" of 
becoming ''the perpetual prisoners of an annual climatic and vegeta- 
tional cycle”. Their society became so rigidly specialized that it ceased 
to have ”any inner evolution”. The history of nomadic peoples came 
in consequence to be guided mechanically. At times they w'erc “pushed 
off” the stepp>c by climatic change (increased aridity); at other times they 
were “pulled out” of the steppe by the “breakdown and disintegration” 
of sedentary civilizations, which tempted them to raid and conquer. 

Both kinds of mechanical agency might cause migrations, but 
neither could result in ev'olution or change in the character of nomadic 
life itself, which remained so rigidly specialized that nomads who 
conquered settled peoples could not adapt themselves to a changed or 
mixed way of life. They were therefore absorbed by the peoples they 
conquered. When, like the Osmanli Turks, they survived for a time, 
it was only by the pseudo-adaptation of “turning themselves from 
shepherds of sheep into shepherds of men”. 

Toynbee develops the theory of climatic variation in great detail. 
He provides a chronology of the alternating encroachment of nomads 
on settled lands (to be explained by periods of aridity) and of settled 
peoples on the nomad steppes (to be explained by periods of increased 
rainfall). Among what he considers the direct correspondences between 
desiccation and nomadic “eruption” is a “paroxysm” of aridity in 
Central Asia in the thirteenth century*, coinciding with the Mongol 
unrest out of which Chingghis Khan arose. This was followed at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century by a “physiographical recoil 
towards humidity”, which “likewise corresponds in date with the rapid 
ebb of the Mongols”. He makes allowance also for the fact that the 
nomadic people which attacked a settled country may not always have 
been set in migration by aridity in its own pastures. It may have been 
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attacked by some other tribe, whose pastures had dried up, and thus have 
been startled or pushed into a migration which it would not otherwise 
have attempted. 

These assumptions, reasonable enough in themselves, make 
possible to account for almost any migration in history, since the lack 
of any immediate and obvious climatic explanation can always be attri¬ 
buted to the time lag between aridity in one place and the appearance of 
nomad invaders at some quite distant point, a good many years later. 
Such assumptions arc tempting and dangerous. Our knowledge of 
the details of many nomadic movements in the past is not sufficiently 
exact. By piling one assumption on another it is possible to tabulate 
the history of successive migrations in a manner that looks astonishingly 
accurate and convincing. It is well to remember therefore that the 
results which look so solid are based largely not only on a chain of 
speculative causes and assumed cflccts, but often on original details which 
arc much too fragmentart' to carry so solid a superstructure. 

Toynbee prints a note by G. F. Hudson, p)ointing out some of the 
weaknesses of the climatic theory, when it is taken unmodified and 
accepted as all-explanatory’. Hudson provides an excellent diagram 
which makes it clear that periods of aridity, resulting in a south-to- 
north shift of climatic belts in the aone between the Gobi on the south 
and Siberia on the north, need not result in a serious decrease in the 
amount of pasture available for a steppe nomad society. 



Fig. 1. The shift of climatic belts resulting from a period of aridity on the 

Eurasian steppe. 


Hudson concludes that there is no doubt that there have been oscillations 
of climate and that they have been factors in die eruptions of nomads, 
but that the ''push'* of climate and the "pull" of settled lands ready to be 
raided do not explain everything. He thinks that there is a measure of 
real development in nomadic societies, and mentions as factors contri- 
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budng to development the mixture of nomadic and sedentary societies 
and t^ growth of commerce. * 

This is a step away from the excessively mechanical understanding of 
the geographical factor in history, and a seep towards the more reasoned 
study of society as it functions in a geographical environment. The 
approach can he advanced another step by reference to the recently 
fuhionablc theory of the effect of human society on geographical envi¬ 
ronment. The spectacular development of a huge dust-bowl in Western 
America and Gmada has made the phenomenon of ‘^man-made deserts” 
so popular that it is even being used in attempts to override theories of 
desiccation in regions that are old favourites of those who believe in 
"climatic pulsation”. * 

Tlus kind of human influence, like natural climate and lutural 
climatic variation, is in fact important, though its proper significance 
is also in danger of being exaggerated. Along the southern edge of 
Inner Mongolia, coloniaed by Chinese in successive stages within the last 
two or three generations, great areas have been laid waste by the practice 
of agriculture on too thin a soil. * The destruction is likely to be greatest 
where the rainfall is most t'ariablc, because too much rain washes away 
the soil cx|x>sed by ploughing, and lack of rain leaves a thin, dry soil to 
be blown away. At the same time, in a large pan of the Mongol lands 
adjoining the zone of colonization, the restriction of grazing grounds 
resulting from loss of part of the old tribal pastures lias led to over¬ 
grazing. This also destroys the grass-cover and exposes the topsoil, 
bringing on desert conditions. 

Ch cr-gtazing carries another penalty. The pasture becomes stale, 
sour, and less nourishing, and the cattle grow poorer and more subject 
to disease. In parts of Chahar and Suijruan provinces I have myself 
seen a most curious phenomenon: the deterioration of the pastoral 
economy of the Chahar Mongols and some of the Olanchab I^gue Mon¬ 
gols, as a result of their being cramped within too narrow grazing 
grounds, and at the same time, in the old Mongol lands now colonized 
by Chinese, agriculture beginning to decline as the relatively thin soil is 
exhausted. Yet, on the stubble and on the fallow of the colonized belt, 
cattle arc being grazed in increasing numbers, and they arc better in 
quality than the Mongol cattle, and not so subject to disease. This is 
partly because the land, through being rested from the use of cattle for 
a w’hile, has become cleaner and better for grazing at the same time that 
it has deteriorated for agricultural use. It is also paitly because the 

* G. F. Hudson, in Toynbee, op. tit., vol. III, pp. 4J3-4- Dbgram reproduced 
by courtesy of Mr. Toynbee, the Ropl Institate of International Affairs, and the 
Oxford University Press. 

■ W. J. Lovrdennilk, “Man-nude deserts”. Pacific Affairs, VUl, No. 4 (Dcccm- 
ber 1955). 

‘ James Thorp, "Colonixition possibilirics of North-west China and Inner 
Mongolb”, Pacific Affairs, Vlll, No. 4 (December 1935). 
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kads colootzcd by the Chinese arc just those lands which were formerly 
the best winter pastures of the Mongols. It is the condition in which 
livestock come through the winter and face die critical season in which 
they beat their young that krgdy deter mines the prosperity of a normdic 
pastoral economy. 

Were it not for the operation of economic and political factors (of 
which railways and modern firearms are probably the most obvious)^ 
differing £com anything in the previous lii story of the region^ it would be 
possible to predict that man y of the Chinese colonists would eventually 
convert themsel ves, as a result of the faiintc of their agriculture, into a 
pastoral people, and would ffnally, in order to give their pastures the 
necessary seasonal rotation in use, adopt a migration-cycle, thus becom¬ 
ing nomads and assimilating tlieir society to that of the older nomad.^ 
Tiiigs like this have happened in the past ail along the Mongol- 
Oilnese border. Not only have Chinese ^^turned Mongol", hut Mon¬ 
gols have “rurned Chinese'', and this process is still going on, notably 
in parts of the Ordos region, among the Tamers of Suiyiian and the 
Tumets and Kharchins of Jchol. ^ Changes between different forms of 
the nomadic life are also known; there are Mongols that have become 
Tibetanked, while in the Altai, in the north-west of Outer Mongolia 
there are tribes of Turkic stock who have changed ftom forest nomadism 
to pastoral nomadism and in the process liavc been Mongotized. ® 

It is plain that neither natural dimatic change nor changes wrought 
in the geographical environment by human activity can be ignorecL On 
the other hand, it should not be forgotten tliat geography is merely the 
framework within which history takes place, even though history may 
alter the framew'ork here and there. The study of geography should 
not be distorted In the attempt to make it explain the whole of any 
historical process* The only sound approach is through study of the 
way a sodety' functions in its geograpltical setting* It is necessary in the 
first place to realize that although the hktort' of the Mongolian, and 
Cent^ Aslan steppe zone, from Siberia in the north to China on the 
south, and from Manchuria in the cast to Turkistan and South Russia in 
the west, is dorninated by the pastoral nomad peoples, it i$ not mono¬ 
polized by them. The liistory of the steppe peoples is not independent 
of the history of forest hunters and the history of agriculturil commu¬ 
nities. The plough has never been wholly ceiled from Turkistan, the 
land of oases and dcsertSi and there are good lands in the north of Outer 
Mongolia where agriculture has flourished at different periods, though 
not continuously. 

Moreover, atdiacological evidence carries tar back into the past the 

* Tht Man^/j- of ^hsjicbfiria, by OwcTi TjUcimorc (New York, 15343 London, 

ig jj). Sec eapeekUy under chins'^ ind “Manciia-Mongols”. 

* SacioJ siruriurt of ibi Afdfljj/j. wwaAV fettihUimf by B. ^'2. MjfdLcnirtsov 

(Leningrad, 1534). r 4 gi- Also Ney Htiia, “Nartadirc of a joumey thuotigb Western 
MoDgoLk, JLily 1671 ns January rflyj," Jwml R.CX, XUIl (iByj), rnB-csj* 
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record of alttmatlon between the thicc wuys of life that are impoitant 
in the history of the steppe region and its fringes—hunting, cattle- 
breeding, and agriculttite. In considering this altecnation^ the bias 
toward a crude reliance on geogrQphica^l cnvirorirnent is not the only 
thing that hinders a clear understanding. It is nctessary also to dispose 
of the idea, still tcnadously held by many Qiinese and ’Vfestern writers, 
that the cTrolntion of society proceeds always and inevitably from a 
hunting economy to a pastoml economy, then to agriculture and then to 
“modem civilization*'. 

Tovnbec provides evidence for disproving tills assumption. He 
proves that the sequence of change is not invariable, although at the 
same time he retains his belief in clinaatic vatiation as the cause of change. 
Citing the discoveries of the PumpeiJy expedition, he asserts emphati¬ 
cally that nomad pascoralism is not necessarily a mote "'primitive" wij 
of life than agiicuJtuie. The stratiheation of certain archaeological 
sites in Central Asia escablishes the fact that sometimes agriculture lias 
preceded pastoralism. ^ As a matter of fact, the Pumpelly finds do not 
provide the only evidence of the kind, but they arc of particular impor' 
tance because of their early date: the change from agriculture to pasto- 
ralism being attributed, by PumpdJy and his as&odatc, J. U. Duerst, 
to the eighth mihennium 

If it IS to be accepted that peoples change from agriculture to noma- 
dic cattle breeding, and from pasteralism to hunting, as ’well as from 
hunting to cattle breeding and from cattle breeding to agriculture; and 
if it is ttue also that changes in the environment are not necessarily the 
sole cause or even the most important cause of social change, then what 
arc the rtue standards by ’whicE differences in the economic organiaiation 
of society can be rated, and what are the causes and processes of change ? 

I Suggest that the standiitcl of difTcfentiation between economii;: 
forms is not evolutionary but economic, 'phem is not necessarily a 
historical sequence from hunting to pastoral ism and from pastoral ism 
to agriculture; but these tliree forms do range through a significant 
economic scale. The economy of hunting is extensive. Hunriiig 
peoples need to spread out over a wide terricoty. They \a\t therefore 
in small groups, and though families living and tiunring at a distance 
from each other may belong to the same tribe, it is not possible for 
them to assemble togtthet for long at a time. It is difficult to base a 
strong tribal organization, much less concerted political action, on a 
population so thinly scattered* 

The economy of pastoralism is abo extensive, bur not so csteusive 
as that of hunting. ^Fhe degree of extensiveness varies according to the 
kind of live-stock and the ridiness of dT,c pasture, but in any case the 

^ ExpIorjftMJ in Tnr^tiaft Exprdilhu (tj 1904: Pffiijfonc driUzpttoffj of 
by R, W, Pumptdly {Waibiinfton. (Carnt^c Institution, Puhlkjtinn No. 7;). 
See espccblly ihc cDnULbution by J. U. Duefst, on inJmil bonts, a nim al doiiHJsti' 
edition, etc. (voL 11 p. 43 8J. 
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tribal cohesion can be greater than that of hunting peoples, and a stronger 
political grouping is possible. Agriculture, even at its crudest, is much 
more intensive than any herdsman’s economy, and permits closer and 
larger groupings of people; and irrigated agriculture, especially in oases, 
is a highly intensive economic form. Movement along the scale from 
the extreme of extensiveness to the extreme of intensiveness should not 
however be confused with progress from tlic primitive to the civilized. 
Historically, there may be devolution from the intensive to the extensive 
as well as evolution trom the extensive to the intensive; and in degree of 
culture a mature and flourishing pastoral society may stand higher than a 
society that is bound down to a primitive or debased agriculture. 

As for the process of transition from one form to another, 1 suggest 
that it may be either stimulated or impeded by the environment. From 
this it follows that changes in the environment may affect the bias 
coward or against social transition; but the most important momentum 
of change, 1 suggest, is to be looked for in the society itself. This 
momentum depends largely on the balance between, the society and its 
environment, which may 1^ described in terms of action and reaction. 
The original form of a society is likely to be strongly conditioned by the 
environment; but as the society develops, it is likely to react by attempt¬ 
ing to choose the way in which it uses the environment. This is where 
the question of balance comes in, which 1 believe to be of acute impor¬ 
tance in judging the interaction of geography and history. In a terrain 
where there is not enough to hunt and not enough running water or 
rainfall to permit agriculture, steppe nomads may live in perfect or almost 
perfea balance with the environment, their society generating relatively 
little impulse toward change. If however the terrain permits both 
hunting and cattle breeding, or both cattle breeding and agriculture, the 
balance is not perfect. The people living in the territory may have 
mixed interests. Their history is likely to develop a bias toward one or 
another altermrive form of dct'clopmcnt, as the result of attempts to 
exercise a choice in the use of the environment. The bias may also ^'ary 
at different historical periods, as the result of extremely complicated 
adjustments and readjustments between the range of possibilities afford¬ 
ed by the environment and the range of choice favoured by different 
groups within the society'. 

These considerations are of the very greatest importance in dealing 
with the geographical factor in the history of a region like Mongolia. 
They suggest that the sources of movement and change in the history 
of steppe nomads arc not to be looked for among the typical nomads ot 
the typical steppe so much as among the marginal societies of marginal 
regions. • TT^y make unncccssat}' the romantic explanation of hordes 
of erratic nomads, ready to start for lost horizons at the joggle of a 

• Owen Lattimorr, “Origins of the Great Vi all of China”, CtogrsphtcaJ Rmra-, 
XXVII, No, } (October 1917). 
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barometer, in search of suddenly vanishing pastures. "Marvellous 
indeed", in the words of Ralph Fox, "must have been the appetites of 
those few thousand head of horses and sheep that bad to roam from 
Baikal to the plains of Hungary before they found satisfactioiL" For, 
as Fox goes on to say, "in historic times there has been no great dcsicca- 
rion of middle and High Asia, and to explain the great invasions we must 
look for the cause in the life of these peoples its^, in that history which 
is supposed not to exist". • 

Suppose wx look afresh at the Mongolian and Central Asian steppe 
zone as a whole. While the steppe is the dominant feature, the geogra¬ 
phical range includes or borders on forested mountains and deserts of 
sand and gravel, rich pasture lands and e^'cn richer areas of irrigated 
agriculture. The peoples who take pan in the history' of the steppe, 
far from conforming to a single, unvarying nomadic-prastoral type, are 
divided from each other by different economic activities and gathered 
together in a number of different kinds of political grouping. There is 
no need to restrict historical analysis to a supposedly limited evolution¬ 
ary scale of hunting, pasioralism and oasis agriculture. W’c see that 
on the flanks of the main body of steppe society* ** there formed, in the 
course of centuries, an almost infinite scries of combinations of steppe- 
nomadic, hunting, agricultural, and town life—some of which penetrated 
far into terrain that we normally think of as unmodified steppe. We see 
individuals, family groups, trib«, and whole peoples changing their v’ay 
of life, or bringing under political control other groups with either a 
similar or a dificrent way of life, or building complicated political struc¬ 
tures in which were combined the trade, tribute, and military power of 
hunting peoples, true steppe nomads, oasis peoples, and the agricultural 
communities which flourished at times, though never permanenriv, even 
in regions like Northern Mongolia. 

Against this background it becomes plain that the interaction of 
nomad society and such old and solid civilizarions as those of rhina 
and Persia w'as not abnormal, even when it took the form of conquest. 
The changes that were effected by conquest were inherent in the unend¬ 
ing struggle for balance and adjustment between 'different economic 
interests, different social groups and different political combinations; 
but in time of conquest the rate of change was precipitate instead of 
fluctuating. 

The processes of change arc illustrated by the grave finds of Pazyryk 
(lat. 50® 50’ N., long. 86® 10* E.), in the eastern Altai, excavated in 1929. 
The finds arc now in the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad. They arc 


• GeifgUr Khan, by Rdph Fox (Nev York, 1956), p. 37. 

** For references in English, sec Ilbutratti Laiulan New/, 6 August 1952; Ameri- 
tan Jtmmal of Artbotohfj, XXXVR, No. i (1953), pp. 50-43 and pUtes Mfl; Rttm 
dti Arts A/iaHqm/, X, No. IV (1936), pUtes LXIX-LXXI. 
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attiibated to about 100 B.C The region is intermediate between the 
Siberian forests and the Mongolian and Central Asian steppe. It comes 
within the geographical range of the scries of tribes andcntly and in 
modern times centring on the Sayan, Altai, and Tangno mountains, 
and on the enclosed basin of the upper Yenisei, in the Tannu-Tuva 
Republic, formerly known as Urianghai or Tangno-Urianghai. In this 
grave were found several horses, which had been sacrificed to accompany 
the dead. Water, penetrating into the grave and freezing into ice which 
never thawed, had preserved them perfectly. Among the horse-trap¬ 
pings was a kind of combination mask and headdress in the form of 
reindeer horns; and not only this, but the saddles in the tomb were 
of the special t\'pc used with reindeer, difiering from any of the horse 
saddles used by steppe nomads. 

The careful and ceremonial imitation of reindeer suggests that the 
chief who owned the horses belonged to a reindeer-using people who 
had recently moved from the forests to the edge of the steppe; or who. 
without actual migration, had begun to change from the tisc of reindeer 
to the use of horses, but so recently that the impKjrtant ceremonial for 
the death of a chief still demanded the sacrifice of reindeer. The deco¬ 
rated saddles, of a type better for use with reindeer than with horses, 
confirm the suggestion of recent migration or change, A ceremonial 
observance of this kind, testifying that old cultural associations persist 
after the culture itself has changed, is all the more interesting because it 
recalls the fact that certain of the Yakut i>eople, living too far north in 
Siberia to use horses, hav'c preserved, at least until recently, ceremonial 
horse skulls. “ The Yakut are known to have been established at one 
time in the region of Lake Baikal, ** and horses are still used by the south¬ 
ern Yakut. It is to be assumed therefore that as they moved north¬ 
ward, those who came into reindeer country gave up the use of horses, 
but sdll kept skulls of horses for certain ceremonial purposes. 

In the territory between Lake Baikal and the Altai the geographical 
conditions permit an overlapping and interpenetration of the hunting 
economy (often combined with reindeer nomadism), the strict steppe 
economy and even agriculture. ^ So far as I know, this is as true of the 
past as it is of the present. There is no reason whatever to suppose that 
in the past the different forms of economy alternated with ea^ other, 
in response to climatic changes. On the contrar)% there is every indi¬ 
cation that they have always overlapped and interacted, and that an 
important reason for this the fact that the geographical environment 

^ Statement in a lecture at Harvard by the late Professor Rolaiui Dixon. 1 have 
been unable to verify the source. 

** 0« /Ar gneffion »f Tam-MoHgpl Jtitdalitm, by N. N. Koz’min (Moscoar-lrkutsk, 
*934). P. 79 - 

** Stmlitx in the history and eeonoa^ of Tara, by R. Kabo (Moscovr-Leningrad, 
19)4). See review by Owen Lattimorc, in Pacifif Affairs^ X, No. 4 (December >937). 
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did not decisivdy &voiir one form of economy agulcist the others over 
the region as a whole, 

Neither the archtieological evidence of the Pazyryk finds nor ob&eT’ 
vation, of the Yakut in recent times necessarily indicates forced migration 
in response to climatic change. What both indicate is that on The peri¬ 
phery of a region favouring several ways of livingj groups migrating 
away from the termiu siiitabic for reindeer have had to abandon their 
reindeer, and groups migrating away from tettain suitable for horses 
have had to abandon their horses; whiJe in marginal tertain, permitting 
the use of either reindeer or horses, it can only be supposed that relative 
ctfidcacy has inducnced the historical trend. From ancient dmes to the 
present day however there has been no climatic change drastic enough to 
force the tribes that remained within the old environment to abandon 
permanently any of the occupations known to them. In what is now 
the Tannu-Tuva Republic the mixed hunting and reindeer economy, 
steppe pastoralism and agriculture arc srill practised within a short 
distance of each other. 

Evidently, in considering geographical euv-ironment, transitional 
zones are of great importance, as wcU ag homogeneous forest zones and 
steppe zones. They prevent ibmpt cleavage between dlSercnt societies 
and make possible a certain amount of cultural borrowing, 'lire round 
Mongol felt tent, for instance, is usually considered peculiarly Mongol 
and peculiarly suited to die Steppe environment. Yet its construction, 
requires a great deal of wood, which has sometimes to be brought from a 
distance of lOo miles, or even more. Why do the Mongols not use a 
low, spreading tent, either of the Arab type of the typ& used by the 
nomads of the Tibetan pbteau, requiring much less wood ? The answer 
is that the Mongols do have such a tent, die mtukJim^ which is entirdy 
difierent from the round felt tent or jrc. The mmkimn is nowadays 
made of cotton maierial bought from Chinese traders, but in ancient 
times it may well have been made of woollen fabric. It is much more 
portable than the and is accordingly used with caravans, while the 
gtr is used by households camping at their regular pastures. 

Therein fact while admirably suited to the uses to which it is put 
in the steppe environment* shows evidence of being derived in part from 
peoples of the forest. The perpendicular wall of the is made of 
wooden trellis work, covered with felts. The domed or conical roof 
(rhe form varies a little regionally), is made of light poles, also covered 
with felts. Wall and roof arc entire Ey separate unitg. The roof-poles 
are arranged much like those of an Indian tlpl^ or the spokes of an um¬ 
brella. The as a whole can therefore be described as a tipi which 
has been raised up on a circular wall. The roof or tipi part is the esaen- 

I Uflc rhe common .Vfongol uoid^r lathcr dnny/rT, which k generally used by 
w'cstcrti writefs. 'fbe is confusing, because in lusuirial liipntuie It a alao 

ai«d M the cquiTalciit of the filung^^l ^’hoiee"' in the terfltoral smse; dso 

^Teruilid domain'". 
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tial element. The WJiU is merely a later itnncmtnE, giving tinitc head¬ 
room. Wlien Alongols arc moving from one pas cure to anotlier^ they 
frequently set up only tlie roof or l/pj for the night^s halt. When they 
camp for a few weeks or monttiSj the wholeis pur up. 

Now the Tuva foresi: tribes sad the Reindeer Tungus use a true f/pi 
or wigwam, covered either with skins or birch bark. All things 
considered, 1 believe this to he the origin of the Mongol At some 
time in the past, peoples living at the edge of the forest and the steppe 
moved out into the Steppe for good. ^ They took their /ipj-ienu witli 
them, and learned to cover them with felts. The flexible wall which 
now fotma the lower unit of die ^er may even have been originally a 
device for mounting the f/pl on a cart, since it w'ould be difficult to set 
cither a frpi or any other kind of tent directly on a cart; diough the im¬ 
provement may also have been adopted simply because it j^ve more 
room, ThCj^sr thus replaced the malkhm^ which I bclicvx to be the true 
steppe-tent, in general Mongol use. At one rime the common practice 
of the Mongols was to move their tents on carts they then camped in 
large agglomerations of households, and the present habit of camping in 
small groups came beer. Tlte only surtrivala of the cart'tent that I have 
ever seen are those at the "sanctuary*' of Chingghis Khan in the Ordos. 

I believe that the change from large encampments to small, scettered 
camps, is to be explained by the fact that andendy the Monggl society 
was much more tribal than it is now. The tribal following of a chief 
was more important to him than the ownership of a strictly defined 
remtory* The present dlvisiocL of the Mongols into "Banners”, each 
with strict frontiers, and with public ownership of the Banner territory^ 
as a whole but regukr assignment of pastures to ebns or families, is of 
relatively modern origin. 

From what has here been said it is plain that there have been intri¬ 
cate processes both of evolution and devolution in the history of such 
peoples as the Mongols, The established opinion, so learnedly and ably 
represented by Toynbee, that there is no "inner evolution" in the history 
of the steppe, needs to be modified. The processes arc there, though 
the details are largely hidden from us—because, it must be remembered, 
the histor)^ of steppe-nomadic peoples has for the most part been written 


^ Fur descriptions and il lustrations, Uvkmiyn by DougDu C^jtu- 

tber>, Tols. (Lrondon, AJao E. J. LinJgEcn, ^’Kprrh-Western Manclniria 

and the Rcindcct Tuagus/* O/ygr. J,, LXXV (1950), i i9-jjS. Sec aJso VlidEmirtsoT's 
dieocy of ibc evuludoni uf ap. p. 41. There u another primLciva fqnn of 

Mongol dwelling, found in aind^une regions ivbexe »erub willow growi freely, 
lUadc of wicker cqirercd whh felt. 

It is nut necessary of course to assume actual migration a* the sole metbod of 
spreading the use of a putieulir kind of tent. Once the advantages and iulcabiliiy 
of the tent been proTcd, It muid be adopted by people who had never themselves 
lived at the edge of the forest and tbc steppe. 

VlodliziiniDv, sp. pp. 57, 41* 0^S, etc. 

Owen LAidmofc. *'Thc shrine of a contjaeror”, Tie Tiwex, f) April t^jC* 
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by settled peoples, whose accounts are biased by ignorance as well as by 
enmity. 

It is also necessary to take into account the tact that evolution did not 
follow a straight line—^for example, from a patriarchal clan society to a 
kind of feudalism, and from feudalism to imperial centralization. It 
followed what 1 can only describe as a spiral course: that is to say, it 
evolved upward tow'ard a certain point, but at the same time it moved in 
repetitive cycles. This largely accounts for the fact that the history 
of steppe nomads appears to alternate between O'clcs of concentration 
and cycles of dispersion, without evolution. The recent Russian writers, 
who have made by far the most important contribution to the study of the 
economic factor, have to my mind somewhat stultified the potential 
%Tiluc of their studies by tmderestimating the importance of the recurrent 
cycle and attempting to force their evidence into the pattern of a straight 
line of evolution. Even when they recognize that peoples have at 
times fallen back from a relatively high to a relatively prinnitivc level of 
culture, they fail to relate such devolution to the phenomenon of the 
recurrent cycle. To assume for instance that the imperial centraliza¬ 
tion achieved by Qiingghis Khan was something entirely new is to dis¬ 
tort the earlier history of the succession of stcpp>c peoples to which 
the Mongols belonged. The truth is that the dispersion and disorder of 
the Mongols and related peoples just before the time of Qiingghis was a 
repetition of previous periods of the same kind; while the success of 
Chingghis in uniting the nomads created an empire greater than previous 
nomad empires, but not different from them in kind. 

The repetitive oxlc moreover was as important in settled countries 
like China and Persia as it was in the steppe. Strong dynastic centraliza¬ 
tion in the settled countries was followed by degeneration, the seizure 
and abuse of local power, and finally the fall of the dynasty, peasant 
rebellions, and a wild scramble for new power bcru'ccn riiils more or 
less indistinguishable from each other. In the steppe, centralization 
under a “khan of khans" alternated with the dispersal of tnbes and the 
small beginnings of new concentrations. It was only by what 1 have 
called spiral repetition that a gradual ads’ance w*as made toward the evolu¬ 
tion of new forms. It is justifiable both to say that the T’lng dynasty 
in China (A.D. 618-906) repeated the history of the Han dvnasty (B.C. 
206-220 .\.D.) and to say that it represented a higher point in the evolu¬ 
tion of the dynastic form. In the same way the empire of Chingghis 
repeated the phenomena of the empire of the Hsiungnu, but also achieved 
certain advances in the form of the dynastic nomad empire and certain 
evolutionary changes in the sodety on which it was based. Without 


“ For insonce Vladimimov (who however anaot be uken ts a rcprcaectitrvc 
Commuimt author), op, fit .. also Kabo, ep. cit. 

" For insunce Koz’min, op. tit. Also Ralph Fox, op. cit. (exceptionally well 
grounded in the modexxi Russian literature). 
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going into fiirtiicr detail, it mny be added that the repetitive cycles in the 
steppe and in the settled cottntries cannot he studied apart from cadi 
other* It can be shovrn that the nomads were ofien, thongti by no means 
always, in the phase of ccntralizadon when the settled peoples were in 
the phase of clecentiaLi:zation. I am very much inclined to believe that 
the resulrant invasions of settled countries by nomads, altemadng with 
the InteiveTidon in tribal affairs of strong dynasties in settled countries 
had a great deal to do with keeping up the repetittons of the cycle and 
preventing the more rapid and direct evolution of new forms in either 
the settled or the nomadic world. 

Yet throughout all this, it is true, evolution was in one sense ded- 
dedly limited;: neither the steppe life as such nor Asiatic agriculture ever 
evolved into anything else. Neither of them created an industrial 
technique of the kind which has transforoied the modem world* The 
geography of the steppe included or merged into forested regions and 
arable regions, hut the dominant landscape was; that of the true pas coral 
steppe in w^hich. Jacking the industrial technique, no society was possible 
except that of the nomadic herdsman* People were drawn aw^y ffom 
the steppe life into marginal territories, into the civ[U:ied countries that 
were conquered at one time or another and into the patches of irrig^ited 
agriculture here and there in the steppe; but others were as constantly 
being recruited to pastoral nomadismi fro^m the forests and the marginal 
lands, and the steppe life therefore never ceasccL 

The main characteristics of steppe life show why this was $u. It is 
based on an economy which is capable of being entirely self-sufticient. 
Its own resources provide the essentia Is of food, housing, clothing and 
transport, and even fuel {Brom cattle dnng)* Nor docs it prevent the 
mining and working of metals on a small saJe, as is known from archaeo¬ 
logical evidence* The steppe nomad can withdraw into the steppe, if he 
needs to, and remain completely out of contact with other societies. l ie 
can: but so rarely does he do so that this pure condition of nomadic life 
can fairly be called hypothetical. For every historical level of which we 
have any knowledge there is evidence that exchange of some kind, 
through trade or tribute, has been important in steppe^nomadic life. 

Since however contact with other societies was in the last resort 
optional, it seems that the most important agents in exercising the 
option were the nomad chiefs. It has been pointed out that the archaeo¬ 
logical material so important for the earlier periods gives a wrong em¬ 
phasis because the tombs of chieftains have been especially sought for, 
in the hope of finding gold tirnamcnts and other spectacular objects, 
while the tombs of common people have on the whole been, neglected, 
so that wc do not have an equal knowledge of the subject population 
on which the power of the rulers tvas based. " There is in conse- 

Exisfsfisnj w Xvrt&irrt AisftgBlia (i(}24‘T5ij) by Ounilia Tfu^cr rLcningtad, 
1931) (MfMKfiFj pfdv Aiod/mtrff Pfijfoiy q/ WfcUrrie/ Ca/ittn, Illh pp. aa-ajk and p, i;. 
riQtC T. 
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quence a tendencjr^ pardy imconsdous, to assume that the chiefs were 
representative of the culture of the peopicn It is tie^-crthcless true thac 
the graves of chiefs are absolutely indispensable for gauging the extent 
to which those chiefs enlarged the onginal power b^cd on control of 
their own people and modified its cri.racrer» acquiring new kinds of 
power and wealth by controlling the rekdons between their own tubes 
and other peoples. 

Tills provider a vaiuaye light in which to ejcummc quesdons of 
historical geography- The iheoredcally pure steppe-nomadic life 
assumes a very close adaptation to geography. Otherwise the necessary 
symbiosis of the society and die herds providing It ’with food^ dothing^ 
housings fuelj and transport ’would be impossible. The sodal structure 
of such a pure nomadic society must also luvc been very exactly balanc¬ 
ed, Consequently either war and conquest or trade and acctimuladon 
would bring both changes in the supply and distribution of articles of 
daily use and objects of luxury, and changes in the political gearing 
between chiefs and tribesmen. The chief would become actually a 
chief with new functions, though still basing his moral claim to authority 
on old sanctions. The sodet}'^ also, while remaining nomirmlly the 
same (for the names of institutions change more slowly than their func¬ 
tions), would require new kinds of duties and services to be rendered 
by the tribesmen to their chiefs. 

In such changes, the Umiring efiects of geographical environment 
must have had a great but ^rariable importance. 'The environment which 
can support a theoretic^y pure nomadic society includes terrain which 
forbids anything but a pastoral economy, terrain which perinits a combi¬ 
nation of hunting and pastoral]sm or agriculture and pastoralism, and 
terrain w^hich actualh" encourages development away from pastoralism 
toward hunting, agriculture, or even town-building and trade. Within 
steppe society as a whole therefore it can be assumed that some groups 
clung stubhornl) to their steppe-nomad characteristics, in spite of wealth 
acquired by trade or power acquired by war, while others, in ^^artmg 
degrees, were prone to adapt themselves to external contacts or to 
accept new practices within thcic own territories. Tills is of course an 
cxccemcly simpliHed statement: The number of possible variations Is 
unlimited. The mode of life might remain almost unchanged in a 
given area, while the old population of ihc area—in some cases the whole 
population and in some cases just the cliicfs and nobility—migrated to a 
new habitat in order to follow a difierenc order of existence, living the 
old order to he carried on by newcomers. 

I am sure how^cver that there w'as one factor W'hidi time after time 
set a limit to thepossibiMiics of social change: the extent of the area which 
lavDured the life of tlie steppe herdsman was so much greater than anv 
of the areas favouring a modificarion of economy, within or at the edge 
of the general steppe zone, that the steppe-nomadic society never per¬ 
manently lost its ascendancy over other forms. The matc^iniil areas 
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permitted or favoured cliange and development away £rom the steppe- 
nomadic norm and thus kept up the ferment necessary to prevent history 
from stagnating. Their imp>ortancc was immense. It is quite probable 
that the impulses governing the cj’clcs of nomad dispersion and concen¬ 
tration, the fidl and rise of dynasties and kingdoms, originated more 
often in these marginal areas than in the typical stepf>e because of the 
perpetual effort to change and adapt political power to economic changes 
and the resulting changes in the structure of society. This was indis¬ 
putably true of the “time of troubles" preceding the rise of Chingghis 
Khan, who like his father and like Wang Khan of the Kcraits, to whom 
for many years he acknowledged allegiance, held a border title. 

These titles were granted by the Chin or Juchen dynasty, which had 
based an empire in North China on its mastery over the marginal terrain 
between the steppe and the sown in what is now Inner Mongolia and 
Manchuria. The Liao or Khitan who ruled before the Juchen-Chin 
were also a marginal people, lords of a marginal terrain. So were the 
Manchus, at the beginning of the seventeenth ccntur)\ 2* The insta¬ 
bility of these mixed sodcries had more to do with w^hat we not too 
accurately call the “migrations of nomadic hordes" than is generally 
realized. Yet at the same time the special kind of power that could be 
asserted by control over the typical steppe nomads, in the typical steppe 
terrain, reasserted itself each time in a fresh convergence of tribes and 
peoples (of the most diverse origin) on the line that led toward a new 
ascendancy of the pure steppe-nomadic sexaety, even though the hypo¬ 
thetically pure condition of steppe nomadism was probably never 
attained. Nor should it be assumed that the pure nomad is so primitive 
as to be a prisoner of his environment. Quite the contran': steppe 
nomadism, though in one sense highly specialized, demands much more 
versatility, independence and initiative in the individual than, for ins¬ 
tance, primitive ag^culture. It is therefore an admirable preparation for 
rapid change and the learning of new activities, as was proved by the 
Mongols of the time of Chingghis Khan. 

It is of special interest to consider the mechanism of cyclical alter¬ 
nations of this kind. Obviously climatic variation might add impetus 
and emphasis to either dispersal or concentration; but 1 do not think it 
can be set apart as a necessary factor, much less the sole agent. In any 
period of which we have any historical knowledge. A good test ease 
is the question of the agriculture which is known to have been practised 
or patronized in the northern part of Outer Mongolia by the Turks of 
the sixth to the ninth century A.D. (contemporaries of the T'ang dynasty 
in China). This was not a primitive agriculture. Irrigation engineer¬ 
ing was well developed. Why should agriculture liavc been introduced 

■ For the position of the Msochus in the tribal scale running from "extreme bar¬ 
barian** to “semi-eirilfaDed’’ or partly Chinese, compare TAr Geld Trite, **F/aArAi« 
Tetarx’* ej the Lower Smtgari by Owen Lattimote (Meoaska, I9S5) (Alifwsir/ of the 
Ameritan Aathropohgical Axsoeiatioa, 40 ), and below, pp. 
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iL all; why sh&iild it have betfl developed to a high Ic^xl of technique; 
and why should it then have been wiped out entirely ? 

Almost ten years ago I suggested that the areas in Mongolia in 
which agriculture was possible and profitable were so dominated by the 
typical steppe areas that when a settled culture like that of the Orkhon 
Turks became prosperous enough to tempt plunderers, it was too vulner¬ 
able to defend. “ This atgument cam be improved by taking other 
iactors into consideration. The Turks of the Orkhon were nomads by 
origin, but they developed a good deal of trade both with China and 
with the oases of Tuikistan. The sable and squirrel skins which they' 
acquired from the forest peoples of the Baikal region and Urianghai 
(Tannu-Tuva) were impottant in this trade because^ the>^ w^ere portable 
and represented high value for small bulk. I do not know' whether 
it is possible to state w'hich came first, trade or agriculture; but it is fair 
to presume that each stimulated the other and that the chieftains of the 
Orkhon Turks were converted gradually into potentates of a certain 
Imtury, whose revenues w'erc far from being restricted to the levy of a 
tribute in cattle and sendees fcom exclusively pastoral subjects. Their 
own interests favoured the introduction of agriculture; and once it was 
established, they themselves became perforce rulers of a new kind. 

The agriculture in question was intensive and irrigated. This 
may not have been due to uncertain rainfall so much as to the necessity 
for hastening the growth and ripening of crops in the comparatively 
short summer season. Whatever the cause, the result was something 
very like an oasis, bat without the geographical isolation of the Turkistan 
oases. A true oasis is an island in the desert; the cultivated areas of the 
Orkhon Turks created islands of intensified economy, supporting a 
society different &oni that of the steppe people, whose economv remain¬ 
ed extensive, though modified by close contact with the setticd areas* 
There was no geographical separation to keep these different interesEs 
distinct. Since bath communities belonged to the same state, the rulers 
of the state had to straddle between their traditional nomad origins, 
which presupposed one kind of functions, and their acquired interest 
in the settled community, which created other functions. As the culti¬ 
vable area was not large enough to allow for the transformation of the 
whole society, tny nwn opinion js that them developed a tendency for 
the sub-chiefs of the steppe-nomad part of the nation to break avt'uv. 
Defence of their traditional privileges and importance could not stop 
short of u-ar, eventually, against fhc encroaching interests of those 
supporters of the tribal sovereign whose power ^V35 based on the settled 
area. In any struggle of tfus kind the setded area, being rebti^-ely 

= OwcD r^ttiraorc. ^'Caravan muteg of Inntfc Ask”. Gpogr. LXXil {192 a), 
497^J3^ above, pp. J7-71. 

“ Koi'min* pp. oV., p. tS. The ume auibor Oi/sJ., p. 17] cites ihc Orkhon ins- 
criprioni to nriphiiaise the LEnpcjctance of agrinilrarc. 
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small, open, and populated in the maiJi by uimimed peasa-nts, would be 
hopelessly vulneiablc. 

Many writers hive drawn attention to the obvious roilitary advan¬ 
tages of the nomad, in Asia, over the farmer and cownsimn. The ordi¬ 
nary ruobUity of the nomad, arising out of his everyday life, could be 
cx>nverced Into military mobility witli no special expense* The to\tTis- 
man and the farmer could not withdraw to ea^dc attack; the nomad 
could, 'fhe kind of plunder which nomads took from farm and town 
was, for them, immctliatc wealth which could be put to immediate use* 
The plunder value of a successful expedition against nomads was on the 
other hand no cO'inpensation at all for the expense* to a settled people, 
of equipping and maintaining the necessary' troops* 

These considerations are perfectly valid; but there is another which 
is far more important. The damage done to a settied people in pro¬ 
longed war with nomads could easily result in the destrucrion of agri¬ 
culture itself and the depopulation of wide stretches of country* A 
peasant population so impoverished as to be untaxable was of no use to 
its rulers. This w'as not true of the nomads. Plunder added to the 
power of the chiefs and made possible a greater concentration of irihal 
power. In every period of prolonged warfare bctw'cen Qiina and the 
steppe peoples, it can be showm that tlie ascendancy of the nomads gra¬ 
dually became more marked. Such periods began with scattered raids 
by various nomads, whose tribes are often dilhcult to identify, and culmi¬ 
nated in serious invasion by a united steppe people that liad acquired 
die status of a nation, Wlien the Chinese held the ascendancy', on the 
oLher hand, they always won it rapidly, because they held it only at 
times when they could topple over a nomad dynasty ot border state 
which had already become unstable, through conversion of the rulers 
and nobles from steppe chieftains wiih unmistakahle functions into an 
aristocracy of CLinqucrors w'lth mixed and in part contradictory func¬ 
tions. 

This lays bare a truth which is at the core of all steppe-nomadic 
histor)': it is the poor nomad who is the pure nomad. When they have 
modified their economy, thetr society' and above all the status of their 
chiefs*^ nomads become vulnerable. The chiefs and nobles become less 
effective In their original functions* hecause they become attached to 
new vested interests in trade* the levy of new kinds of tribute and the 
taxation of new, non-nomad, agricultural and urban subjects. In times 
of defeat, on the contrary, as the chiefs are stripped of these hampering 
privileges and as the noimd sodetv as a whole is forced back closer and 
closer to the level of the bare necessities and prime characteristics of a 
nomadic hft, ii gets nearer to the sourccis of its true strength. Poverty 
sharpens the hunger for ’war of the whole people, and new chiefs begin 
to rise who*, with no extraneous vested interests as yet and no non-nomad 
sources of privileged income to safeguard, are willing to head new ven¬ 
tures. 
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Consequently it is possible to understand why agriculture and even 
considerable towns have intermittently appeared, flourished, and been 
blotted out, not only in Northern Mongolia but even more frequently 
in the border country of Inner Mongolia (including the western part of 
what is now Manchuria)- They marked recurrent modihearions of 
parts of the nomad society toward a u'ay of life resembling that of oasis 
peoples in everything but geographical isolation. They arose as pro¬ 
ducts of the glory and increasingly sophisticated luxury of rulers who 
were of nomad derivation, ia time this encrustation prevented such 
rulers from exercising efficiendy those funedons in the nomad society 
which were still essendal to the maintenance of their power. Vl'Tien 
they fell, most of what had been added to the nomad society disappeared 
with them; but the poorest parts of the steppe remained a permanent 
reservoir in which the essentials of the nomadic way of lifcw^ere preserved. 

This whole eta of history has now closed. Industrial dvillaadon 
with its mines and factories and new means of transport, can span the 
desert and coordinate the farm, the town, and the Steppe as co ancient 
riv Hllaa tinn could. Wc s hall not see again the old cycle of tribal war, 
the conquest of settled countries, the decay of dynasties unable to stand 
for long with one foot in the steppe and one in the settled country, and 
tribal war again. 

Yet certain lessons of the old histoiy' remain of value. In Outer 
Mongolia, vrhen an attempt was made to press the economic and soda! 
revolution too hastily, people slaughtered their cattle and, seemingly, 
destroyed the main wealth of the community. ^ The poorest people 
cotdd withdraw into the poorest countr}' and there survive by the herd¬ 
ing of an almost unbelievably small number of livestock. These 
people, able to live in the andent Mongol way, closely approximating to 
the pure nomadism which 1 have called hypothetical, w'cre obviously the 
root of the Mongol nation. Ways have now been found to attract them 
to the support of the Mongol Revolution instead of driving them back 
into reliance on the ancient resources of steppe nomadism, but the truth 
remains: the poor nomad is the pure nomad, best able to sundve under 
the strictest conditions of the old life, and at the same time best able to 
evolve into new ways of life. 


“■ Frotn the Report of Geadun, Prime Mifiisicr of ihe Mongol People's Republic 
to the Seventh Gencrfll Assembly, in Paii/ie Otssii^ i (j) 'Oanuary-March 1955). 

“ “Historical Jesicms of fifteen yeart of tevQiu(Jon'% in Pafrjff OffiW, j (9) (July- 
September 1956). ERe^rt by Doksom, Picrident of the Little Assembiy, to ,ihe Jubilee 
list session of the Linle Assembly, together with a brief jn!:siiiii£ of the itpcnt of 
AmorJ. 
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One of che most significant results of the war is the cniuinced impor¬ 
tance of the chain of frontiers running across Asia firom K.orea to Tnrkcf. 
Everything on the northerly side of this Eronder falls under the sovc- 
reignty of the U,S.S^R» la one sense, this is a single sovereignty, 
centered in Moscow. In another sense, it is a joint sovereignty in 
which a number of republics and important non-Russian peoples hold 
an interest. Because of this double aspect of Soviet sovereignty, the 
inner Askn frontier is important not only because it is the longest 
in the world, but because the Soviet Republics grouped along it are 
preponderantly Asiatic. 

The lands on the southerly side of this frontier fall under a number 
of sovereignties. The mil call from east to west is: Korea; China 
(the northeastern or Manchurian provinces); Outer Mongolia; China 
(the vast Central Asian province of Slnkiaug, w‘itli a Chinese population 
minority of 3 to lo pierccnt, and an overwhelming majority which in¬ 
cludes a number of nonr-Chinesepeoples); Afghanistan; Iran; Turkey. 

The names of these countries ate enough to call attendon to the 
fact that this inner Asian frontier resembles tlie frontiers of eastern 
Europe and the Balkans in having two contradictocy functions. On the 
one hand it divides different sovereignties and polidcal, social and econo¬ 
mic systems from each other. On the otlier hand, it somedmes divides 
similar peoples, cultures, languages and religions froui each other. 
There arc small but significant Korean minorities in both the U.S.S.R. 
and China-s northeastern provinces. There are Chinese communities 
in the Soviet Far East. There arc Mongols in the U.S.S.R, and also in 
the Inner Mongolian territories which have been administratively 
absorbed into the northeastern, northefu and northw'estem Chinese 
provinces, as well as in independent Outer Mongolia. AH of the non^ 
Chinese peoples of Sinkiaug liave closer affinities with peoples and cul¬ 
tures across the Outer Mongolian and Soviet frontiers than with the 
Chinese people and thdr culture. Similar hut perhaps not so strongly 
marked sltuadons exist in Afghanistan, Iran and Turkey* 

Our familiar use of the terms "Russia'^ and ‘^China^’ tends to 
disguise from our political peccepdon the fact that the frondci bctw'een 
the two countries is anj^ibing but a clean-cuc boundary between Russians 
and Chinese. Except in the northeastern provinces (Manchuna), most 
of the frontief is masked by peoples who are neither Russian nor Chinese, 

' From; Furrign XXIV, No. 4 194^)- 
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Even in the northeastcTn pro-ij-inccs the small but politically' potent 
Korean and Mongol mtnorides arc generally' grouped in tefritoml 
enclaves lying away from China and toward Korea, Siberia and Outer 
Mongolia, 

On this unique frontier Outer Mongolia stands in a commancliiig 
position. Its independence and sovereignty have now been recognized 
by China, after an agfeement with the O.S.S.R, in August 1941, confirm¬ 
ed a few months latte by a plebiscite in Outer Mongolia conducted in 
the presence of official Chinese observers, 'Fhc emergence into the 
world community of such a state, standing on a frontier of such impor¬ 
tance in the world distribution of power, is of esceptional rele^^cy in 
the revisions and redefinitions of American foreign policy^ which arc 
now going on. 


n 

Unfortunately, there is no pfcoplc and no slate which we as a nation are 
less well equipped to assess and andersr.and. Any honest treatment of 
the subject should begin with the admissiou that only a handful of Arner- 
leans have even the basic knowledge of languages and of the cult Lira! 
and political background which ate necessary for a study of the Mongols 
and their itistimtions. And even ot this handful, there is not one who 
can preteud to have more than a fragmentary knowledge of the statistical 
facts and of recent developments and trends, 

iVn approach to the study of the problem can be made, however, 
by noting the connections between Mongol and Chinese revolurionary 
history. It should be said at the outset that for reasons of space this 
article does not attempt to deal with Inner Mongolia and Tannu-Tuva, 
though their relationship to the study of Outer Mongolia should be 
noted. Inner Mongolia has been administratively absorbed into various 
Chinese provinces, but a strong nationalist movement survives. One 
wing of this movement may be expected to press for local autonomy 
under Chinese soveccignty, another wing for separation from China 
and union with Outer Mongolia, Tannu-Tuva, under the J^Ianchu 
Dynasty, was a spedai administrative enclave of Outer Mongolia, It 
then became a '^People’s Republic" like Outer Mongolia, and has now 
been absorbed into the L‘.S,S.R* This annexation may be regarded as ^ 
sequel to the Chinese recognition of Outer Mongolian independence. 
As long a,s China claimed sovendgnty over Outer Mongolia, the Chinese 
view was that Tannu-Tuva (LTtianghai) vir^ a part of Outer MongQlLa, 
and Russian annexation would have been seriously disrurbing to Russo- 
Qiifkcsc relations. Since Outer Mongolia itself docs not claim sove¬ 
reignty over Tannu-Tuva, and since its people areata Ie\'c] of devclop- 
rueut lower thiui that of the Mongols and similar to that of sevc^ 
^Tragmcntary" peoples under Soviet juiisdiciion, its existence as a 
fully sovereign state was highly artificial. The Russian move can 
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obviously be ciitidzed as poor ^^pubiic relations,” in vkw of the readi¬ 
ness abroad to criddjre the Soviet Union as an all cngnlling mcnacej but 
has in its favor advantages of admimstradve and economic ciEdcocy 
which are ec^ually obvious, 

Compadsan reveals important paiaJJds and also important diver¬ 
gences between the rise of modem China and Outer Mongolia. Both 
countries date their history' as Republics from rebellions against the 
^Manchn Dynasty in 1911* The Mongols date their Republic from 1911, 
when the risings began, and thus have a shadowy seniority over the 
Chinese who* in accordance with Chinese custom, date their Republic 
from 1911, the first full year of the new dispensation. In the decade 
footn 1912 to igai Chirp relapsed into the period of warlordism, and 
nadonai disunity was aggravated by the intrigues of foreign interests. 
Outer Mongolia began by being drawn into the orbit of Tsarist Russia* 
Very soon, however, the Russian position in Asia was weakened by 
heavy comirutments in Europe in the war against Germany and Austria, 
and the threat of Japanese expansion began to grow. 

Secret convendons between Russia and Japan made in the years 
from 1907 (soon after Russia’s defeat by Japan) to i9i(>, w'hcn Russia 
vi^as preoccupied with war in Europe, had allocated to the Japanese 
sphere of interest the Inner Mongolian territories east of the meridian 
of Peking (Peiping), which accounts for the Japanese-sponsored term 
"Eastern Inner Mongolia". Japanese penetradon was neat extended to 
Outer Mongolia through the Anfu clique, a corrupt group of Chinese 
politicians and militarists tnanlpcdated not only by the Japanese mili¬ 
tarists but also by the supposedly non-militarist Zaibatsu or gr«t indus¬ 
trial and financial houses. "Little” Hsn, the Oiinese General who 
attempted a reconqnesi of Outer Mongolia in 1919, was an Anfu leader^ 

In 1910, dvil war in China dislodged the Anfu clique from power. 
The "Mad Baron” Ungern-Sternberg and Atama.n Semenov, two 
exceptionally savage anti-Sovfict leaders in the Russian Gvil War, then 
became the instrumenrs of Japanese policy in Outer Mongolia, In the 
early 19503, however, Japanese prestige and induence receded every¬ 
where. The failure to occupy eastern Siberia permanently was a blow to 
the ascendancy of militarism in Japan itself, and the Washington Confer¬ 
ence of 1921: resulted in a lull in Japanese expansionism* Concurrently, 
the Soviet Union, having survived civil war and foreign intervention, 
enjoyed a period of prestige not only in Mongolia and China but through¬ 
out Asia, iu this Interval the tclatjons of bo'th Outer Mongolia and 
China with the Soviet Union were closely parallel to each other. 

In 1921 an agreement was signed between the Soviet Union and 
the temporary' Rcvoludonary Mongol Government (which did not yet 
call itself the Mongolian People’s Republic), the most important clause 
of which was the mutual undertaking "not to allow on their territory 
che formation of groups, or the recruiting of troops, hostile to one of 
the contracting parries, as also not to allow the transportation of arms 
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and the transit of troops, hostile to one of the cootiacting parties". 
In 19:3 the Soviet Envoy, A.A. Joffe, issued a pint statement vrith 
Dr. Sun Vat-sen whose party, the Knomintang, had still a long way to go 
before winning power in China and international recognition. There 
were two key clauses in this statement. Number One and Number Four* 
Under Number One, Mr. Joife "entirely shared" the view of Dr* Sun 
that “the Communistic order or even the Soviet system cannot aciualiy 
be introduced into China, because there do not exist here the conditions 
for the successful establishment of either Communisni or Sovietism". 
Under Number Four, "Mr, JofFe has categoncaliy drclared to Dr. Sun.. * 
that it is not and never has been the intentinn or purpose of the present 
Russian Government to pursue an imperialistic policy in Outer Mongolia 
or to cause it to secede from China*\ 

The parallelism of this period extends both to institutions and 
p>ersons. The Sun-Joffe statement led to the formation of a United 
Front between the Kuomintang or Nationalist Party and the Chinese 
Communist Party. The Government of Outer Mongolia at that time 
was also, in effect, a United Front* It indnded on the Left the small 
Revolutionary Party Jed by Sukhe Bator and on the Right rcptcscntativeS 
of the powerful clerical and aristocratic interests. As for personalities, 
little need be said here about Son Yat-sen, whose career is well known, 
except to emphasize that in his person he represented a fusion of pure 
Chinese narionalism and anti-imperialism with western political ihoughi. 
The parallels between his Ufe and that of Sukhe Bator are signiheant. ^ 
Sukhe Bator, like Sun Yat-sen, was born of a poor family* Sun 
Yat-sen, bom in 1866, came under American influence as a. boy in 
Hawaii, and under further western influence as a medical student in 
Hong Kong* Sukhe Bator, bom in 1895, learned to speak Russian as a 
child, playing with Russian children in the Russian quarter of Ulan 
Bator (then known to the Russians as Urga, to the Mongols as Da 
Khuriyc, and to the Chinese as Ta K^ulun). In 1912, at the age of 19, 
he was conscripted into the Mongol army. He soon shou^ed his apti¬ 
tude for military life and was detailed to a machine-gun unit under 
Russian instructors. During his rniUtary sendee he c^mc into contact 
with one of the early revolutionary military leaders, Maksorjab, 

The Russian Revolutjon of 1917 "resounded on the plains of the 
Mongol homeland like a clap of thunder”, as Sukhe Bator's biographer 
5a3rs, and brought about a crisis in Mongol politics and in Mongol rela- 
dons with C h ina. Since it opened the v'ay for "Little" Hsii’s attempt 


' The coaTcntional Monjjol apelling of Sukhe Bainr is Sokbfibigatnr (written 
u one word). The m ran i n g of the name h “Ant Hero'’; sdthouf'h this sounds Jfke h 
*‘party it appears to be bis given mire, Mongols arc customarily known 

oiily by the Kiven lumc; the family or clan name is not used. Some Mongols in Pnter 
Mongolia now use in initial before the given mime. The details of Stikhe Bator’s 
life here rcisird are taken from Namdar (“Biography of Suit be Bator*'), 

by Sh. Nachok Dorji (Ulan Bator, 1941). 
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to reconquer Outer Mongolia for China, Mongols were forced to choose 
sides. Coiisen,'atives of the Lama Buddhist Church and among the 
hereditar)' aristocrats ^‘suspected the October Revolution like the plague*^, 
and were in favor of coming to terms with China, Sukhc Bator, as 
early as began to organise a secret Lndcpcndtocc movement. 

There were two groups in this movement. One, influenced by upper- 
ciass oflicers, was in favor of resisting Chinese control but not in favor nf 
changing the order of things in Outer Mongolia, Sukhe Bator’s own 
group bcUeved that this was not enough: *'all the yellow (cletiml) and 
black (lay) feudal aristocrats must be cast from oJf the backs of the 
common people”. 

There was at this time a great complexity of political groups In 
Outer Mongolia (and in Inner Mongolia as ’well). To some extent 
they overlapped and worked in alliance, but there were also conflicts 
between them which sometinnies smoldered and at other times broke into 
devouring flame* AU groups, Including the Rightists, were '^revolu- 
donary**, simply because the position of all Mongols was desperate and 
the old order Increasingly unbearable; but coudicts broke our over the 
degree to which the old order should be changed, and the methods of 
effecting change. 

Sukhe Bator^s awn revolutionary movement appears to have been 
purely Mongol in inspiration, but in 1520 he came into contact with 
Choibalsang, the present Premier of the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
who had also organbted a secret revolutionary party. Choibalsang was 
in touch with tvro Russian Communists in tie Russian community in 
Urga, It j5 a fait inference, though there is no ejcpLidt statement in the 
record, that Choibalsang had already begun to dra’W on Marxist theory 
as a gxiide to action, while Sukhe Bator had not; and to this extent the 
merging of the t’wo groups as one revolutionary party may be taken as a 
parallel to Sun Yat-sen^s step in admitting the Chinese Conamunists to 
membership in the Kuomintang in 1923. 

Later in 1920 Sukhe Bator, Choibalsang and others went on a 
mission to Siberia to ask for the ltd of the Russian revoludonaries 
against both the Chinese forces and the White forces of Ungern-Stetn- 
berg in Outer Mongolia. The ^^Icgidmacy^^ of this mission is stressed in 
the Mongol account. Inasmuch as the mission was authenticated by a 
document bearing the seal of the Living Buddha of Urga, who repre¬ 
sented the conservatives and the ^^autonomous” Outer Mongolian 
Govcrnnient deriving from the Revolution of 191 t* '^The appeal to the 
Russians was thus otfidaily not an appeal on behalf of one party only, 
but on behalf nf all Outer Mongolia, Much negotiadon had been 
needed in Urga to get this dooimeat, and it was granted only because the 
Mongols required help wherever they could find it. Appeals were also 
sent, on the initiative of the conservadves, to America and japan. ■ 

^ Op. tif., p. 48-49. The appeal 10 ihc United Suites, of which I have often been 
tald by Mongols, irniit be in the archive* of the Depart m enr: of State. 
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The confused record of this period may be abridged by reciting 
the ’well-known facts that Russian aid ’was granted, that Ungem-Srern- 
berg first dispersed the forces of the Chinese and then, making a raid 
against Siberia, was taken and shot by the RussianSj and that a joint force 
of the Red Army and the Mongol Partisans of Sukhe Bator and Choibul- 
sang entered Urga (as Ulan Bator was then still called), in July 1^2 r. 

Sukhe Bator then made an important decision, which indicates 
that his method of political operation, like that of Sun Yat-sen, was to 
work through the ’wddest coalition that could be grouped Together at 
any given time. Instead of setting up a left-wing republic, which 
would undoubtedly have provoked cittil war, he conlinn^ the Jeb/sim- 
dambii Hatakbtu or Urga U’ving Buddha as a kind of limited monarch, 
of clerical character, presiding over a state that was neither a monarchy 
not a rqiubUc nor a clerical state. 

There nevertheless remained a bitter internal struggle between right 
and left wings, the ferocity of which is indicated by the accusation that 
Sttkhc Bator, ’who suifered from tuberciilDsis, was poisoned by a lama 
"doctoc” seat by die Living Buddha, The struggle took the form of 
rivalry for control of the armed forces and various dqianments of the 
Government. There were a number of instances of armed ’violence, 
and there were purges and executions* At least once the Government, 
In a misguided attempt at collectivixation—indicating that the new state 
had to contend not only with those on the Right, but with those who 
stood to the left of the Left—tried to go too far too fast, and had to 
retreat to the recognition and encouragement of private property. Yet 
there ’was no general civil war, and the fact that there was not indicates 
that Sukhe flator, and his successor Choibalsang, held successfullv to the 
principle of winning wider and wider popular support, and avoided the 
attempt to impost obedience purely by armed force. 

Sukhe Bator died in His party successor wus Choibalsang, 

The living Buddha died in 1924. No successor a-as allowed to be 
proclaimed; instead. Outer Mongolia became the Mongolian People's 
Republic, and its first Constitution was published at the end of that year, 

Sun Yat-sen died in 1925, His party successor was Oiiang Kai-shek 
who in 1925 had visited Russia. In 1926 Chiang Kai-shek led the north¬ 
ern expedition which resulted in the unificarion of the greater part of 
China, the cstablishmetit of the National Government, and its recognition 
by the Treaty Powers* In 1927 the Chinese Communists were expelled 
from the Kuomintang and there began a civil war, for the purpose of 
extirpating the Communists, which was to last for a decade. 

in 

Tn this constellation of dates the parallels between the revolutionary 
history of and of Outer Mongolia end, and a wide divergence 

begins* Choibalsaog in Outer Mongolia and Chiang Kai-shek in China 
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occupy acaJogous positions' hut Choibalsaag was tlic left-wing successor 
to a pa-rt}- founder who had stood (by inference rather than by evidence) 
somewhat farther to the right, wjiilc Chiang Kai-^shek was the dght- 
wing successor to a parly founder who had stood decidedly farther to the 
left. 

There were still interesting cunlacts between Outer Mongolia and 
China, however. An Outer Mongolian delegaie or delegates attended a 
Kuomintang Party Congress at Cknton, in 1914, while Sun Vat-sen was 
still alive* (An anonj-mous and undated pamphlet, published at Tientsin 
in 1924 or 1925, entitled "Mongolia; Yesterday and Today'", is most 
interesting in this connection. It contains long but not full transcripts 
from the proceedings of the Third Congress of the Mongolian People*s 
Party, August 4-31, 19-4^ The interjected comments of the anonymous 
author are violently hostile, stigmatizing the People's Pany, for inscance, 
as “a handful of men devoid of any ideals" and "an obedient weapon in 
the liands of the BoIshcT-dts". The e>:cerpts from the transcript itself 
arc quite obviously not selected for the purpose of doing any credit 10 
the revolutionary Mongols. They also reveal violence, such as the 
impeachment and summary esemrion of the official who presided over 
the opening meetings* They arc also ootahle, htiwcvcr, for the naive 
picture they present of ignorance, maJadministradon and everything else 
that might be ejtpected— but also earnestness, a desire to be modern and 
progressive, and a desire to learn the things that honest, democratic, 
progressive, modem people ought to Imow, and a blunt Mongol convic¬ 
tion that no man, dishonest or merely Incapable, must be allowed to 
stand in the way of such progress,} It is also worth noting, as an indi¬ 
cation of intellectual contacts between China and Outer Mongolia, that 
the Mongol name which we translate as "Mongolian People's Republic" 
is Bugbut Naira^dakho Aral {Jhis, in which haghui nairam^kto^ 

"by the consent (or harmony) of all", the fcrim for ’"republic”, is an 
exact equivalent for the Chinese term hmgho^ but not an exact equivalent 
for the Latin root of either the word "republic" or the word "federation"* 

Wliile tile attitude of the Mongols toward the Kuomincaiig under 
Sun Yat-sen was friendly, their attitude toward Chinese claims of sove¬ 
reignty over Outer ^fongolia has always been uncompromising. Thus 
in igij (before the establishment of the present National Government) 
the Bureau of Mongolian and Tibetan AJErirs of the Peking Govern¬ 
ment, an office of "colonial" character, made severai attempts to put on 
the record a reassertion of Chinese authority dc y/^r* To one communi¬ 
cation the Mongols replied by lecturing the Chinese: 

It seems that the Chinese Government still observes the traditional principles 
of its intention to get rid of the former Mongolian self-govemmenc by mili¬ 
tary force.. . * The ocJy thing rfiii Govemment hopes for is an early cessation 
of civil wars, and an early shaking-off by the Chinese Government of the yoke 
of aggressive Powers _ [If the Chinese will treat the Mongols 00 a footing 
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of equality) this Government will name plenipotentiary representatives to 
the Central Government to discuss plans for perpetual peace and safety between 
Chinese and Mongols. 

From this general period "we have also some valuable notes by a Chinese 
traveller, an agent of Feng Yii-hsiang, then still known as the “Christian 
general". This agent spent some time in Outer Mongolia when going 
to Russia to negotiate for the purchase of arms by Feng Yu-hsiang. It is 
clear from his account that the Mongols in 1926 did not regard themselves 
as “backward” in comparison with the Chinese. On the contrar}', they 
considered that they l^d been more successfully progressive than the 
Chinese had yet managed to be. This traveller u'as impressed by the 
vigor of the campaign against Lama-Buddhist superstition and by 
the educational program. He thought tliat the numerous Russian 
advisers, though nominally not holding executive power, did in fact 
exercise initiative. Finally, his account reveals the presence in Outer 
Mongolia of Mongols from Inner Mongolia, who, though often edu¬ 
cated in China, evidendy had found Chinese jurisdiction less attractive 
than a career in independent Outer Mongolia. 

After the Kuomintang broke its United Front wnth the Chinese 
Communists and turned sharply to the Right, even these tenuous rela¬ 
tions with Outer Mongolia no longer condnued. Little can be said of 
the last 20 years except that, even during the period since the Chinese 
Communists have been in regions adjacent to Inner Mongolia, no 
evidence has been reported of the infringement by Outer Mongolia of a 
“correct” attitude tow^ard China, through furnishing arms or supplies 
to the Communists. 

We know virtually nothing of internal developments in Outer 
Mongolia in this period. We do know that both Outer Mongolia and 
Russia were chronically menaced wnth aggression by Japan, and that 
there were actual border conflias, some of them on a large scale. We 
know that the situation led to an increasingly close coordination between 
Russian and Mongol defence; but we do not know exactly how this led 
to the development of Russian influence in Outer Mongolia, nor do we 
know how far influence approximated to control. 

Hence the importance of China’s present recognition of the Mon¬ 
golian People's Republic. We know that the ground for this recogni¬ 
tion was prepared at the Yalta Conference, where China was not repre¬ 
sented. We do not know the exact steps and stages of negotiation at 
Yalta. We do not know whether pressure for recognition of Outer 
Mongolian independence was applied by Russia, or whether Russia’s 
allies, eager for her participation in the war against japan, held out as an 

• Cf. Ma Hang-t’icn, Nei ^Tai Meng-kn K’ao^b't Jib-tbi “Joumal of Investiga¬ 
tions in Inner and Outer Mongolia” (Nanking, 1932). (Reviewed by Owen Lattiinote, 
Facifie Affairs, VII, 1954, pp. 105-107). 
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inducement the suggestion that an arrangement be made to recognize 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

In any event. President Chiang evidently did not wish even to 
hint at pressure in the public statement which he made when he stated 
China’s new policy toward Outer Mongolia. Instead, he made a careful 
statement on the thcorj* and application of pK>licy toward Outer Mon¬ 
golia; its logical implications for Chinese f>olicy toward Tibet; the 
bearing of such questions on policy toward ethnic minorities in the 
home provinces of China; and finally, China’s attitude toward the colo¬ 
nial countries of Burma and French Indo-China, and toward Thailand. 
The whole statement, almost completely overlooked in other countries 
because of the excitement accompanring the end of the war with Japan, 
will rank as one of the most important state papers of Chiang Kai-shek, 
and as a major contribution to the modern statesmanship of Asia. One 
of its key pronouncements is that China, because of her own '^rcvolutio- 
nary principles”, must ''recognize, with bold determination and through 
legal procedure, the independence of Outer Mongolia”. * 

IV 

The country thus recognized by China is—and here we resume to a 
certain extent the parallel with China—organized under a Party and 
Government system much like that of China under the Kuomintang. 
Both systems were dratted under strong Russian infiuences in the early 
1920s. The present Constitution of the iMongoUan People’s Patty is, 
however, not in draft form like that of China, but in actual operation. 
This Constitution was enacted by the Eighth Great Hural, in 1940. 
(The Mongol word huraJ, like the Russian word /w/rZ, means "a coun¬ 
cil.”) In July 1944 when Vice-President Wallace visited Ulan Bator on 
his way back from a mission to China, the w’riter of this article, who 
accompanied him, was given a copy of the Constitution and of the 
Mongol Labor Law and was informed at that time that the Constitution 
had not been translated into any language (including Russian). The 
Constitution is divided into twelve chapters, containing a total of 
95 articles, and some of its major provisions are as follows : 

Chapter I: Land, natural resources, factories, mines, metal working, com- 
municadons, banks and the mechanized hay-making stations which arc a 
key modernizing factor in a nation of herdsmen, arc nationalized (Article 5)1 
Individual ownership of cattle, equipment, toob, dwelling places (camp 
sites), etc., is guaranteed (.\rticlc 6). 

Chapter IIL The supreme executive organ is the Great Hural (Article 15); 

* The full text can be found in a special release of the Chinese News Service, 
Washington, D.C, dated August 25, 1945. The original address was delivered to a 
joint acfston of the Supreme National Defense Council and Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Chinese Government on August 24. 
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Delegates to the Great Hural are elected by the hucals of the enmaks (provin¬ 
ces) and the hural of the municipality of Ulan Bator, the capital, on the basis 
of one delegate to cvcr>' 1,500 of popubtion (Article 14); the Great Hural 
must be called into session at least once in three years, by the Little HuraL 
A spccbl Great Hural can be convened at the will of the Tattle Hural, on the 
vole of not less than one-third of the Little Hural (Article 16); the Great 
Hural elects the members of the Little Hural (Article 15); when the Great 
Hural is not in session, the Little Hural is the supreme organ of the state 
(Article 17). 

Chapter IV: The Little Hural is elected for a three-year term by the Great 
Hural on the basis of one member for every 10,000 of popubtion (Article 
18). [Since the popubtion is of the order of one million, the membership 
would be about 100]; a standing committee of the Little Hural must meet at 
least once a year (Article 20); the Little Hural chooses a Presidium of seven 
members (Article 21); the Presidium is the supreme organ of the state when 
the Little Hural is not sitting (Article 22). 

Chapter V: A council of Ministers carries on the current business of 
government (Article 27); The Council of Ministers is responsible to the Pre¬ 
sidium of the Little Hural; or to the Little Hural, if it is in session; or to the 
Great Hural, if that is in session (Article 28); the Ministries are: War, Foreign 
Adairs, Livestock and Agriculture, L^bor, Communications, Commerce, 
Treasury, Interior, Enlightenment (Education) and Justice (Article 33). 

Chapter VI: Local Government is carried on through People’s Hurals of 
the aimaks^ the mumcipahty of the capital city, and subdivisions known as 
somo^ bak, kbor^a^ and kborin (Article 37); the members of each of these hurab 
arc dected by the members of the one below it. There is one represent¬ 
ative for each 200 of the popubtion of Ulan Bator, one for each 400 in the 
aiaakj^ and one for each 50 in a somo or kberija. In a bak and in a kJbori, the 
smallest units, all voters of the unit meet in assembly (Article 38). 

Chapter IX: The franchise is extended to all at the age of 18, men and 
women, without distinction of religion, race, individual capacity, nomad or 
settled, or wealth, with such usual exceptions as the feebleminded and those 
who lose their franchise under criminal sentence (Article 71). 

Later chapters and articles detail a number of tights, liberties and duties, 
such as right of leisure and social security, freedom of speech and assem¬ 
bly, freedom of both religion and disbelief and the duty of militar)’ ser¬ 
vice. Chapter XII, the concluding chapter, consists of a single article, 
Article 95, providing that the Constitution may be amended by the vote 
of not less than two-thirds of the Great Hural, on a show of hands. 

A constitution is a blueprint of a political organism, but most 
political organisms, in actual function, do not correspond exactly to the 
structural blueprint. A full transbtion of the Mongol Constitution 
would give us a much better idea than we have now of the kind of 
country that Outer Mongolia is supposed to be. It would still not 
answer, however, the funher question—what kind of country Outer 
Mongolia actually is ? 

At this point it is necessary to return to the reservation made at 
the beginning of this article, to the eHcct that we must admit our igno- 
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ranee; and ignorance, once admitted, restricts the range of l^itimate 
inference and speculation. One thing can be said, however, without 
reservation. Ail printed material coming out of Mongolia, in the 
Mongol language, reveals a strong tincture of Marxist thought. Yet it 
is equally clear that this f>ervasivc Marxist influence should not be mista¬ 
ken as slavish imitation of the Russians and their institutions. A strong 
Mongol character and a strong Mongol pride also stand out from every 
page. 

Also, and perhaps even more important, there is a realistic accep¬ 
tance of the fact that the new can only be made out of the old; that 
Mongols must work within the condidons imposed by the diet that 
what they inherited from the past was not some theoretical order of 
‘feudalism", “backwardness”, or “religious superstition”, but a parti¬ 
cular kind of society molded by history, different from other societies, 
and associated with a strongly specialized economic system which com¬ 
bined collective tribal ownership of land wtith individual ownership of 
flocks, herds and portable dwellings. Hence the Mongol Marxists 
describe themselves as anti-imperialistic and anti-feudal, but believe that 
they still have a long way to go before they can even attain Socialism, 
much less Communism. They therefore consider their problems diffe¬ 
rent from those of the Russians, who live under an order that is Socialist 
already. 

Perhaps the major features of the picture can best be described, 
or sketched, by saying that the Mongols, under the stress of complex 
influences, are rapidly changing their old ways, but changing some of 
them more rapidly than others. In making changes, they appeal for 
intellectual and philosophical sanction to the Marxist classics, not to the 
classics of either oriental or •western democratic political philosophy. 
They approach their problems, however, primarily as Mongols, not as 
imitators of the Russians. 

Comparable tendencies appear to be more clearly evident among 
the Chinese Communists than anywhere else in the world. In view of 
the spread of many new intellectual influences throughout Asia, and the 
competition among them, it seems advisable that western political 
thought should begin to take more note of a major new development, in 
which philosophical influence does not necessarily connote intellectual 
subordination or institutional imitation. With all due caution, it may 
be said that Outer Mongolia indicates the possibility of political, econo¬ 
mic and social complexes eclectic in origin and novel in structure and 
hmetion, but with a stability of their own and wnth real survival value. 
The study of such new developments offers a field of investigation as yet 
hardly touched by American political scientists. 
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In Outer Mongolia^—the Mongolian People's Republic—^thcrc meet 
influences radiating Eom the Soviet Llnion, Ccom China, from Ameilca,. 
and from such new centers of political ferment and rivalry as Korea. 
We do not enough about this country. America based its vote 

against the admission of the Mongolian People^s Republic to the United 
Nations on the statement that we know too little about the country 
or its government. 

We conld know more than we do. In this hook Mr. Friters has 
painstakingly gathered more mateTials than have ever yet been collected 
in one place on the historj* of die iaternauonal relations of Outer Mon¬ 
golia since the Mongol and Chinese Revolutions against the hlanchu 
Dynasty in 1511. It is only on the basis of such comparison of the 
sources that we can begin to form intelligent opinjon+ 

It is inevitahle» in a period in which the main body of material on an 
important question is still being gathered, that opinions should differ. 
The significance of some of Mr. Friter's material may be increased or 
lessened when further material eventually becomes available. It is 
notable, for Instance, that w^hile he has searched the files of international 
diplomacy, he has been able to find fer less in the way of statements of 
fact and expressions of opinion by Mongol paniripancs in the events of 
Mongol politics than by the representatives of the great powers interested 
in Mongolia. AH students of both Inner and Outer Mongolia are handi¬ 
capped by this lack of original Mongol materiaL 

The Mongols are a people who are more often described in the 
terms of folklore than in the careful deJinidons of political science. 
Names and expressions like ‘^Jeughis Khan^^ “Mongol hordes^', "savage 
horsemen", “primitive people”, “the unsophisdeated nomad" arc scatter¬ 
ed through the literature, and color the judgment of observers and com¬ 
mentators who arc unaware that their thinking is being influenced more 
by handedndown cliches than by what they see with their owm eyes. 

There are two prindpal kinds of MongoL The average Mongol, 
even in “rcvolurionary" Oun^t MongoLia, lives by his skill in the herding 
of sheep, horses, catde, camels, and yaks. Tlie proportions of the 
different kinds of livestock he owns differ according to the local condi¬ 
tions of soil, gracing, and climate, Contrar)' to the “folklore^' of the 
sodal sdcnccs, he is usually not a hcav}-' cater of meat. He Is a capitalist. 


* luttoductioa to Ouier Morrgit/isi mid Its liittnmiunfid by G ciardi KL Fruen 
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Animah OQ the lioof are his capital. To butcher au animal is to cut into 
his capital. He therefore lives as tar as he can on the interest of his 
capital—milk and chccsc; or he exchanges surplus capital from the 
increase of his herds, or the sale of wool, for millet, wheat-flour, oc 
other cereal foods. 

This Mongol lives in a round felt tent. He moves his place of 
encampment to suit the grazing needs of his livestock* He does not, 
however, wander at haphazard. His use of wells, grazing grounds, 
and strips of coiintq' through w'hich the stock is driven from one grazing 
ground to another is regulated by an mtricate pattern of rights, customs, 
and interdependence on other Mongols; arrangements are often made, 
for instance, by W'hich look after my sheep along with yours and 
m take charge of yoiir horses and mine'^ 

This Mongol is a devoted family man. The whole household 
works, and they are aware of their dependence on each other* He is a 
self-reliant man, and handy with tools : if a wheel breaks, there is no ser¬ 
vice station at which he can get it repaired* With the approach of winter, 
and in the dangerous season of spring blizzards, he must make his ow'n 
decisions on moving his stock to shelter or in search of the young spring 
grass. 

His loyalties are often more personal than institutiorLal. His poli¬ 
tical thinking is more apt to be in terms of "our people" than in terms of 
"our ideology”. He is deeply nationalistic in the sense of feeling that 
all Mongols are his ow'n people, while all Chinese, Russians, and other 
strangers are “outsiders”. He is convinced that the outsider rardy 
gives the Mongol a square deal if he can get aw^ay wtith giving him a 
shabby deaL He is religious; but he combines his personal religiousness 
wdth a raq,'" stock of stories about the villainies and corruption of lama 
priests. Me has a subdy graded scale of \^ues in personal relationships 
and in such possessions as livestock, but very little sense of the value of 
money* Idve animals are real values, to be g;uaTded jealously; money 
is something w'ith which to be profligate or generous. He admires 
physical strength (especially if it be combined wdtb skill) and phpical 
courage. A young Mongol likes to ride a hundred miles in a day, not 
because it is necessary, but for the pride of doing in 

There is also another kind of Mongol, An example in my mind 
is my friend Serat, now* dead. Setat grew' up a skilled handler of horses 
and camels. Then he became a skilled truck driver on the old Kalgan- 
Hrga road* He spoke fluent Russian and perfect Chinese, in addition 
to his own language. He took photographs wnth a trained appreciation 
of the \^lues of light and shade, and an artistic understanding of compo- 
sifion. On one occasion when a car liad broken down far out in the 
desert, he made forced marches on a camel in record rime, back [to the 
railw'ay; travelled to Peiping, went to a repair shop and got the necessary 
spare parts and accessories, went back to his camel, and again by forced 
marches returned to the car, which he repaired. He w'as a better man 
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with a motor car, as wdl as a better man with a camel, than the Euro¬ 
peans whose car he was dnYing. 

Serat knew his wav around m politics, Hc had bis reservations 
about the Russians, irid very deep reservations about the Chinese 
Govemmenn Bred in an extremely conser\"adve Banner of the Chahar 
Mongols, he did not believe that either princes or lamas were a source of 
strength to the Mongols o£ to-day. He w'orked for some years for Sven 
Hedin^s Sino-Swedish Expedition, He had also, 1 believe, vvorked for 
Roy Chapman Andrew's. His last big Inumey was when he acted 
as guide and chief mechanic for Sir Eric Teichman, a Bdtish diplomat 
who tra veiled thro ugh Mongolia and Sinkiang and then by caravTin over 
the mountain barrier into India, Scrat returned from India by sea, 

Serat knew' Russians, Chinese, and Westerners. He knew that 
Chinese and Westerners assume as a matter of course that the “real^^ 
Mongol has an unshaken feudal loyalty to princely nobles and church 
dignitaries. But I have sat listening while Serat talked in Mongol with 
other Mongols, and chuckled at the revclatioja of how much more Scrat 
knew about foreigners than foreigners knew about the Mongols. 

The Mongolia of to-day is a variahle equation in which the '^old” 
Mongol factor is dwindling and the '^Scrat'" Mongol factor is growing; 
hut at a jerky, changeable rate of speed and at different rates of speed in 
di&rent parts of Mongolia. Tire rate of speed is no longer affected 
solely by ^fRussia^^ and “China^', regarded as constants. Neither Russia 
nor China is a constant; both are themselves variables, and the rate of 
mutation in Mongolia i$ affected by the rate of muEation in China and 
Russia. It 1$ also affected by the immensely increased importatice of 
Jkmerica as a power factor in Asia* 

For these reasons, poHdral changes in Mongolia must be regarded 
as part of a much wider general process of change both in the irrunediatc 
zone of proximit)' to Mongolia and in the world as a w'hole. The most 
intimate linkage is with the accelerating process of revolution in China 
since 19^11 and in Russia since 1917* 

Mr. Friters has gathered for us the materials with w'hich to study the 
phases of the process of change* The process as a whole has been govern¬ 
ed by the fact that it took place in a geographicai compartment enclosed 
on one side by China, on the other side by Russia, and cut off from the 
sea* When revolution broke out in China against the Manchu Dynasty 
in 1911, the Mongols also rebelled against the overlord rule of the 
goveroment in Peking. From this rime on through the succeeding 
decades the Mongol Revolution has run pacaUcl with the Chinese Revo¬ 
lution, but has not been a part of it—still less a subordinate part* 

The Mongols could not avoid being involved in and subordinated 
to events in China except by leaning against ilie other wall of tlte com- 
pattment in W'hich they lived—which meant dtat they liad to adjust 
themsdves so closely not only to Russia but to events in Rustia that 
Russia became the primary external factor in the process of internal 
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change in Outer MongoliiL This necessity of adjustment u'ai as inc\ri- 
table for Living Buddhas and princely descendants of Jenghis Khan in 
the years after 1911 as it was for the more radical leaders in later years, 
especially after 1921. 

One master thread, therefore, can be traced all thremgh the ma2e of 
these confused years. That thread is the political question, in. i-longol 
minds, of the degree of trust to be placed in Russia. It can first be picked 
up in the years when Mongolia was still under its hereditary princes 
and high clerical dignitaries, and when Russia ^'as still under the rule of 
the Tsar. It is a thread which is alw'ays disringuishable from the differ¬ 
ences beuveen leftists and rightists, though it is involved in every conffict 
between left and right. By following this thread, moreover, it is possible 
to determine at any phase of development not only the orientation of 
Mongolia toward Russia, but the relative orientation toward Russia of 
Mongolia and other countries, such as Turkey or China, 

Turkey, China, and Mongolia, in fact, represent three maior types 
of relationship betw'een Soviet Russia and adjoining countries in Asia. 
A comparison of these types of relationship helps to give a perspective 
and proportion w'hich might be distorted if w^e were to narrow oui 
attention too exclusively to hlongolia. 

Between Turkey and Russia at the end of the first World War there 
arose a relationship of mutual interest. Britain and France were most 
unw'illing to permit the success of the Russian Revolution and were also 
unwilling to sec Turkey, undet Kcmal Ataturk, attain a higher degree of 
sovereignty and independence than it had enjoyed under the Sultans. 

Kemal, for his part, represented a thorough-going poUdcal revo¬ 
lution but only a limited sodal revolution. His support came from a 
coalition between the landed gentry, W'ho had always been powerful in 
the old Turkey, and a new middle class, interested in trade and industry, 
w^hich had rapidly become wealthier and stronger in the closing decades 
of the old regime. Both classes resented the political and economic 
advantages which foreigners enjoyed through extraterritoriality, and the 
controls forced on their country by old treaties. Both w'anted full 
political independence foe their country, but the gentry did not w ant a 
degree of functioning democracy that would enable thdr tenants to 
outvote them, and the new middle class did not want to see any dan¬ 
gerous development of political rights linked with economic fights 
among their w’orkers and employees. 

The Russians did not want Turkey to be used as a base against them, 
and considered that a strengthened Turkey would be able to divert some 
of the pressure of Britain and France from them. They w'ere therefore 
willing to make loans to Turkey, without interest, for purposes of eco¬ 
nomic development, even at a time when they themselves were econo¬ 
mically ver)' hard-pressed. Kemal was w illin g to accept help from 
Russia as a means of forcing the anti-Russian powers to bargam ndth 
Turkey. 
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The result was that Turkey attained the new and higher level of 
political independence at w^hlck Kemal and his associates aimed^ but then 
hung at that level. Its economic progress did not equal its political 
progress. Economically, it remained on the frin ge of the colonial 
world. Its rate of progress put it ahead of most other countries in the 
Near East, but it could not catch up with the advanced countries of the 
West; in ^cc the gap between Tiirkey and the advanced countries tended 
to become widen 

Between China and Russia there was also a community of interest 
at the end of the first World War. From the Asiatic side, the principal 
interventioQ aimed at preventing the success of the Russian Revolution 
came £tom Japan; but Britain, and to some extent America, were also 
involved ((hough America was also interested in pre^^enttng an undue 
expansion of Japanese control over continental Asia). The Russians 
were interested in any ability to distract the attention of the anti-Russian 
powers that Ftiina might manifest. Chinese nationalists, of the right as 
well as of the left, were interested in the possibihty that dealing with 
Russia might improve thdr bargaining position against the Western 
powers. 

China, however, was a vast and chaotic country as compared with 
Turkey. The best troops in Turkey were led by Kemal^s closest adher¬ 
ents; most of the best troops in China were under the command of 
generals who were open to foreign political or economic influence. 
China *s middle class also had more foreign connections than Tnrkey^s. 
In Turkey the extraterritorial system had ceased to operate for a number 
of years during the war, because Turkey had been on the side of Ger¬ 
many; whereas in China, throughout the war, all the great powers except 
Germany had continued to cscrdsc and profit by their extra-tmitoiiil 
privileges. In Turkey there was a united national interest in preventing 
the rcimposition of the estraterritoriaJ. system; in China the system Was 
still a going coticem, and some of the Chinese who stood to profit If it 
could be abolished were unwilling to take extreme risks for fear that, if 
they failed, their position would be worse than it had been before. 

In Turkey the most nationalistic group, with the widest popular 
support and the most troops, was able to take over the government. 
In the hands of Kemal, this gns^cxnment did more than claim rccognitiop 
as a fully sovereign state; it acted like one. In Qiina, the government 
which was internationally recognized was not the center of nationalism; 
it did not have full control of the country; and a great part of the re venue 
which sustained it was subject to foreign controls of various kinds. 
i'Vnothei pan of the national revenue passed through the hands of local 
miUtarists who could not be contcoUed by the govcmmetit. These 
more than half-indqrendent generals controlled most of the troops; 
and a number of the most important of tliem had ^^undeislandings'* 
with foreign governments. The center of nationalism was among the 
followers of Son Yat-sen, who were not in power and could not come to 
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power except through i combination of political revolutioa and military 
action. 

In these two situations, the record of Russian policy tou^rd Turkey 
in the earlv appears to indicate a fundamental dedsiou not to 

gamble with vague theories of revolution, but to deal with a govern¬ 
ment that was nationalistic, had popular support, and seemed likely to 
be able to push away from the frontiers of Russia the strategic outposts 
of countries hostile to Russia. In Oiina, the record of Russian policy 
in the same period indicates a fundarnental decision to support the poten¬ 
tialities of a nationalist government which might come to power, rather 
than the actualities of the flabby government uhidh was intemadonally 
recognized; because the legal government was incapable of defending its 
owm interests, and therefore incapable of serving as a barrier to keep at a 
distance from Russia the outposts of countries hostile to Russia. 

Thus Sun Yat-sen was able to deal with the Russians on a more 
nearly official footing tlian he had achieved in his attempts to deal ’ttdth 
any other foreign country. Russian Communist advisors w'orked with 
him in China. Non-Commonisc Chinese, like Chiang Kat-shek, were 
sent to Russia for study and observation. Chinese Communists were 
admitted into the Kuomintang, A tremendous thrust of radically 
minded peasants in the countrjnside and industrial workers in the cities 
was mobilized behind the spearhead of the Kuomlntang, 

The spearhead was drl’i^m home to the target after the death of 
Sun Yat-sen. The Kuomintang took over the government of China. 
Then other forces came into play which had been Inherent in the siruadon 
from the bcgtiining. The Kuomintang, having used Russian aid to 
w'eaken the hold of the West on China, turned to the West not only to 
get enough help to dispense with Russian aid, but to check the social 
revolution w'hich was a concomitant of political and military ruvotudon. 

The hi-Storics of the period arc unanimous in describing tliis develop^ 
meet as a great defeat for Russia. In the longer view, it would seem that 
the word 'Mefeat", used in this contest, has been made to carry to-n heavy 
a semantic load. Russian policy w^as '^defeated''^ in the sense of not 
realizing the full potentials of the situation; hut it was not defeated in the 
sense of not realizing any of the potendaJs. The government which 
came into power was not friendly to Russia; but it w^as better able to 
defend itself against Russia's enemy, Japan, than any previous govern¬ 
ment of China. Russian appreciation of the importance of a Chinese 
government able and ’sviUing to defend itself, in spite of its record of 
hostility to Russia and to sodal revolution, i$ proved by die fact that 
between 193,7 and 1941 the Kuomintang Government, which had always 
been hostite to Russia and more friendly to America than to any other 
cotmtiy^, received far more aid against Japan from Russia than it did from 
America. 

Mongolia represents a third situation and illustrates a third type of 
Russian policy. There is a delioite continuitt' between this policy in 
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Tsarist times and in Soriet dmes. The Tsarist polio', as Ate. Filters 
shows, was not to annex or absorb Mongolia. There were interests in 
Tsarist Russia which would have liked to exploit Mongolia, but on the 
whole they were held in check. In som total, the Tsarist poHq^' was to 
iDaintain Alongolla as a buHcr, in the most old-fashioned sense of the 
word. The clearest indications that tve have of Soviet poKcy also 
point to the use of Aiongolia as a buRer. The Soviet polity,\ however, 
is much less static rlian that of the Tsars; it has from the begi nn i n g 
encouraged the Aiongols to become able to look after themselves, 
whereas the Tsarist policy was to keep them inactive in a land of inaction. 

From the Mongol point of view, even before 1911, the most pressing 
danger was not the “colonial” control of their country by a few foreigners 
representing a foreign government, but actual of the best part 

of their land by Chinese settlers; not subicction, but displacement; not 
the fate of India, but the fate of the jkmerican Indian. The Mongols of 
Outer Mongolia were fiilly aware that Mongols were being driven out 
of enormous areas of Inner Atongolia by Chinese colonbation* In the 
decade before 1911 the Chinese (Manchu) government for the first time 
undertook an official promotion of Chinese coloniaarion in Outer Mon¬ 
golia; its intention was to “screen^' the Russian frontier. Because 
Chinese fiirming took up the best land, pressure was emsed by concen¬ 
trating more Mongol herds in poorer pastures. The Afongol princes 
felt the in unrest among their feudal subjects. At the same time, 
both wealthy nobles and wealthy monasteries suffered a decrease in 
revenue, for the revenue frcim the newly settled farm lands was con¬ 
trolled not by them but by the Chinese authorities. There were scattered 
risings in Inner Mongolia v,'hlc}i attempted to drive out the Chinese 
settlers, and some of tlicse risings, cspcdiHy in the lands of the Mongols 
in western Manchu rLa, began to aflect the eastern fringes of Outer Mon¬ 
golia. “Thus conditions w'ctc created in Outer Aiongolia favorable to 
the development of a national movement of all classes for separation 
from China." ^ 

For the Mongols, even in Tsarist times, there was never any real 
question of mancenring between Russia and the great powers of the 
West. They could not play China against Russia as China itself and 
Turkey later played the Western powers against Russia, because the 
danger to them of being swamped by Cliinese colonh^ation was quite 
different from the danger to China or Turkey of being controlled by 
outside powers. Even Japan could not be played as an alternative to 
Russia, because Japan could not approach Mt>ngolia except through 

* AnafolLi Kahimkov, NjHiimal rji-TiwiyatsimJiBt jr (“Tlift 

ludonsi-^revolatioruiy movement id Mongolii'*). [Moscow-Lcningrad, 
pp. The importance of the thmat of coloniiatiort in touching off Ebe nation¬ 

alist moveroenr id Outer Mongolia ii eoiihrmed |ljy 3 utateaicnt vrhich givw the 
point of Tficw of the liter hrotigoi mvoiiiriontiripv, wy: p. 67 of Doksam'e Rrpnr/ of 
19^6, which iii cited in Mr, i-rtutGi, UibUognpby. 
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tcrritorv inhabited by Chinese greatly outaumbemig the Mongols, 
japan could not t^ke up Cl position which would make it “akemutivc" 
to Russia except by Dccupying this Qiincsc territory'; but this kind of 
occupation would give the Japanese a much greater stake in Chmese 
tenatojy^ than in Mongol tcmcocy» and would make their Mongol policy 
subordioaie to their Chinese policy. It is not surprising therefore that 
Outer Mongolian attempts to deal with the Japanese can only be traced 
to a few individuals here ajid there; no such thing ever existed as a 
social class 01 cohesive polidcaJ group of Mongols identifying their 
interests with Japan. It wras chiefly in Inner Mongolia that there was t 
tendency among some political leaders to turn to japan when pressed to 
desperation bv the crushing advance of Chinese coloniaidon into their 
pastures. 

Modem Mongol nadonaltsm therefore developed in an atmosphere 
in which the primary quesdon of foreign relations was the nature of the 
relationship with Russia—first Tsarist Russia and then Soviet Russia. 
Relations with China, Western countdes, or Japan as ‘^alternatives" to 
Russia, o n any scale suggesting supersession of Russia in importance^ 
could be thought of only by scattered Individuals, usually for reasons of 
personal ambition. Felt all others, the problem has alvrays been not 
whether to make Russia the most important countr)' in foreign relations, 
but how to deal with the fact that Russia Is the most important country 
in foreign relations* It naturally follows from this consideradon that 
the tone of Russo-Mongoi reladons in any phase of development tends 
to be set by the reladve degree of cotdialin'^ prevailing between those in 
whose hands power lies in Russia and Mongolia. A concomitant phe- 
naraenon is the tendency' for power in MottgoHa to gravitate into the 
bands of those Mongols who can get on best with the Russia of the time, 
whatever the time may be. 

In the closing decade of Tsatist rule, when the Russian policy was to 
maintain Outer Mongolia as a bufier, with an internally stable and 
unchanging societv, the only Mongol natLonalism was that of the old 
r ulin g class of feudal aristocrats and clerical magnates. The outlook 
of this nationalism was as 6ta.tic a$ the Tsarist government could have 
desired. Thus in 1911 the Urga Humkhm called a session which named 
a delegation to go to St. Petersburg, and this delegation carried a letter 
which declared; 

Fomaerly ihe Mongol tChans, Wangs, and jaasaks were rulers of their own 
subjecta and, enjoying revenues ficord their lands, lived in tranquillity. In 
recent times Chinese oiHcials, taking power into their hands, and in every 
way intexfeting in Mongol aflairs, and especially under pretext of reform 
colonizing Mongolia and chaogiiig its ancient customs, are ditnimshing 
local authority. This is truly sad. ^ 


® Cited in Doksom’^s Kepar/ of rjjfi, p. Sje, 
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It woiild be hard to draft a better expression of a. conservative, static 
nationalism which sought to prevent the extension of Chinese power into 
Mongolia, but not to transfer power from the Chinese state to die Mongol 
people. 

In spite of a policy directed against change, however, the degree of 
autonomy enjoyed in, Outer Mongolia for a few years after 1911 was a 
changej and a great one. The mere fact that, With die departure of 
Manchu and Chinese officials, new' administrative duties iiad to be taken 
over and new personnel found w'as enough to stimulate a new polidcal 
thinking, even if it was only among the few who took part in the new 
activities. 

The following three paragraphs concerning the government of this 
period w^ere sent by Mr. Friters too late to be included in the text. 

When the princes of Khalkha declared their independence and pro¬ 
claimed the Hutnkhru of Urga Khan of Mongolia in December 1911, 
no central state apparatus existed. ^ It is thus hardly surprising that 
sixteen months later the Russian Foreign Ministry could still speak of 
“the weak political consciousness” of the Mongols. * The Mongols 
were anxious to obtain Russia's recognition of their status as a govern¬ 
ment and were dissatisfied with the Russian representative's original 
intention to refer only to the princes in the proposed Russo-Mongotian 
agreement. Actually the final agreement of 191a put the position quite 
correedy in its preamble in referring to “the Jebtsun Damba Hutukhtu, 
the Mongolian Government and the Mongol reigning princes”. ^ Of 
these three, the Hutuklitu and the reigning princes already possessed 
prestige and controlled established administrative units in the atmaks 
and But the weak link was the Mongolian Govern ment, 

which was now supposed to have acquired ah the functions formerly 
exercised by the Qiinese Ambans and which had the task of establishing 
a uniform and centralised administration which had not existed before 
in HQodern times. 

The new government consisted of five ministries: Foreign jk&irs. 
Interior, Finance, Justice, and War, and by 1913 they had grown to the 
point where they employed from forty to fifty officials each. ^ Political 
rivalry continued to exist between the Lama Church and the princes. 
The Lama Church had obtained polidcal power for the first time, and 
die fact that its spiritnal ruler was at the same time the autocratic tem¬ 
poral ruler strengthened its position, cspectalLy in its opposition to 
reform, although the cnactmcni of reforms W'as necessary if Mongolia 
was to have an efficient government. 


* According to W. N. Kokovtiov. in Kcnostotets, p. 13 j, '^cherc :irc no clcincna 
even of the taost primittyc state-., the TPhoic appantus must firat be creactid", 

* fBZ/, I, 2, p. 3 <j2, No. 3&0 CJjJ/wjV Joar/uti of li» Rtuj/an Cemcil of 
Nay 7/^pf- ^4, 1914). 

* O. 23., No. 16 . 

■ Mabkil, p. iT^i. 
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A tft'o clumber parliament vi as established in 19^4- consisted 
of an Upper House, which met every Sunday and consisted of the 
^Ministers, the hoshun princes of first rant and die assistants, 

although in practice only those princes attended who lived in Urga. 
The Prime Minister was the chainnan. The l-owcr House, which met 
every Friday, consisted of the princes of second rank and the officials, 
and the chairman was one of the princes.' The motives of the ^Mongols 
in establishing these two chambers, according to Miller, the Russian 
diplomatic agent in Urga, were to divert the attention of the hoshun 
princes from the coosequenecs of their light hearted poliq," of aggression, 
and to give the officials of the Mongolian Ministries the illusion that they 
participated in administrative affiuts in accordance with the tradition of 
the old hutals of Chiiiggis Khart ® Them is evidence* however, that 
little real discussion took place. Generally one of the ^‘elders would 
speak on a given subject and deliver an authoritative opinion. The 
lower ranks would then support him, and the matter would be settled. 
Anyone expressing a dilTcicnt opinion would do it only in the form of a 
qucstiom In any case the two chambers were purely consultati\^e in 
character and their eract powers were not defined. ® 

The first few years of autonomy were notably prosperous, and 
this fact, often overlooked, served as a stimulus to politicai thinking. 
The cancellation of debts to Chinese traders, and especially of the oui^- 
geous payment of Interest on indebtedness, made possible a quick 
increase in the size of herds. The importance of this change can be 
judged bv the fact that just before autonomy was achieved the average 
indebtedness to Chinese traders of a Mongol farmly was 540 Chinese 
ounces of silver—an enormous amount for poor shepherds—’while one 
great Chinese firm alone collected yearly, in pajiticnt of interest, yo,ooo 
horses and half a millionL sheep* When this dram was halted for several 
years, the resulting increase of the national ’wealth ‘^created, for the first 
time since the period of subjection of the Mongols to the Manchu 
Dynasty, something of a basis for the cultuml and political development 
of the Mongol people^\ “ 

Vtlien revolt against the Manchus broke out in 1911, the ordinary 
people still “blindly followed ' the nobles whom they regarded as their 
hereditary chiefs, and the lamas w'hom they regarded as the mediators 
between the people and Heaven. “But it was not of no consequence 

^ kitahkii, pp. 17a, 279. 

■ IBZI, I, 1, p. 407, No. 4^:0. Alillcr to Sazanov, ilay i5/.\pr. jo, ijt-l- 

* Aiaiskii, p. 1179. T« Jbr P'ing Ljdj, Jane 7, p. to and Julv 12, p. 

In this long dueusfkni betu'cen C- F- Chang and T. L. I-isu the q-ocsucn of the two 
houses of parliament was the "apple of discord" between the ra'o. I'lsfl went so 
far as to say that, sinoc there wa-s no discuEsion in the lower house" I asiiimc it 
has never hod aji|r performances." See also Cl'S, 1911-22, p- 5ZJ. 

KalllnlkoT, p. 21. 
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to the consdouEctess of the ordiiury people that they took part in the 
movement* Along with the strtngthciiiiig of nattonal self-conscious¬ 
ness irnorig the ajMtS (the dommon people) there giadiiaiJy developed a 
feeling of human dignity and of dissatisfaction with their subject condi’ 
non*., there began to fomij among the most progressi^r^e elements of 
the aratSj the younger lamas and the best representatives of the princely 
class, a thin layer of Mongol intelligentsia. Among a few of the most 
radical of this young Mongol intelligentsia there gradually dawned the 
thought of die injustice and the harmfulness to the regeneration of the 
Mongol people of class subdidsion, and the necessity of a radical break 
with the whole feudal and theocratic structure of Mongolia”. ^ 

Military service was another stimulus both to national ism and to a 
radical tendency within nationalism. Mr. Filters describes the force 
that was raised in Outer Mongolia and trained under Tsarist Russian 
officers. Tt was inevitable that, when the Russian Revolution began, 
the talk that w'as common among Russian soldiers should hud its way 
into the barracks of the Mongol troops. Sukhe Bator, the first great 
leader of the Mongol Revolution, was one of the soldiers of this first 
national Mongol force, and it is not surprising that, even before he came 
in contact with avow'cd Communists, he had already declared himself 
both against the old social order and in favor of alliance with the Russian 
levolutionaTies. 

Sukhe Bator was a son of the people, w^ho became a skilled soldier 
and a successful political orga n iacr* Men of noble birth, however, also 
became revolutionaries. The prince who bore the title of Tsetsen Khan, 
hereditan' ruler of Tsttsen Khan Aimak, one of the four great ..Aimaks 
of the old Oticer Mongolia, rtnoLinccd all his feudal rights, became a 
simple citizen, and served in the Revolutionary gOTnernment after 1921 as 
Minister of the Interior* StUl more interesring w^as the career of 
Khatan Bator Maksorjab, a noble of Northw^est Mongolia, whose fame 
as a iv'arrjt>r dated from the 1911 rising. Although he hari the title of 
prince (which he later renounced), he had known poverty in his youth 
and had worked with his hands. His trend toward radic^sm, growing 
more marked and not less marked as he grew older, jllnstrates a tipie of 
poliiical phenomenon which has been little studied by Western political 
scientists; the phenomenon of the tradidonal sodety, breaking down in 
the modern vrorld, in which the man who has both high birth and great 
ability not infrequently finds that he has more to gain by relying on his 
ability in a new equalitarian social order than by trying to preserve his 


Ihiil., p. ^2. 

” IbiJ., p. Ji. It ii sEgnificaiit that & man of such high arhtocnidc origin should 
have held the otfiese of Minister of the interior irirb, pfcaumablf, control of the 
polite. The fact that he is mentioned with approval by this Soviet Runsisn author 
is bre Ai mdicates that he did not ihJi fjrum po^ej: after a brief tenure. 
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hereditary privileges and die social order of which they are a part. 

In the Mongol Revolution Sukhe Bator, as the primary architect 
of revolutionary thought and the primary organizer of revolurionarj^ 
action, is to be compared with l^in in Rusiija and Sun Yat-sen in China. 
Sun Yat-sen, bom in and Lenin, born in 1R70, were men of about 
the same age. Sukhe Bator, bom in 1 w^as a full generation younger. 
The lives of all three men came to a close at almost tbc same time, 
however. Sukhe Bator died in tgzj, Lenin in 1914, and Sun Yatsen 
in 151J. 

In each of die three countries, preeminence both in party powder and 
in government position is held to-day by a man w'ho was a dose associate 
of the revolutionary founder. Stalin worked with Lenin before and 
during the Russian Revolution. Chiang Kai-shek commanded the 
militaty^ forces of Sun Yat-sen and was sent by him to study both political 
and military organization in Russiis^ Choibalsang was a co-founder, 
with Sukhe Bator, of the Mongolian People's Revolutionarv' Party, 
formed in igio by the merger of the two secret revoludonaiy' parties 
which had until then been led separately by Sukhe Bator and by Choi- 
balsang. It is notew^orthy, however, that it took Choibalsang much 
longer to succeed to preeminent powder than it took either Stalin or 
thiang Kai-shek. 

VtliiJe Stalin, Qiiang Kai-shek, and Choibalsang are alike in repre- 
sendng the first politicii generation in succession from the founder, 
they diRer in reprcsentiiig very' difTcrent forms of succession. Stalin, 
though accused by dissident hlarxists of pen.^erring Lenin's ideas, is 
generally recognized throughout the world as both the successor to 
Lenin and the continuator of his policies. ChUng KaJ-shek, on the 
other hand, clearly stands far to the right of his predecessor. Sun Yat¬ 
sen. In analyzing the parallels and divergences between political deve¬ 
lopments in China and in Mongolia, it is espedaUv important to note that 
Chiang Kai-shek repudiated cooperation with the Chinese Communists 
domestically and with Russia internationally, the two policies which had 
dominated the dosing years of Sun Yat-sen’s life. It is at this point 
that the widest divergence is to be noted between the recent political 
history of the Mongols and that of the Chinese; in Mongolia, Choihal- 
sang continued and further developed the association with Communism, 
and with Russia which in rhina was broken ofF bv Chiang Kai-shek. 
(It is therefore to be expected that the Chinese Communists will empha¬ 
size a “restored continuitj,''' betwettn Sun Yat-gen and Mao Tze-tung.) 

The details of revolutionary histotv in Mongolia arc much mote 

pp, 49, 54. There 15 3 biography of this eatraordmaty man ^who iiad 
been named '‘Miniitct of VCor" by URgum-Stemherg: bur headed the rising 
in Northwestern Mongolia againist Unfiem-Stccnljcre}, by MirsfaaL Choibalaaiig, the 
present Premiers Klbo. Qaoibalsiifig, --ImjNwi Kiafait B^iw MsArorjsii-ifft KAq- 
Titbit ("The People’s Khotan Sitor Maltsorlab, CoSIcctcd Voluine*’}, (Blin 
Batox, 194^), pp, 141. fia.gatar u ihc written foxm of iratcr, "hero". 
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inaccessible than in either China or Russia; but further comparison with 
China does make it possible to fix relatively the position and character 
of the Mongol People’s Republic as a revolutionary^ state. The relative 
position determined by this method can then be checked by comparing 
the Mongol Constitutions of 1924 and 1940 with various Russian and 
Soviet constitutions. 

Hazard states that ‘‘complete state ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction was declared to be a principle of constitutional law in the consti¬ 
tutions of the R.S.F.S.R. and of the other Republics after they had joined 
in a Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in December 1922. The prin¬ 
ciple was not stated, however, in the first constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
This first federal document appears to have been conceived not as a 
statement of general principles but as a document establishing the 
structure of the new’ federal government.” In this period the 1920 
constitution of the Khorezm Soviet People's Republic, which replaced 
the Principality of Khiva, explained that for lack of the necessar\» indus¬ 
trial base, this Republic could not yet aim at a socialist structure. The 
1922 constitution of the Bukhara People’s Soviet Republic, which replac¬ 
ed the Principality of Bukhara, “made no comment on the subject”, 
according to Hazard. (These two territories, formerly pan of the 
Tsarist Empire, were subs^uendy incorporated in the Soviet Union.) 

The Mongol consritution of 1924 fsdls within this general group. 
Its primary objective w'as dearly to establish a new, republican form of 
state, “without a President at the head of the State, all supreme power 
to be vested in the Great Assembly of the People and in the Government 
eleaed by the latter”. Socialism is mentioned rather indircedy: “In 
view of the fact that the laboring masses of the whole w orld are striving 
to uproot capitalism and to attain socialism (communism), this Republic 
of laboring people must coordinate its foreign policy with the interests 
and fundamental aims of small oppressed nations and the revolutionarv 
workers of the w'hole world.” The direct aim, on the other hand, was 
“the abolidon of the remains of the feudal theocratic regime and the 
strengthening of the foundations of the new republican order.” To 
attain this aim, both feudal and clerical tides were abolished, and the 
right to vote and to be elected was restricted to “those who earn their 
means of livelihood by their own labor or are busy with their own estab¬ 
lishments based on their personal labor”, and soldiers. Traders, 
usurers, tided aristocrats, clerical dignitaries and lamas actually resident 
in monasteries W’crc disfranchised. 

On the economic side the constimtion of 1924 nationalized land, 
mineral wealth, forests, and W'atcrs, and provided for a state monopoly 

^ For the G>astitution of 1940. see Appendix. For a commentary on Soviet 
precedents and influences, see John N. Hazard, “The Constimtion of the Moneol 
People’s Republic and Soviet Influences”. Pofiju Affdn, June 1948 pp 162-1% 
Hazard does not mention the Mongol Constimtion of 1924, a translatin of which U 
primed in Chtmt Ytar Book, 1926-27 (Tientsin, 1927). pp, 795-800. 
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of foreign tiadc, “to be introduced gradually, as circumstances will 
allow". Private property in livestock was not touched. 

The constitution of 1940, at present in force, marks a step forward 
in evolution from the constitution of 1924. It continues to run parallel 
with Soviet development, but to lag behind it in important respects. 
Thus it imitates some of the features of the Soviet constitution of 1956. 
but retains other features from earlier Soviet practice. The difference 
is unmistakably accounted for by the fact that Mongolia remains far 
behind the Soviet Union in economic development. As Hazard writes, 
“Marxists have believed that economic rights arc empty phrases unless 
they can be made effective." Thus the current Mongol constitution, 
like the 1918 constitution of the R.S.F.S.R., contains no gtiarantee of the 
right to work. This right w'as written into the Soviet constitution of 
1956, w’hen the Russians believ^ed that their socialism had become a 
going concern, able to guarantee that there would be no unemployment. 
The Mongols do not yet claim socialism, in spite of their many nation¬ 
alized enterprises, and speak only of a successful abolution of the old 
feudal society, “ensuring a non-capitalist approach to the development 
of the country to pave the w^ay to socialism in the future." 

On the other hand, the Mongols apparently do believe that their 
state now compares with the Soviet State in relative stability. In 1936 
the Soviets restored the franchise to former priests, employers of labor, 
members of the former royal family, and tsarist police. In 1944 Mon¬ 
golia took a similar step, through a special decree now printed with the 
1940 constitution. 

In several main features, however, the Mongol constitution still 
follows the prc-1936 Soviet model. The Mongols have not yet, liter the 
Russians, written the principle of a direct and secret vote into thrir 
constitution. Instead, delegates to each higher level within the govern¬ 
ment structure are elected by voice vote of the delegates at the next 
lower level. Their Great Hural also resembles the prc-1956 Soviet 
CongTMs of Soviets. It meets normally every three years (the Congress 
of Soviets met every two years), and appoints a Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee to maintain continuity between sessions. As in the Russian 
system before r956, this Central Executive Committee appoints a still 
smaller body, the Pracsidium; but the present Mongol Pracsidium has 
the detailed, specific powers of the present Pracsidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. rather than the undefined, general piowcrs of the 
Pracsidium of the former Central Executive Committee of the prc- 
1936 Congress of Soviets. 

Since the part)' organization of the Kuomintang and the structure 
of the Government in China, like the organization of the Mongol 
People's Revolutionary Party and the structure of the Government in 
Mongolia w'crc strongly inffucnced by the study of Soviet models in the 
c^ly 1920's, this methe^ of comparison makes it possible both to define 
differences and resemblances between China, Mongolia, and Russia and 
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to detenniiie TThcthcr it is the ditferences or the resemblances that have 
heen giro wing more important. 

According to a biography of Sukhe Bator which was published in 
Mongol at Uian Bator and may be regarded as ofScM, the MongolIiQ 
People's Revolurionan" Party was founded in 19^0. Of the two 
secret revolurionary groups which merged to found the Parti,^ one had 
been led by Sukhe Bator, the other by Choibalsang. [n this account, 
there is no mention of Russian or Marxist arfiliatioas in the earlier 
thinking or polidcaJ planning of Sukhe Bator, As the son of a poor 
fiunily, he had learned Russian playing with children in the Russian 
quarter of Ulan Bator (then called Urga)* Later he had served under 
Tsarist Russian instructors In rhe madiine gun detachment whose orga¬ 
nization is described by Mr. Fdters in Chapter II. 

There is thus a general patallcl between Sukhe Bator and Sun Vat- 
sen. Both were born of poor families, both acquired a foreign language 
in youth, both began their political careers as nationalists, whose god 
was national independence. To mark that independence, a new govern¬ 
ment was of course ncccssartv Independently of Communist urging 
both men became convinced thatre\^olutionarj,'ch34tges would be requir¬ 
ed in the fabric of nociety itself, in order to maintain the new indepen¬ 
dent nation and sustain the new independent government. 

fjick of more detailed inforniation makes It dangecous to cany 
speculation too iar, but it seems legitimate to infer that at thia stage the 
alliance betvreen Sukhe "Bator and Qioibalsang, formed in 1920, ran 
parallel to the alliance bet%veen Sun Yai-sen and the Chinese Communists, 
which began formally in 1924, though Sun Vat-sen had sent a friendly 
message to I^nln as early as 1978, and had tcceivcd an eraissaiy from 
Lenin in 1921. 

Sukhe Bator’s original secret party of nationalist revolutionaries, 
like Sun Yat-sen's Kuomintang, cotrained a right wing and 3 left wing! 
In the right wing, some of w hose members had official connections, the 
restoration of autonomy was thought of as both the primarv' and the 
ultimate goal. There w as no thought of taking power awav from the 
aristocratic and clerical oifidals who had always held power. 

These nationalists may therefore be compared with those couser- 
ii'arivc members of the Kuomintang in Sun Yac-sen's lifetime who 
w'ould have been office-holders under the Manchu Empire, had the 
Manchu Empire continued strong, and who as nationalists aspired merely 
to hold under a Republic the appointments and the kind of power that 
they would otherwise have hdd under the Empire. Both Mongol and 
Chinese conservative nariormlists of this kind wcfc, of course, prepared 
to remove certain individuals from power in order to make way for 
themselves, and part of thdr polidcal program was to change tlie names 

“ Sh. NariictliJcirjk SnU'fixigiiiitr-m lu^iar C'Bbgjaplay of Sukic Bator") fUkn 
Bator, 194J), p. 39 and ff. 
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of gOYcmraent bureaus and the tides of sippomtoiccits; but essentially 
they bdieved that power was the prerogative of their * "enlightened'' 
group, and they did not believe in changing the ^irudurc of societ}^ in 
any way that might weaken their own portion or place political controls 
in the hands of the ""unenlightened” CDOunon people^ 

The left wing of SuJchc Bator's own par^v led by Sukhs Bator 
himself, were already convinced that to drive out the Chinese troops 
and recover autonomy would not be enough. Like Sun Yat-sen, Sukhe 
Bator even before he came under Russian politicnl influence had come 
to the conclusion that a social revolution was ako necessarv : '"all the 
yellow (clerical) and black (lay) feudal atistocrats must be cast from oif 
the backs of the common people”, 

The Complications that anse w'hen revolution stirs under the feet 
of a foreign military^ occupation are well illustrated bv this period of 
Mongol revolutionary history. Sukhe Bator himself w-as in favor of 
looking to Russia for help. ""We arc hearing new's of the revolution 
which has broken out in Russia to the north of us. We need to see 
whether or not it can be of help to our Mongol nation at this Liiming 
point, and whether or not wc can hnd a road on w liich to go forward 
together". 

This issue divided the pany into a maiotiqr which follow'ed Scikhe 
Bator and a minority which bdiev ed that tlie Mongols "should lean on 
one or another of the capitalist countries Sukhc Bator believed that 
the hfongols could not turn to the capitalist countries without falling 
into their pow er; "this would be to escape from the raaw of the W'olf and 
fall into the ma'w of the tiger”. As he put it, “mtcrrully our strength is 
the common people, and so in foreign aflajes the Soviet country has 
become our prop and support”. In support of his belief, and with the 

cncouiagcjnent of his dating father, Sukhc Bator made an attempt to go 
to Siberia to get in touch with the Russian revolutionaries, but was un¬ 
able to penetrate the screen of Chinese troops along the frontier. 

The parallel betw'ecn Sukhe Bator and Sun Yat-sen at this stage in 
the dexxlopmcnt of the rcvolutionaiy movements in Mongolia and 
China, is important. Like Sukhc Bator, Sun Yat-sen took the iiiitiaux’'e 
in showing interest in the Russian rcxmlution, by sending a telegram of 
congratulation to Lenin w'hen the Russian Revolution broke out. 
Like Sukhc Bator, he came to believe tltat the pow’erfiil non-revolution¬ 
ary countries W'ere fundamentally imperialist, though unlike Sukhc 
Bator he had tried for years to get support from them. By 1923—after 
his contacts wdth the Russians were w^dl established—he deckred tn an 
j\mcrican interview^er that “We have lost hope of hdp from America, 

” p. j 4 . 

p, j7, 

Ihid.t p. 56. 

J'Vrf., pp. 37, 3S. 
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England^ France, or any other of the great Po\\ era. The only country 
that sho^^,"? any signs of helping uSh.* is the Soviet Government of 
Russia"* ^ At the end of that year he phrased his opinion even more 
bluntly: “We no longer looTc to the Western Powers. Oux faces are 
turned toward Russia"* — 

It was after his unsuccessful attempt to reach Siberia that Sukhe 
Bator came Into touch with Qioihalsang and the secret revolutionary 
group led by him. This group operated in the Russian quarter of Urga 
(Ulan Bator); Suthe Bator already knew of them, but had been unable to 
unite with them because of the se\'erity of the police control exercised 
by the Chinese forocs occupying the city. 

The parallel between the Mongol and Chinese rcvoludonarj' move¬ 
ments then developed a stage further; for Qioibalsaiig^s group resembled 
the Chinese Communists in the period when, with Sun Yat-sen^s consent, 
they actuilly merged with the Kaomintang* Choibalsang was already 
in touch with two Russian Bolsheviks. Their names were Kucherenko 
and Gembarzhevskii, and it seems hkcly that they were not emissaries 
newly sent to Urga, but secret revolutionaries who had been in the 
Russian quarter of the city for some time. After their £rst meeting, 
Sukhe Bator is quoted by Choibalsang as having said: "Wc did not know 
W'here to go, but now, comrades, wdth your great help, we shall cer¬ 
tainly be able to accomplish our cask^'. ^ Through the cooperarion of 
the two rcvolutionar)^ groups, moreover, the two Russian Bolsheviks 
“for the first time penetrated among the young Mongol revolutionaries 
with Marxism and Leninism''. -* 

In the same crow'ded year of t^ao a Comintern representative 
named Sorokovikov (the transcription is again a little uncertain) reached 
Urga* His confereacea witJi Sukhe Bator "laid tlie foundations" for 
creating a united part)' out of the cooperation between the groups led 
by Sukhe Bator and by Choibalsang—thus carrying still further the 
parallel with the period when the Chinese Communists were aciualiy 
taken into the organization of the Kuoniintang. 


^ Sun Yat-scu, Latervlev wiih Fletcher 5. Btockmae, TIatr 1 orJfc TjfaifJuly az, 
I 9 ZJ, qiiated in Lyon SharmaJi, Sua I ffA/rp, lii-r L-fft it/uf ifj (New York 

15541. P- iJ*’ 

23 Sun Yat'Sen, addressing a meeting at the Y.hLCA., Canton, December igzj, 
quoted in ShamiiLn. apy fjV., p. s j j. 

^ BiirgrapSf^ pp. ygt- 40 * The s-pclling of the two Itussiin names, not clear in the 
Mongol account, estuhihihed on p. jS of N, V* Tsapkin, Mens&Ithna NaroJru^a 
Rfipith/ik^ (“The Mongomn People's Rcpublk”) [Moscow), pp. iiz, where they 
are deseribed as '‘wo^kl^t-reTolkltionax[e3'^ 

3* Biiffirap^t ?■ 4°- tcadiog of this source, I missed one line of the 

TCKt, and thu^ in an carher article on ^fongol politics I cautiously restricted myself 
to die fiatcincnt that “ic is a fair inference, though there is no ciplidt statement 
in the rceQtd, that Choibibang bad already begun lo draw on hfarxist theory", 
etc.—Owen Lattimore, “The Outer Mongolian f-Iorizign'*, Cprwjpt Affairr, July 1946 , 
p. and above, pp. 
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This trend to the left—again a.? in Hhfna —did not mean that the 
conservative wing of Snkhe Batoi^s following ceased to mist. Although 
Choibalsang was already working closely with two secret Russian Com- 
munlsts^ and a Cornintem representative was able to reach L'rga in the 
same year, there was sdll in the dty a representative of the old Tsarist 
regime, named Orlov. Conservativt members of Sukhc Bator's foliow’- 
ing, including men who continiied: to be important in later years like 
Doksom and Danzan, ^ applied secretly to Orlov for aid, in spite of the 
fact that ^‘some: people say that be had connections with the Chinese". 
Uncertain what to do, Orlov replied that he could not forward anv 
communication unless it bore the seal of the Urga Hutufchm. ^ The 
Mongols who had approached Orlcrv then went to the Hutukhtu, but he 
put them off, saying '‘the time is not yet,” 

In revolutionary cases there are always strange contacts and cross- 
connections. It is definitely stated th.it **the feudal faction headed by the 
Bogda (the Hutukhtu) Were in contact with Sukhe Bator's secret group", 
bur “‘because they did not entirely trust him, thev were in search of 
other aid and support. Some of them wanted to rely on America, 
some to rcl y on J apan and the Russian White Guards ’Even those who 
leaned toward America and Japan, however, "'because thev did not very 
strongly believe” that help would be forthcoming, eventually "came to 
the point where they approved the propriety of the proposal to seek help 
from Soviet Russia". 

Eventually, tlieceforc, with all fiictions from the extreme left to the 
extreme right in search of foreign aid, and with all of them in touch with 
each other though not in alliance, a compromise was reached. Three 
appeals were sent out; to America, to Japan, and to Russia. It w'ss as a 
result of this compromise that Sukhe Bator and Choibalsanig were at last 
able to set out—still in the crowded year of 1910—on a mission to Soviet 
Russia, and to go not merely as the representatives of a small revolution- 
ary part}', but as the bearers of an official document stamped with the 
seal of the Urga Hutukhm. 

The events wdiich followed the granting of Russian aid are discussed 
by Mr. Filters. Sukhc Bator died ptemarurely in 19aj; and he died, 
like Sun \ at-sen, before the alliance between his original foUow'crs and 
his new% Communist-Influenced followers had settled into any long¬ 
term adjustrnent between Communist, pro-Communist, non-Communist 
and anti-Communist factions. Both men, moreover, died looking 
forward to policies of long-term alhmcc or fnendly association with 
Russia, but before the conditions of such an association could be seen 
clearly in the framework of world politics. 

After the deaths of Sukhc Bator and Sim Yat-sen, the parallels het- 
W'cen the revolutionary history of Mongolia and Qiiha give way to a 

“ This and the rotcgulag quotatiofu are from p. 55 of the JSra^jjr/is^. 
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sharp divergence. There were bitter conflicts within the rerolutionary 
coalition in both countries. In both coiinmes some poiidcal leaders 
were purged from office and some w*ere put to death. In Mongolia, 
however, the outcome was a continued coalition, under strong Conimu- 
nist or pro^ommunist leadershipj and a continued and strengthened 
association with Russia. In Chinn, the coalirion was broken up, the 
Communists were driven out of the ruling pam-, and ihe ofEcial policy 
became hostile both to domestic Communism and to Russia. 

The Mongol Revolution was successRil after 1921. It became 
still more firmly established after the death of the Urga Hutukhtu in 
1914, which made possible the adoption of a republican government, 
closdy modelled, like that of China, on the Soviet pattern. Like China, 
Mongolia also followed the Russian pattern in declaring only one party 
legal; but this part}", unlike the Kuornintang, has hcea consistently 
Manust in its aiiDS. As early as October, 1921:, the Mongolian People^s 
Revalutionary Pam- stated that its nlthnate aim was to pass '‘^through 
the achievement of state capitalism and Eimukaneously of collective 
methods of construction, thus bypassing the capitalist stage of develop¬ 
ment, to the attaimnent of communis 

The success of the nationalist revolution in Mongolia, the oried- 
tation toward Communism of the party which controls the countn-, 
and the dose association of Mongolia with Russia, both before and after 
the recognition of Mongol independence by China in 1945 arc insepa¬ 
rable from each other, but they are not one and the same thing. A 
policy of turning to Russia for aid, if the Mongols w'ere to be indepen¬ 
dent of Oiina in fict rather than in legal definition, would have been a 
necessity for any Mongol government. Even if the Mongols had 
follotvcd a hne of development comparable to that of Kemalist Turke}', 
they would like Kemalist Turkey have had to appeal to Russia for sup^ 
port; and in view of their weaker bargaining posirioii, they would have 
had to rely on Russia longer rhan Turkey did. 

This aspect of the recent political histoiy of Mongolia may best be 
defined by saying that while association with Russia was a foregone 
condusion, the degree of cordiality in relations w ith Russia w as not a 
foregone conclusion. The record shows, in &ct, that hlongol politics 
have largely taken the form of competitiQii betw een men who placed 
unquestioning confidena: in Russia and men who, while recognizing 
the ncccssiy of association w ith Russia, have attempted to avoid both 
complete integration with the policies of Russia and involvement with 
the policies of any counby not friendly to RupFia, For tliis second type 
of policy, w hich falb between conventional classifications and is hard to 
define, tiicre has until recently been no convenient term; but a. term has 
recendy come into use which describes it well; it is Titoism. 

5 * Kallinikov, ap. p. Si. the Pjrty Prrj^irt Fubmtnad tci tht Fourth 

Cong^ress Qt‘ the Fenpic'? Revnliitiynary Pafi;^ in 171:5, 
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Both left-wing anti right-wing Actors have entered into Mongolian 
tendencies toward TitoisnL One Russian ’writer* more than twenty 
years ago, describing the first big political crisis after Snthe Bator and 
his followcts had come into power after igzi, stated that a new Mongol 
^^boujgeois^^ class began to emerge, taking the place of the former 
Chinese and Russian mcrcliants. At the same time man y of the nobles, 
who had supported the nationalist movement undl the military 

forces and the ^"hite Guard Russians of Ungem-Sternberg had been 
cleared from the country, were now' anxious to conserve as much as 
possible of their old sodal preeminence. There was a natural alliance 
betw^een the ne’W' "bourgeois anxious to attain enough, political power 
to protect their new interests, and the old aristocracy', anxious to retain 
enough power to protect its old interests, inface of t^ socializing pres¬ 
sure of the Nationalist Part)'. Hiis alliance was further bolstered by the 
CTCtreme leftist faction within the Youth league, ’Wt hich had been orga¬ 
nized to expand and train the future membership of the Nationalist 
Party* (There are a number of indicatiojis that the Youth League, 
more than the Nationalist Party itself, w'as the focus of Marxist thiaking 
and Communist acd’viry in Mongolia after 1921)* 

It appears to be impossible to find in print a clear analysis of the 
theories and motives w'hich led these young leftists into an alliance with 
right-’flp'ing interests* In tetrns of the ijzo's, it is probably not far¬ 
fetched to say that they W'ere influenced by at least the fringe of Trotskyist 
th ink i n g; that is, they believed in a cumulative world revolution which, 
would eventually drown their right-wing allies and at the same time 
cany' the left ’wing to triumph over the more cautious socializing pro¬ 
gram of the main body of the Nationalist Patty. In terms of the 1940'$ 
the suggestion may be hazarded that they wanted to push through the 
Mongol Revolution '‘^on their owm^^, without accommodating it to the 
pace or the needs cf developments in Russia* Hence the similarity to 
Titoism. 

The seriousness of this crisis was revealed when it came into the 
open at the Third Congress of the Nationalist Part)' in October, 1924, 
at a moment when the leader of the coalition, Danzan, ’W'as President of 
the Congress and Commander in Chief of the Mongol Armv- Danzan 
had been one of the original ^'enty folloivcrs of Sukhc Bator* In view 
of his prestige as one of the founding group of revolutionaries, his high 
political position, and his command of the Army, he should have been 
able to force through his policies if he had had any popular support 
worth mentioning. Yet before the Congress ’was over he had been 
arrested, convicted on charges of “economic counter-revolution" in 
collaborating in trade with Chinese merchants and helping them to 


KrilinUtav, ap. fi/,, pp. 7I-80. 

Ibid., p. Sa. See also Doksom* Rjpttrft p. 86. 
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collect their old debts, and executed—and there were no popular risings 
or ixtanifes rations to save him or to make his fall less disastrous. 

The next major crisis \^"as in Tjji-jr, when as a result of sua:ess in 
conBscating the properties of major princely families and ecclesiastical 
foundations, there developed, an ''eitrcmcly dangerous, harmful, and 
incorrect deviation to the left'*. ** Encouraged % their success, the 
enthusiasts of the left attempted to push on beyond state capitalism in 
major economic enteipiises and to enforce collectivization throughout 
the practices of livestock herding by which the ovet^vhelming majority 
of the population lived. This attempt \s.'as made at a time when the 
Mongols did not have even the mimmum backing of an industrial eco¬ 
nomy. With this kind of backing, the Russians had been able to enfortx 
coUcctivization, though at terrible cost; without it, the Mongols failed. 

The attempted forced march toward sodalizadon and collectiviza¬ 
tion frightened and antagonized the herdsmen who formed the main 
bulk of the population and who owned its chief economic resource, 
the flocks and herds. They regarded collectiTmtion not as a new form 
of ownership but as deprivation of ownership, and in resistance to it 
they slaughtered their cattle by the thousand. The whole attempt had 
to be abandoned, and the country' returned to private ownership of live¬ 
stock, modified by a strong emphasis on cooperative enterprises of all 
kinds as a means of turning the minds of the people toward the potential 
advantages of group enterprise in contrast with sole reliance on the enter¬ 
prise of the individual or the household, 

■Jbe importance of this crisis is that it indicates that the leftists 
undertook their program independently of the Russians j there is no 
evidence that the support of Russian mdustry and economic policy were 
thrown behind the drive for coUectivizatioiL The whole movement 
was one of ‘^Timism" in that it was an attempt to demonstrate, nor 
rightist antagonism to Russia, hut leftist independence of Russia, bv 
showing that Mongol leftists could do the same things as Russian leftists, 
without gearing thdr outlying area of socialism to the main area of 
socialism In Russia. 

Both after 19x4 and after internal crisis was followed by a 

return to closer coordination w ith Russia and Russian policies, economic 
as well as political, and by public and strongly worded protestations of 
complete reliance on Russia and complete trust in Russian good faith, 
on the part of the Mongolian People’s Revolutiooar)' Party' and its mos 
important individual spokesmen. 

The Western world does not have a complete enough record of the 
domestic politics ot the Mongolian People's Republic to understand it in 
even' or ever)' change of phase. We do have enough evidence, 
however, to say that the tone or style of politics has been set by compe- 
drion bctw'een nationalists, predominantly hlarxist in their thinking. 


“ Dokwm, Reptr/^ a 7- 
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whose central principle is tinqucstioning faith in Russia* and narionalists 
also prcdoiTunaiidy Marxist in their thinking, who from time to rime* 
have endeavoured to prove that the Mongols can move in the saole direc¬ 
tion as the Russiaas, but independently of theiiL (The diifejencc ran 
be defined as that between two columns moving on parallel lines. The 
‘^national*'' Marxists, not satisfied with advaiming on a. parallel line, &Dni 
rime to time attempt to push the head of their column forward imdl it is 
on a level with the head of the Russian column. The " fellow-travelling'^*' 
Marxists arc content to advance in echelon, parallel to the Russians* but 
with the head of their coiumn far behind that of the Russian column.) 

An economiG consideration of ovemditig imporrance, and a. ques¬ 
tion of psychological atritude toward it, combine to prevent this differ¬ 
ence from remaining in the plane of theory or ideology and persistently 
intrude it into the plane of working politics. In the highly competitive 
world politics of today a Socialist state miist, in order to have survivaJ 
value, rest upon a well-rounded, diversified economy. It must either 
have industry already, or be able to industrialize rapidly or effectively. 
Industry in Mongolia is still at a very low stage of development. To 
have an ^'independent” Socialism^ the Mongols mu$t draw on industrial 
resources. Should their primary effort, therefore, be to force the pace 
of their own industrialization, or should their primarj'' reliance be on the 
mdustry which already exists in the Soviet Union? 

The first alternative would require psychological as well as poliricaJ 
indcpcndcTice of the Russians. It would require years of heavy sacrifice 
from the prevailing livestock economy in order to finance "autonomous^^ 
industrialization. The second alternative—the one which hitherto has 
repeatedly prevailed—-permits not only maintenance but increase of the 
prosperity' of the herding economy, financing a much more gradual 
indus trial ira don, accompanted step by step by the technological training 
of Mongols to man industrj'’ as it expands. Tt also involves, however, 
a pst'cholcigical convictioti that reliance on Russian industry in the long 
intenm will not result in the Russians taking advantage of the Mongols 
^that the Russians w'ill not profiteer on the political and economic 
margin between what they get from Mongolia in livestock, livestock 
products, and taw materials, and "what they give to the Mongols in goods, 
services, industrial equipment, and technological and sdcndfic training 
in Russian institutions, 

A conrvicrion of this kind places a great strain on nationalism. The 
exploitation of the margin of superiority is the essential characteristic 
of imperialism, whatever the political structure of the imperial couotr)'. 
The difference between suspecting thcL such a mar gin exists and psycho¬ 
logical confidence that it does not exist, is what decides w^hethcr Mongols 
beheve that the relationship hetw'een their countr)' and Russia is still 
colonial, as it w^as in Tsarist days, or w^hether they genuinely believe that 
they enjoy that condition know'n as 'freal'^ equality'—than which no thing 
in the w'hole field of politics mote evasively eludes precise definition. 
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Oq the whole, it is dear that the suspicion that somehow the Rus¬ 
sians get more out of Mongolia than the Mongols get out of Russia has 
never died. It is equally clear, however, that the controlling majority 
in the Mongolian Pcople^s Rcvtjiutioimry Party has alw'ays staked its 
future on the belief that the innermost essence of the relationship with 
Russia is that ‘‘real" equality ’which it is so hard to define. 

The outstanding personal stTnbol of this faith in Russia is the 
present Premier, Marshal Gboibakang, His rise to fiill power as the 
successor of Sukhe Bator has been much slower than that of Stalin as the 
successor of Lenin or that of Chiang Kai-shek (for twenty years at least) 
as the successor of Sun Yat-sem The slowness of his emergence is 
indirect but suggestive evidence that the dying down of mental reserva¬ 
tions about the Russians, in Mongol polidcai life, has been slow. He 
is not, for instance, even mentioned m the Russian book on the Nation¬ 
alist Revolutionary Movciucnt, published in 1926, which has here been 
so often quoted, ® There is a marked di iTcrence betTveen the prominence 
of his name in. the biography of Sukhe Bator, published in 1942, and the 
bek of mention of him at tunes of crisis betw^een 1930 and the middle 
He appears lo have come first into full power in the middle 
1930's, when the Russia n s backed so strongly the resistance which the 
Mongols made against Japanese encroachments on their eastern frontier. 
While the Russians w cre fighting Hitler, he whole-heartedly carried out 
a poliqf^ of sending to Russia all the aid that Mongolia could provide, 
in full confidence that when the time name Russia in turn w'ould streng¬ 
then Mongolia's position in Asia, 

For the Western student of politics in Mongolia, and indeed 
throughout Asia, there arc two important questions to be ansTwered : 
Has the ‘"real” independence of the Mongols increased or decreased 
through their assodadon with Soviet Russia ? And relatively, has Mon¬ 
golia profited more by unbroken association with Russia than Turkey 
and Kuomintang China did by first associating w ith Russia and then 
breaking away from that association ? 

1 do not fed that I have the materials on which to base a definitive 
answer. There are, however, certain things that must be taken into 
considemdon in formulating any answer, 

Mongolia came through the y ears of the rise of Hitler and Japanese 
militarisni w'ith less suffering, bloodshed, and economic loss th^ any 
country in Asia. This good forcurtc w'ouJd have been impossible 
w ithout the dose association with Russia. Mongolia to^iay has an army 
which, though small (since the total population is somewhere between 
Soo.ooo and a million and a half J is probably the best and the best-equip¬ 
ped in Asia^ whereas the Turkish army has been described as having 

” KaUmfltoT, «>,, Cboihakuif is, htm ever^ incntiaried in Tsapkin"* recent 
book 00 the Moug^alian People’s Rq^ubUr (p. 49) n having been president of the 
fpccial comniiKion v^hich in 1929 btoke fcudzl power hf evpropfkttng the 

670 most povetful feudal aohEa and eceicaiijiical magnates. 
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"the best piiescrved obsolete equipment in Europe”, ^ The planes 
and tanks of the Mongol array are operated by Mongols, The speed 
and hitting power of the Mongol forces in die last days of the war against 
Japan were tximparable to Russ Lin standards of mobile warfare. 

On the indusiml side of the association with Russia, while the 
figures are scanty and often so veiled that it is impossible to state quan¬ 
tities, it is clear that industrialization has moved rather slowlv. The 
gap betft'een the Mongol level and the Russian, level has certainly not 
been dosed. In my opinion, it has been widened by the wartime indus- 
trialiaation of Siberia. On the other hand, the crainkig of Mongol per¬ 
sonnel appeam to have kept pace Vtith such industriali^tion as does 
exist, so that in industry and other new activities introduced into Mon¬ 
golia the percentage of Russians tends to decrease rather than to increase 
—a point which is of psychological as well as technical importance. 
According to an account published in 1956, 

The personnel of mechaniaed transport has been almost whoUy Mongol iacd. 
The number of Mongol vctcrinaries has risen from 19 to 70, the number 
of Mongols in medical institutions from 30 percent of the lotai number of 
employees lo 60 percent. All 137 teachers under the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion are Mongols. In the cooperatives, Mongols constitute 94 percent of 
the total personncL Wliile formerly the Mongols were either herdsmen or 
Utnas, wc now’ have Mongol drivers, iron-W’orkers, lathe operators, tanners, 
electrical workers, joiners, carpenters, miners, vetennattes, doctors, teachers, 
artists, writers, airmen, tank-drivers, artillerymen, etc. etc. 

According to Tsapkin, in the bandjcraft cooperatives, which increased 
from 14111 1931, w'ith 694 w'orkets to 198 In 1946 with 12,090 workers, 
the percentage of Mongols increased from 34 percent in 1937 to 91 per¬ 
cent in 1940+ 

Atr. Tsapkin^s ligures Include 941 vetermntics in 1947, in the Minis¬ 
try of Livestock alone, plus 3,439 'Veterinary sanitarians"’; an increase 
of medical stations from 20 in 1940 to 32 in 1947, and of hospitals from 
17 to 31 in the same period, and of “feldsher stations” (healtii stations) 
from ij7 to 316. 

Education is stated to have developed even more rapidly. In 
according to the same source, 12 primary- schools W'crc opened. 
By 1947 the number had mcreased to 321, with 42,110 students. The 
mcreasing number of primaiy school graduates made it possible to 
increase middle schools and "not full” middle schools (equivalent to 
junior high schools) from iz in 1940 to 39 in 1947, ipith 10,478 students. 
A Government University w^as opened in 1942, wdiich in 1947 had 
663 students and six faculties: axtotcchnic; vetcrinarj-; medical; physical 
and mathematical; philological; and sodal sciences. 

**■ Robert P, Martin* Overseas New Agieecy dispatch of Oct. 25, tg+S, from 
Istanbul. 

•• R^JOrt by Amor* pre£3Led tu Doksom, Report, p. 66. 
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These figtLEta^ twgcthci with those on the deveiopmeiu: of mdustri' 
given in Chapter I, TV'hile thev cinnor support any categoricaJ sEatements 
about the Mongolia of today^ do iniiicatc the increase of activities of a 
inotkrn kind, v^ ithout which mere pohtical dL-clication would not make 
Mongolia a “modem" country. The list of modem occupations is 
impressive to anyone who has been acquiiinted for twenty years, as I 
have been, with the Gontrasting stagnation of life in Inner Mongolia. 
As for the traditional occupation of herding, I saw in 1944 several 
camps in the vicinity of Ulan Bator, where people 'were gathering for 
the annual national festival. Clothes and silver omameots were visible 
evidence of a more general prosperity than lias esisted anywhere in 
Inner Mongolia for many years. Perhaps even more striking was the 
readiness with which people aosw^ered questions about the amount of 
livestock they owned; throughout, Alongolia, as thtoughout China, 
vague or clear answ'crs to such questions infallibly reveal W'hether people 
feel politically insecure or secure. 

To carrj" development further, a five-year plan was announced in 
T94S, to be completed in 1952. As in Russia, where the first five-year 
plan was undertaken wben, a generation ago, more than half of all pro¬ 
duction W'as still in private hands, the Mongol five-year plan starts in a 
country in which the most Important form of property is livestock, 
privately owned. The Mongol plan aims at a number of elemcntarv 
improvements which could not rapidly be carried out by individuals. 
Among these are making more pastures available bv the planned digging 
of wells, and protection against winter losses by a double program of 
growling hay for w'intcr feed and building corrals as storm-shelters. 
Neither collectivization nor large scale agricultutal settlement is aimed 
at under the plan. A doubJmg of industrb] output is planned, however 
—especially in industries w^hich process meat, hides, footw'car, and other 
products and by-products of a pastoral economy. * 

Relatively to such countries as China or Turkey, the position of 
Mongolia must be lodged on the total evidence. The burden of this 
evidence is dear' there is no small countn", and no economicallv back¬ 
ward or undeveloped country, that has “real” independence in tie sense 
of being able to conduct either its political or its economic life in total 
disregard of whether other, more pow'ciful countries are displeased. 
In this sense, Turkey and Kuomintang China, w^hose economies have 
not been integrated wfith .America as that of Mongolia is integrated with 
Russia, are not as dependent on America as the Mongolian People's 
Republic is on Russia; but they can not be called independent. 

The degree of rebtivc independence, moreover, cannot be measured 
by the view' that .Americans hold of Turkc)- or China, or that Russia 
holds of Mongolia. There is a further degree of relativity to be consi¬ 
dered, and that is w hether the Mongols feel that they arc better off than 

■* N. V. Tsapkiru RrjpM'hi (Mcwiov, 1540). p. ff. 
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the Chinese, or vthefher the Chinese feel they are better aff than the 
Mongols. j\ particuLiriy sensitive indc^ is the feeling of Mongols in 
Inncx Mongolia, between China on the one side and the Mongolian 
People's Republic on the other, who have been snccessivdjr the vicrims 
of Chinese colom^arion policies, Japanese Impedaiism, and Chinese 
ddl war. 

On this outer edge of relative values, the feelings of the people 
who are themselves involved arc subject to rather rapid change^ There 
was an interesting rex^eladon of attitude in the statements made by two 
Mongol officers who deserted in the snmmcr of 1947 to join what they 
thought of as the American side. The fact that they deserted showed 
that there are areas of discontent. The form in which they espressed 
their discontent showed that they were not thinking of Mongolia as a 
sateihtc country in contrast to China, as a bfee country. They declared 
that their countiy^ was overrun by Russians, but they ako revealed that 
they thought that China was “an American colony-'.*^ They were 
therefore trying to make comparisons between what they themselves 
thought of as less endurable and more endurable conditions of subject 
or satellite status. 

This kind of comparison is made by some Mongols in Inner Mon¬ 
golia as well as by some Mongols in Outer Mongolia. In 1946 1 was told 
by an Inner Mongolian prince, living under Kuomintang jurisdiction in 
China, that he “hoped^' that his son had succeeded in escaping across 
the feontier into the Mongolian People's Kepublie, 

It is on this changeable fringe of opinion that the main competition 
is taking place in our time, in power polidcs, in narionalism and inter¬ 
nationalism, and in adherence to ideologies. In this competition the 
Russians have in the Mongolian People's Republic an ally with vreali: 
spots—as is shown by the desertion of army officers—but on the whole 
a strong and loyal ally, and an aJIjr whose neighbors probably look upon 
it mom often with envy than with disdain. Whether such people 
continue to think that the Mongols are well off and the proportions in 
which they mix admiration and condemnation, w'ill not depend solely 
on the future treatment of the Mongols by the Russians. 'They will be 
influenced at least as much by the treatment that they thcmsi^vcs get 
from jVmerica, 


Chriitdpbcr Raod, vnpubhsbcd notra of on inicrricw with these tw'o Mon^li. 



SATELLITE POLITICS: THE MONGOLL^N PROTOTYPE * 


In contemporary world politics we have to reckon udth a number 
of kinds of subordinate states. They represent not only different degrees 
but diflb renr metliods of subordination. Even in alliances, there ts 
almost never perfect equality of strength^ and therefore of inidative, 
between two ^cs. Quite Ecqueotiy, indeed, the dispajaty is so great 
that the oniooklng world has no doubt whatever which of the two is 
subordinating itself to the other for the sake of the protection that it 
derives from the alliance. It would he absurd, however, to say that in 
all t^es of legally equal but politically or militarily unequal ahiance the 
weaker ally is a satellite* 

From the alliance between states of unequal power, the kinds of 
subordination range through the sphere O'f influence, the protectorate, 
the colony, the puppet state, and what one writer has called the client^’ 
state. ^ It should be possible to arrange these in a graduated scale 
(which 1 have not attempted here) and to find in that scale the proper 
place for the satelhte, if we wish to iisc tloat term as an exact definition 
in political science* No attempt is usually made, however, to use the 
term with precision, because under the conditions of the cold war it has 
come, instead, tp be used loosely as a term of opprobrium for the coudi- 
tions that are disliked by the Western world when a state i$ under the 
domination of the Soviet Union. In a general way, the prevailing usage 
implies that a satellite state is cither practically tbc same tHng as a colony, 
or practically identical with a puppet state. * 

Yet the differences arc there, to he analj^d and compared. A 
colony represents collective chattel slavery* The territory and all the 
people in it ate the Collective propert)-- of the people of the owning 
country. ^ Ojlonles can be and have been sold. A puppet differs from 
a colony in that the rulmg sure, after having Imposed control over the 
puppet by force, has reasons of its own for setting up a fiction of inde¬ 
pendence instead of asserting title of ownership. The classic modern 

* Fiom: Pefitieal Quarisrij (DenTer), 

* Joseph R. Levenson, '‘Western Powers and Chinese Rcvolutkins; The l^irtcrn 

of InretTcnrion^', Again. XXVJ (l 5 J j}p P ■ J- Ltvensem describe^ as "diems" 

the Qunese war-lord gover nmenTS that boeb were open ta eoeicion by foreign powers 
and were supported by foreign powers agaim: iheir own mtl-foreign nationalists. 

* Owen Latrimdrc. "Hvad forstaar man ved en vaiabtiU?"', Po^Ukta (K5I ben- 
ha vn), September 14, 195;!- 

■ Owed LatdicDrc, "Asia in a New World Drdcr”, Funifft Po!t^ R^ti, XVm 
(September t94^}, P- t^j. 
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example i$ Japan’s control of Mandiukuo. In both the colony and the 
puppet state some of the suhordinatctl people take scfvitc iindcf the 
controlling group; but everybody knows which man does this because 
he has to get along somehow, and is therefore not to be considered a 
traitor and not to he despised, and which man does it out of stibscr\ncncc 
or greed, and is therefore to be despised and hated. In both the colony 
and the puppet state the dream of nationalism is to become completely 
separate from the controlling power. Even where, under colonial 
domination, people take all the education they can get from their rulers 
in order to meet the demand that they ^^qualify” for self-government, 
and some individuals become to an amazing extent masters of the alien 
standards (as did, for mLamplc, so many Indians and Pakistanis), the 
unquenchable aspiration is still "the right to be difierent.^^ 

In these respects, there are the following significant differences in 
a satellite state: 

r) The relationship comes about partly because the controlling state 
wants it that wav, but that is not the whole store. 

i) It also comes about partly because there ate people in the satellite 
state who their country to be a satellite, and this not merely for the 
sake of getting jobs as agents of the controiting power, but because they 
want to make over their society in the same way that the controlling 
country is m aking over its sodcry; they want to converge on the same 
line of evolution as the country to whi ch they attach themselves. Instead 
of being coucerned with "the right to be different", they aspire to "the 
opporttmirt' to he the same/' Tlius separation is inherent in colonial 
narionalism, while eventual association with the controlling country^, 
perhaps in some kind of federal union, is inherent in satellitism. 

3) As far as my knowledge goes, this conscious political element in 
a country that becomes a satellite is always a minority; but a minority that 
has a disproportionate infliicnce because the moment of decision arises 
when other groups, which taken together are in fact the majority, arc 
more afraid of some other country' or countries than they are of the one 
into whose orbit the conscious minority wants to bring them as a satel¬ 
lite. In the case of Mongolia, which is of special interest as Russia’s only 
prewar satellite, the "other country'" w'as always China, with Japan on the 
horbon (and in the 1930*5 well this side of the hotiron) as a second 
menace. Whenever the objection was raised: "We don’t want to come 
too much lijider Russia’s power", the crushing answer was: "Well, if 
you want the Chinese back...." (Compare the fear of Germany iu the 
cases of, cspcdally, Poland and Czechoslovakia among the Soviet Union’s 
European satellites.) Nevertheless, throughout the 1930*5 and £9jo’s, 
there were always other minorities, though they were never decisive in 
numbers or influence, which did believe that it was possible to make au 
alternative deal with China or Japan. There was even,^ at one time, a 
quite unrealistic hope among a few that America might be induced to 
extend protection, over Mongolia, This explains why recent Mongol 
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poUtiul history is full of ckarges and coantccchafges of subserrience to 
fordgnccs* The pro^Russtans habitually accuse thdr opponents of being 
foreign agent!;, and when anti-Russians succeed in geiiing out of Mon¬ 
golia they accuse die pro-Russians of subservience and of selling out the 
country. ^ 

Both polidcal scientists and historians niigkt u-tll pay more attention 
to problems of what might be called “negative cause^’; the ptoblcuis; 
that arise when choice of the direction in which one wants to go is confus¬ 
ed by the pressures and cuicrgendes of the situation from which one 
wants to escape. They go far toward csplaining why so often in history 
pwople have marched backward into the future; they were hacking into 
the unknown not becanse they all wanted to go there (though some of 
their leaders did), but because they were retteating from something that 
they did know', and feared. 

In a book that has just been published I have tried both to describe 
and to illustta-te these problems as they are exempli ii&A in the nationalist 
and revolutionary histoiy- of Outer Mongolia (the Mongolian People’s 
Republic), with considerable reference also to Inner Mongolia. ^ Tliat 
book, however* had to be written under conditions that made quite 
impossible an orderly routine of reading, note-taking, and composition; 
and then there followred a long delay before publication. As a conse¬ 
quence, it does not take into consideration some important source 
material, notably a long article by Professor Poppe of the University of 
Washington; “ and he in turn dtes other sources to which 1 have even 
yet had no access, probably the most important being a collection of 
articles published by the Soviet Academy of Sdcnces. ^ Professor Poppe 
held a high position in the Soviet Union as the director of Mongol studies 
in the Academy of Sdcnccs, the University of Leningrad, and the Institute 
ot Oriental Languages* in the 1530’s, at the same time when I was stu- 


* See, for exuaplc. Captain Bimba (a Mongcl wh& defected to tbc hponese]. 
Krajit^a rttAa naJ Viuihiui p*Rcd Hand over Outer Moiiigolia"J (Shanghai, 

njl.). This WM published ducing the war under Jupancir: occopailon. 

' Owen Latitmorc, K!i 3 fhfts/iiJ!i snJ Rnfafuitaa tit (Lcidcn-Ncw York. 

1S5J)- 

■ N. N. Poppe, “Maitgorskaya Natodnaya Kcspublika" (“The h£ongolnn 
People’s Republic"), in Vtunik (JouttuiI') of the Inedmt po Izuoheniyu liiodi i 
KiJ’iury SSSR (Institute for the Study of the History and Culture of the USSR) 
(Jtunciwn), No. 4 (i i), July-August 195^. An article by the same author in a later 
issue. No, I (i4}.Fcb,-March, 195 J, of the sitiic jourrul deals with “Mongoluvcdciiie 
T SSSR" P'Mongot Studies in the USSR") and conmins soppJementary political 
comments. 

’ M^n^t A’anwhitjfii Rispt&Uks ("The ilongoban People % Rcpublk”) 
(Moscow, 1951), This U a coUection of amdes by various hands. A later eoUcc- 
doQ of articles, not cited by Poppe and not jrct seen by me, is htorijit Mmig^zka, 
Narairo/ RMspiAUM ("History of the Mongolian People's Rqjuhlic") (Moscow, 1934). 
This WM coTTi piled ]ointly by a cominittcc of the Soviet Academy of Sciences and the 
Committee of Sciences uf the Mongolian Penpic'a Republic, 

> See his ankle “Mongolovcdcnie v. SSSR", ^p. cii^ p. jo. 
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dying Mongol questions from the Inner Mongolian side, in the areas of 
Chinese and Japanese pressure, -whicli gives me un espcdallv keen interest 
La his views* 

Mongolia is clearly the prorot)^e of tl:ic modern satellite state, since, 
as previously stated, it wa$ the only preaiar Soviet satellite ‘ “ hut if it is to 
be stmiied a$ the profot}'pe, when are we to set the date at which it began 
to be a satellite? It is my contention that Outer Mongolia was first a 
satellite of Tsarist Russia from 1911 to the Russian Revolution and then 
became a satellite of Soviet Russia. The question Is important because, 
if my view is correct, it means that by eliminating what is different in the 
two periods we can arrive at a conception of satcllitism per fe; and satel- 
iitism jfwr st, I submit, is the state of a ffair s, that I have sketched above— 
the interest of the controlling state in acquiring the satelhte; the existence 
of a minority group in the subordinate state that wants the sateUite rela¬ 
tionship; and the prevailing fear that other alternatives are worse, which 
enables the minority to induce the majority to go along. IF these consi¬ 
derations are valid, then the Tsarist-Mongol reiaLionship was one of 
satdlitism, even though the iniensity of polidcaj life was not what it 
became later, in the Soviet period. 

Professor Poppe, on the other hand, distinguishes four stages : 
1} Mongolia as 2 Qiincse dependency, until 1911; 1) mdepcndence, 
be ginn i ng in 1911; 5) a change in the form of the state, to a *Teople^s 
Republic'which did not take place unal 1924; 4) final reduction to 
satclhcc status, i5i35’'3iS, ^ As his view and mine diverge to this extent 
at the very beginning, it is not surprising that wc differ even more m our 
interpretation, of later stages. Wc differ especially in our evaluation of 
two important aspects of what was going on: the effect on the Mongols 
of the policies of China and Japan, and the nature of the internal politics 
of a satelilie state. 

On the first aspect, one is hardly aware, while reading Poppe, of the 
accelerating encroachment of the Chinese on Inner Mongolia after 1911, 
followed in the i9JO*s by tlie remorseless encroachment of fapan on 
both Chinese and Mongols* It was common Alongol knowledge that 
wherever the Russians trod they did not hesitate in saying what they 
wanted and in hringing their infiaence to bear; but it was equally com¬ 
mon knowledge that wherever the Chinese colonized, the Mongols 
either had to leave their land (usually without compensation) or. If they 
remained, were docitued to sink to the level of the poorest Chinese, at the 


* It wiy be that I was the first tti apply this term to the Monf^ollan People's 
Republic, makiag ^iatinetiona between it and the puppet state qf Alaucbukud* Sec 
Owen Lattimore, "The Hisvqiica .1 Sctrtng of Iruser Mongolian Nationilism'', Poiijjc 
A^iiiri^ IX (I93&), p, 3, 

A difference is that die Ttjtriat-iitclliic rclaciLFaihiip assumed the maintenaocc 
stratiiied aociety in both oountrics, while the EHivict-satellitc relationship assumes 
a fevotutionary rcimkJne of iodLrtjr in both countries. 

^ Poppe, "Mongol'skayii Narodiiaya Respublika", sp. tit., pp* 7, 19* 
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&am£ time losing thdr language and their identity as a people. Moreo¬ 
ver, land ''deals'" were frequently carried out by ptktccs and the heads of 
rich monasteries, who got out of the sqiice>:c with money for themselves 
at the expense of the rest of the Mongols* This resulted in creating an 
anti-prince, anti-dcrical factor in Mongol politics long before there 
any question of revolutionary propaganda either from Russia or from 
China. When the Japanese came on the scene they favored the Mongols 
against the Chinese, but worked through the princes; and the conse¬ 
quence was that if a Mongol thought it possible to deal with the Japanese 
he had as a concomitant to accept a Mongol political stmeture in which 
the aristocracy and the church received foreign support. Conversely, 
if he thought that Japan was more dangerous than the Soviet Union, 
he had to accept the limitation of defendidg^ against Japan, a Mongol 
state that was anti-prince and anti-clcricaL 

Poppe says, with no reference to outside events, that the "linal 
destruction" of Outer Mongolian independence was in 1955-35; but 
outside events were, 1 think, of clinching importance. In 1951 the 
Japanese had invaded Manchuria; in 1952 they had set up the puppet 
state of Manchukuo; in 1555 they had taken the pro^dnee of Jchol, with 
an important Mongol poptilatiori, and added it to Manchukuo; and in 
1951-56 they were probing farther west into Inner Mongolia* Cruel 
things were done in Outer Mongolia in those years by men who consid¬ 
ered that there were two prime necessities; to make ready against the 
danger of Japanese attack, and to make Sure of Russian support. Nation¬ 
al emergency may or may not be a moral justification, but in politics 
it is a reality’. Even in a country like the United States, that has not only 
a democratic form of government, bur a genuinely democratic society, 
one may recall the totalitarian thoroughness of thedeponation of Amer¬ 
ican dti^eng of Japanese ancestry from the Pacific Coast after Pearl 
Harbor. 

Poppe goes so fat as to dismiss with contempt a statement by a 
Soviet author that Mongolia's later association with the Soviet Union 
in the was a "decisive factor, which determined not only the external 

but also the internal policy of the Mongolian People's Rqoublic from 
1941 to 1945". Poppe comments: "This phrase tells all, because to 
transform one's whole intirrml policy [his italics] and subordinate oneself 
to a war which is being earned on by another country is something that 
can be done only by satellites and not by independent countries". ^ 
This implies that a satellite has no self-interest* Yet it seems obvious 
to me, and I think it ts^as probably obvious to Mongols, that Mongolia 
had a vi^ interest in supporting the Soviet Union. It was only because 
Mongolia lay under the shelter of Soviet protection that it was not over- 
run by Japan. The Japanese actually did assault the frontier, but were 

IhiA., p. 19. 
p* zo. 
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thtowa back—and they could not have been thrown back without Soviet 
aid. The Mongols came out of the war with the IndisputahJe benefit 
of not having been invaded and conquered. 

1 similarly disa^ee with Poppers flat statement that “the participa¬ 
tion of the Mongols in military activities against Japan [in was not 
dictated by serious military considerations, but was merelv an adroit 
move of the Krc^llin''^ ** Apart from the tact that Japan had attacked 
them in the recent past, the Mongols by taking part in the war enor¬ 
mously enhanced their prestige in Inner Mongolia and in China; and by 
declaring war for themselves they emphasized the fact that, though a 
satellite, they were yet a separate country and people. (Compare and 
contrast the Indian objection to being 'Medarcd into’' the war by Great 
Britain, a mode of procedure which emphasized Indians colonial status.) 

On the nature of politics within a satellite stare, Poppe treats the 
Mongols as if they were limp and almost lifeless pawns, pushed around 
the chessboard by Russian hands. At the verj' beginning of the shift 
from Tsarist to Soviet ascendancy, he deprecates the importance of 
Sukebatur, the Mongol revolutionary leader. Lenin and Sun Yat-sen, 
he says, created situations in Russia and Chinaj but what happened in 
Mongolia was a wholly secondary consequence of events in China and 
Russia. It seems to me that this is an incompetent analysis. One 
might perhaps legitimately hold that Lenin, Sun Yat-sen, and Sukebatur 
all three ^^created” their revolutions (I do not believe this myself), or one 
might hold that all three exploited revolutionary opportunities arising 
out ot conditions which they had not themselves created (and this is 
what I believe); but there is no legitimate reason for saying that tw-o did 
one tiling while one did the other. 

We know all too little about satellite politics, but w t know enough, 

I think, to show the interest of ttjing to find out more. 1 do not doubt 
that the merdy subservient individual is one type of satellite poMtidan- 
but 1 think that there are also others, Poppe himself gives the example 
of a Buryat Mongol, resident in Outer Mongolia (later purged), who in a 
book printed In Mongol accused the Russians of *^red. imperialism''— 
and this was in igifi, two years after the establishment of a new regime 
in the form of a People's Republic. “ 

p. ZT. 

^ N. N. Foppe, b a book review in the XXXIX {1949-^0). p. jy, 

commenting on the IntruduetLgn (by Owen Lattiniorc} to Getsrd Nf, Fritcre, Ovftr 
Maji£!t/is ami Its IntemalioMai Fesitica (BaltdinoifCj T949}. 

“ Poppe. “ftEongol'ikays Nitodnaya Respublika". p. 15, Thia and 

other purge cases involved tht important issue of “paa-MongoIisin". on whidi tbeje 
ia unfortuoaiclj' no toum to comincnc here, except to point out, as Poppe docs noi, 
the signiSf^nt citent to which ‘*pan-Mongul“ Icadcis vctc Buryats. Kalrrukii, 

Inner Xfongolkn nationalists, not natives of Outicr Mongolia. Kepiesenting weak 
minority groups., tbey could 5CC an liltfantagc in jiMOtktkis with a “greater Mon¬ 
golia , &om£ Khalkha (Outer Moitgolian) jMongols were ntiractcd hy the idea, 
hut on the whole they hesitated to take on &ingc minorides wbn would create add!- 
tional pmbleiDfl without bringing in adequate resourocs for solving the problems. 
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Wc have a starting point for further analysis. The fact that the 
satellite as a whole moves in the orbit of the dominant state means— 
if we grant that one of the factors in the satellite is a group which wants 
to move in that orbit—that the key group in the satellite seeks out, of its 
own accord, the key group in the dominant state. We must also allow 
for a complicating ficton that of the one-party state. Where the poli¬ 
tical system forbids the formation of open, declared majority and minor¬ 
ity parties it seems inevitable that half-hidden cliques will form, which 
compete against each other as open parties do, but with an increased 
bitterness because the cliques are supposed to be loyal to the same prin¬ 
ciples and the same program. Differences of opinion tend to become 
labeled as “treacheries’* rather than “alternatives”, and those in control 
call themselves “orthodox” and all others “deviationists”. It seems clear 
that the one-party system accounts for much of the vidousness of the 
political “in-fighting” in Soviet and Soviet-satellite states; and this is 
true also of other one-party states, like Kuomintang Cliina. 

If the key group in the satellite state seeks out the key group in the 
dominant state, then it seems obvious that satellite minority and oppK>- 
sidon groups can find elbow-room for action only by seeking out minor¬ 
ity and opposidon groups in the dominant state. We, should 'not, as 
Poppe seems to assume, look only for factions of the dominant state 
intriguing in the satellite state, but for a two-way process in which aedve 
forces within the satellite seek out sympathy and support in the domi¬ 
nant state. 

I should like to go further and suggest, as a possibility worth dis¬ 
cussion, that the phenomenon wc now call “Titoism” is related to these 
tensions of satellite polirics: that conformity is the centripetal force and 
Titoism the centrifugal force inherent in the satellite rcladonship. It 
may be that Titoism arises under condidons which lead the key group 
in the satellite to sympathiae with an opposidon group in the dominant 
state, instead of being convinced that the key group in the dominant 
sute is its natural ally, as in “normal” satellite polidcs; while conversely 
the opposidon group within the satellite which is regarded as “devia- 
donist” seeks the support of the “orthodox” group within the dominant 
state. 

These ate only suggesdons made in passing, in the hope of opening 
up a wider discussion. The point I want to make here is that 1 think 
Poppe makes the polidcal figures of Mongolia too passive, too subordi¬ 
nate. At one point, tor example, he brushes aside a suggestion of mine 
that in the “left deviation” of 1932, when the Mongols unsuccessfully 
tried to force collectivization, “the whole movement was one of‘Titoism’ 
in that is was an attempt to demonstrate, not rightist antagonism to 
Russia, but leftist independence of Russia, by show'ing that Mongol 
leftists could do the same things as Russian leftists, without gearing thdr 
outlying area of socialism to the main area of socialism in Russia”. 

” Lanixootc. lacrodoction to Frhen, ep. cit. 
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Poppc says that they were not Titoists but leftist represenutives of the 
Comintern, who were later recalled (by Russia) and punished. “ The 
dificrence between us is that Poppc seems to see the Mongols who were 
involved in this and other matters as insignificant subordinates, trotting 
around and doing whatever they were told to do by one or another 
Russian; I sec them as driven by real convictions of their own, wanting 
to do what they did, and engaged in real controversies with other Mon¬ 
gols, regardless of whether their actions can also be described as obeying 
orders or disobeying them. 

1 am not sure whether this dificrence may be more one of emphasis 
than of substance, but I am sure that it is important. In order to follow 
the matter up and reach a better understanding of satellite politics we 
need much wider compiarisons between Mongolia and the Soviet Euro¬ 
pean satellites; between the loyal satellites and Yugoslavia, the only 
successful rebel satellite, and between subordinate relationships in the 
world of Western and Asian—politics. Indeed, this article may well 
end with a question mark. It was recently in the news that ‘"a Japanese 
spokesman’* suggested that Japan supply arms to Israel, to offset the 
Soviet-satelhte supply of a rm s to Egypt. This, he added, could only 
be done if the United States indicated approval, since Japanese-made 
arms arc now dead copies * of American originals, and cannot be 
exported without American permission. Here we have industrial 
mtegration, military' co-ordination, and total subordination of policy. 
Should we therefore describe Jap^ as a satellite of the United Sutes, 
or are there differences that make it preferable to use some other term ? 


“ Poppc, book review. 9p, (U. 
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CHINESE COLONlZ.\TION IN MANCHURIA 


There axe stoking differences between Manchuria and other regions of 
pioneer settlement. The tension of intemadonal affurs alone is enough 
to distinguish it not only from Australia, the Argentine, or northwest 
Canada but even from the regions of European settlement in Africa, 
where the international and racial factors differ not in degree but in kind 
from those of northeastern Asia. Historically Manchuria is a part of 
the great migration ground of eastern and central Asia. In our t«nv» 
the torra of migration is changing, but migration here is no new thing. 


Cultures Old and new 


So tar from being a ‘‘virgin*^ coimtry, as is so commonly assumed, 
Manchuria is a vast territory with an important regional, racial, a nd 
cultural history of its own. The problems of m(^em colonization 
cannot be dealt with simply in terms of the numbers of colonists who 
settle annually and the number of new commercial opportunities created. 
Historical forces, which influence the affairs of the living, must be taken 
into consideration. Time and again races emanating from Manchuria 
and still to a certain extent represented there—of whom the most impor¬ 
tant now are not the Manchus but the Mongols—have led or shared in 
conquests of China and have established in China dominions of greater 
or less territorial extent in which the Chinese became politically a subor¬ 
dinate race. In fact China's immediate title to Manchuria derives histor¬ 
ically from the conquest of China by the hianchus. In earlier periods, 
however, China had exercised a certain sovereignty over parts of Man¬ 
churia. Signs of the influence of Chinese culture can be detected in the 
remotest parts of the country and must often antedate by generations 
the actual arrival of Chinese colonists in decisive numbers. 

mere fact that the Chinese have a highly developed individual 
civilization is enough to place Manchuria, with Mongolia and Chinese 
Turkestan, in a different category from all the other great regions of 
the world that are now being settled and civilized for the first time. 
This ought to be a glaring truth, but it has never been so treated. As a 
spectacle the Chinese colonization of Manchuria is so magnificent, the 
millions taking part and the rapidity of their spread have such a dramatic 
appeal, that there cannot but be a tendency among Westemers—espe- 


* Pronu Tht CtogTApbUul Rtrtew^, XXII, No. 2 (April 19^2). 
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dally in a nation like America with a strong and highly sentimentalized 
pioneering tradition—to regard it as a spectacle in their own manner . 

What is true is that the necessities of Manchuria arc imposing on 
the Qiincsc an increased use of Western borrowings—which explains 
the relative material ''progressiveness*' of Manchuria in comjxirison 
with the rest of China—and that parallel with the Chinese expansion, 
in a characteristically Chinese manner, throughout Manchuria there 
is a direct application of Western methods, in the full Western manner, 
by Japan in the zone of the South Manchuria Railway and by Russia 
in a somewhat modified manner in the zone of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. The upshot of the present crisis will be a dedsion as between 
the master)’ of the Chinese by the Western methods and the survival 
of the Chinese manner in spite of the Western methods that the Chinese 
tradition is increasingly forced to employ. This may completely alter 
the complexion of colonization and the colonial problem in Manchuria. 
In the meantime Westernization is not, as is too generally assumed, the 
solution of all the problems ol the rapid Chinese expansion, but is in 
fact the most ambiguous of the problems raised by tl^t expansion. 

Now the men of action in China and Manchuria are, of necessity, 
men who have spontaneously emerged from the background of the 
genuine C h i ne se tradition. They are willing to use information of the 
Western type as a method of dealing with the West, but the vital processes 
of Chinese affiurs they continue to handle in the Chinese manner. Even 
when we are in possession of facts, we do not necessarily know how they 
will be used in action. There is no other explanation of the phenome¬ 
non that the average study of Manchurian conditions, however convinc¬ 
ing, fact by fact, may be the information that it retails, docs not convey 

an impression of the whole truth about what is happening_still less 

about the way things happen. It must be emphasized that there cannot 
be any adequate study of Manchurian colonization until allowance is 
made for the essential difference between this field and the regions of 
pioneer settlement dominated by the Western tradition. 


The Regionalism of Manchuria 

The modem Chinese colonization of Manchuria began in the 1890's, 
following on measures adopted by the Imperial (Manchu) government, 
which modified the theory and practice of land tenure and imparted in 
important respects a fresh character to the process of colonization. A 
word, however, must first be said about the character of the earlier 
colonization. Wherever the old populations and old social conditions 
of Manchuria can still be deteaed it is easy to discern the effects of a 
well defined historical process: the periodic assault on China of bar¬ 
barian tribes from the north, alternating \idth Chinese reactions which 
threw back the invaders and extended Chinese authority and influence 
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Map of Manchuria shoving the provincial diviaktos, chief towns, and 
railways. The former designation of the “Three Eastern Provinces" has lately 
replaced by that of "Four Northeastern Provinces” with the addition of Jchol to 
Heilungkiang, ICtrin, and Liaoning. Scale of map, approximately t i 14,000,000. 


into bArb&tijLn territories. There is no opportunity here to go into the 
profound importance of the Great Wall in this connection: it must suiHcc 
to mention the significance of the country immediately north of the Wall 
as the ^^rcservoir*’ area of the successive northern invaders of China. 

The ^rlanchu conquest of 300 years ago demonstrates most clearly 
a process that must have accompanied cs’cry previous conquest of the 
hianchu type. In this '^reservoir'', dominating the Great Wall by 
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\'imie of the plateau fomution of Inner Mongolia, was repeatedly 
established a population composed of tribal followers of the conquest 
who remained outside of the conquered territory but were idendhed 
with the alien dynasty within the Wall. It supplied otiicials and troops 
to parddpate in the rule of China and drew b;om China a great deal of 
wc^th in the form of subsidies to the tribal chiefs. The ^^banner’* tribes 
of Inner Mongolia, who extend eastward into western Liaoning Pro¬ 
vince, are a living survival of the *^reser\'oir’' system. 

The ''reservoir^' region, both during periods of barbanan ascend¬ 
ancy and periods of Chinese ascendancy, is to be regarded as the key to 
the sovereignty of North China—often of all China. It therefore has a 
regional importance which transcends both its racial and its cultural 
importance. However triumphant the northward spread of Chinese 
power, any Chinese population flowing into the “re5cr\^oir" region 
inevitably becomes even more conscious of the fact that it can now 
exerdse a control over the affairs of China behind it than that it can 
press fonvard to fresh conquests of barbarian territories. 

The cnidal importance of such a regionalism, oriented as it is 
towrard China with a tenadty apparently not to be overcome by any 
rise of nationalistic feeling, can hardly be exaggerated in a study of 
Chinese colonization beyond the Great Wall. A regionalism of this 
kind enters into the blood, it survives changes in the type of dvilization 
and defles intellectual definitions of policy and expansionism. That 
this regionalism does survive suid that it produces an inner discord in 
Manchurian aflairs is proved by the categorical differences in temper and 
execution between Manchurian frontier policy, whether the frontier is 
Mongol, Russian, or Japanese, and the policy of that other inward- 
fadng frontier still essentially defined by the Great WalL The fact that 
the problem of regionalism as a dangerous obstacle is instinctively 
appredated is borne out by the strong feeling among Chinese that the 
regional term "^Manchuria'\ used in all foreign languages, ought to be 
discontinued. 


An 1 nw^ari>-F.\cing Frontier 

Western opinion generally has been misled by the extraordinary acceler¬ 
ation in contemporary colonization and exploitation in Manchuria 
into the bchef that ‘*thc Manchurian question" is essentially a problem 
of the New World; that Manchuria is in the forefront of tlie development 
of a new China; and that its problems arc chiefly those of Chinese expan¬ 
sion, affecting external frontiers. In point of fact the crux of all Man¬ 
churian affiiirs is still the relation of Manchuria to China. The polidcs 
of the inward-fadng frontier of regionalism soil take precedence over 
the outer frontiers of the narion. It is not suffidcntly realized that the 
growth of wealth and power in Manchuria still increases the pressure of 
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IVlarLcliiiiia on Chiiia. far more than it intfeas^js the press ure tjf ChJfia oa 
Mongolia and the wilderness or on Japan oi Russia. The fmnrier.s man 
3 dll has hi3 back to the frontier. 

What is in fact taking place is the revaluation of a still vigorous 
regionalism in terms of new categoiies of power—of which the chief 
are Western mechanics and the railway* Krause of the comparative 
emptiness of the land the Western factors have had a freer play and a 
more immediate effect than in other parts of China, and this in itself 
accounts for a great deal of the superficial resemblance of coloniaation in 
^^Hnchu^ia to colonhiation in Western lands* 

As for the regions north of the Great Wall, the instinctive attitude 
toward them was long ago manifesteti, A positive expansion does 
not build limiting wails. There are no Great Wall systems in the South. 
For a least twenty-five centuries every eatension of Chinese authority 
beyond what is now the line of the Great Wall, even when backed up by 
a move of population, has had a peculiar lack of vitality. Strategically 
and poUdcally expansion beyond the Wall was defensive* The prime 
object w'as to secure the frontier; the acquisition of eitra territory was 
incidental. Emigration beyond the Wall is bO'Und up in the conscious¬ 
ness of the people with p to verbs and legends of lament and despair. 

We have to look at the territorial question not as the eager occupa¬ 
tion of 'Virgin" lands in which an impetuous nation is clamoring to 
demonstrate its vigor but as a wary maneuvering to tnamtain control 
over lands which dominate North China strategically and in which 
Chinese authority has ebbed and flowed for ccncnrics. The immigrants 
arriving in such numbers are not spontaneously and competitively 
thrusting forward to find room in ’which to release their pent-up ener¬ 
gies. They are less pioneers, carrying with them a young and confident 
tradition, than refugees, looking over their shoulders at a homeland 
unwillingly abandoned and burdened with cvcin^iug they can save of 
the old tradition* 

Politically the outlying provinces do not regard themselves as 
primarily the outposts of a growing empite in spite of the fstec that 
they inevitably function as outposts. Their forevard positions they 
occupy tentatively and maintain by shifts and compromises, and forward 
movement is hesitant. The ambition of the most able and energetic 
men looks backward, coward Qdna, Subconsciously much more than 
consciously men are affected by the unbroken tradition of the “reser¬ 
voir" where, throughout history, the tendency to eipand the authoiitj^ 
of China has been overborne by the tendency to rum and assert authority 
in China. I do not see how a man ran merge himself at all in the popu¬ 
lar feeling of Manchuria and not detect this urgent counteidrift. 
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Military Colonization 

It may be said that under the Manchus the colonization of remote 
regions was primarily a quesdon of strategy; and this applies especially 
to the Amur fronder, the North Mongolia-Siberia frontier, and Chinese 
TurkestaiL Granted the durt that there was no urge toward coloniza¬ 
tion except as a matter of government policy and that all colonization 
was dominated by government officials, the garrison method of settle¬ 
ment was probably better suited than any other to the conditions of the 
time. The garrisons were regarded not as cantonments of professional 
troops permanently under arms but as groups of landowning, self- 
supporting yeoman farmers with a military* tradition. The able-bodied 
men were not permanently in service but were liable to be called on for 
service at need. The area brought within reach and under control 
must obviously have been far greater than the area actually opened to 
cultivatioxL 

Military colonization at the present time show^ very clearly the 
continuance of the old tradition. Its aim is still a combination of pro¬ 
viding a population and providing a defense. But at the present time it 
illustrates the importance of new factors. The terms of land grants 
are a modification of the old system, and the gONxmlng ideas are 
largely the same; but they arc hampered in fulfillment by the prime 
change of military organization from a system of regional levies engaged 
in soldiering only when called out to a system of mercenary professional 
armies. This in itself is an effect of Western influence; and conse¬ 
quently the armies, in spite of their inefficiency from a Western profes¬ 
sional point of view, arc a dreadfully efficient factor in the threatened 
destruction of the old Qiinese way of life and the old values of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Because there is at present a superfluity* of soldiers modem schemes 
of military colonization arc normally drawn up with a view to the 
desirability of disbanding troops. The most obvious impediment to 
the successful disbandment and settlement on the land of professional 
mercenary soldiers is that they make very pvoor colonists. It is true 
that the majority of the men are country*-brcd and have cither worked 
on farms or know so meth i n g about farm life; but the overwhelming 
majority are men who have long been dissevered from their families 
and in their years of military* service have lost the taste for the monot¬ 
onous drudgery of firm labor. The social background of the soldier- 
colonist is Aus as diflerent as can be from that of the yeoman type 
available in ^^lanchu days. Not only do the troops themselves tend 
to distrust the whole business of colonization, but they do not mir 
well with civilian settlers. Soldier and civilian colonists together 
tend to form a somewhat unassimilable b/oc on the outskirts of older 
“natural" pioneer settlement. 
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In the upshot it is not surprising to find that military colonization 
tends to run a course of tomprombe. The majority of the land actually 
taken up on special mill tar)'' tcmis b act^uired by officers "who have 
enough capital to briiig in civilian tenants and proceed in the manner 
of ordioar)' capitalists engaged in land development. If the region 
prospers the importance of the group of officials concerned in its admi¬ 
nistration and exploitation increases accordingly* This importance in 
turn demands an increased military establishment In order that the new 
regional-political group may make itself felt. From this derives the 
paradox that it is the usual procedure to send out recruiting agents to 
Shantung and Chihli to find farmers to be turned into soldiers to garri¬ 
son a region that is ostensibly being developed as a measure for disband¬ 
ing surplus troops, at the same rime that refugees arc also being gathered 
to colonize the region to produce revenue to finance the ttoops. 


The SHAfJTUNG hltGRAnOK 

So far as the natural pressure of popuhirion within China had an effect 
in promoting emigration before the period of Western impact it worked 
through the old Shantung type of migration and the spreading expansion 
of border communities along the fringe of the age-old '“rtscir^''Oir^\ In 
the first place there was the diiBcult)' of escaping on foot or with animal 
transport only from a famine region and of passing through regions poor 
in cash and food resen^'cs and unable to support refugees on their way 
to territories suitable for colonization. In the second place there was 
the extreme traditional repugnance toward migration and the sdgnm of 
despair and defeat attached to the per man ent abandonment of the 
a nrirn t home* In, the third place there was the special fear and dislike 
of all the "barbarian" country north of the Great Wall—the region of 
defense and fear, not of advance and hope* Thus along the whole land 
frontier it w^as exceptional to find any spread of Chinese colonists except 
such as was effected by sptecific order, as at strategic points like Jehol 
and Suiyiian* 

The border population itself did tend to expand northward. The 
men of this popuJarion had a tnidiriou and method of thdr ownj but 
even so their expansion was a "spread'^ in character, lacking drive and 
the ambition of conquest* They moved forward tentativelv wffien 
conscious of a strong China belfind them but withdrew hastily or 
"turned Mongol" completely when the government weakened and the 
old forces of the "reservoir" reasserted themselves. For compara¬ 
tively large numbers, bringing a strong definitely Chinese impact to 
bear on a comparatively short front, we have to look to the Shantung 
type of migtadon. 

The long-established practice of migrating to Manchuria to work 
for a season in order to get funds for going back to China to stay is one 
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of the evidences of tbc negative style of ChLiCf.c migration a^id Ulus- 
ttates its charaettuisde form of drift. On the other hand it has played 
a large part in the establishment of the Shantung element in the Chinese 
population of hlanchnria and is abo responsible for the fact—which 
might at first seem paradoxical —that the Shannnig settlers arc, by 
general recognition, the soundest and most successful ot all immigrants. 
There is no adequate explanation other than the fact that the settler 
who derives from the old system of seasonal migration has behind him 
a solid tradition. 

The fadlitv' of sea comtnuni cation first made it possible for men 
to migrate from a thickly populated region without passing through 
intermediate territory in which there was no room or need for them to 
a thinly populated region in which there was a demand for their labor. 
They co^d embark in Shantung at a number of convenient ports and 
disembark also at a choice of ports; while the valley of the loW'cr Liao 
gave a direct route for penetration into the hintedand. The land 
approach was through the bottle-neck passage at Shanlialkwan, west 
and northvest of whidi penetration was limited physically by hilly 
country and poiUidlly by the comparatively unreceprive attitude of the 
Mongols. Moreover this region was more or less monopolized by the 
early^established frontier Chinese, whose great center was at Chinchow. 

The shorter time and expense of the sea passage, together with 
direct access to regions where work could be found, encouraged the 
practice of season^ migration and return. This was further encou¬ 
raged by the fact that the great landholders of the ‘'^eser\''olr^^ had no 
particular need of tenants but benefited by extra '‘hands” during the 
short plowing, planting, cultivating, and harvest season. With the 
extra labor they could produce a surplus of grarn, a great part of which 
was also exported by sea. There is, however, no doubt that a certain 
number of the seasonal migrants remained, after pediaps one or two 
trips, as permanent settlers and that a far greater number could have 
remained in spite of the Manchu law's of land tenute if they had been 
impelled by a true quest for new lands and opportunities and elbowroom 
for new growth and self-expression. Indeed the seasonal migrants to 
Manchuria often prolonged their stay to several years without enter¬ 
taining the idea of permanent sctUeiiicnt; and this t^-pe of long-term 
temporary immigrant is sdll very common. The land laws alone ca n not 
account for the strong tendency to return to China after a season's 
work in Manchuria. To my mind it is proof of the orientation of the 
mic Chinese tradition. The most successful emigrant and socially the 
most respected was the man who went out, made his money, and came 
back. 
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Increase op Ferilinekt SErrtEas 

When, however, tailwa^'s and modern exploitation inorcased the demand 
for men in Manchuria, and the cumulative disasters of dismte|^tion 
within ri iina began to force up the supply of emigrants, the Shantung 
type of seasonal migration provided a transidon-pcriod link of inesti¬ 
mable ^'aluc. Even so, tbe supply of petmanent setders never satisfied 
the potentiaJ demand, and seasonal migrams continued to outnumber 
permanent settlers undl the situation in Shantung made it increasingly 
unsafe to return there with money. And, as it happened, the period of 
maximum dh order in Shantung, when famine augmented the effects 
of military demands and bandit depredation, coincided roughly with 
a period of minimum assertion in Manchuria on the part of both Russia 
and Japan, The years of spectacular migmtion, in w^hich the yearly 
immigradon first showed a preponderance of settlers over seasonal 
laborers—and the ligares mounted to something like a million a year 
with half a million permanent settlers—were with an abrupt 

check in 1315 when Russia at last jibbed at the pressure that w^as being 
put upon her, and the Japanese attitude hardened in sympathy with 
Russia, 

Even at the height of the boom, when every form of immigration 
was modified as far as possible in favor of speed and general expansion, 
rhe Shantung mdition retained to a notable degree its ow'n chimcter 
and quahty. While it submits to the manipulations of the great land 
agendcs the Shantung family retains enough individual purpose to 
edge its way persistently tow^ard a place where “neighbors" of the 
old home arc already established. Time and again the same story 
can he heard fix>m such a family, starving and dependent on charity 
but \vorldng toward a known goal; “If wc enn reach such-and'Stich 
a pliffi, we have people w^e know." 

One of the most exclusive fields of Shantung settlement is along 
the lower Sungari, firom below Sanhsing to the Amur. In this region 
there 15 not only sui ovciwhehnirig general preponderance of Shantung 
people OD the land and in the tow'ns, but in district after district there 
is to be found a remarkable proportion of people from the same county 
in Shantung. 

One principal fact relating to the importance of the Shantung ele¬ 
ment In Manchuria is probably not generally recognized; the part 
played by Shantung men in military affairs. The soldiers, like the 
settlers, ate Linked by an unbroken tradition with the cailicst Manchn 
days when Shantung men filled the Chinese Banners of the Manchu 
army. This association is of importance, for in an era of dvil war 
ptomotioa from the ranks is rapid and enmmon. Ihcrc is inevitably 
a large proportion of men of Shantung birth or extraction among 
important dvil and militsity officials, and these men, when looking 
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for opportunities of investment and exploitation, naturally turn to 
Shantung landholders, merchants, and industrialists. Thus the Shan¬ 
tung element ramifies through the whole economy and social structure of 
Manchuria. 


Refugi-:k Colontzation 

The development of railways modified the old conditions in a remar¬ 
kable wav. Refugees could be transported over great distances in a 
very short time and brought direct to regions that needed colonists. 
Railways, moreover, quite as much as the acquisitions of Western 
armament, destroyed the old military ascendancy of such “reservoir'' 
people as the Mongols. Under t^ immemorial conditions when 
there was no appreciable difference in armament between Chinese and 
barbarians it needed a ven* large military effort on the part of the Chi¬ 
nese to confirm the conquest of very narrow strips of territor)\ Man- 
chus, Mongols, and the Central Asian tribes, accustomed to warfare in 
terms of rapid mobility over great distances and to quick apprehension 
of the topography even of unknown country, offered a military problem 
as difficult and expensive to deal with as that confronting the British on 
the northwest frontier of India. 

In times past the most effective method of counteracting the Mon¬ 
gol strateg)' of raiding attacks and quick movement over long distances 
was the encouragement of lamaism and lama monasteries. The great, 
w'calthy monasteries did to a certain cjctent tend to make the Mongols 
land-fast or at least voilnerablc at fixed points and to impair their essen¬ 
tial tradition. Railways clinched the decision. Wherever a region of 
frontier colonization is served by a railway there is no longer any doubt 
of the ascendancy of Chinese over tribesmen. Road transport by 
motor, the most modem development in Manchuria—^aviation not yet 
having reached the practical stage—enormously increases the range of 
operation from a railway base and has been used with great effectiveness 
in the Hsingan Colonization Project, in western Fengticn (Liaoning) 
Province, where a great stretch of land is being taken over from the 
Mongols and settled by civilians and troops together. In this region, 
the Mongols are held down by military outposts, linked by motor trans¬ 
port, wl2e a railw ay is being built which will permanendy decide the 
matter. 

The true frontier tradition in Manchuria was always confined 
to a comparatively small and socially specialized population; and the 
advent of the railway is killing it. ’fhe present colonization of Man¬ 
churia represents a secondary stage dominated by “big interests” 
9 nA dependent on a cheap supply of docile immigrants. The fact 
that the expansion into Manchuria is as yet predominandy agricultural 
gives a certain pioneering color to the present great population move¬ 
ment; but the fact that practically all the land open to colonization 
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is alrcAdiT privately owned by die **big interests" deteimines the greater 
colonkatton phenomena. 

The typical refugee colonist is a man leaves his home in despair 
and unwillkigly for a desdnadort not chosen by himself but appointed 
for him by a relief organijatjon or the recruiting agent of a landholder 
in Manchuria, ji^jnving^ he is put on the land on terms in which he 
himself has little choice. This usually means rental terms as high as 
half or more of the yearly crop. Even if the terms make rental purchase 
possiblej the interest charged for equipment and initial iinandng during 
the settlement years makes It extremely difficult for him to succeed in 
becoming a landowmcr w^ith a clear title; and even If he does succeed in 
becoming a farmer with land of his own, he has to deal w ith a grain 
market and a transport system that arc thoroughly under die control 
of great vested interests. 


Settleleent r?j the Outlying Districts 

In the outlying districts, in order to hold the colonists on the land at 
all and keep diem from drifting back to Qiina or beyond the reach of 
organized control to become squatters, terms ate granted which mean 
that for at least a generation the farmer ’wdl eat more and live better 
than he did in Oiina, Basically, however, the economic and social 
system is not one built up in Manchuria—the time is past for that; the 
pace is too &>st, and such societies can be found only in the heart of the 
old ^Teservoir" countn—but one imported from China. This means 
that, aside from the political bias imparted by the regional feeling and 
the disruptive effect of Westernization, the new population as it grows 
tends to reproduce in full the situadon as it is in China with the same prob¬ 
lems of overpopulation, pauperizatloQ, economic bondage to the 
land and landholders, and insufficient margins of food reserve and iinan- 
cial security. 

The most favorable terms of all are offered in regions that are at the 
same tunc the frontier of Chinese settlement and adjacent to an inter¬ 
national frontier—that is, to Russia. Where Mongols are still powerful, 
settlement on the edge of Mongol temtory is also encouraged on spe¬ 
cially favorable terms. The setback suffered by the Chinese as a result 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway dispute and the facile military successes 
of the Russians caused a feeling of the greatest uncertaintj^ all along the 
frnnder. As a result, this is the last region in which colonists are eager 
to settle of their own accord* Obviously, however, fcom the official 
point of vievt', the settlement of at least a screen of Chinese colonists 
all along the Amur frontier is ft measure of imperative importance; 
while the great landholders are willing to give good fcnus in order to 
get their land opened at all. 

Villages are marked out at couvemeut distances in absolutely 
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virgin, uninhabited country, usually from three to she in t day's journey 
of twent}’-five or thirty miles. Building timber is transported to the^ 
sites in advance. This is likely to be done or supervise by a special 
agricultural bureau centered in the nearest county town and linked by 
organization both with the local chamber of commerce and the pro¬ 
vincial authorities. Colonists are recruited either by agents of the 
landholders themselves or by “old-timers’*, usually Shantung men, 
who, having gained experience as laborers, m a r ket gardeners, or small 
tenant Urmers, arc prepared to take up land on permanent tenure and 
have gone back to Shantimg to fetch relatives, friends, and neighbors 
in order to form a congenial village nucleus. When the settlers arrive 
they build their own houses, using the timber provided and digging 
out *^rth pressing it in wooden frames, and drying it in the sun to make 
adobe. 

The settling down and perhaps the breaking of a little soil take up 
the first shon season. Then the settlers hibernate for the first winter, 
living on provisions supplied under the settlement scheme. With 
rlif next thaw and the first full plowing season—draft cattle and plows 
arc provided for them—each head of a family selects what land he likes 
near the village, and all plow as much as they can. They may not even 
know whose is the soil they plow. Virgin soil is often simply plowed 
and harrowed to break up the sod without planting; but sometimes a 
rough crop of beans is planted. A second plowing, in the following 
year, then gives the required depth. 

In any case the third season produces a crop; and at the same rime 
land can be broken. By this time, usually, the counm' has been 
“opened” enough for a reckoning. The actiial landow'ners or their 
agents tbpn arrive. The land is all re-measured, and owner and settler 
negotiate partition on the basis of six parts to the farmer (without pur¬ 
chase price) and four parts to the owner (without charge for plowing). 
It may happen that a farmer finds he has been plow^ing for scvci^ 
owners; but most of the original land grants were so large that he will 
find he has only one owner to deal writh. The site of the village itself 
is deducted from the reckoning, the landowners among themselves 
contributing its value. The title deeds for the farmer’s land are then 
made over to him; and as for the four parts that reven to the original 
owner, he may rent or sell them as he pleases. 

This method contrasts well with the standard in more developed 
regions, where from the beginning the settler is likely to find himself 
a teiunt paying a rental of half his crop or more with little chance of 
acquiring ownership. Under these special terms the settler becomes 
a landowner on a scale that would require a generation of toil and a lot 
of good luck as well in his native province. The original owner is 
left with 40 per cent of his land; but this 40 per cent by virtue of having 
been opened is worth the whole of the original undeveloped holding. 
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Often the original lando'Wncr remains the largest individual land- 
holder of the region and its most important capitalist. 

The new peasant-proprietor is not subject to land tax until the 
seventh year* From the fourtli year to the seventh, inclusive, he pays 
off by instalments the capital cost of the building imceml, e<juipment* 
livestock, food supplies, and so forth, with which he had been supplied 
in advance. Theieaftex he pays ordinary land tax, police dues, and 
so forth. “You arc well off here", 1 said to one such man, “enough 
people to open the land but plenty of land for expansion. Not too 
many people and too little land, like Shantung." "Hal" he replied, 
contencediy; *'you wait a couple of generatioasJ We'Jl be running 
around Like ants!" And indeed, Judging from the visible rate of devel¬ 
opment in many regions where setdem e nt has once taken hold, I think 
that in two gcncradons many of the new settlements of today will be 
approximating to agricultural districts generally in North Chma in size 
of farms and lado of land tax to capital value. 


Negattve Ch.\racteristics of Refugee Coloni^atiojs! 

The refugee colonists as a body iUustiate all the most "negative” cha¬ 
racteristics of so-called “pioneer" coloniaatiou when undertaken by a 
society of advanced d-^dlization. Being quite unable to fend for them¬ 
selves they are poor material to begin wi th. Being emigrants by neces¬ 
sity only they have not the mental attitude that fadijmtes adaptationn 
Indeed, they are inclined to resent everything in food, climate, housing, 
and so forth that is not "like home”- even though, with properly direc* 
ted energy, the environment might be made better than home. More¬ 
over^—ironic though this may seem—the relief projects and colonization 
projects that are most tfhclendy run and treat the refugees best have 
the most trouble with them. Relief of the old type was purely defen¬ 
sive. Grain was Issued from the local state gtamiies, and taxes were 
mnitteJ; if the grain gave out the people died. That of relief 
has gone. The new, "dynamic” type, with its overtones of expansion 
and the creation of new wealth, is essentially a new concept; and the 
reaction of the conservative, simple-minded peasant tends to be: "You 
must be getting more out of this than I am. Anyhow^ this is not my 
idea. I am not responsible foe being saved. You are responsible for 
bringing me here. Now you ought to do something more for me." 

The losses by desertion ixom relief-colonization projects are very 
high. To minimize defection organized colonmtion projects endeavor 
to secure a high proportion of married settlers with children. Even 
this admirable measure, however, does not wholly obviate the loss. 
Only too often ihe family that is able to hang together at all is one that 
has enough resources of its own or abhitv among its members to support 
itself and eventually find its way home again without going to the dread- 
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cd extreme of migrating to Manchuria. On the other hand many 
desperate people, in order to secure cheap transport to hianchuria, band 
themselves hastily into fictitious families—a man and a woman who arc 
not married gathering up several children not their own and applying 
for relief as a family. VCTicn such a group is placed on the land very 
little discontent is enough to make the man abandon his adventitious 
family. 


Secomdart Migr-vnts 

In contrast to refugee settlement is that of the secondar\" migrants. 
These arc men \i'ith families; men whose forbears have been in Man¬ 
churia for several generations and who derive from the old pre-rail^aTiy 
times of the drifting spread into Manchuria. They are chiefly to be 
found in lands taken over from the Mongols, but they diifer from the 
first-line frontiersmen of the old “Mongol reservoir" in that they are 
definitely not a “mixed class"; they rarely have Mongol blood and rarely 
speak Mongol. At the same time they have a strong “reservoir" 
color. Naturally they arc of the greatest value in extending the fron¬ 
tiers of Chinese occupation and are looked on with high favor by the 
officials concerned with border expansion. They form an admirable 
core for any project of new colonization; the pity is that, owing to the 
pace of modern colonization brought about by railway construction, 
their numbers cannot be multiplied fast enough to keep up with the 
opening of suitable new* territories. 

They are the only settlers who, as a class, have capital, which they 
raise by selling out the land they have previously developed and enhanc¬ 
ed in -^uc in order to move on. Their careers are thus worked out 
in terms of continuous generations, not of a single lifetime. The 
land their fathers or grandfathers took up on the edge of Mongol 
territory has doubled and trebled in %’alue through the arrival of later 
colonists and the growth of communications and markets. They 
themselves have a personal or family background of “raw" land. They 
know the working of frontier methods and the w'ays of frontier officials; 
and they know that as they prosper they increase their prospects of 
having sons graduate into the ranks of the real controlling classes—the 
officials and the “big interests." Indeed, patriarchs of such groups 
often have a scmi-offidal standing and arc frequently consulted by the 
officials. 

Settlers of this type tend to move as communities and will be found 
in groups all of whom lived in the same old villages and benefited by 
their loose group and class association in bargaining for the new' lands 
and founding the new villages. Their land operations are apt to be 
complicated owing to differences in value bctw'ccn old lands and new. 
Often they w ill c^'cn settle for a generation or more on comparatively 
poor land, waiting until better regions are expropriated from the Mon- 
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golSf Thus there is a long stretch of land betweeji SMpiagkai and 
Taonan in western Fengden (liaomng)^ filled with abandoned villages, 
whose mhafaitants have moved on west of Taonan or southwest toward 
Kailu, West and northwest of Taoxmt can also be found contingents 
of secondary migrants from the Petuna (Sincheng) region who, w'ith 
the weakening and withdrawal of the Mongols, have overpassed the 
inferior lands between, their old homes and their new setdements; 
although actually their new lands may not be so rich as the fields they 
formerly owned* Ihcy have sold out good land, moved across poor 
land, and seeded in land of rnedium grade, having nicely calculated the 
profits to be made by selling out developed land, buying at least tliree 
times tlie acreage of undeveloped land, and opening it to cultivation in 
order to clear a further profit. 

This type of setder is far less conspicuous in non-Mongol regions, 
because there, the land not being ”Mongol^^ hut '^public", the setder 
was able in the past to settle as a squatter on Land chosen for a perma¬ 
nent home and to arrange terms of tenantry or purchase when the land 
was cventoallv released for settlement and passed into private ownership* 


OnUif COLONIZ.^TION 

Of all forms of unassisted colonization in htanchuxia, especially of 
adventurous colonization, with the exception of the Shantung st}'lc of 
migration, the most fruitful and creative has undoubtedly been opium 
colojiization. Opium has played in Manchuria the part pkyed by gold 
in Califo rnia, Australia, and elsewhere. The feet is plain and oughr to 
be frankly recognized that thousands of square miles in frontier regions 
of htanchuria now inhabited by industrious and prosperous population 
could never have been opened up and settled so early, rapl^y, and 
thoroughly without the lure of opium. 

In China at the present time the most serious abuse In opium 
production, creating a social danger far greater than the tax on society 
of unproductive drug addicts, is forced cultivation of the poppy. The 
normal form of overproduction is that found in territories where land 
taxation is enfi^rced at a rate that can only be met by poppy-growing; 
the revenue usually being spent in the maintenance of armies. Pro¬ 
duction on such a large scale brings down the price and increases con¬ 
sumption; but, more dian that, it weakens the economic structure by 
reducing the area under food crops. In a region where enforced poppy¬ 
growing has reduced food crops to a bare subsistence level one b^ 
season can precipitate a famine. 

On almost every frontier of setdement in Manchuria these evil 
features arc altered in a most remarkable way. The pioneer settler 
can often make out of opium a profit offered by no other crop* Agri¬ 
cultural Manchuria, in strong contrast with Oiiua proper, Us^cs by the 
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cxfK>rt of its produce in bulk over comparatively long distances. The 
producing areas nearest to the service of railways and river steamers 
have so great an advantage that the new settler, moving out to the fringe 
of culdvatioa, faces a difficulty in getting his grain to market at a profit; 
and this difficulty increases rapidly with the distance. If, however, he 
produces opium, his problems are solved. 

The settlement of the lower Sungari, from Sanhsing to the Amur, 
was due chiefly to opium cultivation; much more, by universal local 
testimony, than it was to the river steamers. First the opium made 
it profitable to increase the steamer transport, and then the increased 
transport made it profitable to increase the production of grain and 
soya beans. Fuchin, the largest tovm on the Sungari below Sanhsing, 
grew from a village of Fishskin Tatars to a town of probably well over 
100,000 population in a few years chiefly because it was the center of a 
great poppy-growing region. From farmers and traders alike can be 
heard the talc of the bo<^ years and easy money when opium Vr'as the 
paving crop. Opium has been driven out now toward the farther 
fringes, but that docs not mean that Fuchin sufiers from depression. 
It has several flour mills which are credited with profits equal to the total 
invested capital every normal working year. In spite of the long up¬ 
river haul to Harbin it does a flourishing trade in agricultural produce; 
and, if trade on the much shoner and easier down-river haul to Russian 
territory across the Amni were freed of legal restrictions, it would 
increase enormously. 

A comparable region is that which will be traversed by the Solun 
railway, now under construction. Here, on the western frontier of 
Manchuria, all Chinese colonization in advance of the railw'ay was 
based cither on the supply of grain to the Mongols or of opium to the 
Chinese market. With the introduction of an official program of 
colonization in that region poppy-growing has been forbidden, and 
many of the original colonists, discontented with the law, have moved 
on beyond its reach. 

A frontier opium-producing region is, on first acquaintance, law¬ 
less and bandit-infested; but in reality there is fiir more peril for the 
stranger than for the people of the region. Banditry is ruled by strict 
convention. Many of the bandits are themselves poppy-growlers in 
season. A great number of them are recruited from outside adven¬ 
turers, but others arc draw'n from among the unmarried men of the 
poppy-culti\’ating villages. The men w’ith families live in the villages, 
and often the bandits arc financed by subsidies from opium villages 
which they protect &om the law. There arc, by common report, 
“outlaw" opium villages on the Chinese side of the Ussuri that arc 
virtually autonomous. They defend their valley approaches, govern 
themselves, and hold themselves Independent of ordinary dvil adminis¬ 
tration, adnutting no officials and paying no taxes. 
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The Bani>tt as a Frontieks^tan 

The bandit, properly understood, is in some respects a. valuable bcon- 
tiersnum and pathfinder. The old banditry of Manchuria is recogniz¬ 
ably divided into several regional typeSn In addition to the opium ban¬ 
ditry' there Is the banditry of the central region ot Kitin and Liaoning, 
the banditry' of the Mongol frontier of western Liaoning and western 
Hdlungkkng, and the banditry of the wildernesses of northern Kdlung- 
kiang,^ which has a somew^hat milder counterpart in northernmost Kirin. 

The banditry of the forested and hilly country of the central region 
of Kirin and Liaoning is strongly colored by “reservoir" traditions and 
has an unbroken connection with the old days when most of the bandits 
were Chinese who had not succeeded in establishing tolerated settle¬ 
ments. jMany of these bandits are sdli lumbeimerL. hunters, and gin¬ 
seng-gatherers by turns. 

The banditry of the Mongol frontier is peculiar in that many 
Mongols are among the bandits. Mongol banditry breaks out only 
on the fringe of Chinese colonization where numbers of Mongols 
whose pastures have been taken and who have not been properly pfo- 
^'idcd for either by the colonization oificials or their own princes turn 
their hands against all men. Pastoral Mongols do not liks to live wi thin 
less than a day^s ride of Chinese villages, partly because they ace affald 
of being governed and med but chiefly because their livestock trespas¬ 
sing on fields might be the cause of quacreliog. It is in diis gap that the 
bandits range. 

^Jthere there is practically do dash of popuktioos to foment ban¬ 
ditry, as in vast stretches of northern Heilungkiang and Kirin, it is 
largely a winter avocation of settlers in thinly populated regions. The 
winter season is long, and while numbers of people then engage in the 
carting trade, hauling grain to market, others arc idle for lack of subsi¬ 
diary occupations like stock raising or home industries. Moreover, 
winter is the season of travel, the roads of packed snow being at their 
best. In Heilungkiang, until recently at least, banditry' had the reputa¬ 
tion of being often a kind of “racket"'^ engaged in by people who had 
rcladves among the trenops or petty officials who could protect them 
from being too seriously pursued. At any rate it is certain that where 
the Sungari forms the boundary between the provinces of Heilungkiang 
and Kirin (it being possible to cross on the ice in winter) the common 
people consider the bandits of their □■wn side a nuisance but part of the 
natural seciai older and usually amenable to diplomacy and reasonable 
arrangement: while they loaihc and dread the bandits from the other 
ride of the river. 

One of the irnportant economic effects of banditry is that Over 
wide regions transport by osccart is common where horses would be 
more efficient and would be used were it not tliat bandits leave Oicn 
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alone but arc in perpetual need of horses as remounts. The introduc¬ 
tion of motor transport is tending to solve this problem. I do not 
think, however, that the delay to intensive colonization is altogether 
an cviL Banditry often expresses the feeling of resentment held by 
the true frontiersmen against the powerful interests that own great 
stretches of wilderness land. The more they can make themselves 
feared the better chance they have, when the eventual period of nego¬ 
tiation comes, of securing good terms from the great landholders on 
whose land grants they have founded villages. By their tradition 
of independence and self-sufficiency the}’ tend to add to the quality 
of the community, offsetting the poor *‘tonc'* of purely refugee coloni¬ 
zation, too helpless and too much at the mercy of a limited and over¬ 
powerful class. The greatest danger of banditry in Manchuria, in fact, 
is that the old indigenous kind, with its occasional Hashes of the Robin 
Hood instinct, may be entirely overwhelmed by the savagely destructive 
soldier banditry that harries so many thousand square mUcs of China 
proper. 

The Mcm\^ for Migratioi^ 

The reservoir-bred, secondary migrant and the semi-outlaw opium¬ 
growing settlers are probably the nearest in tradidon and feeling to the 
old-style Western pioneer; at least to the early pre-railway American 
pioneer—and, like the early Western pioneers, they are the survivors of 
an older order. They cannot stand the pace of a machine-grounded 
economy; their st)'le of life demands a training too long drawn out and 
too close a linkage of tradirion-informed generadons. 

It is noteworthy that the “pioneer'^ in one of the oldest and most 
typical Western senses of the word, the “lonely setder", is almost 
unheard of. This is of significant interest because it means that the 
quest for loneliness, the hunger for an empty land in which a man can 
express his own starkest individuality, arc psychological characterisdes 
of an individualism that is not congruent w'ith the Chinese tradidon 
and the Chinese dvilizadon. The farthest-oudying fronriersman 
forms for himself a group connecdon by attaching himself to Mongols, 
Manchus, or other non-Chinese tribes; the second-line frondersman 
moves forward as part of a group; the squatter is always found as an 
extension of the group, never wholly removed. 

What Western observers, with too glib a facility, call the “land 
hunger of the Chinese peasant" is not the primary motive power. 
Far from being hungry for the land in Manchuria, the great of 
the colonists are in flight from the land in China. Perhaps the com¬ 
monest of all reasons given by immigrants for coming to Manchuria 
is that in the old home they fhart pu ebtty they “can't stick it", “can't 
hold on". It is the fact tlut they are migrants without option that 
throws colonization into the hands and under the control of land mag¬ 
nates and exploiting groups. 
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Perhaps the most obsnirc o-f all the questions raised by the Japanese 
policy of drastic ititerventioa in Manchurta is the problem of Mongolia; 
or lather the problcrn of the several Mongolias. It is true tliat Alan- 
eburia is a great enough problem in itself, adecting the desdnics of 
China, Russia and Japan; yet Manchmia is no more than the eastern 
abutment and ocean gateway of the fac greater region of Mongolia. 
The straggle in Manchuria has been associated so csHusi^'cly with pro-^ 
blems of ocean ports and mil^i'^ys diat not nearly enough, attention has 
been paid to the great contiueaml background lying west of the imme¬ 
diate area of conflict. Yet no conflict in M^inrhiiria can be anything 
but a prelude to struggle in Mongolia, nor can any settlement of the 
"Manchurian problem” be eflbcd\''c nnlcss it is based on an understand¬ 
ing of the geographical &cts of Mongolia and the poUdeal develop¬ 
ments and racial movements going on in that dlark hinterland, j^fan- 
chuna is the viral flank; but Mongolia is the main line of the frontier 
bctu'ccri Continental Ask and Continental Russia, and the Mongols, 
long regarded as a helpless and decayed race, are likely to emerge once 
mote as an active force in the history of the world. 

There are, in elfect, three hlongolias—Outer Mongolia, Inner 
Mongolia and Manchurian Mongolia. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when the ManchuS were on the eve of the conquest of China, 
the hlongols occupied betwetu onc-fourth and one-third of the area of 
mewiern ^taneh mi a; thdr occupation extended to within a hundred miles 
of Miilvden, and played a decisive part (for which In ordinary historical 
accounts they have never been given proper credit) in the Manchu 
conquest of China. It is only within the last thirty ycar$ that a great 
part of this Mongol-inhabited Manchtmau territory has been espropri- 
ated and settled by Chinese colonists. 

While this displacement of Mongols by Chinese is complete and 
probably peemanent, the ver;/ success of the Chinese has created a 
"Mongol question". This question lias been considered important 
enough in the recently eatablishcd state of *'!Mknchukuo" to justify the 
creation of a separate Mongol pcovince, the Province of Hsingan, under 
a Mongol governor (sec map below). Based on the Hsingan mountains, 
which define pa.rt of the western frontier of Manchuria, it is divided into 
three sub-provinces. Tlie southern is under a Mongol vice-governor; 
the northeastern (including a part of die Nonni vaUcy, inhabited not 

* From; F^reig/i XI, No- i (Jtmuarjr 19JJ). 
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only by Mongok but by other non-Chinese tribes, of which the most 
important arc the Daghor) is under a I>aghor; the northwestern (which 
has never been colonized by Chinese) is also under a Oaghor. South 
of Hsingan province lies the province of Jchol, which imder Chang 



Fig. 1. 


The shaded lines indicate the present {ronticr of Manchukuo. Jchol was a 
separate administrative district of China andl 19x8. In that vear it became one of the 
four prorinces of Manchuria. 

To the ease of the eastern boundaries of the new Mongol province of Hsingan is 
a fringe of territory (abour 60 miles wide in the ncighborho^ of Tsitaihar) which 
has been colonized by Chinese and seems recognized as permanently lost Mongol 
territory. 


Hsuch-liang, the Chinese ruler at the time of the Japanese occupation, 
formed the founh province of Manchuria. Southwest of Hsingan is 
the Silingol League of Inner Mongolia, the only part of Inner Mongolia 
proper that has not yet been encroached on by Chinese colonization. 
To the west lies Outer Mongolia, and on the north is Siberia. 

Before discussing the political situation, we may pause to consider 
the relative areas of the various geographical divisions in question and 
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the number of Mongols inha hiring them. There are no reliable figures 
cither of area or popuJation, but approximations \sdU sm^C our present 
purposes. The area of Outer Mongolia is something like a milli on 
square miles. Manchuria contains about 560,000 square miles. The 
Mongol population of Outer Mongolia is perhaps a milli on and. of Man¬ 
churia between a miliion and a million and a half. In addition, there 
are something under a miilion Mongols in Inner Mongolia, and about 
half a million in JehoL This gives an approximate total of three and a 
half to four millions of Alongols—really' a small number of persons in. 
such a vast ter^ito^^ 

Inner Mongolia is recognized as one of the appanages of China, 
but actually it is adnainigteyred by its own princes- They have been 
strong enough up to the present to avoid Chinese colonization, but 
they are not likely to try to break away from China unless rash efforts 
arc made to increase Chinese control, or unless they arc tempted by o&rs 
of an alliance with Manchukuo guaranteeing them some degree of 
genuine autonomy. 

The Proyince of Jehol was made up out of the territory of the 
old Mongol “^Lcagucs^^ of Chao-ude and Chosotu which together 
with the Cherim League (later absorbed into Fengt'ien province and 
now the southern division of Hsingan province) formed the eastern 
wing of Inner Mongolia. Chinese colonization of this region began 
early. The modern type of colonization, based on railways and backed 
by troops, either sweeps the Mongols beftire it or obliterates them under 
the weight of the new Chinese population. But the pre-railway condi* 
dons under which most of Jehol was colonized allowed the survival 
of many "islands” of Mongols. Some of these Mongols have lost their 
language, but the majorit}' preserve iti none have forgotten their nation¬ 
ality. Though they are not nomadic, and live like Chinese, diey 
cherish ihc memory' of their Mongol race and rarely Intermarry with 
Chinese. 

In spite of thcic strong Mongol feelings these Jehol tribeE are not 
popular among nomad Mongols, w'bo regard them as too Chinese. 
Out of touch W'ith the main body of Mongols and out of sympathy 
with the Chinese, whom they admit to be higher in culture but W'hom 
they blame for the decline from the '’'good old Mongol days", they are 
a pathetic and melancholy people. Without hope of being able to recov¬ 
er their Mongol independence, they yet cling stubbornly to everything 
possible of their Mongol identity , and can only be absorbed very slowly 
into the Chinese mass. A genui nely and o bviously constructi ve Mongol 
policy on the part of Manchukuo could perhaps win over these Mongols; 
but not easily, because they arc gfeativ outnumbered by Chinese and 
because they have So long resigned themselves to the fact of China's 
superior power. 

The mountainous province of Jehol is a key to the frontier of North 
China. It was only after they had allied themselves w'itb the Mongols 
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of this legion that the Manchus, who had already raided North China, 
were able to plan for an invasion leading to permanent conquest, and 
to take full advantage of the free passage of the Great Wall at Shanhai- 
kuan offered by the Chinese Gocietal Wu San-kuei when the Ming 
dynasty collapsed in rebellion. At the present time Jehol is an obvious 
base for Chinese guerilla u'arfirc against ^fanchukuo. Thus if the new 
state of Manchukuo is to survive, a struggle between it and China for 
the mastery of Jehol province is inevitable. It is not clear whether the 
formation of Hsingan province vt'as brought about by the demands of 
the Mongol element in Manchuria or whether it was inspired from 
without as a measure of Japanese high piolicy. But in any c\'cnt the 
step is an im|x>rtant one. Ever since the fall of the Alanchu dynasty 
when Russia made good a claim to '^special interests'' in Outer Mongolia, 
the world has assumed that the Mongols were no longer a force in 
controlling their own desdny. It has been taken for granted that Russia 
on the north and China on the south would gradually devour Mongolia, 
while the majority of the Mongols would die out and the negligible 
remnant become absorbed among Russians and Chinese. No one has 
thought that the Russian device of setting up a Soviet Republic in Outer 
Mongolia, and the Chinese formula of calling the Mongols one of the 
"five constituent races" ^ of the Chinese Republic, were anything but 
convenient temporary fictions. 

The attempt to create a new Manchurian state, the recognition 
of the Mongol clement within it, and the setting apart of a large frontier 
province which is virtually a Mongol reserve, have totally changed the 
situation. The Japanese have long claimed a special interest in "Man¬ 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia", but the geographical limit of this 
claim has never been properly defined. It must in fact be based on the 
three eastern "Leagues" of Inner Mongolia, Cherim, Chao-ude and 
Chosom, which lie within the administration of modem Manchuria; 
but little attention has been given to defining "Eastern Inner Mongolia", 
because there was a great stretch of Chinese-colonized territory between 
the sphere of immediate Japanese activity and the nearest Mongol 
nomads; and Mongol affairs, considered as affairs of the Mongols them¬ 
selves, were in any case held to form on academic question. 

The recognition of a regional Mongol interest by the creation of 
Hsingan province is important because it means that instead of two 
nations, each treating its Mongol subjects as auxiliaries or viaims as 
seemed expedient, three nations arc now bidding for power. This in 
turn means that the Mongols can no longer be isposed of arbitrarily; 
they must be courted, and thus they have once more become to a cer¬ 
tain extent agents of their own destiny. Until a year ago they had only 

^ Chinoe, Manchu, Mongol, Moslem, Tibetan. The fiTe-colored flag fine 
adopted by the Chinese Republic symbolixed this union. The substitutian of the 
"blue sky, white sun” flag of the Nadonailsts coincides urith the adoption of the 
Nationalist policy of urging the conversion of all minority groups into Chinese. 
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the choice ot' eitinjctioa under Chinese rule or drastic soda .1 revolution 
imdfr Outer Mongolia, affiliated as it is with Soviet Russia. Now they 
have at least a margin of bargaining power, for any concerted action* 
or even the action of a determined minority, can profoundly affect the 
policies and strategic positions of Russia, China and Japan. 

The Siberian frontier of Mandiuiia is well established* Its fron¬ 
tier toward North China must follow one o£ seveml obvious altcina’ 
tives, based on the mountain ranges of jehol province. Its frontier 
toward Mongolia alone is uncertain. Tribal boundaries cjdst, but arc 
they to be recogrtiaed as national boundaries t Where can die physical 
frontier be defined? When it is defined, what will be the feeling and 
relationship between the Mongols included in hianchuda, those remain¬ 
ing under Chinese overlordship in Inner MoogDlk, and the indepen¬ 
dent or quasi-independent Mongols of Outer Mongolia? The region 
itself IS almost never visited by foreign traveUcts. Pmcdcaily nothing 
is known (except to a few people in China, Japan and Russia) of the 
tribal groupings, historical associations, and racial and nationalistic 
feelings of the people inv'olv'ed. Yet the frontier to be defined, anfi the 
tribal and polidcal grouping that wiU result from it, will have a direct 
bearing on national history and international relations in continental 
Asia* 


n 

Let us torn now to Outer MongoHa. Tlic position here is obscure— 
more obscure than it need be, because inEernational recognition of the 
actual state of affairs would require acknowlcdgntent of a prodigious 
improvement in the standing of Soviet Russia, which the nations most 
affected would only admit under pressure and with distaste. The histo¬ 
rical claim of the Mongols themselves, for which a strong case could 
be stated, is that they do not "belong” to China and never did. The 
Chinese cam:e under Manrh ii mle by conquest, hul the Mongols came 
under the Manchu Emperors chicBy by alliance, or as the result of tribal 
wars among themselves leading to Maruchu interv^ention* They owed 
allegiance directly to the Manchu Emperors, not to the nation of China, 
by which they have never been conquered. 

When the Manchu Empire fell the itongob attempted to assert 
their right to autonomy* In Outer Mongolia, with Russiao support, 
they succeeded to a certain degree, but Inner Mongolia too near to 
China and too far from an Independent supply of arms. After there had 
been a good deal of fighting it remained under Chinese' ndc^ but the 
administration of regions not colonized by Chinese was left in the hands 
of the tribal princes* 

In 1919, when it appeared that the power of Russia was broken 
forever, the Chinese made an attempt to conquer Outer Mongolb, 
The expedition, at first successful, treated the Mongols with such 
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brutality that any voluntary union bctiwcta Outer Mongolia and the 
Chinese Kcpublic is now most unlikely. The Oiifiese invaders were 
iinally slaughtered and stuttered by a very small force of Mongols and 
Tibetans j led by and-Bolshevik Russians. 

A government of Outer Mongolia was then eatablishcd under 
the highest ecclesiastical authority in tbc nation—the living Buddha 
of Urga, But real power was in the hands of the Russian soldiet- 
refugees under the sadistic Baron Ungern-Stctnbergj who even exceeded 
the Chinese in extortion and massacre. When the "^lad Baron"' was 
at last defeated and kiUed by Red Russians the Bolshevik iuTervention 
came as a deliverance. Soviet Russia did not need to conquer Outer 
Mongolia: it had only to organize a people which was already weU 
disposed in its favor. .iMid when tlic Living Buddlia died in 19^4, it 
^-as only necessary to confirm the reorganization of the country on 
Soviet lines begun in igrt. Although as much killing, or almost as 
much, was done in the course of the secondary revolution as in the 
preceding years of rebellion and war, that revolution did not appear to 
the Mongols as a Russian conquest* A genuine pro^Russian, pro- 
Soiidet party had by then been buih up, and though Russians were con¬ 
cerned in the political reorganizationj most of the executive work was in 
Mongol hands, and has remained there. 

The few people who know anything of Outer Mongolia, tend to 
be so violently prejudiced either fot or against Soviet Russia that an 
objective statement of present conditions is most difficult to obtain. 
Such knowiedge as i myself have been able to gather comes chiefly 
from hlongol refugees. As these people have fled from Outer Mongolia 
at the risk of being killed by the border patrols, it might be expected 
that any bias iu thdr accounts would be and-Russian. It is the more 
surprising to find that they arc not, on the whole, and-Russian. The 
almost kkvadable testimony is that Russian control by force does not 
exist. There arc no Russian troops in the country, and even the Russian 
officers there are instructors, not commanders. Russian civil officials, 
apart from technical experts, doctors, vetcrinaries and so forth, are also 
very few, and on the whole are popular. In other words, the govern¬ 
ment of Outer Mongolia may be under the inRuence and inspiration of 
Russia, but it tannot fairly be called a disguised Russian government. 
It is based on the genuioe convccsion to Russian ideas of an important 
minority among the Mongols. 

There exists a large element in Outer Mongolia which is bitterly 
hostile to the present govetument. Several thousand Mongob within 
the last year have found it so intolerable that they have abandoned all 
their possessions and fled, at the risk of beiag shot at sight, Ncverthc- 
iess the government they have found insupportable is a Mongol govern¬ 
ment, and the patrols which try to shoot them when they cross the border 
are Mongols, who do not need prompting or orders from Russian officers. 
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The tmth ^ipprars tt> be that the strength of the Outer Mongolian 
government is founded neitlier on Russian terrorisrn nor on anv special 
diabolical Russian ingenuity in misleading a. semi-barbaxic people. The 
younger and more energetic men among the Mongols themselves are in 
control, and they have found no help or sympathy except in Russia and 
no model for modernization except die Russian. When first the Man- 
chu and then the Russian Empire fell, and Outer Mongolia wished to 
stand alone, the native hereditai:}- princes failed to provide capable 
leaders. When Giiiia tried to conquer Mongolia in 1915, the invading 
army did nothing to mitigate the traditional hostility betv-een Mongols 
and Chinese, and everything to make new memories of hate. Wlien 
the anti-Bolshcvdk Russians, welcomed at first as deliverers, were given 
a chance to found a new government under '^dvilized'^ guidance, they 
robbed and murdered more senselessly than the Chinese. 

When, on the other hand, the Red Russians were strong enough 
to take a part in Mongol allairs, they were not yet strong enough to 
overrun the country. They were glad to use Mongols who had been 
disappointed by thch owm leaders, and by the anti-Bolsheviks, and 
build them into a pro-Soviet but at the same time nationalistic party. 
It should be remembered that, to these young Mongols, the old Mongol 
order meant failure and decay, while Chinese mlc meant oppression 
and destruction. Bol5hffii’'ik Russia, alone meant rnodcrnism.| progress 
and civilization. 

The younger Mongols have modelled themselves on the Soviets 
as naturaliy as Chinese republicanism has modelled itself on America 
and Europe] but basically the new Mongolia is no more communistic 
in feeling and instinct than China is republican. Basically It is nation¬ 
alistic, with a tincture of crude democracy, and the success of the new 
government would Iiavc been impossible without the rank fkilure of 
the old order to rise to the national emergency, and to adapt itself to the 
new conditions of power in the modern world. 

Opposition to the preset government of Outer Mongolia Is found 
chiefly in the older generation and among the hereditary nobility and 
the lama hierarchy. The progressives*' of many Eastern nations which 
have come in contact with W estern ci'vihzatton tend to turn against the 
established religion. In hlongolia this tendency is cspeciallv’ pronounc¬ 
ed, because communism makes all established religion an object of 
attackh In many ways this is a pity. The Mongol temperament is 
profoundly religious, and there arc elements of beauty in kmaistic 
Buddhism which, if prescev^ed, would accord wcU with the national 
character. A wise nationfllism could reform and presetv'e the national 
religion; but when the intclleccuals of any people have decided to tear 
down their own traditional religion in order to reach what they have 
convinced themselves is a higher ideology, they cannot be stopped by 
simple counsels of wisdom. 

Nor is this all. The MongoE depend a great deal on Qiinesc 
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materials for the study of their own history, especially for the period 
of the l^lanchu dynasty, 'rhraughout these T^Titings they Hnd it stated 
that the hlanchu Emperors deliberately encouraged the ‘^superstitions'^ 
of lamaism in order to undermine the w arlik e tradition of the Mongols. 
It is true that at the beginning of the Manchu Empire the Maijchus 
were afoaid that the Mongols might develop a military power challeng¬ 
ing their own, although many of the hlongols were their allies. Yet 
I think it is probable that the iSlanchu and Oiinese authors of the period 
OYeremphasiicd the effects of ofiRdal policy in destroying the military 
power of the Mongols by encouraging religion, and that the decay of 
the Mongols was krgely due to other causes. The facts of history, 
however, are often of less influence than the curteut interpretation of 
tacts as they might have been, Pcogressive htongols arc convinced 
that all religion, most of all fhftir own, is a curse, and therefore "pro¬ 
gress", "modernizadon" and the whole movement toward the material 
development w'hlch we ourselves call "civilization" are inseparably 
associated with the attack on the established religion, the social and 
political possrion of its high dignitaries and the vested interests of its 
great monasteries. 


Ill 

Uncolouized Inner Mongolia is the stronghold of ail chat has been 
destroyed in Outer Mongolia: the old tradition, the power of the princes, 
the sanctity of religion. Chinese colonization has forced this conser- 
varive Mongolia back into a desperate last stand* Until recent years 
there was really mote land than the Mongols needed—except perhaps 
In bad years—but this margin has now' been devoured* The land was 
taken over by negotiation through the princes and great religious foun¬ 
dations, who, not being strong enough to xcsisc, made the best of a 
bad business by taking cash compensation or annual subsidies* As this 
method avoided most of the diihculdcs of the forcible seizure of land, 
the otEdals interested in colonization supported the authority of princes 
and high lamas in what remained of the tribal territory. 

This process has now been pushed to the limit* There is no more 
spate land. The Mongols must either resist or resign themselves to 
abandoning the old Mongol way of life, turn to living like the Chinese, 
and eventually be lost among the Chinese* Any prince who consents 
to further grants of land for colonization is therefore obviously a dcfcai- 
ist who thinks it better to surrender to the Chinese than to risk, by 
resistance, what remains to him of his hereditary power and revenues. 

It Was therefore Inevitable that a Young Mongol pattj^ should 
apptear and grow rapidly In influence* The Young Mongols arc devot¬ 
ed to the ideal of saving the remnant of the Mongols as a nation, or at 
least as a territorial, linguistic and racial group* They stand for educa¬ 
tion, "modemizidaii", "peogress", and adaptation to the standards of 
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the outside world* In order to succeed, they a-ce willing to make drastic 
changes. They are^ of necessity, anti-aristocratic, anti-Chinese and 
antj-religious—at least to the citent of wishing to dislodge the bmas 
from their positions of pritrilege. One clement of this party ha^. tried 
to comptomisc with the Chinese, but found it hopeless. The Chinese, 
naturally, will not support any moventent of education or reform which 
is not based on teaching the Mongols Chinese, and tornirig them into 
Chinese. 

Speaking of colonization, the Chinese use catchwords about ^'civil¬ 
izing” the Mongols, improving the land and defending and eipandiog 
the ficonders. But the impact of colonization is not directed by well- 
thought-ouc political, social and economic ideas* Actually, coloniza¬ 
tion results only from an ambition to make money on the part of the 
interested proidncial authorities, land-commissioners and entrepreneurs 
’who take a profit on cv^cry bnd transaction. For this reason a great 
deal of land is taken from the Mongols that ought never to be ctilonized, 
because it is not suited for farming at all, or only suitable for farmers 
’With advanced technical knowledge and equipment—a class that is 
simply not at^ailabic* Thus the areas of colonization sufer a multitude 
of plagues; harvests are lost through cold or drought; "thin" land 
is rapidly exhausted and ruined by the emergence^ through ploughing, 
of the underlying sand. As a result, the waves of colonization alternate 
with ebb-tides of colonists who have failed. Much of the land that has 
been ruined cannot recover even as pasture. This unsteadiness in 
coionization accounts for a gtcat deal of the banditry which is the ende¬ 
mic scourge of the frontier. Nor is any compromise in the wnj of 
settling colonists as pastoral herdsmen possible, because that life is 
incompatible with Chinese tastes, traditions and experience. 

Because it has proved impossible cither to halt Chinese colon!- 
zatlon or cornpromise ’with ft, the Young Mongols ’waver between Ideas 
ot union with Outer Mongolia and ideas of treating with h'lanchukno 
and Japan for support La a movement toward autonomy. In the cir¬ 
cumstances, unless the princes and the high religious dignitaries ’with 
whom they arc associated as the natural leaders of the old order ate pre¬ 
pared to take positive action to prove that they intend Co keep the 
leadership, and to keep the Mongols free, rebellion can easily break 
out. 

The establishment of a quasi-independent Manrh nkiio^ with the 
last of the Manchu Emperors as Chief Executive* offers a rallying point 
for the princes. The dlEculty among the princes of Inner Mongolia is 
to find one who can be accepted there as ruler by all the others, They 
arc all so nearly equal in status and lineage tlrat there is no ob’vious 
by right of birth. AUegiance to, or alliance under, a Manchu Emperor 
would solve the problem. Under the Manchu Empire the Mongols 
never regarded themselves as a conquered, subject people, but as loj^al 
allies. It is true that the Manchus made impossible the rise of an inde- 
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peodeac Mongol power. Yet they gfanted to the Mongols pdvileges, 
hoitots ajid a degree of tribal autonomy which made them m their own 
estimation peers of the Manchus and supetiors of the Oiincsc. There 
is no doubt that prinres and church would rally to a Atanchu Emperor 
if they were convinced he had come to stay and could give them real 
support. If other affairs of state and international poliqr had not caused 
P^u Yi to be declared Chief Executive instead of Emperor, a virtually 
spontaneous movement for the independence of Inner Mongolia, led 
by the princes, might already have been precipitated* 


IV 

The problems of the Mongols in Manchum ate much the same as those 
in Inner Mongolia, except that the Manchurian Mongols arc even more 
perplexed. A Japanese policy in Manchukuo that guaranteed the 
integritj' of Mongol lands and supported the claim to autonomy, as lar 
as reasonably possible, would go far to win Mongol support. The 
Mongol regions of Manchuria are the outer frontier of the new state, if 
the Mongols are disaffected, they can easily assist Chinese guerilla warfare 
against the Japanese, and the danger of their alliance with Outer Mon¬ 
golia could offer a perpetual threat to the security^ of Manchukuo and 
Japan. WeU-disposed Mongols, on the other hand, would greatly 
strengthen the frontiers of the new state, make them virtually unas¬ 
sailable by a flanking movement from China, and to a great extent immo- 
bilfre the military forces of Outer Mongolia in the event of war with 
Russia. 

But Japan is under enormous difficulties in following any straight¬ 
forward policy in Manchukuo, espechdly one which will make con¬ 
vinced partners out of the Mongols* hfanchukuo can only be controlled 
by a policy of playing factions ofr against each other. By far the most 
important element there, numerically and economically, is the Qiinesc. 
Unless they can be w’on over by justice and good government and by 
allowing them a proper scope for trade, permanent peace is almost 
impossible. The Mongols arc afraid that the government in making 
concessions to Chinese, Japanese and Kotcans, will permit Mongol 
interests to suffer* 

The railways are the Mongob* greatest fear. All the new rail¬ 
ways built to exploit the western part of Manchuria w ere originally 
designed to develop land taken from them. Several of these railways 
owe money to the Japanese. The Mongols ace afraid that the Japa¬ 
nese, for the sake of interest on capital invested, and for the sake of new 
profitable investment, will continue the policy of railway exploitation, 
taking land from them and settling Chinese or Koreans on it* It is true 
that for much of western Manchuria it would be sounder economically 
to develop the trade in pastoral products and timber, rather than in 
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agricultural products. There arc interests in Japan which would like 
to see this kind of development, which would supply Japan with raw 
products for her manufactures and with food for home consumption, 
and rt-cxp>ort. Such interests might well favor the guarantee of Mongol 
lands, and assist in introducing better stock and providing the medical 
and veterinary services which the Mongols urgently need. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Mongols know little of such forms of devdopment; to them 
railways mean Chinese coloniaation and the loss of rh eir land, and 
nothing else. 

It is also hard to see how the Japanese can support a Mongol 
policy in Manchukuo that is anything but reactionary. The appeal 
of Manchukuo is an appeal direct to the Mongol princes, in the name 
of the “good old days". It is therefore discounted in advance by many 
of the Young Mongols, who are ex b^potbesi sympathetic to some degree 
with Outer Mongolia, e\’en though very few of them are theoretical 
Bolsheviks. 

Finally, there is the verj.’ great c5cct of the Chinese propaganda, 
which is tar more convincing than the Japanese. Mongols generally 
fear the Chinese; but for years they have been told that a Jap>ancse 
Manc h u r ia would be “another ICorea". They know nothing precise 
about Korea, but the story they have been told is one of inhuman oppres¬ 
sion, and as in past years many Koreans hav'e immigrated into ^lanchuria 
to escape Japanese rule they assume that Japanese rule must be worse 
even than the colonization and extinction which they themselves fear 
from the C hin ese. Japan, in her present position, fa.n only win confi¬ 
dence by constructive measures, which will take a long time. 

Some of the Mongol leaders hope that out of the antagonism 
between Ch i n a , Japan and Russia they may succeed in salvaging a 
Mongol state. They realize that at present, without an independent 
supply of arms, they cannot stand alone. The ambition of these patriots, 
apparently, is a scmi-ind^endcnc state, allied with Manchukuo and 
combining the present C h i n ese Inner Mongolia with Manchurian Mon¬ 
golia, but not directly subject to Manchukuo. Some of the more ambi¬ 
tious even believe it to be possible to win over Outer Mongolia. They 
say that if they could secure enough rifles to arm the discontented conser- 
\^tives in Outw Mongolia, they could detach it from the Soviet federa¬ 
tion. The ruling faction in Outer Mongolia is a minority, although it is 
powerful, numerous and supported by a loyal army. If Outer Mon¬ 
golia is to be won at all, it must be won now, when the «^il to arms ran 
be reinforced by the appeal of a restored dynasty (for these Mongols 
hope that the Chief ^ccudve of Manchukuo will soon be declared 
Emperor) and a return to the “good old days". This i s not only because 
Russia is at present anxious not to fight, but because in Outer Mongolia 
itself the old tradition grows weaker as the older geucradon dies out. 
A new generadon is growing up, to which the present condidons arc 
normal; it looks to its own abilities for promotions and careers, and 
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would not like to see hcredittiry mutes md hma privileges restored. 

Manchukuo^ after all, h only an expeomentaj buffer between Russia 
and japan. The Mongols do not really believe [hat there can be settled 
conditions until there has been a test of strengrli between these two 
nations; but they are beginning to bclicn''c that tliey themselves at last 
may have a say in the matter* 

There is, 1 think, almost no possibility of a strong Mongol reaction 
in favor of China. Even refiigecs from C^ter Mongoha who hope for 
Inner Afongolian support in a war of hberation do not count on submis¬ 
sion to Cliina again. They believe that if the Mongols are strong enough 
ro break away from Russia they need not fear China* As for the hlon- 
gols of hlanchum, they are afraid of being sacririced to one or another 
of the interests of Japanese high policy j but the majority of their leaders, 
at least, are resigned to almost any amount of Japanese control if only 
they are guaranteed against Chinese colonizatiocL The time when the 
Chinese cO'uld have built up confidence and loyalty among the Mongols 
of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, to coimtcract the influeiice of Russia 
and Japan, has gone by. They arc not likely to have another chance; 
and if they had, there is no important faction in na which believes in 
a generous Mongol poUcy and almost no one who even understands or 
sympathi2es with the Mongols* For this reason, China has made the 
most urgent appeals to the Afongols to stand fast against Japan, but has 
given them iir» arms and hesitates even to support the loner Mongolian 
princes in a marincT that would promote Mongol unity. 

The most real clea^'agc among the Mongols themseives is bctv'ecn 
Outer Mongolia and Inner Mongolia—between the young the 

modcrnizccs, the bdievers in ^"progress” and "d\'ili2at!on", on one side, 
and the monarchists, the princes, the church, the coxiser%'ative3, those 
who distrust change and new ways, on the other. Politics and religion 
apart, there is among all Mongols a feeling of blood-brotherhood that 
is vcT}' strong* Race and language are almost sacred to them. Under 
all differences of allegiance there is a powerful feeling that all Mongolia 
ought to be united. Jt is only over the method of achieving unity that 
they quarrel* In this appeal for unity Outer Mongolia, with its tradi¬ 
tion of being the andent home of tlie Mongol race and Mongol glory, 
dominates Inner Mongolia and iVlaachurian Mongolia. 

The Soviet influence in Outer Mongolia is playing for time, as it is 
in Russia itself, j:\lready tlicrc Is a powerful minority which feels that 
the Russian teaching is its own faith* E" the monarchists, noblHty and 
high clergy^ of Inner ^longolia prove themselves to be unintelligent 
conservatives, capable of ^learning nothing and forgetting nothing^^, 
then the already powerful, but largely subterranean Young Mongol 
movement will find itself forced to turn toward the Soviet influence of 
Outer Mongoha. If the Japanese influence in Afanchukuo gives even 
the impression of making dupes of the Mongols who tentatively support 
it, and if no concessions arc made in the way of local self-governrueat, 
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guaranteed frontiers for a xccogn-ized Mongol territory within Manchu- 
kuo, and Mongol troops under Mongol command, then this will mean 
further daimgc to the cause of conEervatism and increased prestige for 
Outer Mongolia, 

The importance of the challenge of Manchukuo is that it offers a 
possibility for Mongol survival comhined with the survival of the old 
tradition. The hope of a renewed Mongol unity, once abandoned, is 
now stirring again. The Mongols themselves look for a hnal decision 
by war, a wax that will mark the end of one world and the beginning of 
another; for to the Mongol mind, with its tradition of world-sweeping 
campaigns, there can be no such thing a^ a great historical decision not 
ratified by t r ial at arms. They look for a final struggle between revolu¬ 
tion and reaction, and they' believe that in this struggle their own destiny 
will he made plain. 

The issue is thece, whether it is to be determined bv open or by 
the chess-moves of treaty and negotiation. The field on which it must 
be settled is the almost unknown territory where Outer Mongolia, 
Manchurian Mongolia and Chinese Inner Mongolia adjoin. Not only 
is the territory itself little known. The problems and hopes, the ancient 
pride, the barbaric courage and callous harbaritj-, the courtly traditions 
and spontaneous poetry, the frank instincts of loyalty and :&ith of its 
Mongol tribesmea arc mysteries too, unguessed at by the outer nations 
which wait to deliver judgment. There arc many people in all nations, 
the undistinguished apprehensive ddaens as ’well as those active in the 
affairs of government, who believe that in Manchukuo there may break 
out a war which will affect the course of civilization. There are few 
who know that it may mean the emergence once more into history of 
the Mongols as a living force—a race ’whom the world at large believes 
to be moribund, and incapable of the deeds of action which made it 
famous under Jeoghiz Khan, Hs great marshals and his heirs. 



THE GOLD TRIBE, ^^HSKIN TATARS^; 
OF THE LOWER SUNGARI 


INTRODUCTORY 

The Gold here described are a Tmigu&ic tribe of North Manchuria and 
the contiguous part of Sibetia. At one timt they had a strong alEliatioil 
with die Manchu. At present they mimber probably something over 
one hundred, but certainly not more than three hundred Biinilies (exclu¬ 
sive of the related tdbesjODen of the Ussuri valley) and are being rapidly 
and thoroughly obliterated by the advance of Chinese colonization. 

In May 1930, in the course of a year spent in Manchuria under the 
auspices of the Social Science Research Council, I travelled down the 
Sungari by steamer from Harbin, and on reaching the country where 
the Gold are sdll found, I journeyed for a few days by cart, seeing as 
much as I could of them and the type of cotmtey they inhabit by prefer¬ 
ence, My purpose was to gather preliminary notes for a generai histo¬ 
rical study of migrations and the spread of cultures in Man churia. I 
was therefore not prepared or equipped for an intensive study of the 
Gold; but I took ever}' opportunity to extend and note my observations. 

Considering the nature of this material> I have thought it best to 
prepare the following account simply by expanding my own field notes 
and journal, without any reference to printed authorities. Thus it 
may be possible to preserve the freshness of a direct, individual account. 
^\ny inferences are my own; all statements of fact are drawn from infor¬ 
mation personally coUccted, If, therefore, these conflict with other 
accounts, the reason is probably to be sought for in the state of the Gold 
themscives. In the first place, few as they arc, they exhibit a range of 
local differences. Secondly, they arc so far degenerate that by no means 
every Gold can give reliable ioformation about his own pieople. With 
the decay of the old life, the use and meaning of many objects are being 
lost. Thus, occasionally an informant will invent an answer to a ques¬ 
tion in order to be obliging; at other times, no doubt, he will give a 
wrong answer intentionally, because he is suspicious of being "Invesri- 
gated". In. order to avoid both stjurces of error, I tried as far as possible 
to collect information uot by direct questionning, but in the course of 
conversation. 

In the few instances where 1 have repotted purely Qiincsc informa¬ 
tion, I have made the fact clear. Comparisons hetw'een the Gold, Man- 
chu, and Chinese, and inferences regarding post history and so forth, 
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are of course not all drawn &om notes actuallv made while I was among 
the Gold. They are largely based on observations made and opimons 
formed in other districts and in ptc^dous years. 

It ^•as at Sanhsing, where the Hurka or Mutan Chiang Joins the 
Sungarii that 1 first heard, of former Gold inhabitants and the possibility 
of still seeing occasional femilies of the cribe.^ From Sanhsing on down 
the river. Gold names occasionally survive, often being taken over by 
the Qiincse in a corrupted form. At or near several of these places, 
both on the Heltungchiang (westerly) and Kirin (easterly) side of the 
Sungari, a few Gold families are srill living; notably at Susu-t^un and 
Giiamosu—both of which names contain Gold elements, I did not, 
however, see any Gold until T reached Fuchin, the largest town on the 
lower Sungari. Near Fuchin I ’tdsited the hamlet of Gardang and the 
larger village of Ta 4 ’un (also called Ta-tze-t^nn), both formerly inha¬ 
bited entirely by Gold, though now these are outatunbered by Qitnesc. 

Going on down the river I stopped at Lahasusu (also called T'ung- 
chiang), from which point the junction of the Sungari with the Amur can 
be seen. Here are several Gold Emilies, and near the town I cdsited the 
fishing hamlet of five or slv Gold families at Muruhungku, from which 
can be seen another hamlet called Tsitsihar. 

From Lahasusu I travelled by cart parallel to the Amur to an old 
Tatar (Gold) settlement called Gaij (or, by the ChinesCj, Kai-chin-k^ou), 
some thirty miles distant, where a tributary stream floevs into the Amur. 
From this point on, hills begin to line the right hank of rhe j\jnur. 
Because of heavy rains, the threat of floods, inadequate transport, and 
the unwillingness of any people to accompany me further (owing 
mainly to the unsettled feeling along the Russian frontier) T turned 
back there. Going back to Lahasusu, I went to Fuchin by cart, stop¬ 
ping for a few hours at a tiny Gold settlement called Niurgu, and for the 
night at the pathetic remains of a decayed settlement called Tu-tKc-k’o. 

At Fuchin I stayed several more days. On this second visit to 
FtLchin 1 found that two Chinese ethnologists had arrived and were 
undertaking an intensive study of the Gold—Drs. Shang and ling of 
the National Rcseareh Academy, Nanking. They w^cce making a 
splendid collection of spedmens, including so large an object as a birch- 
bark caoDc. No birch-bark canoes arc now in use, but they had found 
au old man who knew the art of making them, aad were despatching 
him to the nearest forest with krge birches, where he was to make a 
canoe lor them^ Tliey were intending to study the Gold in every 
aspect—technology, shamanism, legends, folklore, bdlads, and so forth 
and to note down their music and study the language, A more com¬ 
prehensive study of the Gold than any yet available tan therefore be 
looked for when they publish thdr results. 
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Distribution and Numbers 

The junction of the Mu-ran (Hurka) with the Sungari at Sanhsing may 
be taken as the approximate southern limit of Gold distribution, and the 
old meeting point of Gold and Manchu; but Gold legend also mentions 
a spot further south,—the ruined town of Pai-ch*cng-t2e ('*thc white 
dty”) near the site of the present Ashiho (a Manchu name in Chinese 
form), a town on the Chinese Eastern Railway cast of Harbin. In 
Manchu times the Gold at Sanhsing were either absorbed or displaced 
by Manchu; at any rate, few were left when Chinese immigration began 
in force in recent years, and there are now not more than one or two 
families in the neighborhood. Below Sanhsing the Gold were formerly 
distributed along both sides of the Sungari at a number of points, 
though never in very great numbers. Among the place names that 
survive arc Susu-t'un and Chiamosu; of which the former is from Gold 
susu, **niins", and Chinese /’ict, "a village^'; and the latter a Chinese 
corruption of a Gold name. At or near Susu-t’un there arc said to 
be less than a dozen Gold families, and near Chiamosu perhaps four or 
Hve. 

On the easterly bank of the Sungari, about five miles above Fuchin, 
is the village of Ta-t*un, with between sixty and seventy Gold families. 
The name of the village is commonly written with Chinese characters 
meaning simply *T)ig village”; it is a corruption of the older name, still 
sometimes heard, of Ta-tze-t’un, Chinese for "Tatar village”. Then 
there is the village of Gardang (a Gold name) about two miles from 
Fuchin. It was once a large Gold village, but only six families now 
remain, of which two still own land. Fuchin itself is the Chinese form 
of the Gold name Fukjin; the Russians usually call it Fukdin. It was 
formerly the chief centre of the Gold, and imder Manchu administra¬ 
tion the most important centre below Sanhsing. It is now a large, 
important, and prosperous Chinese town, in which not more than two 
or three Gold fiimilies have survived. 

Below Fuchin a few families may be scattered on the westerly side of 
the river, as there certainly are a few families of boatmen and fishermen 
on the easterly side. Remains of v'illages occur at T’u-tzc-k’o and 
Niurgu; the original Gold form of T’u-tzc-k’o having probably been 
something like Tuzkc. At T’u-tzc-k’o there arc about five families and 
at Niurgu perhaps halt a dozen. T’u-tzc-k’o w’as once a prosperous 
village, but in recent years has suffered greatly because it lies on an east- 
and-west route much used by bandits when crossing the Sungari in 
winter. 

From Niurgu it is about 15 miles to Lahasusu (called by the Chinese 
T’ungchiang), still on the same side of the river. iLaha denotes a kind of 
wall construction of twisted ropes of straw soaked in mud and plastered 
with mud; susm means "ruins”. Less than half a dozen Gold fiimilies 
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remain in Lahasusu itself; but within five or six miles ajre the two hamlets 
of Muruhungku and Tsitsihar, each with half a dozen fiimilies, and prob¬ 
ably a few more isolated families and small groups. 

Lahasusu is within sight of the mouth of the Sungari. About 
thirty miles on down the vVmur, on the southern (Chinese) bank, is the 
village of Gaij, called by the Chinese Kai-chin-k*ou. About a score 
Gold families live here; and a few miles on lies Derchi, with about the 
same number of families, or perhaps more. From Gaij onwards the 
Chinese bank of the Amur is lined with low hills. According to local 
accounts, the Gold do not extend much farther along the Amur, but 
give place, after a praaically uninhabited gap, to the Gilyak and other 
Amur tribes. 

This account omits the Gold on the Russian side of the ^Vmur, 
besides a few fiunilics living on islands in the Amur who hardly know 
whether they belong to the Chinese or the Russians. 

Thixs it will be seen that the Gold once ranged for some two hundred 
miles, from the Amur up the Sungari to Sanhsing and that over a hun¬ 
dred families remain within this range. The Ingest concentration is 
near Fuchin, below which the numbers arc ver)* much greater than 
bctu'cen Fuchin and Sanhsing,—partly, no doubt, because the Chinese 
have penetrated as far as Fuchin in far greater numbers than below 
Fuchin. Hou’cver, I believe that even before the recent great increase 
in Chinese settlement the Gold were more numerous Wow Fuchin 
than above, this resulting from the Manchu '^banner" grouping. The 
Manchu once maintained an important river patrol, the headquarters 
of which were at Sanhsing and Fuchin; and apparendy the Manchu 
patrolled up and down river from Sanhsing (an important Manchu 
town) while the Gold, with an admixture of Manchu officers, patrolled 
from Fuchin up the Sungari and down the Amur. 

Although the Gold had seidcmcnts on both sides of the river, they 
seem to have preferred the easterly bank; and even at present they hunt 
much further away from the eastern bank than from the western. I 
believe this is a legac\* from the old conditions of life. The Gold were 
identified with the river, and even if they hunted as fiir east as the Ussuri 
they would encounter only similar tribes; while if they ranged west of 
the Sungari to any distance they would meet genuine forest and hill 
nomads not based on river-bank settlements. 


ENVlRO-NME,vr AND CuMATE 

A distinct change occtirs in the Sungari valley below Sanhsing. There 
are frequent hills along both banks of the river as fir north as Sanhsing, 
which were well wooded until recent times; and by turning up the Mutan 
at Sanhsing enormous virgin forests can be reached. Below Sanhsing, 
the hills rapidly fall away. The country gives warning of the timdra 
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to be reached ia the tar north; great stretches of reedy marsh extend for 
miles, and such trees as occur are part of the suTimp jungle. The 
climate is distinctly colder below Sanhsing than above, and in the short, 
intense summer the mosquitoes and flics arc a deadly pest. It is not an 
ideal country for nomads; until the coming of the Chinese settlers horses 
and cattle were rare, and sheep arc still hardly ever seen. The coming 
of the Chinese, however, has made a great diflcrcncc. The marshes are 
in great part not so sodden as to require elaborate drainage; they dry 
out with ploughing, and when the thick mat of grasses and reeds is 
turned under by the plough the mosquitoes and gadflies arc greatly 
diminished in number. The intense, humid heat of the short summer 
produces abundant crops from the black soil, rich in humus. 


HISTORY .^ND LEGEND 

One of a group of the Gold I met at Ta-t*un said that they consider 
themselves descended from Chin Wu-chu; that is, from the Chin or 
Nuchen dynasty. Their '^original home’* was Pai-ch’eng, the ruined 
dty near Ashiho, destroyed by Yiieh-Fei (or Yao Fei), the enemy of 
Chin Wu-chu. (Yiieh Fei is a hero of the Sung Dynasty, celebrated in 
many Chinese legends of ejqjloits against the “tatars”—the Mongol as 
well as Manchurian tribes. Yiieh Fei procured from Pai-cheng (“the 
white city”) a number of “white sparrows" (Chinese pa/ cbia-fh'/ao). 
He put sulphur on their backs and then released them. They flew back 
to Pai-ch*cng, and when their backs rubbed against the caves of the 
houses they set fire to the city). 

In the hope of bringing out a further legend, I then asked if the 
Gold had ever had any difficulty with Nikan Waile (or Nikan Wailan) 
the enemy, in Manchu legend, of T’ai Han-ych (“the Great Khan"; 
Nurhachih). One of the men laughed loudly. He explained that 
Nikan (Nikhan, Nihan) is the Gold as it is the Manchu name for the 
Chinese, and that va/li is a term meaning ku-tung—a local Chinese 
dialect expression for "bad", "crafty", "treacherous". Nikan Woilc, 
therefore, is "the Bad Chinese". He is referred to, under the name 
Ni-k’an Wai-lan, in both the Tung Hua Hsii Lu—an edition of the offi¬ 
cial chronicle of the Manchu—and the Man-chou Shih Lu or True 
Record of the Manchus, which was published at Mukden in 1930 and 
is said to be taken firom a MS. found in the Palace. In both accounts 
Nikan Wailan is described as one w’ho conspired with the Ming gover¬ 
nors in Manchuria to ov'erthrow Nurhachih during the period of Nurha- 
chih*5 early tribal wars. (Nikan, like the Mongol Khitat or Hitat, 
also has the opprobrious connotation of "slave"). Then all of them 
agreed that the talc of Tai Han-ych and Nikan Waile is "the same story" 
as the following: 

T’ai Hin-yeh’s mother, fearing that he would be killed by the some enemy 
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(variously indcntihed with Yiieh Fed and Nikan Waile) who had killed his 
&cher, put the child in a birch-bark cradle and set him afloat on the Ussun 
(not the Sungari, as in the hlanchu legend). She said: **I cannot bring you 
up, but if you have a destiny, perhaps someone will protect you, and after¬ 
wards you can revenge your father." Then the cradle floated down to San- 
chiang-k*ou, where the Ussuri enters the Amur. * There happened at that 
time to be three clans of the Gold, who Uved at Sanhsing, W’ho ^d gone down 
to San-chiang-k’ou to fish. They found the cradle and brought 'Fai Han-yeh 
back to Sanhsing. “That is how he reached Sanhsing: the people brought 
him, he did not float up against the current." “And what happicncd to his 
mother?" “When he grew up be went back for her, and revenged hintself 
against his father’s enemy." 

Now the Manchu form of the legend is briefly as follows : * 

A maiden went up into the forest on Ch’ang-pai-shan. She ate a red berry 
and conceived. When the child ^is bom, she put him in a cradle and set him 
on the Sungari. He floated down to Sanhsing, where the men of three clans 
were fighting for mastery. They stopped fighting, took the child from the 
river, and said: “He shall be our Khan." Sometimes this rhiM is called Tai- 
Han-yeh, in popular talcs; but properly he should be called Aisin Jioro. Sever¬ 
al generations later, after conquests extending first to Ninguu, then to Kirin 
city and then to the co nfin es of Fengt’icn (Liaoning) province, there arose the 
true Fai Han-yeh, w'ho was the founder of the Manchu empire, as Aisin Jioro 
was of the Manchu nation. T’ai Han-yeh, W’hilc in the service of a Chinese 
official, the Nikan WaiW of the stories, was discovered to have birth-marks 
indicating that he was destined to found an empire, Ordxus w'erc given to 
put him to death, but he escaped and after many adventures founded the 
kingdom which became later the Manchu Empire. 

Considcriiig the long contact of the two tribes it is impossible to say 
definitely whether the Gold legend of the tribal ancestor was borrowed 
from the Manchu, or whether the Manchu, while still in a tribal state, 
derived their legend from the Gold. Personally, I think both versions 
are part of a common stock of myth belonging to kindred peoples. 
What interests me in this legend is the evident effort made to explain a 
connection between two widely separated places. It may be a southern 
upstream point on the Ussuri, linked with a northern downstream point 
on the Amur, or a southern upstream point on the Sungari, linked with 

» The i^c San-chiang-k’ou is curious. It means, in Chinese, "mouth of three 
great rivers”. At present the conjunction of the Sungari and Amur is so 
The joi^g of the /wv rivers a apparently oiled /Aw from the “triskcles” pattern of 
the conjunctioa. It may well be that the point where the Ussuri enters the Amur is 
oiled by the same naroe. In the Manchu form of the legend, the cradle floated 
down the Sungari to Sanhsing (Manchu name Uan Hala, both meaning “Three Clans”) 
where the meeting of the Mucan and Sungari gives just the same “three-mouth” 
pattern. Thus there are three points where the same legend could easily be localized. 

• The following is based on the legends that still survive at the present day, not 
oo the formal written versions to be found in the histories. 
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a Qorthcfn, downstream point on the j\mujr; or a southern pointy the 
sources of the Sungari in the Ch^ang-pai-pharij linked with a nocthern 
downstream point on the Sungari at the confluence of the Mutan ar 
Sanhslng* 

It also seems to me that the legend has an obvious connection with 
history. The Chinese records, as might be etpcctcd^ illustrate this in 
greater detail than do the legends of the hlanchu and the cognate Gold 
The Chinese have for a very long time had a strong foothold in Man¬ 
churia, but it is only in recent years that they have spread in important 
numbers into Kirin and Heulungchiang. Until the time of the Manchu 
the probable limit of the extension of a strong Chinese popukdon was 
about the ladtude of Mukden; though of course, Chkiese influence 
often ranged much farther north. While a Chinese populadon was 
permanently established in southernmost Manchuria, political authority 
varied a great deal* There was a recurtent tendency for non-Chinese 
tribes to descend on and dominate the Chinese ‘'^paJe” in Manchuria; 
and they often, as in the case of the Uao and the Chin^ attended their 
rule fir into China proper. There was also a counter-tendency for the 
Chinese to throw off this t)'pc of domination and, on the wave of victory, 
to extend their influence far north of the area of actual Chinese popula¬ 
tion. To the effect of these conflicting tides we owe the frequent Chi“ 
nese di sdnction between "wild” and ^'^tame” divisions of a tribe of the 
same name, the latter being those in actual contact with the Oiinese. 
They were frequently subsidked as defenders of the fcontler against 
their "wild" kinsEnen and carried on a form of rrade. There was a 
convention of disguising both subsidy and trade under the name of 
"tribute"; tribal chiefs brought "tribute" to the Chinese frontier officials, 
who returned "presents" that often exceeded the "tribute" in value and 
were in eflcct a subsidy paid to the chiefe to persuade tbem to keep the 
outer tribes from raiding the Chinese* 

Since no Chinese dynasty wus ever attacked and overthrown when 
at the height of its glory, there couJd not have been serious pressure of 
population on the north, causing invasions of China. The tendency 
was rather to seis«; the opportunity when, a Chinese dynasty was in decay 
and to raid Chinese territory; the raids were gradually replaced by the 
occupation of territory and the formation of a ^'native state" modeled 
on Chinese forms; and the mark of complete success was the establish- 
ment of an empire, occupying a part of China proper, or the whole. 
Of such type were the Liao and Chin dynasties, both originating in Man¬ 
churia, the Yuan dynasty, derived from Mongolia, and the Ch*ing 
(Manchu) dynasty, originating once more in Manchuria* 

A nomadic people, or even a people, who, like the Manchu, lived in 
villages but had an economy largely based on hunting and fishing, can 
never muster so great a population per square mile as a nation of farmers 
and artisans like the Chinese. Consequently when the Liao, Chin, or 
hlanchu had conquered Chinese territory, they were faced widi a diffi- 
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culry in cfiectively occupying their expanded political dominion. This 
they solved partly by enlisting Chinese troops and identifying their 
interests with local Chinese factions, pardy by recruiting auxiliaries 
among their '*wild^' kinsmen. Thus the ^lanchu enlisted '^Chinese 
Banncrmcn” from among the Chinese |>opulation of Manchuria, who 
were quite willing to join in the conquest of China proper, and at the 
same time extended their banner organisation to the Gold, Daghur, 
Solon, and other cognate tribes, and in a modified form to the Mongols. 
The Gold were so closely akin to the Manchu that it was obviously 
convenient to incor{K>ratc them with the Manchu society as "New 
^^anchu'’. The Daghur and Solon, though markedly different from 
the Manchu in material economy and being, the Daghur at least and part 
of the Solon, strongly Mongolized, were still close enough in race and 
speech to be incorporated also as "New ^lanchus", at least in certain 
localities. The Mongols, however, though closer to the Manchu than 
to the Chinese, formed a solid enough society of their own to remain 
socially apart. 

As for the traditional Gold connection with the comparatively 
remote Chin dynasty, that is natural and justifiable. The Manchu also 
have such a tradition, and so probably has every* non-Mongol tribe in 
Manchuria. They probably trace this connection to the Chin rather 
than to the earlier Liao, because the Liao had more of a Mongol admix¬ 
ture. During the prosperity of such a dynasty as the Chin, the original 
racial adherents of the dynasty became increasingly Chinese in language, 
culture, and sodety, until the chief distinction between them and the 
Chinese proper was one of jxjlitics. The history of the last dynasty* 
of this type, the Manchu, illustrates this process very clearly. Having 
become essentially Chinese, the dynasty at last decayed, just as Chinw 
dynasties have always decayed. When at last the political overthrow 
came, the nominally alien but actually Chinese privileged class associated 
with the dynasty was, throughout the area of Chinese population, either 
massacred or absorbed into the Chinese population. On the frontiers, 
however, was left a residue of the once-conquering people, mingled 
with tribesmen from remoter regions who hod been diawn in to replace 
the men who had moved into China. Within this frontier residue 
began once more the building up of "native states", midway between 
the "wild" tribes and the dvfilhed Chinese, strongly influenced by the 
Chinese with whom they came in contact, yet dcddcdly different from 
them, and maintaining politically a degree of independence which varied 
between receiving subsidy from China and collecting blackmail from the 
border provinces. 

Of this type were the Manchu themselves, for their power was 

founded on the coalescence of a group of such border "native states"_ 

Ychc, Huifi, and so forth, as w*ell as "Manjo". This illustrates the 
exact value of the traditions w hich ascribe to the Manchu, the Gold, and 
so forth a descent from the Chin. Racially the claim is true only in a 
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Strongly modified sense, for the "tame** border tnbes formed a kind of 
reservoir, with an outlet toward China and an intake from the barbarian 
north, so that w'hile a certain racial connection must have persisted, the 
proportions of the racial, or at least the tribal, components must have 
changed gradually through the centuries. Politicly, however, the 
linkage was direct and true; the border tribes had occupied relatively 
the same positions at least from the fall of the Chin to the rise of the 
Manchu; their condition might varj* an indefinite number of times 
between vassalage and overlordship, as the tide turned—still the tide 
flowed through the same channels. Thus, if, conceivably, there had 
been no Western influences in China at the time of the fall of the Man¬ 
chu dynasty—no Western armaments to alter the old military balance and 
no rail ways to change the whole nature of the Chinese colonization of 
Manchuria—there might have been, in another few centuries, a resur¬ 
gence of Manchurian power: hlanchunan, not Manchu. In the mean¬ 
time th^ Manchu left in Alanchuria would have fa lle n back, deprived of 
their subsidies from the state and their social position as a privileged 
class associated with the Empire, to a scmi-tribal condition; and the 
Gold, deprived of the benefits of being auxiliaries of the Manchu would 
have ceased calling themselves *^ncw Manchu**. But in the process of 
decline and redistribution, there would have been a good deal of amal¬ 
gamation between the two peoples—beyond what had gone on during 
the elevation of the Gold to the status of *‘Xew ^lanchu . If, in the 
course of time, a new tribal power had arisen in Manchuna and founded 
a dynasty, it would probably have called itself heir to the Manchu, and 
with justification; but it would have used a fresh national and dynastic 
name, not derived directly from either Manchu or Gold. There would 
also have been a fresh definition of nuclear tribe and auxiliary tribes, 
each of these being the direct heir in historical function of the Manchu 
and the Gold (and Daghur, Solon, and so forth); but only its indirect 
heir in racial composition, social and tribal structtire. 

To my mind the recognition of the inheritance of historical function, 
as a true form of social, tribal, **racial** descent, within a well-defined 
geographical region like Manchuria, in which a distinct type of historical 
cycle has operated for a very long period, greatly simplifies the under¬ 
standing of such relationships as those between the Uao, Chin, Manchu, 
**Ncw Manchu**, and so forth. The degree of racial and social kinship 
between any two given tribal groups in Manchuria, at a given time and 
place, is exceedingly dillicult to define exactly; but their relative group¬ 
ing, taken not at a given time and place but as part of a continual 
living process, is rarely diflScult to determine. 

The kinship between Manchu and Gold is much easier to determine 
than that between Manchu and Daghur, or Manchu and Solon. In 
physical tvpe and language they were extraordinarily close. The most 
important diflference arose from different degrees of Chinese influence 
and border politics; the Manchu building up border states and develop- 
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ing their military organization, while the Gold lagged behind in this 
respect, though remaining excellent soldierly material. The rclation- 
sWp may be summed up by saying that at the time of the rise of the 
Manchu, the tribes were exactly comparable to, for instance, the "tame 
Jurchi” and ^‘wild Jurchi'*; while after the Manchu conquest of Qiina 
the Gold *'moved up** to the p>osirion of “tame** tribesmen, drawing 
after them the still remoter Amur tribes who from “outermost barbar¬ 
ians" were promoted to “wild" auxiliary tribes. The Solons, for 
instance, and even the Daghurs, had in Manchu times distinctions of 
“wild" and “tame", tWs being from the Mancbk point of view. From 
the Chinese point of view, an extra step or degree would have to be 
added; the “tame** tribesmen being “wild** tribesmen and the “wild" 
tribesmen not even recognizable enough to be called “wild**, but bar¬ 
barians of the outermost darkness, simply beyond the scheme of things. 

The type of historical cycle just discussed has a bearing on the cen¬ 
tral legend of people like the Manchu and Gold; the myth of the culture 
hero (“Aisin Jioro**) w'ho was bom in the south, moved back to the 
north (“floating downstream") and, in the person of a descendant 
(“T’ai Han-yeh**), returned to the south to manifest the power and glory 
of his people. It seems that this legend represents a very early efibrt 
to reconcile a northern origin with the fact that the standard of success 
and power was the relationship with China. They came from the 
north, but they succeeded or failed in the south. When they did estab¬ 
lish themselves in the south, there was a natural tendency to attach 
their legends and religious beliefs to the new region; espedally in the 
case of the Manchu, for whom the striking Ch*ang-pai-shan made an 
obvious focus, with its remarkable central peak and the great rivers 
flowing away from it. It was inevitable to associate the hero of legend 
with the new regional focus, but a memory of the true northern origin 
and the successful move to the south was unconsciously reflected in the 
hero*s remo\"al from the south downstream to the north, where he 
assumes the rule of the “three clans**; after which a worthy descendant 
of his establishes the power of the line in the south. Tlie legend, I 
believe, is also colored by the fact that in repeated cycles of history the 
“tame" tribes of the group of which the Manchu and Gold were the 
last successors in historical function, intermittently suflered defeat at 
the hands of the Chinese and were driven back into the northern wilder¬ 
ness, where they reformed and whence they were led back toward the 
“promised land" of the pctt>' frontier “native sates". Thus the Man¬ 
chu form of the legend is Ch’ang-pai-shan: north to Sanhsing and back 
to the Ch*ang-pai-5han region- The Gold form is Ussuri valley; north 
to the Amur, and back south via the Sungari to Sanhsing. I have little 
doubt that a parallel legend could be found on the Ussuri itself. One 
type of historic evidence, the archaeological, has never yet been ade¬ 
quately investigated. Throughout the Manchu and Gold country arc 
scattered ruins of towns and fortresses now called “Korean**. Probably 
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manv are in fswrt relics of an old Korean domination or influence; but a 
part are certainly of Chinese type, and may yet be found to contain 
material coming well within the historic period, which will clarify tribal 
stradflcations now hopelessly blurred. On the Sungari from Sanhsing 
downward occasional hills can be seen which look as if they had once 
been crowned with strongholds. The outline of a “Korean city", 
about the size of a fortified camp, can be seen between Fuchin and 
Lahasusu (T’ungchiang) a little north of T’u-tze-k’o. Another can be 
seen, in a strong naniral posidon, on a small hill overlooking the setde- 
ment of Gaij. 1 do not think that all these forts or towns were built by 
Koreans or Chinese, but that while some of them were occasionally 
occupied by these nadonalides, they were at other times occupied by the 
local tribes themselves. I believe that the Korean and Chinese influences 
of diflerent periods extended 6ir beyond the fringe of occupadon and 
administradon, and that tribal chieftains, whenever they gamed suffi¬ 
cient power to found l>cttj’ states, were likely to build strongholds for 
themselves on the “civilized" model, even importing designers and 
ardsans for the purpose. 


'VFFILIATIONS 


Rei..\tions between Gold and Manchus 

After the Manchu conquest of China, the Gold were brought within the 
Manchu Banner organization. This threw open to them careers in the 
public service, military and civil, and endtled able-bodied men who 
passed the tests for military reservists to a yearly allowance in silver and 
radons. At Sanhsing the Gold overlapped with the Manchu; they 
were governed by officials of comparadvely high rank stadoned at 
Sanhsing, Fuchin, and Lahasusu, and by minor officials with Manchu 
ranks in smaller places. The higher offices were likely to be held by 
Manchu, but the Gold were not debarred. A Gold who entered the 
miliury service in the days of the Empire is said to be sdll an officer of 
high rank in Hcilungchiang. It is more than twenty years since he 
visited his home, and it is said that ^'When they ask lum 'What arc the 
Gold and who arc your people ?’ he weeps." I saw an old man at Gaij 
(important among his people there) who had for years been a senior 
interpreter stadoned at Harbin; he spoke Russian very well indeed, 
besides being literate in both Manchu and Chinese. 

The chief service die Gold fulfilled, howc\’cr, was their share in the 
Sungari and Amur river patrols which the Manchu maintained. This 
patrol service is now taken over by river gunboats; there nuy be a few 
Gold among the crews, as there arc among the crews of the river steam¬ 
ers; but Shantung men and villagers from near Tientsin predominate. 
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In several Gold houses I saw pictures of men who had held official 
rank under the Manchu; they showed a curious and interesting mixture 
in costume and deportment of Chinese dignity and barbaric splendor. 
Their contrast with the debased people of to-day was pathetic. 


REL.\noNS Other Tribes 

The confusion of nomenclature among the Amur tribes made it exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to determine of what other tribes the Gold had any knowl- 
c«^e, and what they were called. No tribe seems to receive from other 
tribes the name that it calls itself; and any one tribe uill be diHcrcntly 
designated by each of its neighbors. This confusion appears to have 
been passed on to the Russians and Chinese, and at present two pro¬ 
cesses are going on: tribes really distinct arc lumped together under one 
name; or difrerentiations are made, and names awarded which sometimes 
at least would not be recognized by the people classified. The Chinese 
tend to call any tribesman of the upper Amur a Solon, Ch*i-lin or Ta-hu-li 
(Daghur) quite indifferently; and even those who have lived among 
them will give exactly the same description of, and tell exactly the same 
stories about, any tribe that comes under one of these names. In fact 
the ''popular knowledge" of the Chinese about all the tribes has been 
boiled down to a few stories, the accuracy of which nobody bothers to 
check by personal observation. Below the junction of Sungari and 
Amur, all tribes arc called Yii-p’i Ta-tze, "Fishskin Tatars"; but there is 
also a tcndcnc)’ to say that Fishskin Tatars, Solon, Ch'i-lin, and Ta-hu-li 
arc "all the same". Thus, relying as I did on the Chinese language, I 
found it exceedingly difficult to deal with questions of nomenclature. 

I repeatedly asked the Gold to describe other tribes, but direct 
questions, as usual, produced poor answers. I also asked for identifi¬ 
cation of names I had heard, and of a few names from books. The most 
specific answers dealt with the Gold themselves, the Gilyak, and the 
people of the Ussuri valley who are akin to the Sungari Gold. To 
begin with, the Gold of to-day, while making hunting journeys of some 
length, do not come a great deal in contact with other tribes; probably 
much less than in old Manchu days. The older men know distinctly 
more about other tribes than the young men, for when they grew up 
many Gold were concerned in matters of administration with the trib« 
inhabiting a much wider region than that of the present Sungari Gold. 

The Gold resent the name of "Fishskin Tatars", because it has a 
contemptuous in:q)lication of savagery. They always reply that the 
"real" Fishskins arc the Gilyak, or some other tribe down the Amur. 
The Gilyak they themselves call Girimin. Possibly the min element 
in this w^ord is the Chinese word w«r, "people". It may also be that 
the Chinese name Ch*i-lin is a corruption of a native name Giri; but 
the name is usually applied to people in Heilungchiang province, far 
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away from the Gilyak. It may, once more, be possible that the name 
IGrin (Chinese Chi-Un) has something to do with a similar tribal name; 
but it is commonly said to be from a Manchu word meaning ‘*ravine'\ 
The Girimin or Gilyak were always described as ''the people with the 
big cartings”; and they were said to be ''the same as the ‘Kile’ 

I several times heard it affirmed that "the Solon arc the Birar, or 
Birari”. This may mean that the upper Amur tribe called by the 
Russians Birari arc in fact a subtribc of the Solon. When I asked if 
Birar or Birari were connected with the Gold word bira, "a river”, ''a 
small mountain stream”, they assented; but this docs not mean that 
they themselves really have such a connotation in mind. 

The Orochon they call Oronchon or Oroschon, but say they never 
meet them. The Chinese they call Nikan (which also has the connota¬ 
tion "slave”, as has been pointed out) and the Russians they call Lucha, 
no/ Gross. In the Collected Records of Kirin Province there arc several 
references to military operations against the Lo-ch*a, who arc plainly 
the Russians, as the Manchu came in touch with them in the course of 
reducing to order and bringing under administration the tribes of the 
Lower Sungari and Amur, and captured fire-arms from them. The 
first reference I have noted is in the ninth year of Shun-Chih, 1655. 
After several more references the term Lo-ch*a is dropped, and in the 
third year of K’ang Hsi, 1665, the term Lao-ch*iang appears instead. 
The Lao-ch*iang arc first mentioned as encroaching on the Hci-chin. 
Evidendy Hci-chin is an older form of Hochen—that is, the Hqcn or 
Gold- In 1677 there is a reference to the raising of a considerable river 
flotilla to keep off the Lao-ch’iang. At the village of Gaij, only, I 
heard of the Lamunka (Russian Lamut ?) or "sea people”. They 
were said to live "near Vladivostok”. Their language is quite unintelli¬ 
gible to the Gold; they arc much more sldlfuU than the Gold in the 
use of sld and small canoes; they wear a ring in the nose, and the hair in 
two braids, which fall in front of the shoulders and arc tied together at 
the ends to form a loop on the breast. The skirts of their gowns are 
ornamented with sea-shells. 

Finally, the tribe sometimes called the Ussuri Gold they call Hcjin 
(Chinese Ho-chin); and they said that this was "the same as” the name 
Kctchen which 1 tried on them. The name Hejin must be a variant of 
Hqte, which, as will be seen, is one of the names of the Gold them¬ 
selves. They apparently consider this tribe a division of their own 
people. They say that the dialects differ, but that the people of the 
Sungari and Ussuri can understand each other. As for the name Gold 
itself, the Gold do not use it or admit it, beyond saying that "Goldi is 
what the Russians call our people”, or "is Russian language”. Nor do 
they call any other tribe Gold or Goldi. 

The Gold say that they call themselves Hcjc or Hejcn; and this is 
the name (Ho-che or Ho-chen) which the Chinese of the region apply 
when they wish to be polite or formal. The earUest Chinese version of 
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the name Heft or Hejea that I ha-re been able to find 15 in the 
T^mg Chih (Collected Records of ICirtn ^'gazetteer”) chiian i, page 6b* 
whete they ate called Hei-che and lefeired to as a fierce tribe. This Is 
ender the date tenth year of T'ien Ts’ung, 1657. The characters used 
are black'', (which is also sometimes pronounced ha ht) and tbi 
'^to break^\ ^^to snap fla:oss^^ The diaiacteis In the modem form are 
ko, "bright", "luminous",'^awe-inspiring "and chi "wise", "discerning". 
This pfogresaion from characters with an uncouth meaning to characters 
with a flattering meaning is not at all -uncommon in tlie Chinese names 
of 'Tjaxbarian" tribes, and marks their rise in status in Chinese eyes. 
The hieje are referred to in the passage quoted aboYC as not yet to be 
trusted, though they have come within the Manchu federation of tribes. 


Relations wttk the CttiNESfi 

The reJarions between Q-iinese and Gold are, on the whole, very goodj 
not so good as between Chinese and ^fanchu, but noticeably much 
better chan betw^een Chinese and Mongols. The Gold have been 
swamped by the Chinese, and are now rapidly dying out; but, while 
sighing over their vanished glories, they do not bear the Chinese any 
ill-will but regard their own doom with fataUstic apathy. The Chinese, 
for their part, view the Gold usually with a good-narured contempt; 
but when a Gold succeeds in adopting Chinese standards he is accepted 
as a Chinese, There was, however, a period of bad feeling, Undl the 
end of the Manchu rule, free Chinese settlement was not allowed in the 
country of the Gold, The only Chinese who did pcnetraie were traders, 
who like all fironder traders were not scrupulous about their methods 
and lulned a good many Gold, the latter being only too wi lling to take 
to drink and opium. Toward the end of the Manchu empire, the Imd 
along the lower Sungari was thrown open for settlement by Chinese, 
as an unavoidable frontier-defence method to forestall Russian encroach¬ 
ment. Reservations of the best land were made for the Gold (which 
they owed to the fact that the colonisation was initiated under the 
Manchu, who tried to see to the welfare of the Gold as their "own 
people"); but this land they rapidly lost to the more energetic and 
capable Chinese. At this time Oilncsc pushing too boldly into tlie 
wdldemess were Hkely to be waylaid and shot by the Gold, who resented 
the driving out of the wild game. Colonization proceeded so fast 
however, that the Gold were soon hopelessly oumumbeted. The 
Chinese then treated them harshly for a while, bullying the natives of 
each "untouched" Gold village when they first camp in and "teaching 
them thetir place". Very soon, however, it became obvious that the 
Gold were no serious danger to the newcumers, and resentment against 
theic overhearing altitude and ctccasioual savagery in the old days has 
practically evaporated. Tliis comparatively tolerant attitude is undoubt- 
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edly due to there being no ha-ish memo ties of border wits and iipdsmgs» 
as in the case of the Mongols. The Gold are too few in oumber to ofler 
a real obstacle to the Chinese, who tlicreforc content themselves with 
despising the Gold for being thriftless and ioferior in rivilization. 

The overwhelming factor in the extinction of the Gold h the mar¬ 
riage of their women to Chinese due to the shortage of women among 
the settlers. The Chinese themselves would not object to giving their 
daughters to the Gold, if they could find suitable men; but the value of 
women is so enhanced that few Gold could compete with Chinwc in 
offers for the liand of any promising nmden. At present many Gold 
men are unmarried because they cannot make as good offers as the 
Chinese, even for w'omeii of their own people. Curiously enough^ the 
Chinese all say that Gold women, while thriftless and immoral among 
their own kin, make model wives when taken into Chinese families 
This is because the only Chinese ’who can afford to marry at all is a juan 
with cash in hand and a prosperous future before hinij ttic w'oman being 
thus able to enter on a safe lifej while if she remains in a Gold family she 
is faced ’with poverty and drudget)'^, hence prostitutes herself to get a 
little gaiety and spending money while she can. 

It should be pointed out that the marriage of Gold women to 
Chinese is comparatively recent, not only because the Chinese did nor 
reach the Gold country in large numbers until recently, but because the 
Gold, as Bannsrmcn, were Hkc the Manchu alio wed to take Chinese 
wives (though they did not feequenriy do so; far less frequently chan the 
Manchu) but were not allowed to gi’ve their daughters in marriage to 
Chinese. I do not know for certain ’whether this rule ’Was political or 
racial in origin. I fancy that it was political, and designed merely to 
keep up the class-consciousness of the flannermen as a military group* 
It may, however, in remoter origin, have been racial; for certain ttib« 
who do not mind diluting their blood by taking in women of different 
races, object to ^^losing" their blood by giving their own women to 
alien men. 


PHYSICAL CfLUGkCTERlSTICS 

While there is a great range of individual p%hysiognomy among the 
Gold, the great majority of the men ate at once recognizable as different 
from the Chinese, They closely resemble the purest ^^Tungusic^^ 
still to be seen quite frequently among the Manchu of Kirin. The bones 
are small but the body well-proportioned, with little tendency to fet, so 
that the general appearance is light and lithe. They vary a great deal in 
stature, perhaps averaging less than the northern Chinese in general, 
or the Shantung Chinese in particular; but men of over j feet ® are not 
uncommon. The hands and feet arc delicate, rather and so fine 

that they appear s m aller; but strong nevertheless. The face tends to be 
long; disdnetiy longer than the Mongol. The check-bones are very 
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high. They are not higher than those of the Mongols^ or of the cofnmon 
type in North China, which looks very like the Mongols; but the cx.tia 
length of the face enhances the arch of the cheekbones and the pointed¬ 
ness of the f-Hin. The eye-sockets are not very deep: the eyebrows arc 
decidedly not protuberant, and the bridge of the nose between the eyes 
tends to be very low; which makes the eyes look to be set very shallow 
in the tacc, and gives thern. a very eakn gaze. 'I'hc Chinese say that 
their eyes are dull and lifeless. The lower ridge of the nose is distinctly 
sharper than that of the average Mongol nose, and the nostrils arc apt 
to be wcU-cut and delicate* This delicacy of the lower nose, with the 
calmness of the gaze, often gives them an appearance of indescribable 
pathos and melancholy* The eyes arc most commonly brown, but 
with a strong tendency to harel, true hazel color being not at all unusuaL 
I luvc seen blue and gray eyes. The hair^ though black, has almost 
always an unmistakable rusty brownish ririge, which is especially notice¬ 
able in children. The jet, glossy black of Chinese hair is almost never 
seen; and I think the hait is probably less coarse than that of the Chinese. 
A brownish tinge, of course, is nut unheard of in Chinese hair, especially 
that of children; hut adults, if the hair tends to be noticeably '^msty'^ 
oil it to restore the blackness. I saw one old shaman with a straggly 
beard that was a distinct giogcry red-brown. This man had blue eyes* 
He may have had a Russian heritage; he was very taU, but the east of his 
features and the lightness of his build were altogether "Tuagus". 

The back of the head is often, perhaps usually, flattened to a notice¬ 
able extent. The same characteristic can be seen among the FCiriu 
Manchu, but Is now rapidly disappearing, as the hlanchu endeavor to 
become ever more Chinese* It comes from using a very hard pillow 
when the child is extremely young* The pillow ig stuffed with grain* 
Whether this is of a special kind, or specially selected, 1 do not know; 
but 1 believe that in former rimes it certainly was; and that the practice 
had a significance. Tnere was a special kind of northern millet which 
always had a great signiUcance among the Manchu; it may have been the 
first grown by them, and the same millet may well have been important 
among the Gold* (There is an interesting story in the Mongol thronidc 
called ^'^Thc Aanirc (Bright) Historical Chronicle of the Great Yuan 
(Mongol) Nation" to the effect that the infaot Chinghis was kid on a 
mattress '^stuffed with the nine grains that are cultivated in the Front 
Land,” i.c., the Southland, or China*) 

The women axe on the whole less distinctive in racial type than the 
men. Many of them, from their faces and general appearance, might 
just as well be Chinese or Manchu w-omeu. I suppose that the com¬ 
parative lightness in bone of the structure of the woman’s head softens 
the distinctiveness that Is to be seen in the maa’s head. 

W'hilc among the Gold, I took a small series of physical measure¬ 
ments (men only) which were sent to Dr* E* A* Hooton, at Harvard* 
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NL^TERI.^ CUT.TLtre 

The Gold, like the iilandiu, eatif came under ChLaesc influence, which 
in cemun wa j's was overwhelming but in other respects did not so strong¬ 
ly affect their original standards. By the time of the fall of the ^lanchu 
Empire they had not become so Chinese as the Manchu, chieSy Because 
the _\Ianchu intervened bemecn them and direct Chinese mffuence: 
but since they, like the Manchu, had enjoyed an artificially raised stan¬ 
dard of living through sharing the benefits of belonging to a ruling race, 
the most Lmportaot borrowings were those of comfort and sophistication, 
'^ey were already a people settled in river-bank villages, relying on 
fishing and hunting for a large part of their supply of food and dothlng, 
and doing a certain amount of cultivation as well They never aban¬ 
doned hunting and fishing, and they never took up cultivation on a 
large enough scale to make it the clilef clement in their economy. They 
had no well-defined aristocracy of birth (like the Mongols, for Instance), 
Rank depended on selection among themselves or appointment by the 
A^chu government; but occasionallj^, according to theAlanchu system, 
distin^ishcd service was rc^s'arded by the grant of an hereditary rank 
or office and title. There seems to have been a tendency toward the 
fonratioa of an upper dass, composed of families associated with the 
official services. These families rapidly acquired re^reniics which 
gabled them to live at ease, engaging in hunting and fishing mainl y 
for sport. They naturally tended to group thcinselves at Fuchin, the 
administrative headquarters of the lower Sungari. Comparison of the 
hou^s of the villages dose to Fuchin with those of the villages extend¬ 
ing jFrom Fuchin down to the Amur shows that the latter were distiojctly 
mom primitive". Probably the upper-class ^jnilies owned slaves; 
for it is only natural to suppose that slavery of the Manchu kind was 
rccognricd, the slaves being house attendants and cultivators—though 
at the present rime nothing definite can be gathered on the subject. 


Houses 

The prevmling house-type appears lo be that of the Manchu, If the 
use of tipis on hunting expeditions is a proof of former nomadism, with 
use of reindeer, then the house type must have been adopted at the rime 
the nomadic life was abandoned; unless a tj*pe of storehouse, a miciiature 
thatched house on "stilts^' or piles, may be a survh’al of an carL'er type of 
dwelling. The Manchu type house (see fig, i) may be a combination of 
Chinese and Korean styles. The unit of construedon is (as with the 
Chinese) a single bmlding of three chien or sections; but usually an 
ext^ longitudinal secdon (C on the plan} is set in against the back wall. 
This house is always built feeing south, like the Chinese house. Tt has 
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proierting eivcB, or ocas.omHy i vemntkh. TIiiis in winlet wben 
the sun is low, the front of the house gets a maximum of sunlight i but 
in the summer, as the Sim gets higher, the eaves or vetanckh ^t off the 
direct light, and the rooms are cool. Pracdcalljr the whole of the tront 
of the house, from a height of about three or four feet above the ground 



Fkr I. Plan of hoijsii and courtyiifA 


B cast apaitmcnt, iritli north and south shown by QGttCa lines 

C rear inner apartment 

D west apartment, with tripte shown by dotted Imfis 

f.P_F tripl* k’anSf heated by fluea from stoves SS ^ 

FFF sites for shelves outside house, under ctTcs, holding sacred objeets* that at 
west end of house not always seen 
G toro post and other posts 

H place for shtumn post in certain cxrcmoniea. (Temporary)' 

M place for ahcioc and ancestor tablets against wc$t end wall 

SS cooking stoves, from which run flues beating k'^ng of west apnrtmcoi 

K chimney, standing away from house 

SH normal place fot shaman during ceremonies inside house 

YYYY board fence 

Up almost to the eaves, is ''window^'; thit is, a lattice fnmework with 
paper pasted over it. Sections of the paper are so adjusted that they 
can be rolled up. Xu well-to-do houses there may be also a mesh, like 
mosquito netting, pasted over the lattice, to keqp out insects when the 
paper is tolled up, A peculiarity of Manchu and Gold houses is that 
the paper is pasted over the outside of the lattice, while lu Chinese houses 
it is pasted over the iusitk. The Chinese Ihdng in Manchoxia have 
almost universally followed the local custom* 

The structural method, as in Oiina, relics on pillars and beams, 
not on wails; the walls arc merely filled into the framework, and do not 
suppK>rt the roof. The accompanying sketch of the framework of the 
end of a house (fig. la) illustrates the method of building up to sappoft 
a loof-iree. The beams are socketed into the pillars, and may also be 
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hshed; nails arc not recjiiircd. Thin polts are kid slanting from roof- 
trcc to cavcs> and support a roof of ttialcb or, in the case of more pre^ 
tendous houses» of riles* The sketch shows ho’^f the roof mav be 
extended o%''er a venndah. 

The trails majr he of any material, but by far the most intcresring is 
the t^pe known as lata waiL This is made with straw ropes, which 
are iitst soaked in a pit of mud until they arc thoroughly caked* These 
ropes ate then wot^cn to make tw^o dun walls, about a foot to two feet 
apart; the Lnten-al is then HUed in with mud and straw, or with coils of 
straw rope impregnated with mud* Each section of wall may be braced 
on to the pillars at each end of It; but a wall of this type, if made thick 
enough, can even be built without pilki-supports. I have actually seen 
chimneys of lafjii construction. They ate round, with a wide diameter 



Fig. 1. a. SltcIctoQ framework at end of building showing how weight is cartitd. 
by pilkr& and bfeams, how r&of may be extended, to form veraodah* Sketch 
nf fence. 


at the base, tapering gradually to the top. The fitthest south that T 
have seen a laha chimn ey is in a ifanchu village near Kidn dty, and 
I infer that the Manchu, &s they migrated south from Sanhsing, brought 
this method with them and used it occasionally even where it was 
totally unnecessary. The teasoin for using this type nf wall is that the 
mud of the banks of the lower Sungari is very bad for making bricks . 
Sun-dried bricks made from it crumble cjuickly, and baked bricks are 
also inferior* Moreover^ all the villages are low-lying and damp, and 
the dampness rots ordinary brick until it collapses; whereas a /aha wall, 
even when it sags in the most drunken manner, will not collapse easily 
and can sometimes be pushed straight again by main force! The 
Chinese at Fuchin and in that region use the /aha construction a great deal 
in building warehouses for the storage of grain and beans. They say 
that such warehouses arc better than those of eidier brick or wood, and 
keep the grain better ventilated and dried; for while the damp soaks 
through easily, it also e%^aponites and dnes easily. 

It is on entering the house that its deviation from the strictly Chinese 
house becomes apparent; for, apart from the use of the /aha wall, the 
chief differences are matters of interior arrangemefit and the orientation 
of the important points. There is only one door, opening mco the 
middle section, which forms a kind of hallway. From this, doors open 
left and tight into the wrings, while at the back there is an opening. 
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often without a. dDO£;i into the estta latltudirLa-l secdoo. Witit is the 
proper ase of the right scctitMi and the eitirn inset section I do not know. 
Sometimes in the right section there are two north, and south; 

in which case it might be a women’s room or used by the family of one 
of the sons of the household- Sometimes both right section and rear 
section are used simply for storage* and sometimes liv'cstock arc kept 
in the right section. Owiag to the impoverishment of the Gold, pro¬ 
bably the majority of them live in a corner of the buildings they once 
occupied, the others being left to min. In such families they always 
occupy the west section. In the entrance hallw'ay food, is cooked and 
prepared, on one ot twm stoves about a foot high, of mud or brick. 
Into the top is let an iron catddron. tw'o or three feet in diameter, in which 
almost all cooking is done—bojJJng, steaming, frying, and even a kind 
of baking- The draught from the stoves runs under the k^aftg of the 
western section, thus heating them, and then out through a chimney 
at the west end of the building; usually at or towards the northwest 
corner, and always outside the w'all. This I believe is also true of 
Korean houses- In Qiinese houses the chimney is cither incorporated 
into the wall, or built leaning against it, cither outside or in. The ori¬ 
ginal reason for keeping the chimney outside die house, as the Manchu 
and Gold do, must have been the comparative LQikimmbiiity of their 
Structures. It is a curious instance of the persistance of habits that at 
present many houses in Manchuria, even those occupied by Chinese, 
continue to keep the chimney outside the house and several feet away 
from It, even w^hen the chimney is of brick, the w^alls of brick, and the 
roof of tiles. In many parts of Kirin province the chimney is made 
simply of four planks set in a mud base. 

The Jk^djig used by the Manchu and Gold runs around three sides of 
the west section or room, and may have been evolved Ccom a “floor- 
k’offg" like that of the Koreans—whereas the strictly Chinese k'afjg 
occupies only the long side of the room, against the back of the house 
and facing the front. The place of honor with the Gold and iSlanchu 
where the tablets of the ancestors are kept and sometimes a small altar, 
is against the west wall of the west section; w'heteas with the Chinese 
the place of honor is either against the north, wall or the east wall of the 
east room. The place taken by the stiaman in ordinary ceremonies 
within the house is at the southwestern angle of the ^*ajsg. Outside 
the north wall of the house, or sometimes outside the west end waif or 
sometimes in both places, there is hung a shelf on which arc kept various 
accessories of shaman ceremonies. West of tlie west end of the house 
stand three “shaman poles“; or sotuctimes only one. A “shaman pole" 
may also be set up temporarily south of the house, for spcdal ceremornes, 
but is rarely permanent. 

While the uiiit of building is a houie of three sections, facing south, 
the ordinary method of extension is by budding (again after the general 
Chinese plan) similar three-section units at right-angles to It, thdr long 
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axes ru nn i ng north anri south. If still Itirdicr cstcasion is required, it 
must effected by duplicating this design, not by adding more build¬ 
ings within the space coveted by the design. 

Families o±'any consequence always have a wall or fence enclosing 
the three buildings. This may be of laba construction, but is most 
commonly a f^mce of planks, which ate dovetailed into upright logs, as 
illustrated in ligurc zb. The upright logs are often crowned with a 
broken pot which sheds the tain and keeps the rot out of the grooves into 
which the planks are socketed. The wall or stockade has only one 
opening, on the south, and this is almost invariably a two-leaved gate 
surmounted by two crosswise logs which at once brings to mind the 
Japanese /m/ (see fig. i). Whatever the origin of this design, it is not, 
apparently, Chinese, as it docs not have the broken line of the Chinese 
p*ai-ioii. It extends throughout Manchuria and tar west into Inner 
Mongolia. The Chinese use the name (Chinese iba-iemi Manchu and 
Gv,\d Jaian) and have characters for it, but have apparently borrowed 
the word fcorn the Manchu. The Mongols have a word of their own 
for it: sihtghe. 

The Gold form of storehouse is rarely to be seen at Fuchtn, but 
from LahasuBU on it is in almost universal use, and has been largely 
adopted by the Cliinese—probably because the ground is even more 
mrjist in the downiiver districts th^ it is near Fuchin. The storehouse 
is a shed with sloping roof, set on four legs or stilts, and stands high 
enough above the ground ao that it cannot be entered without a ladder. 
The sides and roof are usually built of pknks; but part of the sides and 
ev^en part of the floor may be built of wicker-work strengthened with 
staves an inch or so in diineter. All kinds of odds and ends, fishing 
gear and hunting gear, even occasionally a canoe can he seen stored in 
such a hutn Often fish are hung in the cool shadow under the floor of 
the hut. The Gold do nor seem to he at all keen on having these huts 
examined. It may even be that the hut is regarded as the locus of some 
guardian spirit of the household. Quite possibly the hut is a survivul 
of an ancient form of dwelling in use until the adoption of the house 
vith its Manchu, Korean and Qiiacse affinitscs. 


Sta.'^dard of living 

The chief thing the Chinese notice about the Gold standard of Hying is 
the amount of work done by the women. In North China generally the 
women do not work in the fields unless the family is very poor; though 
this varies in different districts. In Manchuria, Chinese women do not 
work in the fields* They work about the house, cook the food, and 
carry it to the meu in the fields; they look after the chickens, ducks, and 
gccsc, and help with the pigs* The girls help their mothers and learn 
from them; the small boys gather fuel, and the older ones help their 
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fathers and Icam from them. The Chinese arc accustomed to speak 
slightingly of the Gold because ^'they let the women do all the hard 
work’\ This is true. The women not only cook and do all the house¬ 
hold work, but also have to gather fuel and frequently also go out to 
fish. The men of the present time arc, most of them, as lazy as can be; 
but not because theirs was originally a society in which all men had the 
privilege of laziness. Formerly men had wcll-dclincd duties. They 
went on long hunting trips (as many of them still do) and on long river- 
journeys, for fishing, or trade or other purposes. Consequently the 
women had to be able to do evcr3rthing about the house, including the 
cultivation, occasionally, of a small patch of millet or some other crop. 
With the present decline in the status of the Gold, the men have lost 
much of their occupation. The settlement of the Chinese has driven 
off most of the Icxal game, so that the men no longer hunt except for 
one season in the early summer and one in the autumn and early winter, 
when they are away for a long time. As commercial fishermen, even, 
they cannot compete with the Chinese; the old standards persist—if they 
have caught enough for the day, they arc satisfied, while the Chinese will 
fish all day, cat only the worst of the catch, and sell the rest. Conse¬ 
quently the men are now idle most of the time; they are simple-minded 
enough not to consider that their own excess of leisure is any reason 
why they should usurp the occupations of women. 


Cultivation 


Agriculture was never an important occupation of the Gold. When the 
lower Sungari region was first opened to Chinese colonization, the 
Gold near Fuchin were allotcd a strip of the most valuable land, running 
along the river bank and extending five //—about 12/3 miles—^inland. 
Of this very little now remains in the hands of the Gold. Of the six 
families now surviving in the village of Gardang, only two are said to 
own land. Even at Ta-t’un, with some sixty families, practically none 
own any land. Near Lahasusu I found one young man with a prosper¬ 
ous farm and a neat home. He smoked neither opium nor tobacco 
and did not drink, having joined the Chinese secret religious society 
known as Tsai Li. He was well known among the Chinese and uni¬ 
versally regarded as a shining exception to the general Gold standard. 

Apparently the earliest crop cultivated by the Gold—^by the women, 
it seems—was a form of millet. A kind of gruel or porridge was made 
from it which the Chinese know, and despise, as chou, '"Taur 

porridge’'. This millet was important also among the M^chu, and was 
used in ritual. A special white variety grown near Kirin was sent to 
the palace in Peking as ‘'tribute”, and ceremonially used. 
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Domesticated .\NnfALS 

Horses and cattle were obviously brought comparatively late to the 
lower Sungari valley and did not belong to the original economy of the 
Gold The ch’mate made it difficult to keep them; especially the hot, 
moist summer with its plagues of mosquitoes and gadflies. The clearing 
off of brush and the comparative diymcss of the land after ploughing 
have greatly improved conditions. At the present time many ponies 
of the Mongol type are floated down the Sungari on flatboats. From 
across the Amur small, hardy Siberian ponies arc also brought in. There 
is a very high proportion of stallions and marcs, which indicates that it is 
profitable to breed locally; for wherever it is possible to get a regular 
and cheap supply of horses the Chinese do not breed many themselves. 
The type of cart used varies between the Chinese with two wheels and 
the Russian with four; on the whole the laner predominate. The Gold 
like horses, and handle and ride them well. They use them chiefly 
on their hunting ejq>cditions and appear to enjoy riding *Tor the fun of 
it** much more than the Chinese commonly do. 

Cattle appear also to be a comparatively late importation. They 
are in many places more useful than horses as plough animals, owing to 
the amount of virgin soil, heavy with roots, that has to be broken. The 
supply is still below the demand, and the authorities around Fuchin 
forbid the slaughtering of cattle for meat, in order to keep down the 
price and encourage the use of cattle for ploughing. 

Sheep were never a part of the Gold economy, and arc extremely 
rare along the lower Sungari to the present day. The ground is too 
damp for them, rotting their feet, and the summer is too moist and hot. 

The chief domesticated animals of the Gold seem to have been the 
pig and the dog. They also had barnyard fowl and cats; but even cats 
may have been a late acquisition, for the name, kisbka, sounds very much 
like a borrovring from the Russian. The pig was easily kept under the 
conditions of Gold life; it stood the climate well, needed comparatively 
little care, and supplied meat in quantity. It was the most important 
sacrifidal animal of the Gold, as it was of the Manchu. Its flesh is 
considered better than that of any game animal, except such as have a 
medicinal value. This appears to be a nattiral standard among people 
who can capture plenty of game. The Mongols, for instance, gready 
prefer mutton to antelo{>e meat; for getting an antelop>e is a matter of 
sport and luck, while sheep mean wealth and are never slaughtered 
without consideration. The pigs of the lower Simgari must be infested 
with tapeworm, and perhaps the fish are also, for I never saw such a 
su{>crabundancc of tapeworms or segments of tapeworms crawling 
about as I did in the privies all through that region. 

Of the true Gold breed of dog there arc now’ unhappily very few left. 
In appearance it is obviously similar to the Arctic “husky** breeds, at 
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once flistinguisha-ble from the Chinese or Mongol witch-dog type. The 
same breed was used for hunting and for work wdth sleds. The few 
sunivors axe used for hunting only; but hunting is done chiefly without 
dogs. From the dLffcrcnt vague accounts heard 1 imagine that in bunt¬ 
ing they are held in leash wbiLs finding the game, and only slipped if the 
game is wounded, when they run it down. They arc said to run silent, 
only giving tongue w-hen the quarr)' has been brought to bay. I heard 
It said once that a good dog vrill run down pheasants. This is quite 
possible in an open country with low brush in which the pheasants hide 
but which is not heavy enough to impede a running dog. In eastern 
Inner Mongolia, north of Jchol, and in the Chcrim League Mongol 
country of western Fengthen (Liaoning) province in hlanchuria, Lhe 
Mongols use greyhounds for this purpose. In the autumn, when the 
birds axe fat, they cannot fly far, although they arc vetr fast for two or 
three short flights. The dog puts up a pheasant and keeps on after it 
while it flies. Afier two or three flights ir cannot get up again, and 
takes to running; after which it is comparatively easy for the dog to run 
it down. Intelligence and persistence are more important than great 
speed for this kind of hunting, and there is no reason why the Gold 
dogs should not take pheasants in this manner. However, it is evidently 
dot a regular sport. There is no special need for it, as the Gold take all 
the pheasants they want with snares. 

Dog-slcds were used along the lower Sungari, occasionally at l<nst 
until eight or ten years ago, when the Chinese began to come in great 
numbers. They would still be an excellent form of winter trans^a, 
but have disappeared, evidently because of Chinese ridicule, 'fhe Gold 
even tend to be rather sensitive on the poLut, I could find no one to 
show me die method of harnessing the dogs; some told me that they 
were harnessed by traces leading off a main haul-cope, others that they 
vrere liarnessed fan-wise, I saw only one dog-slcd, not a very old one, 
and this was at Galj. It was double-ended, beautifidly built, with almost 
every piece of wood skilfully beveled to give the maximum of lightness 
with strengtli. It is univerklly said that dog-sleds can no longer be 
seen higher up the Amur than the region of Habarovsk, 

1 believe that dog-sleds are among the things once used in common 
by Gold and Manchu, 1 have been told that until recently children of 
the city of Kirin used to pby on the frozen Sungari in winter with toy 
dog-slcds; aud I have once seen 5uch a toy sled, in a predominantly 
hlanchu village near Kirin. There w’^as only one dog, and he was 
harnessed simply with a loop round the neck. 

In spite of the former importance of dogs they seem to have no im- 
pKjrtant place in ritual or as sacrifices; though there is a "guardian spirit" 
of dogs. In at least one Manchu shaman ceremony, perhaps in all, dogs 
were driven out of the house and yard before the ceremony began. I 
do not know whether this is true also among the Cold, but if so, this 
may perhaps be held to conbmi the supposition that sled-dogs were in 
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fact sk comparatively ktc acquisidon ; that the Gold-iLmchu group once 
had reindeer, and only took to the use of dogs after moving into cotmin^ 
unsuitable for reindeer. 


FrsHiNG AND Na\t:gatton 


Without doubt the Gold were once primarily riparian. At present there 
is a distinct difference between the people about Fuchin and up-river 
from Fuchin, and the down-river people, especially those below I,aba- 
susu. Fishing reimins the most important occupation of the down¬ 
river people; while at Fuchin they have become hangers-on of the 
Chinese, and their chief independent occupation is hunting* The 
Gold hsh both from the bank and from boats, with nets, lines, and har¬ 
poons* They say that in winter they hsh with lines through a hole In 
the ice; and ako they fish at night by holding torches over a hole in the 
ice and harpooning the fish that are attracted to the glare. They also 
harpoon fish from a canoe; and one can often hear how "in the old 
days" they harpooned srurgeon From a birch-baik canoe. The head of 
the harpoon was loosely fitted to the haft; when the great fish was har¬ 
pooned, the haft came away; the fisherman sat down in the canoe and 
was towed by the fish until it was exhausted, when he palled up to it 
and harpooned it again. Harpooning both from a canoe and through 
a hole iu the Ice was formerly common among the Manchu and is still 
not unknown in Kirin province. 

The commonest practice on the lower Sungari is to set lines, with 
hooks at intervals. These citch plenty of fish for a small population, 
and are not so easily damaged as nets* 

At Gaij there is a most remarkable method of fisliing. The current 
of the Amur here swings In to the bank, and at the same point the slow- 
moving waters tjf a wide lagoon discharge into the main river. Just 
at the junction of the slow and fast currenEs a rock promontorv juts into 
the Amur, and all around it there sw'lrls a deep and powerful eddy* Fish 
coming out of the slow water into the fiasc current are caught for a 
moment in this eddy and whirled around before they recover their poise. 
At the ideal spot there is a ledge where three men can stand abreast, 
and this is where the Gold get their fish. The Chinese name for the 
place is the JitiehjfH t'm or fishing terrace. *"That little hill", say the local 
Chinese, *'supports this whole viUngc of Tatars." 

The fisfung is done with a lissom pole eight or ten feet long. At 
the end of the hne there is a plunimec of lead, and from the bottom of the 
plummet there turn up three curved, barbed hooks. No bait is used* 
The method is invariable. Three men—sometimes a woman fishes 
also—stand side by side on the ledge. They swing their poles rhythm¬ 
ically together, casting the lines upstream into the current. They 
give the plummets a moment to sink; then they swish the Lines violently 
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down stceam tttrough the eddy and out and into ths. all downsttcam^ 
The mpk hooks are dmwn through the eddy with great speed. TherCi 
every once in a whilcj they strike a fish that is contused in the swirl of 
water. It doe^ not matter whether the hook strikes head oc side or 
tail; one of the hooks will atnkc in so deep that the fish is Hicked clean 
out of the water and on to the rock. They catch fish from a 

few inches to a couple of feet long In this manner, and apparently do not 
bother about any other kind of fishing* The early morning and the 
evening are said to be the best times. If there are no fish on hand for a 
meal, a tnemher of the household goes down to the "terrace" and fishes 
until he lias enough; then he scops. Naturally, they often fish for half 
an hour at a time, or more, without striking a fish* Ail that time they 
swing the lines upstream and tug them back down chrongh the eddy with 
monotonous regularin', three men in perfect accord, 

I asked them where they got the peculiar plummets widi the triple 
books. make them oursels cs'^', they said; "where w^ould they sell 

such things ?" They have an ingenious safety attachment on the tod and 
line; the line itself Is attached to the tip of the rod, but an cstra length of 
lin<^ is knotted on the line proper and then on to the rod, a foot or 
mort below the tip. Thus if the tip of rod should break off under the 
shock of striking a heavy fish, the line is still fast to the tod, lower down. 

The fishing at Gaij or Kai-chin-k^ou ("the Kai ford-mouth") 
beautifully illustrates the difference in temperament between the Gold 
and Chinese, A small liill, on which can be decected the lines of an old 
fortification, overlooks the village* From this height can be seen three 
old flood-dannsk of ths .^mur, which normaUj irc lagoons of lazy 
water. The most inland of these is also fed by a stream coming from the 
east; and it is this which discharges into the j'imur at the point where the 
"fishing terrace" is. Tills lagoan-stream Is known to the Chinese as the 
Yii-liang Ho, or River of Fish-wdrs. It is an ideal stream for trapping 
fish, and has for many years been used bv Qiinese fishermen. The 
catch is held In large pools, and in winter taken out, frozen, and hauled 
by sled or cart up the Amur and Sungari to market. The Chinese 
fishermen stake out "monopoly” claims for weiring rights, and it is said 
that these arc so valuable that In the old Manchu days disputes used to 
be taken all the w'ay to Peking for settlement. The Chinese must then 
have been attracted to the place many years before their general pene¬ 
tration into the region, to profit by the great hauls they could make; 
yet the Gold, living on the spot, have always been content vtlth catching 
enough fish for their own use* standing for hours at a time on the 
"fishing terrace”. 

The Gold dry and freeze fish for storage, but not to any great extent, 
because they can always catch them, even in winter. They also use a 
kind of wicker cage set at the edge of the river, in which they cars, keep 
live fish. The Chinese have taken readily to this method, but the Gold 
themselves do not aiw'ays use it. When they catch a number of large 
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fish with theii set lines, they hang them under their "stilted" storehouse 
huts, or under the caves of the house^ in the shade* and are not parti¬ 
cular if they decay a bir. The Chinese complain with disgust of the 
hiag or "fishy stink” of T±ie Gold just as they do of the shujj 
or "meaty stink” of the Mongols. 

The Gold, like the Manchu, eat tiw fish* Several kinds of fish are 
thus eaten. TTicy should be absolutely fresh, and eaten with herbs in a 
kind of salad—a very pleasant dish when well prepared* The Chiixcsc 
along the lower Sungari have taken to tliis dish, to which they always 
refer as a "local specially -though in fact it is perfectly well known 
among the Manchu of the upper Sungari. 

The Gold have sevecal tj pes of canoe besides the barges and sailing 
junks used by the Chinese. The Gold themselves do not seem to use 
any regular sail; with a favoring wind on an upstream voyage, any kind 
of makeshift serves to catch the wind. At Sanhsing, however, there is 
a kind of wedge-bowed junk of peculiar build, with a small "house” at 
the stern. It looks as if it might have been evolved, under a combina¬ 
tion of Gold, Manchu, and Chinese influences* from the thrcc-plank 
canoe* It appears to be light and handy and employed mote for fishing 
than cargo-carrying. Some such ccaft may liave served, at least as 
auxiliaries* in the days of the Manchu river-patrol. 

The Manchu type of canoe, hollowed from a single log* practically 
disappears by the time Sanhsing is reached* and is not seen below 
S anhstn g. I saw one at Sanhsing which was being used as a horse 
trough. It had bulkheads (left when the wood was hollowed out) 
and a "snout” like the canoes on the upper Sungari around Kirin, tlius: 
rz~ Evidendy the lack of single-log canoes is due to the scar¬ 

city of suitable timber along the lower Sungari* Large logs can still 
be had at Sanhsing* floated down the Mutan; but fiaither down the 
Sungari the price of this tknber increases greatly* The place of the 
single-log canoe is taken by the three-plank canoe, all three planks being 
cut from the same log, and thus tapering uniformly from stem to bow. 
They are square at the stern; some have a square bow* but most have a 
bow that "shelves” out of the water, thus: Q* At Fuchin 

these canoes are frequently "snouted" in a manner reminiscent of tlie 
dug-out canoe, by continuing the bottom plank beyond the two side 
planks, thus: * 0 These canoes arc most commonly pro¬ 

pelled by one man* who stands in the stern, facing the bow* and rowing 
with crossed oars -—la fact, in the Chinese fashion. Sometimes another 
man sits in the bow* facing the stern, and rows with one oar in the Wes¬ 
tern stj'le. Then again the man In the bow may sit and row with two 
oars in the Western manner, while the man in the stern steers with a 
screw-oar or sweep in the Chinese yao-lo fashion* The greater stead¬ 
iness of the flat-bottomed tlireeplimk canoe lends itself to rowing. 
The hollowed-log canoe, in spite of being crank, is usually poled by a 
man standing at the stern. At Kirin, where the Sungari is not so deep. 
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It can be crosse<i m tbjs mannef, Tiie standing p&sture ma y have been 
devdopcd from its convenience £or harpooning. 

Wliile the one-log canoe is rqikced by the three-plank canoe, the 
bifchbark canoe yields to another typo. It is no longer to be seen along 
the lower Snngaxi^ hut there arc men who remember it. Thev say it 
can still be seen on the Amur and Ussuri. It ■was used when spearing 
fish, and propelled with a double paddle. The canoe lhat replaces it is 
of three-plank construction. The bottom is fkt, in the sense of being 
made from one plank, but narrow, and cujn'cs slightly up toward the 
ends. It is pointed at both ends and has a litdc the lines of a fishing 
dory. The sides fiarc outward. It holds one or two people. It is 
paddled by a man sitting right on the bottom, not on a cross-bench, 
and using a doublc^paddle. .y though it looks very crank, it is said to be 
better in rough weather than the other t\-pe of ttm-plank canoe. The 
Chin we name for it is The hollo wed-log canoe and the 

three-plank canoe arc both called by the Chinese wii-bua or mi-hu, a 
name borrowed from the Manchu and Oold weihu. This name appears 
to apply origifiaEy and sperifically to the dug-out; the three-plank boat 
IS specifically designated as Simtbks or fimpika; the birch-bark canoe is 
called umurchtJi (also, but randy wslha); and both these latter names, but 
especially the former, are used for the or double-ended 

canoe. 


Hunting 

Hunting was once an anpllary employment but is now a chief source of 
r^dy cash, being especially important for the Fuchin Gold, who have 
almost abandoned fishing as a regular occuparion. Howev er, the Gold 
may once have been true nomads, for thev stiU use on their hunting 
expeditions a type of dpi sicniiar to that of the Reindeer Tungus. There 
are two important seasons; the early w'inter, when pehs arc in the Ust 
condition, and the early summer, when the horns of the elk are ^^in 
velvet". In their hunting the Gold arc dominated by the Chinese for 
all the valuable furs and medidnes wHch rhev bring hack are sold to 
dealers, who frequently, by lending mone>' to the tbriffless hunters get 
them at far less tlian their real valiie. Once a party of hunters took a 
big collection of clk-horns all the way to Ncw’chwaug, where they had 
their photograph taken in a group. Either the venture was not a 
success or they spent all their money on the journey; for they did not 
repeat the experiment. The dealm charge heavy interest for rbdr 
advances, and like to run accounts over a long period. Lack of common 
sense in business is one of the reasons for the Chinese contempt for the 
f^ld. "-^cy are too honest”, say the Chinese. The stock talc is 
that a Gold, confronted with a written account of money alleged to 
have been osrcd by his father, will honor it without vcrifica'tion^ it is 
wntten, it must be true. (The words "honest" and "foolish" are often 
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tised mtcccbangeably, or in pairs, as applied to the Gold, Moneok and 
ail 'Tatars'^) 

the Gold travel fat to the south an d east; then jn ost 
important htinting gioiinds ate nearer tio Sanhsing than toFuchlnj being 
in the virgin forests of the hills through which flows the Mu tan or Hurka. 
At present many use ponies in going there, but some go all the v’av on 
foot. Probably the dk-hofn is now more ^^luable tfian the fin catch. 
The season for elk is from about mid^May to mid-June. The hunters 
travel ustially in bands of from eight to ten. They do not take women 
along* They carry a little meal or flour with them, an iron cooking 
pot, a tent cloth and mosquito netting or gauze. They carry their 
gear in leather sacks. When they have reached the hunting grouuds 
they make a camp and hunt around it* The Chinese name for such 
camps is m-p’o or It means '^shdter-booth^' or ^"sleeping- 

booth , and occurs in many place-names in hlanchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia j it may be a phonetic adaptation of a native word* The 
summer shdter is a piece of doth stretched tent-wise over a pole or 
cord and left opcm at both ends. Cooking-fires are made at the ends, 
and the space is, if possible, covered in with gauze to keep off the flics 
and mosquitoes; they also build smudge-fires. The winter shelter is a 

made of poles, wrapped on the outside with Chinese doth, which 
replaces the birch bark of earlier times. The fire is made inside the 
frpr. 

Vt hen an elk been shot, the whole head is cut off and brought 

back to camp* It is then treated as follows. Water Is brought to a 
boil and kept boiling gently, not hard The antlers are plunged in and 
kept simmering* They are “done'* when cooked through. This is 
judg^ by testing the skin of the antler; when it has worked loose like a 
sheath, the horns arc done. It is said that though the horns are full of 
hlood, they arc turned white all the way through by this cooking; but 
it may be that in reality only the skin is turned while. They are tlitn 
dried, very slowly but thoroughly over the embers of a fire* They 
arc then safe from, spoiling tor a considerable timr^ ^nd are wrapped 
^efoUy to be brought back. The greatest care is taken to prevent 
breaking or damage of the “velvet”. 

The heads are worth anything from $ 100 to over $ 1000, or even up 
to £ 2000* It takes a very good one indeed to fetch over seven or eight 
hundred dollars, and a magnificent head to fetch more than? rooo* The 
Fuchin Gold told ^ that the total bag of the season might be jo heads 
According to a Chinese dealer the total bag for the district ran from yo to 
70 b(^ds* He added that ten years ago it was from 600 to 700 heads I 
This blood-^hom” or elk-horn in the velvet serves for making a general 
tonic for those whose blood is *^coJd^*, as it is regarded as one of the 
strongest hot * medicines. It is very mneh used by old men and those 
who suffer from sexual impotence or lassitude. The "dry” or matuie 
horn also has a price as medidne, being worth about three dollars per 
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catty of 1 i/j lbs. The method of preparing u is. to scrape it ckan and 
boil it to a jelly or glue. This b called lu-<bia^ "clk-hom paste". It 
is used as a component of medicines^ bur not apparently as a medicine 
in itself. As the hinds are also shot for the sake of the anborn calf in 
the wombj it is a wonder that the race of elks h nut nearer extinction 
than it is. An elk embryo^ in the time of the Msnehu dynasty, used to 
bring only S to lo taels; it is now worth $ 70 to S 80, It is used entirely 
‘^Toi womenA Tatar told me it was good during menstruation, 
giving an easy flow, 

Anofhei siimmei "hunt" is that for gwu/sg. It is algo' a "hot" 
medicine, more powerful and of more general use than "blood-horn". 
It has the soveteigu place in the old Chinese pharmacopeLa, ranking as the 
best of all tonics—one able to resuscitate those on the point of death and 
prolonging life when all other means fad. Ginsrtjg buyers arc connois- 
seursj the value of the plant varies enormously according to shape, the 
number of tendrils or ixjots, their pattern, and so forth. Wild 
is worth much more than cultivated, and Manchurian ginseng h consi¬ 
dered the best of all; especially that growing on the Ch*ang-pai-shan, 
the holy range of the Manchu. It is credited with quasi-human qualities 
(as indeed its Chinese nAm^jen-fbea^ Implies) and said to live, as it were, 
in faituUes or tribes. When a whole family of ginseng is found, with its 
patriarchal "ancestor", the latter has a fibuious value. Whether 
u'os quite as much esteemed in China before the time of thr hfanchtq I 
do not know. It was an article of tribute at least as early as the T^ang 
dynasty. Certainly under the Manchu it enjoyed a special kind of 
imperial favor, and its collection and distribution was under imperial 
supervision. Whatever its value to the Chinese, it must have had, 
independently, a great value to the Manchu, T’ai Han-yeh (Nurhachih) 
was, accordiog, to legend, a ^ffrfff^gatherer in his youth. In the first 
chiian of the £ist tTo, page c la, of the Timg Hua Hs /7 it is said under 
the date rorresponding with 157J that in former times the Manchu did 
nOE know how to prepare ^tsjrng. The Ming Chinese, pretending they 
were afraid it would spoih fdgned unwillingness to buy it. The Manchu 
were theiefore anxious to sell it quickly, and disposed of it at a low price. 
Nurhachih taught the Manchu how to prepare it for market by first 
boiling and then drying it. In this condition it would keep wcU, and 
the Manchu, not having to sell in a hurry, could make a much better 
profit. At present the hunt for it is not confined to Manchu or Gold; 
but probably the method of searching and gathering has remained 
unchanged from tribal days. The hunters work in bands, each man 
having a stick called in C h i n ese jo-h the Chinese element knn-f^e 

meaning "a staff". The element s&-h is the Chinese corruption of the 
Manchu soro, which in Gold is pronounced sometimes soro and sometimes 
toro. The word w used also for "shaman pole"; indeed, the commonest 
Manchu explanation of this pole is that 'Mt commemorates the ^'nseng 
staff of Nurhachih". The hunters work in 3 line, each man swishing 
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his staff before him* in an arc, bending down the gtass to look tor the 
^nitng. (1 have often wondered whether the staff were not supposed to 
have some “divining rod'' potency, but have never been able to confirm 
it.) The arc made by each man’s staff overlaps with the arc of the men 
on his left and rightn When they have gone over a meadow, or a glade 
in the forest^ they turn and go over it in the reverse direction, in ease they 
should have missed any prcaous ^nieng. When a man sees a plant he 
cries out psng-^h tti (often pronounced This is by &r the 

commonest vernacular name for ginsmg in hianchuria. It means literally 
club , “short stick lor beating or pounding'^'', and its use may indicate 
a respccttul reluctance tO' luse the formal name. The man who has found 
the ^nsmg then sits down* and takes no mrthet part. The others dig 
Out the root (which is bifurcated) with great care, in order to avoid 
breaking the tendrils. They use for this special tools, of bone or wood* 
never of Iron “which might injure the plantThe season for bunting 
theg//IJ^.^^ is in the sivtii and seventh m{>ons (about July-August) when 
it is In flower. The criteria of good quality are: the roots ought 

to be slender, but with pronounced rings or knobs, and with a close, fine 
grain, indicating age* There is a common proverb (Chinese) quoted in 
Manchuria to the effect that a seven-ounce plant is a good, 

mature plant), but an eight-ounce plant is a “treasure’’. 

The winter hunting is chiefly for furs, of which the most valuable 
are sables. Fur-hearing animals are commonly trapped* They have 
an ingenious trap for sables in the form of a tubular net, set up on small 
hoops of wood or bamboo, but not fastened to the hoops. The bait is 
put at the end of the tube* When the sable has entered tire net, he cannot 
turn or make a clumsy move without knocking the hoops awny and 
collapsing the net on himself. Roe-deer, like the elk* are bunted at all 
s^sons, as are wild boar, and provide many pelts used for clothing* The 
winter pelt is warm* and makes good fur socks and great-coats, but the 
hair* though thick and pro%'ided with underv^ool, is extremely brittle 
and good usually for no mO're than one winter’s wear. The summer 
pelt has a thin hair, with no tmderwooh but wears better. Coats, trou¬ 
sers* leggings, and so forth are frequently made of tanned skin with no 
hair on it. 

The tiger scents practically never to be hunted. Although regarded 
as extremely fnfmjdahlc it does not seem to be protected by any religious 
prejudice. It is mentioned occasionally in connection with shamans, but 
does not seem to be a common shaman spirit nor to have any spedaJ 
ceremonies assodaced with it* 

^lere was once a well-developed technique of bear-hunting, now 
practically obsolete* Probably the use of fire-arms and the increasing 
smrdfy ot bears are the chief reasons For the dying out of the old sti'le 
of bear-hunting. Bears were killed with the spear, wliich was probably 
safer for the hunter iJian the use of bow and arrow, for though the bear 
had to be provoked to a charge, the hunter had a better cliance of 
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choosing his grounds ^d the beast was likely to be less dangerous dun 
one mfudated to madness by an anow-wound; also the spear could scop 
a charge better than an anow^ How far the hunt was a ceremony, I 
do not know* Probably the bear had once a far greater ceremonial 
importance than now, and I am sure that many of ray informants knew 
a great deal more than they cared to teU me4 They seemed very sensi¬ 
tive on the subject, having been ridicnled by the Chinese for their former 
''barbarkn"" practices. Certainly the bear hunt was to a great extent 
formalued, and the most important medc in killing a bear to kill it 
single-handed. I did hear once that die bear-hunter went into the 
forest “with a drum in one hand and a spear in the other”, also tha 

formerly the spear was necessary, because in those days the hears were very 
dangerous. Out people had ouiy matchlocks, wliich were slow and uncer¬ 
tain iu discharging, and the spear was better; for whom should the bear fear 
except the bear and the tiger? 

When found, he had to be provoked into an attack, preferably standing 
on his hind legs. The hunter then had the advantage; he placed the 
butt of the spear on the ground and impaled the beat on it as he charged. 

I have seen only spear-beads, never the hafted spear. Evidmdy 
tlie haft was of little importance, and could be fitted when required; but 
the spcar-hcads are kept in a wooden sJieath, covered with leather, 
which apparendy is put on raw and then stitched and allowed to shrink 
on tight as it dries. 

The spear-head sheath has a peculiar knob or button at the end, 
thus : J\^ which may be intended in part as a protecdon for the tip 
of the blade, but also be a ccirrvendonali^ed representation 

of the snout of a bear. The blade of the spear is of exc^enc work¬ 
manship, often inlaid with a kind of damascene work. The most 
highly spcciaiiicd detail is its distinct curve, making it faintly spoon¬ 
shaped* The spear when set on the ground to receive the charge of the 
bear is held at an angle of about forty-dvc degrees. The curve dicji cau¬ 
ses the spear to deflect upward into the throat (at which it is always 
aimed) toward the base of the skull, thus checking the bear and throwing 
him upward and backward. The expkoarion given by the Gold Is that a 
flat spear might be deflected downward, in which case the bear, even if 
mortally wounded, might sprawl forw'ard and downward, reaching and 
killing the hunter* 

The reindeer is not hunted, but seems to be known, if I am dgbt in 
identifying it with the ani mnl called, in two Chinese forms of the name, 
ban^U-hsit and The bttef I have not beard in gpeech. Both 

foims occur in the Kiiin Records, where a poetical account praises its 
power of swimming. The Mongol name is bandakiTs. This aoimal is 
described as coming "from around Habarovsk”. Its horns arc also 
good for medicine, but are "cold" where elk-horn is “hot". Moccasin- 
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fooccd knce-Itngth boots made from it5 hide, with the Bah: outside, 
reach FiJchiii and cTen hlarbiii for sale. The GoJd also have the natite 
foh for reindeer; they say they never used them, bur "the Tuagus have 
them; they arc far away trom here”. 


Costume and Utensils 

The Gold of the ptcsect day, the men especially, wear a mixed costume, 
Chinese in the main, usually vety tattered and dirty^ They have a 
distinct prcfctence for foreign felt hats. The chief items of the old- 
style costume to be seen axe moccasins, which are worn by perhaps the 
majority, and a long gown (once common among the h^nchu also), 
Ch i n ese in cut but dificrentiated by the division of the skirts, front and 
back, for convcmcnce in riding. These skirts can be buttoned together 
’®^^h irogSt Moccasins of the old hlanchu cut, usually of raw cowhide, 
are much worn by Chinese all through hlanchuria in winter. The Gold 
moccasin is slightly diShrent in cut; but this dlderence may be more 
apparent tban real, owing to the greater stiJhicss of the leather now used 
in the Manchii style moccasin. The Gold upper readies several inches 
above the ankle. The whole moccasin may be of leather, but usually 
the summer form has a leather sole and a clotli upper. On this latter is a 
conventional flower design, often worked with a sewing-machine. A 
moccasin may also have a sole of wUd boar skin and an upper of roedeer 
skin+ Moccasins made entirely of dshskin, or with a sole of hshskin, 
are now not so common as in former years; chiefly, I imagine, because 
the Crtld have been laughed at for using this material. Nevertheless, it 
13 universally asserted that dabs kin is an excellent material, for it will not 
slip on snow, and is more waterproof on thawing snow or ice than any 
leather. In winter it is common tf> wear a sock of roedeer winter 
pelt, with the hair in. It is also conimon to stuff the moccasin with wula 
gtass, which is very warm, though not cjuite so warm as a flu sock. The 
Manchu also use this wuk grass, and from them the Chinese have 
adopted Its use, which is general throughout Manchtirii. The Chinese 
aJso call the moecasios u'ii/a, which may or may not be the Manchu name. 
Probably the name comes from the Manchu sw/tf, '"a great rivei"; the 
grass IS called wu/n because it grows beside the river for in marshes), and 
the moccasins are called »w/d because they are sniffed with the grass, 
^e Gold name for the moccasins is ufi/a or and for riic grass 

latrh/a, of w'hlch they rccogni2e tlirce kinds—one “green'', one “red", 
one oval —i.c., oval in section. The grass is prepared by beating 
it with a wooden mallet on a wooden block, to fray it. When properly 
p^ked into the moccasin, it tbrms a nest. In winter, moccasins arc 
otten worn, for several days at a time without being removed. 

V^en hunting in winter, the Gold wear a garment best described as a 
pair of trousers withouE a scat. It is really a pair of loose leggings, like 
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trouser kgs, which are drawn OQ over the trousers and suspended by 
strings from the bdt. The Chinese also liavc this kind of overall,— 
their The Gold make these leggings of roedeer skin, with the 

hair outside. Normally, like the Chinese and Mongols, they wear all 
for garments dmt are put on for warmth with the fur msidc. The 
leggings are worn with the liair outside becausej they say, when stalking 
in the snow, they can slide forward easily on their knees e 

The Gold, like the Manchu and Mongols, used frequendy to wear, 
cspcdaliy when dressed up, a kind of sleeveless jacket or w-aistcoat, 
buttoning at the ngbt side, called a hatar jacket or hero-jacket. This 
garment is known in China as a ma-ksits “horse-jacket" or "riding- 
jacket*^; it is commonly worn but traditionally supposed to have been 
introduced by the "northern barbarians". 

In winter, especially on hunting expedirions, the Gold wear a for 
hat made of roedeer wintet pelt, with hair turned in. It is often 
made double with hair both inside and out. It is round in shape and 
frequently has a border which can either be turned out, or pulled down 
to protect the ears. The border is somedmes of sheepskin. 

A very few of the Gold, mostly old men, sdll wear the queue. The 
w'omen dress their hair in a manner reminiscent of some of the Kirin 
htanchu styles, modified perhaps by Chinese tashinns. The Manchu 
women did not have only one style of dressing their hair, as might be 
believed by people who remember Peking in days before the Kevolution. 
A number of styles, said to have been current in Peking at different 
periods and brought back to ManchuriaL, can stilt be seen in old-fashioned 
Manchu villages in Kirin. The women dress nowr in Chinese cosiume, 
but occasionally an old Manchu-style embroidered sleeve-band-or 
border gives a flash of color and a touch of the gipsy to ihcir appeaumcc. 
The women make all the clothes and are skilful! with the needle and 
sewing machine. One of the few useful things the Gold buy when they 
have cash to spare is a sewing machine; the women can even stitch 
designs with them. For sewing leather clothes they use the sinews of 
roedeer. 

The things used in the house fail into two obvious classes. Those 
connected with hunting and camping ate almost entirely non-Qiinese in 
material and st^de. To this category also belong numbers of small 
objects made of wood and birch-bark. Religious pataphernaha arc a 
mijcture of the tribal with Chinese borrowings; e.g. shrines, alcar-deccH 
radons like pewter vases, and pictures of gods. \XTicn wc were talking 
one day in a Gold house about Yueh Fei, the "enemy" of die Qiin and 
the ancestors of the Gold, a man said “There, rhat^s the one", pointing 
to a gay-colored picture on the v’utl; and there he was, w'ith several 
other legendary heroes of the Qiinese! 

In most ceremonies of religion and shamanism the Gold now use 
Chinese incense, which is convenient and cheap. Nevcithtleis, on 
occasions f>f great importance, especially iu ceremonies of the ancestor 
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cult and ac New Year, the incense is of their own, shared by the Nianchu, 
and called by the Chinese either "Tatar incense" or "endH^f-’the’ycar" 
incense. It is made from an atamadc shrub said to grow high up among 
crags. The shrub is dried and powdered to make the incense. For 
bafnJng, a wooden tablet is used, with ahaJlow grooves gouged along it 
into which the power is laid. It will bum, it is said, from one end to the 
other. 

One thing seen in almost every house is a kind of fire-pan for char¬ 
coal. It is used for rs'armth, not for cooking. I do not believe it is of 
Chinese origin, but chat it was used before the adoption of the heated 
M^ang. It is made of earthenware or metal, and placed on a movable, 
folding, four-lcggcd stand, usually at the edge of the k'fifjg where people 
sitdag cross-legged on the can warm their hands over it. Some¬ 
times it has a kind of "collar'’ of birch bark encircling it. The itanchu 
carried this fire-pan with them wberever they went, even to Chinese 
Turkestan, where I have seen fine old bronae specimens. Even Peking 
Manchu say it is more Alanchu than Chinese, 

The Gold, like ail the northern frontier neighbors of China, but not 
the Chinese themselves, use cradles. The Chinese in Manchuria have 
largely adopted them, and one of the innumecable Chinese rhymes 
which hit off the characteristics of different regions in a quatrain mcn^ 
tions the cradle as one of the peculiancics of Manchuria. The Gold 
now use mostly shop cradles, painted red with Chinese designs in gold, 
and often hung with strings of old copper cash and colored beads for 
luck. Even these baby'carriers, made by Chinese out of thin wood 
sofrened in steam and bent into shape, suggest a birch-bark origin. 
They can either be set down on tlic ground, Tphen the slightly convex 
bottom makes it possible to rock them (endways, not sidewwys) or they 
can be hung up. Very commonly a mother soothes a fretful baby by 
hanging it in a cradle from a rafter. She then stands in a crouching 
position with her forearms on the cradle and gives the baby the breast, 
rocking or rather swinging the cradle as she does so. 

The Gold hunt with rifles, of which every family seems to have 
several, keeping them even when they are broken beyond repair. They 
have a few old muitde-loading match-locks and percussion-cap muskets, 
but these are seldom used. They use either single shot rifles of one 
of the antiquated patterns still occasionally seen among the Chinese 
constabulary and regional troops in ouc-^of-the-way places, and also have 
a few of the old Russian "3-linerifles. When shooting, they ahnosc 
always use a rest. This is very simple, differing from the Mougpl form, 
which is attached to the rifle and folds along the rifle when not in use. 
'The Mongols, bunting on the plains or on hills without much timber, 
almost always shoot from a lying or crouching position. The Gold, 
hunting in forests, need a rest with which they ran shoot at standing 
height as well as kneeling or lying down. Their rest is attached to the 
rifle. It is made of two pieces of wood, often nicely smoothed and 
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bevdicd, which are fixed cogethei' with a nail or bolt so that the legs can 
be opened out to any distanctj, adjusting the height. In order to carry 
the rest, the sling or strap of the rifle has a loop at either end. The 
rest is opened out and one leg passed through the upper loop; then 
closed, and both legs passed through the lower loop. Thus, if ihe rifle 
is always carried muz^e up, the rest is perfectly secure and yet can be 
npidly drawn out for use. 

Ski, appare n tly, arc now little used except on hunting expeditions, 
though I have seen old discarded ski lying around their houses* I 
have never seen snowshocs, nor ski sheathed with skin, and I was told 
that they do not put skin on the under surface. The following account 
appears to be generally true: 

We do not use them much liere (j.e,, along the river) unless the snow is un- 
ustially deep* We use them someikdes when we are away hunting, Wc 
make them when we need them, aud throw them away when wc have finished 
with them. 

It is interesting that there are two terms for ski. At Fuchin kluchkl 
(sometimes karchkj)^ said to be Manchu, is rather more common. Lower 
down the river they use the term kjngti. At Gaij 1 was at first not under¬ 
stood when 1 used the term and when I returned to Fuchin and 

tried the term ksngU, people were puzzled until someone said, "he means 
kiachkj**. The Chinese equivalent is hfiri, that is, t^a-pan shoes, 

t imagine that in this term (which I have not seen written) the dement 
pan would be written with the character for "a plank, a board'\ The 
word sounds as if it might be an adaptation of a non-Ctiincse word, but I 
do not know from 5vhat language. It might be from a word which 
means properly "snovrahoes^", rather than "ski", but is used bv the 
Chinese for "ski" because of the sound"a pknk", 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

The tribal organization was comparatively weak. The Gold considered 
themsdves a separate people, identified by language and manner of life, 
but they bad no tribal head, and whatever tribal organization they had 
disapp^ed when they were incorponted with the htanchu and orga¬ 
nized in banners. These primarily territorial mobilization units, w^hich 
were only secondarily hereditary, supplied all the framework needed for 
government, outside of the clans and villages, w^hich largely administered 
their owm local affurs. 

The dan, on the other hand, is still the most important unit* It 
has little or no territorial connection, fellow members living scattered in 
dificrent \-illagcs. Nevertheless, clan names occur w'hich have a place 
connotation* There arc dans with two names; it seems probable that 
in every case one of these is the "true" one, w^hilc the other has a local 
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assDcutiorL The fatniiy has no name; and the dan name is used only 
formally (as among the Manchu tbfinedy)^ not cutrcntlyj like the Chi¬ 
nese proper name (which is a fcum of clan name). Marriage is exoga- 
mons, a rule expressed (as the Qiinese also express it) simply by the 
formula ^‘people o£ the same name must not marryOwing to the 
great disorganizacioc and decrease in number of the Gold* roembets of 
the most numeroas clans now sometimes intermarry* for want of an 
avuilable wife from a diifcfent dart* so long as the blood relation is not 
close- (A similar license i$ not unknown in China aJso, in the case of 
the very eommonest names, like Chang and Li and Wang.) 

The following are all the dan names I collected. They are probably 
the majority of the r lan names that survive from Fuchin to the Amur. 

BirdaLt. Said to be cannected with the word a (small) river. If this is 
crue, there may also be anothet name for the dan* The Chinese form of the 
name is Pi. 

Futax. Also caUed Maranka. The latter Is said to be from a place on the 
Amur, Most of this clan to be found at Fuchin call themselves ifaranka 
rather than Fu&r, w'hich would imply that a group of them moved there toge¬ 
ther. The memhers of this dan lower down the river call themselves Fuiar, 
not ilatinka- The Chinese form is Fo* and through people with this Chlncysr' 
name giving their clan name as Ma ranVg I discovered the dual name, 

Gekir* Qiincse name Kq. 

Kilen. Chinese name Yu, Lack of rcscmhlance phonetically helwcen the 
Chinese and Gold names suggests that there is another clan name* but 1 could 
not End it out, 

Kumata. Chinese name Ho, possibly the Chinese phonetic equivalent foe 
the first syllabic, Kn, but more likely to be rdated to an alternative clan name. 

Luir. Chinese name Lu. 

Mengjtr, Chinese name Meng* 

Shimurvt. Chin ese name Su, which Is probably the equivalent of "Shi'*, 

Udingke. Chinese name Wu. 

^^any of the Gold nowadays who take a Chinese surname for conveni¬ 
ence use the phonetic equivalent of the personal name, not the dan 
name. Hence a man of lie Birdaki dan may call himsdf not **Mr* Pi" 
but Chang"* The same thing has occurred very widely among the 
Manchu in the process of tuming Chinese; it also occurs among the 
Mongols. Probably the underlying reason, or one of the reasons, 
among all three peoples, i$ the feeling that the clan name ought not to be 
too publidy used. 1 understand that in Manchu days the record of a 
man's official career was kept as follows: Personal name; Banner; 
Gushan; Niru; prernous appoiniments; awards; demerits; etc.; etc.; 
and hnaJly, at the end of the record, *^of the clan of So and So". (Gush- 
ang and Nmi are subdivisions of the banner. In Peking, each banner 
had three Gushan—one Manchu, one Mongol, one Chinese.) Often 
casual acquaintances might never know each odier*s clan name* 

The largest clans at Fuchin are the Maianka and Kilen, 
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Although ea^ cLm has an "original ancestor'' there docs not seem 
to be any trace of an hereditary position of head of the dan. They say 
that there used to be &ir]y large clan gatherings on spetiai occasions, at 
which usually the represeatative of the senior line presided* Families 
of good standing always kept a record o£ births, marriages, and deaths, 
as did Manchu and Chinese. 

The idea] of the tamily, as distinct from the dan, was similar to that 
of the M a nrhn and Chinese,—the largest possible group of sons, grand¬ 
sons, and even great-grandsons living together. When such a large 
body finally breaks up, the new independent families gradually cease 
to call each other relatives, but remain members of the same ckn. A 
woman, however, who marries out of the family also marries out of the 
clan—agai^ as in China—no record of her children being kept in the 
family register. 

In discussing such matters as marriage and bimal, the Gold are 
extremely reluctant to go into detail, for feat of revealing something 
that will be hdicuJed as "barbarian". They insist that their customs arc 
the same as those of the **]VIanchu and Chinese", just as the Manebu in 
turn insist that their customs are “exactly the same'' as those of the Chi¬ 
nese, and in truth the custoiris of the Gold, whatever they W'ere origi¬ 
nally, must have been heavily overkid by those of the Manchu; which in 
turn carried a heavy overlay of Chinese practice. Thus the marriage is 
arranged by a gCHbetu^ecn; the bride is fetched by the bridegroom's 
family and escorted by her own; there is a wedding feast, and the essen¬ 
tial part of the ceremony is the reception of the bride into her husband's 
fiimily and dan, signalized when the bride, with the groom, publicly 
“venemtca“ (in effect, “acknowledges" rather than "Vorslfips") his 
ancestors. A short time after the marriage, the bride pays a vi^t to her 
own family. Thereafter her most important connection with her own 
family is that her mother's brothers have a sort of authority over both 
her and her children. According to an old custom in North Chinaj. a 
son disowned by fijs father and mother for filial impiety was liable to ie 
penalty of c^th; but i£ Ids motherk brother inters ened his Ufe would be 
spared, Vthether this is a strictly Chinese custom or one recognised 
after the establishment of the Manchu Empire, I do not know. 

The determination of kinship chiefly by the clan name, and the fact 
that the woman by marriage leaves her own clan, impose a curious res¬ 
triction on the marriage of cousins, in that the children of brothers may 
not marnv because they have the same name, while the children of sisters 
may, becaroc they have not the same name, though the degree of blood- 
relationship is exactly the same. 

There arc also the following additional rcstricrions on the marriage 
of cousins: ^ 

A woman may not marr)^ the son of one of her mothetk brothers 
“because in so doing she would carri^ back to her mother's dan some of 
her mother s blood . On the other band, a man may marxv the daughter 
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of one of his mother’s brothers, ‘■'because thus the mother’s ckn, which 
has already contdhuted to hia blood, is merely contdhutijig fccsb blood 
of the same stock to his ^h^l 1 JreJa^^ In other words, there must be only 
one-way matdage as between two given clans. By analogy, a man may 
not marry the daughter of one of his father’s sisters (of course, he cannot 
many the daughter of one of his father’s brothers, because of the dan 
name) because, the girl’s mother having married out of the clan to which 
the man belongs, her blood must not be brought back in. A woman 
may, however, marry the son of her father’s sister, because she and her 
father’s sister are both counted as Jcaidng the same clan and entering the 
same clan. 

These rules arc undoubtedly Chinese, but are also daimed by the 
Manebu and Gold as their own. It seems to me probable, however, 
that the following legend indicates a diffcjcnce in marriage rules in for¬ 
mer rimes, which permitted a woman’s blood to be "brought back" to 
the dan she had left by marriage^ 

As to the maternal uncle, I heard repeatedly from the Chinese of the 
region that according to Gold custom a girl must first be offered in mar¬ 
riage to the brother of her mother; only if he refuses her, can she be 
offered to anyone else. Finally I heard the following story', to account 
for it, ftom a policeman, who bad been stationed at various Gold villages, 
and claimed to know all about them; though much of his information 
was part of the convent jona] stock of stories applied to a number of non- 
Odnese tribes* 

In the ancient days a certain woman went out with her husband oa a hunt. 
While the man was away hunting, the woman was carried off by a bear. The 
bear did not harm her, but carried her away to his cave in the rocks, where he 
made her his w'ifc. The tear went out every day and brought back food for 
her and treated her well. In time a daughter was bom to them. 

When the daughter was in her teens,, ooe day a man came to the cave^ a 
hunter* He and the woman quesdaned each other, and asked each other their 
name s, the places of their birth, and the names of their relatives. Thus they 
discovered that they were brother and sister. Then the man said; "You and 
your daughter come away with me." But the woman said : "We dare not do 
that. The bear would overtake and kill us. You must first kill the bear." 
But the man said : ‘Tt is not easy to kill a hear. It is better to run before he 
comes back." The wormn said s "The bear can run faster than we. It is 
better to shoot him h*re* 1 can show you the path by which he alwavs tetnms. 
Then you can set your gun [/*■] there and lie ia ambush with a good aim and 
with one shot kill him*^' Then the man set bis gun in t-hi* thickets all ready 
and leveled correctly, and W'hen the hear returned, killed him ’o.-ith one shot 
Then he and rhe wo man and the girl weni away, and the man took the girl 
as his wife. Since that time* when a girl is to be married, motheds brother 
Erst has the refusal of het, and only after he has reftiscd her can she he married 
to another. 

On another occasion a Chinese said to me: "You know, the Tatars always 
o&r a girl first to her mother's brother in tnartiage, because only on 
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the mothcr^s side are thej: of human ancestry ; their (tather^s) aticestor was 
2 beaj-"s but he did not tell me the full stor?. In connection with this 
story we must btar in mind that, being told by Chinese, It may perhaps 
apply properly to the Giiyak or some other tribe, not to the Gold, all 
being classed together as ^Tishskin Tatars^'. The Gold themselves 
denied, when 1 asked them dkectly, cither that the girl vi-as offered first 
to a maternal uncle, or that they were descended from a bear; and I 
failed to draw out any story^ They may, however, simply be reticent 
on the subject. They also deny any special bear ceremony; but this 
means merely that special bear ceremonies have been abandoned in 
recent years. 

1 have heard the Gold themselves admit that in recent years the 
general breakdown of the remnant of their race has made them less strict 
in the observance of marriage rules A gkl, herself a dissolute baggage, 
told me that “down the river*' the women were much more modest in 
the presence of men, better mannered, and sexually chaste. At T*u-tze- 
k'o, near Laliasusu, 1 missed seeing a well-known shaman, because he 
had gone to Lahasusu to see a son in prison, serving a sentence of three 
months for shooting his younger sister for having an a^r with a man 
of too close affinity—^whether of blood or merely of dan, I do not know. 
After shooting the girl he reported it as an "aeddent"; the police inves¬ 
tigated, found the circumstances suspidous, and put him in prison As 
it was an affair among Tatars, and no one came forward to demand hlood- 
money or a death penalty, the authorities did not regard it as a very 
serious matter and gave him only a light sentence. My Chinese infor¬ 
mant added that he need not have gone to prison at all if he had set about 
things in the right way* He should have reported frankly that he had 
shoe his sister at the order of his father for sexual migdemeanor; the 
affair would then have been passed over as a matter of patriarchal family 
justice. 

The Gold claim that their burial customs are the same as thoso of 
the Manchu; nor did 1 learn anything more definite. I saw one instance 
of what may have been a hut-burial, but lam not sure. A Chinese said 
that he thought it was only a temporary shelter for a coffin awaiting 
burial, and might be either Gold or Chinese* It is worth pointing out 
that the Manchu cofiin is different from the Chinese. It looks as if it 
might have been evolved from an ancient burial-hut, whereas the Chi¬ 
nese coffin, with its rounded sides, looks as though it had been evolved 
from a tree-trunk hollowed out into a coffin* I do not know whether 
cither the Manchu or the Gold ever had tcee-buiia] (i*e*, not in a coffin 
made out of a gr^t log, but in the branches of a tree), but 1 have heard a 
Manchu legend in which the hero puts the ashes of a dead man into a 
tree, which thereafter “grows aroiind" them—a story eHdcntly remi¬ 
niscent of crematjon, and perhaps of a practice of putting cither the bodv 
or its ashes Into a tree. 

it was impossible to get a true ideal of how the soul is conceived 
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after dcith^ siijce the medium of coimnunicadoji was Chinescj which has 
several terms for '"soul", "spirit", and so forth, which nmy perhaps be 
derived from ancient coneq^tions of a subdiT,risioii of the soul into 
different parts, or of a plu^cy of sods. Neverthdess I incline to 
chink that the Gold believe in at least two forms of the soul—the "spirit" 
of the body and the "soul" of mind anti feeling. They also seem to 
believe in the occasional transmigration of a soul from man to animal or 
animal to m a n , and in the rcansferencc of the soul of a shaman, and the 
spirits he controlled, to another shaman—usually his son. 


SIL^L\NISM, CURING, _\ND DIVTNATIOjS] 

Shamanisnc 

Among the remnant of the Gold now surviving undoubtedly the most 
interesting subject of study is shamanism It is the least damaged sur^ 
vival of the old spirit, feding, and thought of the Gold. Shamanism 
is general throughout Mancliuria, even among the Chinese themselves. 
There are evidences in China of very ancient cults or practices akin to, or 
at least paraliel with shamanism; hut these are recognizably difleicnt from 
the Chinese shamanism of Manchuria. While the Chinese, from andent 
times, have powerfully influenced the culture of all peoples north of the 
Great Wall frontier, they have themselves been adected in many respects 
by settlement in the frontier regions. Most of the influences at work 
among the frontier Chiaese arc at present little understood, but obviously 
if they can be studied they must throw a great deal of light on changes in 
temperament and feeling which in the past have made it possible for 
frontier Chinese to join in heardly with "barbarkus" in attacks on 
for instance, at the time of the Manchu conquest. Among 
the changes in outlook which had an important effect In giving the 
frontier Chinese an individuality of their own, religious modifications 
must have been very important. Not only arc certain dcnniEt pheno¬ 
mena to be noted in the spread of Chinese religious thought through 
Manchuria, but the opposite rendency to adopt local religious beliefs 
must also be taken intr) account. Of these the most important was 
probably the Manchurian form of shamanism It must have been taken 
up very early by the Chinese in Afanchutia. Among people of the old 
colonizing stock, who came in before the modern period of railways 
and settlement in vast numbers, it is almost universal. Such Chinese 
versions of the word shaman as are 

current all over Afanchuiia, The majority of those who know the word 
or consult shamans do not seem to know that it is non-Chlnesc in origin, 
though they will admit that it is "local dialect"; only men of some educa- 
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tion aic likjtly to point out the resemblances between shamanism and the 

or ‘'magician healers" of midcilE: China* 

It is therefore all the more interesting to find Gold shamanism com¬ 
paratively ‘‘pure”; that is, not the product of a gradual blending of tribal 
and Chinese beliefs and practices* Since the Chinese scctlenicnt of the 
lower Sungari began iatc and is being accomplished very rapidly, the 
tendency has been, not to modify the Gold shamanism, but to overwhelm 
and replace it. 1 have heard of Chinese shamanism among Chinese of 
old-Manchuriau stock in the Fuchin region; but these people arc £ir 
outnumbeted by new settlers, who form solid communities of their ow^n, 
with a body of thought, belief, and feeling imported intact from Shan¬ 
tung. They may occasionally “consult” a shaman for healings but they 
do not seem to go in for it to the extent of producing shamans among 
their own numbersn As for the Gold, the solidity of the new Chinese 
population hax allowed them to retain their own sharrmiism in a pac- 
ticaily untouched state. So long as the Gold themselves survive they 
win probably retain relics of their old shamanism which, while only 
remnants, are at least unmodihed. 

It is difficult to study shamamsm anywhere in Manchuria* In most 
pbccs with a majority of Chinese, it is under police ban as a form of 
superstidon and charlatanism* Elsewhere the sudden arrival of stran¬ 
gers, especially if escorted by poUcc or soldiers, will cause a flutter and 
an extreme reluctance to talk about anything whatever. On more 
than one occasion 1 found the household of a shaman, but because the 
men of the family, including the shaman himself, w^cre away for the elk¬ 
hunting season, no one dared even bring out the costume of the shaman 
for inspection. The bulk of my material 1 got from the family of a 
shaman at T'u-tzc-k’o, though unfortunately die shaman himself was 
away. 

Gold shamanism has a number of activities, all merging Into each 
other, but in which several trends cm be distinguished. I tliink the 
chief forms arc: a) rdigious shamanism, chiefly connected with seasonal 
festivals (spring and autumn); b) family shamanism, which keeps the 
present generation in touch with its roots in the past, and asserts the 
continuity between ancestors and descendants; c) shamanism which 
attempts to control the forces of nature and the course of future events 
—for instance, shamanism before hunting; d) sitamanism foe the healing 
of sickness, which also attempts to control nature* 

Shamanism has in it the roots of religious ideas of a very high order; 
and It is essentially an aristocrat's religion* First, there is a ver^' strong 
tendency for the powers of a shaman to pass from father to son* Second¬ 
ly the ^’'ocadon Is strongly selective. The shaman must culri^’atc his 
“powers", his practice, and his ritual writh intense care, minute attention, 
and a discipline which he himself eserdses over himself. In the third 
place, although the vocation itself tends toward the development of the 
individual personality, the shaman must be able to subdue his own 
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personality completely, for he has no power unless possessed by a power 
Of spirit from without; he is only a channel through w'hich operates a 
!:^wcr not his own. The greater his own power, the greater the powers 
that he is able to atttact; but when one of those is in action, his own must 
be completely efiaccd. There is an obvious tendency to compare the 
power of one shaman with another, which must often induce rivalry; 
nevertheless, the shaman can only excel by mastery over himself, not by 
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asserting himself, for the extent to which he can sink his own pctEonality 
while under possession is the measure of the extent to which he can be 
possessed; the more the room left by his absent personality, the more 
the room that can he occupied by a spirit from without, and the greater 
that spirit can be. 

Fi n ally, there are two forms of ecstasy for the shaman. In the one, 
his own personality is closed, oil; he is open to all the powers of the 
unseen world, but is not possessed by any one power; in religious or 
family worship the spirits of ancestors or gods arc through him in touch 
with the femily or community; in the healing of the sick strength flows 
through him into the patient, ot the patient is put La harmony with 
nature. He is primarily a channel through which flow indefinite forces, 
not the focus for the action of a definite force. 
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In the othei* called m the Qnne&e phiaae ‘'great spinit^^ (/a ibtn) 
shamanism, he is possessed by a dchnite spidt, which dictates his bodily 
actions. This tj-pe of shamanism appears to have little or no practice 
application; it is more like an e^tercise of virtuosity, untlertakcn by the 
s ham a n simply to keep up his powers. It is when under this kind of 
possession that shaimtis lacerate themselves and perform suf>erhuman 
prodigies of strength. Whilcj however, such e.xercises seem to be per¬ 
formed for Qo deJinite end, they seem to be regirded as effective in 
“toning the whole communitj” it may be that odginally the shaman 
when thus possessed showed his power of coming unscathed from 
conflict with malignant unknown forces, thus relieving the comiriunity 
from the oppression of the evil powers of the unseen world* 

Religious shamanism seems to be chiefly connected with a spring 
and an autumn festival. near a s 1 know, at the spring festival all the 
wooden effigies of spirits, the “shaman poles" and so forth, that protect 
the house and its immtes, are set in order after ’winter* At the autumn 
festival the richest time of the year Is celebrated, and all things set in 
order once more against the coming of winter* 

Family shamanism centers now chiefly about the ancestor cult and 
the old Chinese New \ ear (lunar style). Naturally Chinese influences 
received for the most part is transmitted through the iManchu, are here 
more obvious than in other forms of shamanism. 

Nature shamanism seems concerned with the cifort to protect 
livestock, to ensure good seasons, to provide auguries before the start 
of a hunting trip, and to promote the supply of game while hunting. 

Healing shamanism, most commonly, appears not to take the form 
of driving out an evil spirit. Rather the shaman, having himself cither 
gone into a trance or induced an malted state of feding, induces a 
somewhat similar trance in the person treated. The sicknesses regarded 
as a kind of disharmony; under nance, the patient tekjces, the natural 
discordance is resolved, and a natural readjustment takes place* 

Figure yd shows the arrangement of the house of a wdl-known sha¬ 
man, who lives at Tu-tze-k^o* TIic Chinese form of his name is Cheng- 
ngc. 1 had met him beloie, not knowing that he was a shaman; but he 
’was in fact one of the best-known living sliarmns. He ’ftTis well above 
the average height, spare, and hardy looking. He was perhaps fifty 
When 1 flrst saw him, he struck me as a man of great 
dignity, very reserved in manner, w^ith an intent, brooding expression. 
He had blue eyes, a brown tinge in the hair, and a red beard, and rmy 
well have had Russian blood; but this did not show in the features of 
his flice* He was, as a younger man, a famous hunter. He could write 
^ilanchu, speak Ch i n ese well, and Hkc many of the Oold, could also 
speak Russian* 

The dotted lines on the plan show the original design of a three- 
building home; it must be borne in mind that the orientation of the 
house now lived in is affected by tlie fact that it runs north and south. 
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Originally' the sharma liired in Lhe west end of the north building; 
things which arc now on the west were then on the north, and things 
now on the south were then on the west- Only the utku, or holy tree, 
was always where it now stands* but its position has changed relatively 
trom southwest to south. 

To take the house as it now stands, beginning with the outside: 
At the South end axe several toro stakes. This word is occasionally 
pronounced soro, and by the Chinese and Alanchu, using the Chinese pto- 
nundation, it is called or so/o-kan-i^e (lola-sukcy Of these the 
central one is the Urv proper (sec It is at once suggestive of a 

totem-pole. On the front surface of the iar& (facing the cud of the 
house) are carved in rough but recognizable relief seven figures or pairs 
of figures; which with the head of the staff gives a series of eight. They 
arc here printed from top to bottom, as they appear on the staff, hut 
numbered from bottom to top, as the Gold appear to numher them. 

5 The top of the staff is roughly outlined like a head, and being rounded, 
not squired, is probably female, not male. 

7 one Jijtt/t or bt/rkun, a human figure. The first name means "’spirit", 
the second "’holy" or “god", 

6,6 two termafti s&tim. They are (peihaps) eagles. ig “spirit", 

tar^afu appears to be compcnind)^ of /pre, the stake itself, and maja^ 
old man. Thus the name seems to mean “old-men spirits of the 
or "holy old men". As however the figures are birds, not 
men, they may represent "souls"* 

J,5 two miidmif dragons. 

4,4 two lizards. 

3,3 two mfikbs^ snakes. (Small snakes, not large setpents.) 
i,i two aiakshinh or tyoksbartb^ frogs. 

I one hm-tung^ a turtle, the name obviously being from the Qiioese and 
meaning ”sca-dragoa*" 

The staff itself wag a young spruce, with the barb taken off but the wood 
left un fr i m T ried, not even the knots being trimmed away* 

This, however, is not the only possible arrangement. At Ta-t^un 
I saw one with the foliowmg arrangement—the staff being a young 
poplar, smoothed off flat on the side on which the figures were carved: 

3 the top of the a bead squared rather tha-n rounded, and therefore 

probably male rather tVian. female* 

7 one gimki^ or a human spirit* 

6 one snake. 

3 ODc wakjbimh^ frog. 

4 one baf^/ufig^ turtle, 
j one /uwff, spirit. 

z one tf'ttAra or wubjort, a lizard; but compare the name aaJhbaul above* 
The name ebfmki was not used; but this may be a difference of dialect. 

] one rwiidiai^ dragon. 

It will be nodeed th.it all the figures on the second staff were single* 
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To return to the at T*u-tze-k’o: 

At the left of the Zero proper, or on one's right as one faces south, 
are two slender stakes or wands, on the top of which ate impaled two 
wooden beast figures, with four legs and a tail. The kgs are made hy 
sticks thrust through the body and protruding at both sides, I could 
get neither name not explanadon for these that was in any way satis- 
tactoty* They may he which, howm^er, from other descriptions 
appear to be some kind of squirrel. They look as though they might 
be otters' perhaps weasels or sables. 

On the other side of the foro are two ^-ands, one much more short 
and slender than the other, each impaling a a bird which may be a 
cuckoo or a wood-pigeon, I am almost sure it is a cuckoo, 

A couple of small wands with similar Afiff and animals had fallen to 
the ground. These, 1 was told, were not to be casually picked up and 
set straight. They could only be put in order on a suitable day, with 
sacrifice and a ceremony by the shaman* 

The tiffv divinities keep ^rd “over the whole house and court- 
yard'\ and ate most probably linked widi the ancestral cult. One of the 
most important powers honoured at the fora ceremonies is the 
apparently a kind of squirrel. ‘*Hot to respect it brings sickness. 
T^ chief sicrifice is a pig, ivliich is killed at the foot of the faro. First 
the shaman conducts a ceremony kmde the house. Then he makes a 
tour of the house on the outside. Then the pig is laid at the foot of the 
torn. Hot “wine" (distilled grain spirit) is poured into his ear. All 
this time the pig keeps perfectly quiet. (I have several times heard this 
asserted), Even with the hot wine in his eat he does not itnmediately 
struggle: not tmdl “the spirit'^ '‘the divinity", raakes him. The moment 
he moves, he is slaughtered. If he does not move at all, the sacrifice is 
not acceptable and everything must be done over again, it seems to be 
not at all unknown for the pig to refuse to move, thus getting ofi with 
his life. This sacrifice appears to be idenrical with the Manchu cere¬ 
mony which takes place at the (lunar) new year, or about the w'inter 
solstice. 

If a chicken is sacrificed, the wine is poured over its head* The 
standard saenhee, for those who can aiford it, is a pig. Sheep axe not 
sacrificed, being practically unknown in the region. Cattle arc rarely 
sacrificed, and horses never* 

At a little distance from the toro stood a holy tree, called ufhf. It 
was old and gnarled and had wride-spreading brajiches, but I do not 
know the kind of tree. Under the tree was the ruin of a small shrine, 
of the Ofinese kind, which had never contained an image, but a small 
tablet with the name of the spirit, or the title “holy tree” w-ritten on it. 
In the tree were the skuU of a wild boar and some bones. Some votive 
rags were tied to the branches. 

At the back of the house were two shelves, up near the eaves. On 
one wus a chest, called “very htsly At the ceremontr when it is 
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opened, womcD meastruatirLg ur with child are not allowed to be pic- 
sentf It is sometimes earned on hunting esepedidons. I did not see 
the contents of this chest, but I huYe seen oilier chests of the kind. They 
are connected with the cult of a smallpox goddess. They contain a 
number of stakes, of which some are spear-headed, trident-headed, and 
so forth. In the ceremony in which they are used, they are set up in a 
handle, and over them are draped varl-colored scar\'Cs, and finally a 
black scari which is “a sign of something dreadful". 1 have not seen 
the ceremony. Sometimes, instead of the bos, a roll of birch-batk is 
used, hung up under the caves* 

On the other shelf are a number of or sstam "spirits^'^ or 
“spirit old men^\ Most of these are simply blocks of wood (usually 
birch) with no limbs and a n head cut with rough strokes of an R 
asc, notching the wood, thus: U' So m eti m es a face is added, thus : LJ- 
A ^ square head, like tlie foregoing, i$ male, A rounded head, 
thus: [J is female. Sometimes the figures have leather “ciothes" 
made of raw hide laced on to the wood when still fresh and shrunk 
on by drying. A few have limbs roughly indicated* I have seen 
figures, male and female, with the genital parts indicated. A 
very common form has spikes on top of the head, thus: [j. They arc 
not stuck on, but cut out of the sohd block, and are a little hooked 
at the top. This figure appears always to be “male" or square-headed* 
The spikes number from to on those I have seen. The figure is 

called ^6^m hQrmdo his The word borsiJido may mean “fingers" and 

is cognate with Mongol like the square-headed and the round- 

headed figures, the soim hormdo bis soii/f is to be found not only at the 
back of the house but, sometimes, at the foot of the fsro. I could get 
no satisfactory explanation of them other than that thev include every 
kind of spirit. I believe that they are often made for a pardcuLar cere¬ 
mony, and may represent ancestral spirits, hunting spirits, and so forth, 
as required j except the lou/j hirssado his sowt^ which appears always to be a 
hundng spirit. They are often discarded in a casual maanet and can be 
found rotting in the underbrush near houses, or put au^y in temples in a 
m a nn er which suggests that they iiar^e been retired after completing 
thdr usefulness* They measure from a few inches to a couple of feet in 
height* 

Other wooden figures are flat; they may have the features indi¬ 
cated and arms and legs cut out, thu^ : Hf. There are also weasels, 
dogs (only one that I have seen), and oceadonally bears. I was told 
some of the wfiodeii ^ures, both fiat and round, w'erc spirits control^ 
ling horses and other animals, and gods of the hunt. “Of course. If 
they were not honored, how should we find anim als to shoot ? \STien 
we shoot an animal, that rtnirnal is sent by them*” 

On the second shelf is also a small cylindrical box made of birch 
bark, with a bottom and inset lid of w*ood* in this box are a number of 
small human figures, two of wood, the test of brass and pewter* The 
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bmss is '^'gald*', the pewter “silver"'. These figures are all attached to a 
smgle cor<h and axe hung around the shaimu’s neck diiring certain 
ceremonies. They appear to be the only part of the equipment actually 
worn by the shaman that is kept outside the house. They arc collective¬ 
ly called burki^rij “gods", “holy ones"^ and I got the following indi¬ 
vidual names: 

cchihc 

sarka 

bukchiinhj buhehungh 

ganki 

kirinh 

Inside the house the normal ceremonial position of the shaman, when 
seated, b in the southwest angle of the In this house, because It 

was a “side house", not a “main house", it at the southeast corner. 

When dandng, the shaman stands on the floor, in the pit formed by the 
raised on three sides of him. In this house, near the end of the 
room but over the pit, not the k’a/ig^ there hung from the roof a bird 
made of wood and covered with rawhide shnmk on by drying. Its 
wings were ornamented with a leather fringe for feathers, and a gltniiar 
fringe hanging from the neck looked like a mane, an effect which eohanc- 
ed the distinctly horse-lifcc appearance of the head; but I do not think 
there vras any intention of reprcsendiig a combined bird and horse. 
The bird, 1 believe, was an eagle. This bird, called Jbrt\ h of great 
interest in certain shamanistlc ceremonies; chiefly, I believe, of the kind 
in w'hich the shanian merely exeictses his own powers, for the sake of 
virtuosity, not for any pardcuiar purpose. When the shaman^s fhmiliar 
spirit descends, it alights first on the bird, which then moves, without 
being touched. A lad who was present said: the old times this bird 

was the aeroplane of out people. I’he shaman with this could go 
everywhere and ascend to heaven"'* He said there were many stages of 
heaven—no one knew how many—and it depended on the power of the 
shaman how high he could ascend. 

The costume and equipment of the shaman vary with the ccrC’ 
mony* Undoubtedly the most important single thing is the dram* 
Without this he cannot induce trance or ecstacy. The drum is always 
oval in shape, and always made of roedeer hide stretched over an elm- 
wood frame. The hide is prepared by soaking it in water and scraping 
off the hair. The frame is heated in order to bend it into shape, and the 
oval i s j oined with an “invisible" splice. The outside of the fta'mc has a 
double groove running all round it, w'hich gives a firm grip for binding 
on tbe skin. The drum has no handle, but is held by four strings 
which meet at a metal ring in the centre. In bearing the dram, it h held 
suspended by the left band, so that the surface is down and the drum¬ 
stick strikes up. There is a peculiar style of jerking the drum up after 
each beat, so that the lett hand and. wrist come in contact with the hide 
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and mute the resonance of the stroke* There is a sanation in the interval 
of time between the stroke and the muting, giving long and short 
sounds, which produce the rli 5 nlini. 1 have heard several Gold, in 
diSierent villages, beat the drum, but the rlijthm was always the same. 
It always produces a rapt e5:ptcssion on the face of the drummer and 
all who hear him, immediately; there is no doubt that ic arouses in them 
at once a deep and strong feeling. Before the drum is beaten it must 
always be warmed over a hre, for the skin is ebstic and the slightest 
dampness makes it go slack, spoiling the resonance. The drum-stick 
may be made of any kind of wood; it is sbeathed either with the Jeg-skin 
of a roedeer or the tail of an otter* 1 have never seen any other kind. 

The two parts of the costume which appear to be Invariable arc the 
skirts and the girdle. The skirts are really two apfons, tied on before 
and behind, and ornamented with streamers of chfferent colors. The 
girdle is of leather, hung with heavy iron jmgles, shaped like a very 
long ice-cream cone* They do not liavc tongues, like bells, but are 
sounded fay clashing them together. The shaman, bcadng his drum, 
dances in a cirdc, counter-clockwise. The dance is a kind of shuffle; 
the left foot always leads, and keeps a slower time than the right, which 
lightens the rhythm of the shuffle with rapid stamping* At the same 
time the hips are wriggled, clashing the iron jingles (which hang at the 
back, coming well round toward die front) against each other. The 
upper part of the body stoops forward. Almost every Gold, whether 
sh am a n or not, seems to be able to do this drumming and dancing* 
It is called dfrkfiiire. 

Tlte shaman also appears to wear invariably a set of bronze mircots 
over his chest and back, die standard arrangement being three in front 
and three at the back. In Chinese these are not called mirrors, but 
^‘heart-protecting tablets", and I believe that the Gold term, 
means also "protecting mirror" or '^protecting tablet". ^ Their special 
use is not against the attacks of evil spirits, but as a protection against 
rival or enemy shamans. When a "shaman's owm spirit (or soul) is 
'entranced', an enemy shaman might fr{>m far away be able to 'bewilder' 
it, BO that he would never come to." Smaller mtrtors are often w'om on 
the skirts or attached to different parts of the costume or et^uipment. 

The Gold shamans, so far as I knoTv, do not wear a headdress during 
most ceremonies but use a striking headdress on paitictilar occasions. 
It is in the form of a pair of antlers, made of iron, set on a drclet so that 
they can be worn as a crown. The tines of the antlers are usually hung 
wjth thin wispy silk streamers, and at the base are attached strips of 
bearskin and srurgeon skin. As far as I could hear, among the Gold this 
headdress is only worn for a dance called the Elk Spirit dance, the object 
ot which must he to promote increase among the elks^ or to rhn.mi the 

* N-B, The word soli docs aenuUy mnan “mLtror”. In Mongol it tncans a glass 
m well ai 3 bronze mirTOf, but fhc Gold have aootber word for a gloss mirror. 
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in ad^rincc before a hunting party starts out. Judging from the 
bearskin and sturgeon skin^ however^ it may perhaps also be (or once 
have been) assodated with other ceremonies. When it is worn, a mask 
of sLLk fringe is always hung from the forehead over the eyes and face of 
the shaman. This antler headdress is very common among Manchu 
and Giincsc shamans^ being apparently used for all kinds of ^^great 
spirit" ceremonies. It is called in Chinese jhsij mas, spirit hat" or, 
^^spidt headdress”. Tt also occurs among Mongol $ha-ma.n5, and as a 
lama's headdress in certaia dances its use is continuous all the way to 
Tibet. 

The Gold shamans also have a spirar used only in '^'great spirit" 
ceteraonics. They never hold drum and spear at the same time. The 
spear has always a short, onc-edged blade, like a knife. There is almost 
always a metal "button" or guard between blade and haft. Just beneath 
this there is a "collar'^ of beat skin or sturgeon skin. Beneath this 
again there may be small wooden figures, two or three, of fflJki or w'easels 
or some other familiar spirit of the shaman, socketed in, not tied. The 
haft of the srpeax la rightly sheathed in the skin of a large serpetiL I 
have never seen one without this skin. The spear is used only for the 
protection of the shaman during the "great spirtL" ceremonies, when he 
will often go into a wild frenzy. An, evil of hostile spirit, sometimes 
recognized and named by him, at other times a nameless hocror, will 
try to possess him—usually at a moment when one of his own spirits 
has left him and another has not yet come in to take possession. The 
shaman fights off the evil spirit with the spear, and finally clears it out 
through the door. There is a suggestion in this that "great spirit" 
shamanism is strongly allied with the general or particnlat esorcLsm of 
evil spirits. I have heard it said that sometimes in the middle of a 
peaceful ceremony a bad spirit vfill attack the shaman, who must tlicn 
break off the ceremony to fight the enemy. It is parriy for this reason 
that the mirrors and small are always worn—to give not only 

power, bur also protection, Tliis is another indication that the shaman, 
though strenuously trained in a discipline which tends to develop his 
individual will and personality, is yet, while imder trance, largely a 
neutial focus in which the good and evil fortes tliat affect the whole 
community meet and fight out their battles, the conmumity thus being 
relieved of their strife while the shaman becomes a sort of scapegoat. 

The weasel, the n/ki (probably an animal of tiic squirrel kind), die 
eagle, the sturgeon, and the otter appear to be the commonest familiars. 
It seems to be very conunon for a shaman to have a pronounced "water" 
affinity (sturgeon, otter) or a pronounced "land" affinity (weasel, 
eagle). None of these spirits, except the eagle, has any obvious sugges¬ 
tion of fierceness. Nevectbclcss, the weasel and the xiJki (like the fox 
among the Chinese) arc very crafty animals and often do malignant 
things—though not, of course, to the shaman whose familiars they arc. 
Spirits like the bear, and especially the tiger, seem to be eattremely rare 
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as familiars, chough they appear sometimes as enemies in the course of 
‘"great spirit'* ceremonies. 

Occasionally a very powcriul **great spiiit** shaman has as familiars 
the spirits of known human beings—usually dead shamans—who may or 
may not be his own ancestors. 1 have heard only once of a shaman who 
apparently had a dger familiar, and he apparently was regarded as a 
person much to be dreaded. An old man in Gardaog said: 

In the old days the shamans had much greater power. [He used the Chinese 
expression ptn-sbib^ talent, genius.] TTicrc w'as a shaman once who could 
bring the dead to life and make his own body depart In company with the 
spirits be commanded. Because of his way of vanishing, they pierced a hole 
through his shoulder, locked a chain fast round his collarbone and bound him 
down; but he vanished again. At last he returned when the ground was 
covered so deep with new-fallen snow that no man could travel over it, even 
on ski; he made no tracks and returned in the form of a tiger. Thereafter no 
man dared restrain him. And there were shamans in those days who could 
command the east wind when they were in need of it for sailing upstream. 
[This apparently is not the prevailing wind.] 


In Chinese, the Gold, like the Mandiu and Chinese, always used the 
phrase sben bsia-lai, "the spirit descends**, to describe the arrival of the 
possessing spirit. Nevertheless, chough it is often said to enter through 
the site of the bregmatic fontanclle, yet quite as frequently, if not more so, 
it is tmderstood to come from the ground, up through the feet and legs. 
It occupies the heart rather than the brain. When the spirit appears, 
the body of the shaman is first seized with a trembling, especially in the 
l^s, next it grows rigid, then relaxes. His voices changes, and usually 
the spirit names itself or can be identified by the shaman's actions, 
chough I do not know how far he carries the imitation of an animal. 
Usually after possession he docs not know anything that has happened. 
Very strong shamans arc sometimes able to maintain a sort of dual 
consciousness and can tell after a ceremony what the}' have done and 
said. 

Women shamans arc fairly common, but I have not seen one, nor 
do I know how they dificr in costume or practice from the men. All I 
know is that all the women shamans I cvxr heard of seemed past middle 
age. I suspect that most of them arc not trained from youA but learn 
the ritual and practice from observ'ation, and show a gift for it after they 
have passed the most useful and active period of a woman’s life as wife 
and mother. 

1 have seen only once the healing shamanism of the Gold, when I 
accompanied Dr. Shang and Dr. Ling to a case they were studying. 
As Dr. Shang and Dr. Ling made detailed studies of a series of cere¬ 
monies by the same shaman, I did not attempt to take full notes and shall 
only give an outline. The ceremony was not a set performance, the 
shaman giving to a sick woman a scries of daily treatments which 
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Drs. Shang and Ling were able to attend. The treatment 1 saw took 
place in the morning. It is worth remarking that while apparently 
all ‘"great spirit" shaman ceremonies and certain household and ancestri 
ceremonies are held after dark, there are outdoor ceremonies (like the 
setting in order of the toro poles) which take place in daylight; and it is 
quite normal, at least nowadays, to give healing treatments by daylight. 

The patient, who appeared to be suScring from tuberculosis, looked 
weak and listless. She sat on the south A'ang, facing north, with her 
back to the light. Behind her knelt an old woman who appeared to 
know about as much about shamanism, old times, and old customs as 
any of the Gold I have met; she may well have bren a shaman herself. 
The shaman sat at the angle of the south and west k*ang. The drum had 
already been heated and was taut, and the ceremony began in a rather 
casual m a nne r. A youth, whom I had known before and who certainly 
was neither shaman nor disdple, put on skirts and girdle of iron jingles, 
took the drum and did a dlrkideri dance; which apparently almost any 
layman can do, this being a kind of introduction. At its close the 
youth lit three sticks of incense, held them to his forehead with both 
hands (as the Chinese ^ do), bowed toward the west ^ang^ and placed 
them in a vase, thus: tj . At this an older man protested; he got up, 
and put all three sticks of incense together, and inclined them toward 
the west. At the southwest comer of the ^tsng there hung from the 
pole (itself suspended from the ceiling) which holds up the mosquito 
net, a horse roughly cut out of paper. This was the sick woman’s 
votive of a horse offering to the shaman himself, not to his spirit or 
spirits. “Of course, the spirits know already." 

All this time the shaman sat at the southwest corner, unconcern¬ 
edly smoking a cigarette. He was a man in his early fifties, with a face 
that might be described as sympathetic and intelligent without being 
intcllcctu^. He is a man of good and honest repute locally. As the 
introduedon went on, he gradually dressed himself in skirts, jingles, 
triple front and triple back mirrors. A piece of toweling was bound 
round his for ehe ad. There was a homed headdress in the room, but he 
said it “was not for this ceremony". 

When the incense was lit, the shaman, who had finished his ciga¬ 
rette, took the drum. After a few words with the attendant woman who 
knelt behind the patient, he swung into his chant, without preliminary 
flourish. He sat with one leg bent under him, the other hanging over 
the edge of the kHang^ leaning slightly tourard the sick woman. The light 
fell on his face, which was turned sideways and up. 

Chant and drum began almost together. The first words of the 
clunt were “hai^, haireil" The rhythm and notes of the music were 
alien to the Chinese but akin to the Mongol. Most of the time the 
sluman s ^’es were shut. Chanting and drumming w^ent on together, 
with a rising and falling rhythm and an effect of constant acceleration 
and increase of tension, and then an effort of sustained tension. There 
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was no rise and tall in the measure^ which was monotonous; but the 
booming and muting of the drum gave a swing to the sound. The 
sweat started out on the shaman; soon his face and body were dripping. 
The towel around his forehead kept the sweat out of his eyes. The 
light glistened on the streaming, blind, flat-featured, almost flcshlcss 
face. There u-as an inexpressible yearning in k; not of the man who 
strains to understand, but of the man giving all his energy to feeling. 
There was the look of a wild animal; as if an otter Iiad started from 
the water and concentrated all its faculties to feel what was in the world 
about it. Yet at the same time he was bound; he was not altogether 
released from something—1 do not know what—he was man, not 
animaL He was man on another plane than that of intellect and reason. 
The whole thing was magnificent. It went down below the darkest, most 
groping, formless thoughts; it was the struggling of a blind soul and 
a leashed will in a world of forces apprehended but not comprehended. 

The shaman, for all his intensity of effort, was never either possessed 
by a spirit from without, nor was he ever out of himself; his own spirit 
was subdued, but not eliminated. Once the attendant woman intcr- 
niptcd him. He stopped, answered her quite normally, and went on— 
becoming in a moment as absorbed as ever. He was completely without 
sclf-conscdousncss, although two men were taking pictures and one 
notes. Probably he had more than once been crowded by curious, 
elbowing strangers. 

The sick woman, for her part, was all the time in something close 
to an h)’pnotic trance. She did not look at the shaman, but kept her 
face turned immovably to the front. Part of the time she sat with 
crossed legs, but most of the rime with one leg bent under her and the 
other stretched out in front. Part of the time her eyelids drooped shut, 
but mostly her eyes were open in a wide, fixed, unseeing stare. I could 
detect no spasmodic or rhjthmic movement of the body; but a **res- 
ponse*' there must have been, for the detection of it was the duty of the 
old attendant woman. Kneeling behind the sick woman, she held her 
thumbs under the shoulder blades and her fingets in the hollows of the 
collarbones. Two or three times she cried out to the shaman, waming- 
ly; then he would change, 1 could not tell what—rate, or pitch, or 
perhaps the words of die chant, until she cried out again. 

Although in this case I could not see the patient move at all, 1 have 
had the response illustrated for me. It ukes the form of a spasmodic 
twitching, which must be centred in the spine. Sometimes it a&cts 
only the back, between the shoulders; or it rmy affect the shoulders, 
or the neck and head. If the head is affected, the result is not an ordi¬ 
nary nodding or swaying, but a patterned in-and-out weaving and 
thrusting motion, of which several standard types arc rccogoiTed, and 
were demonstrated for me. The object of having an attendant, who 
must be a skilled person, is to keep a check on the response and guide 
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the shaman, If the treatment is working, the attendam out "sere- 
mure”, which apparently teems ^''sheis moTing”, or "she is rwit rhing ”. 
If there is no response the attendant calls out "anePu”, which seems to 
mean "'^therc is nothing”, '^there is no result”. 

The chant and the drumming ended suddenly, I do not know 
whether the shaman had come to the end of the chant, or felt tired, or 
instinctively felt that he had kept the patient up to pitch long enough* 
There was no obvious winding up. The shaman, though he could nor 
be called in an abnocrnal condition at the end of the ceremony, was 
obviously both tired and "striuig up”. He said that the dnunming 
had afiected his nerves. The sick woman did not come to obviously, 
hut was allowed simply to sit back and aften^-ards to lie down, relaiing. 

TIic treatment had already lasted some fifteen days, and might last 
another fifteen. The patient was said to be feeling better. 

There was no ceremony about the disrobing of the shamati. 


Divination 

The Gold also have methods of dit'ination and augury for which a 
s h a m a n is not necessary. One, which is very cn mm ruily used to deter¬ 
mine the direction in which to set out for a hunt, or in which to look for a 
strayed horse, is by burning the shoulder blade of a roedeer, or rather 
scorchi ng it over hot coals. hen it crac Its under the heat, i t is inspec¬ 
ted for a sign. Often the cracks are taken to be maps of locali¬ 

ties. 

Another method, which gives an augury of good or bad luck, 
success or failure* rather than a specific indication of what to do, is a 
kind of draw tng o f lots. A kind of twig—or i t may be the stalks of some 
kind of grass—is used. The cm^uirer starts with a bundle of either 
41 or 49* Oosing Ms eyes, he lifts the bundle to his forehead with 
both hands. Then the twigs arc fumbled back and forth, from one hand 
to the other, and finally brought down distnbutetl in four bundles, held 
in the clefts of the fingers of one hand* Each little bundle is then 
counted, by pairs; if it diodes exactly into pai rs, all are kept. If one or 
three are left, they are discarded, (Thus it will be seen that although 
nonunally the counting is by pairs, actually it is by fours.) The bundles 
arc then put together into one bundle again, minus the discards, lifted 
again, divided again and counted again in the same manner. This 
is done altogether three times, at the end of which the total number 
of discards is counted. The most ^ vorabJe of all results is 5 , and s t and 
3 5 are also good. The worst results are 9 and 17 . 
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Other kixds of THEATJtEMT for Sicckesb 

The Gold, when asked, say that they have no treatment for sickness 
except hy shaoims, and that they get all cheh medicines ficom the Chinese, 
Nevertheless they do have other ueatments, of which perhaps the most 
cuiioTis is pinching. Pinching Is employed as casually and as often as we 
employ aspirin, and is resorted to for roughly the same range of aches, 
pains, colds and ^‘'oot feding well". 1 saw it applied to the shairun who 
had just finished treating the sick woman. He had come over, a littie 
later, to another house. He said he was sick; it was the drumming so 
close to his head. He said he had cold, using the word in the sense of 
‘liot", “cold", “dry'^j and "moist" sicknesses. The old woman who 
had acted as his assistant said she would pluck it ou± of him. He took 
off his jacket, and she set to work, first on the stomacih, low down, at 
both sides of the navcL She bent her fingers and nipped the flesh 
between the knuckles of the first and second fingers. She plucked and 
plucked again, spitting on her fingers occasionally. As her fight hand 
tired, she brought over her left hand to reinforce the grip. She plucked 
always either at the same spot or very near it, until a Hidy large spot 
began to look bruised and purple, and finally the skin was abraded and 
the blood broke tlurougb all over the surface. Then she shifted higher 
and plucked on the chest not far under the collarbones. The man^s 
forehead also was abraded, showing where the same treatment had 
recently been applied. 

This treatment is by no means peculiar to the Gk)ld. It can be seen 
all over hianchuria, but especially in the North. The Chinese there also 
use it, but I doubt its Chinese origin. A Catholic priest who had been 
many years in Heilungchiang province told me that he himself had die 
treatment applied, always, at the first sign of a cold or sore throat. I 
should imagine tbit it is effective in many cases where a strong local 
counter-irritant is indicated; also the pain causes the patient to sweat, 
which probably relieves the congestion of a cold. The treatment 
corresponds very closely to one seen along die froutter of China, and 
Inner Mongolia, where a very small cup is filled widi strong distilled 
grain spirits, which are lighted. When the flame is going well, the cup 
is clapped to the forehead of the patient. It burns for a moment before 
going out, and so forms a vacuum, sucking powerfuJIy against the skin 
over a spot a little tnorc thin an inch in diameter. Tlus raises a dark 
bcown welt. The treatment is said not to be \xry piinfol. It is applied 
for a cold, a headache, or any feeHiig of slight general indisposition; but 
it differs from the pinching treatment in normally being applied to the 
forehead only, 

A boil is scratched with the daw of a lymt. This cure can also be 
applied to assist a fish-bone in its passage down the throat, jf it has stuck. 
To a woman in labor they give powdered shavings from the dried 
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muzzle of a bear, Gingseog and clk-hom they use as the Chinese do; 
but it is of course impossible to determine how for such medicines are 
Chinese in origin, and how far they may be very old tribal medicines taken 
over by the Qiinese at an early date. 


TEMPLES 

The temples arc obviously due to Chinese influence, received through 
the Manchu. None of them arc large, and as tar as I know, there are no 
con^unal ones, all belonging to families or small groups of related 
families. They are usually no more than shnnes in size, and seem to be 
connected chiefly with the ancestor cult, the /ao-yeb (Kuan Ti or the God 
of War), * and with the mountain spirits whose tablets (in Chinese) are 
displayed in the tiny, open-fronted, one-room building. I have not seen 
any that had figures in them, except wooden figures of the l:ind placed 
at the back of the dwelling house, urhich appeared to have been put 
there for storage. The temple faces south and is usually cither behind 
the house pr group of houses, or to the right. This is because “good 
influences come from the south and west, and arc attracted toward rhr 
temple; the house is therefore placed in a position to intercept them on 
the way to the temple. Instead of a toro pole in front of the shrine thev 
usuaUy set up two poles, in the Chinese manner, and these two poles 
may sometimes carry the fou, a kind of miniature “crow’s nest” shaped 
like and named after a ^n measure; which is also Chinese. (Among 
the Manchu even the single toro {soro) pole, when set up for the most 
important ancestral ceremony, about the Lunar New Year, frequently 
carries a tou.) In front of the more pretentious shrines there is often a 
pair of spruce, fir, or pine trees (Chinese smg), which have been brought 
for some distance from the mountains. One of them always represents 
the Chinese yang and the other the yin prindple in naturc'-^ir^ being 
male, sunny and dry, and jt/jt being female, sunless and moist. 'Fhe trees 
arc chosM in the mountains in ^yang and yin position, determined by 
the sunmer (southern) and less sunny (northern) versant of a hill, and 
the rclauvc position must be carefully noted and kept to when the trees 
arc transplanted and placed in front of the shrine. The majority of the 
Chinese, when Acy migmie beyond the Great WaU, whether to Man- 
chum, Mongolia, or Chinese Turkestan, rarely establish anything but 
Taoist temples and consequently Chinese reUgious influence among 
tnbes like the Gold is predominantly Taoist. 


‘ It that the once wparate cult of YOch Fei has been absorbed 

into that of Kuan Tl 
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LANGUAGE 

The Gold, in contrast with the Islanchu^ have retained their own lan¬ 
guage with the greatest tenacity* Even at the present time, when there 
is hardly a Gold village in which the Gold themselves arc not outntim- 
bered by the Chinese, the little children still speak Gold. Undoubtedly 
the chief reason for the survival of the language is the fact that the Gold, 
hke the Mongols, who also tend strongly to retain, their language, very 
rarely marry Chinese wives. The rougher and more active life required 
of their women could hardly be lived by Qiinese* It is noteworthy 
that women usually speak Chinese less well than men. The Manchu, 
on the other hand, began early to model thdrsadety on Chinese stand¬ 
ards, and with their rise tO' power began to take Chinese women (espe¬ 
cially from the Chinese Banners allied with the Manchu cause) into their 
households; so that children, learned Chinese as their mother tongue, 
w^hile the Manchu language rapidly died out. 

The Gold language, when rapidly spoken, is at once reminiscent of 
Mongol, though it diJSers in invariably accenting the last syllable of each 
word. The similarity comes from the cadence of the sentence as a 
w'hole, which markedly differs from, the Cb'ncsc cadence* Even a 
Gold who speaks Chinese w'ith perfect accuracy and fluency can almost 
alui-ays be detected immediately by this lingering difference of cadence. 

In so fat as Gold and Manchu arc closely related dialects of the same 
tongue, it may be said that the Gold language has a w'ridng, for until the 
end of the Manchu dynasty, the Manchu writing was taught in the official 
schools for the sons of Bannermen. It was almost never used, however, 
except for official communications and despatches, and therefore had 
Httle infl.ueace on Gold speech, since all official comnumications were 
couched in I^fanchu, and written remained distinct from spoken usage. 
Manchu thus chiefly influenced. Gold in centres like Fuchln and Sanhsmg, 
where a considerable Manchu element lived among the Gold, and the 
two languages affected each other in common speech. Thus, in spite 
of the always limited number of the Gold and their restricted distribu^ 
tion, they had marked differences of dialect which still persist* The 
Fuchin dialect is different from that below Fuchin, and die old dialect 
above Fuchin was said to be different again* Probably these differences 
reflect in a certain degree a difference of Manchu inffuence, while the 
Gold living below the junction of Sungari and Amur presumably have 
words borrowed from other Amur tribes. The Gold say they can 
actually tell a man’^s exact village by the way he talks* 

The sounds of the Gold language arc simple, and the strong ten¬ 
dency to vowel Iiarmony {a, i, or ;? in the same word, or f, /, and but 
a and f or fl and /t comparatively rarely when spoken, and ffsprr when 
written down in the Manchu script) makes it easy to mcmDnzc words. 
The Gtjld themselves are good linguists, a great many being trilingual 
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and speaking Chinese and Russian with pctfect readiness. An edneated 
Gold Will speak Russian both mote gnmmaticaily and with better pro- 
nimdation dian an uneducated Chinese; and there is no comparison 
bct’wccji the tiny they speak Chinese and the way the Russians speak it. 
ikil the Gold I met conld speak Chinese well* in spite of an occasional 
difficulty with word order or the turn of a plirasc, and thdr accent and 
pronunciation axe very nearly perfect; it is chiefly the cadence of the 
sentence as a whole that sounds aHen. The Russians* on the other hand* 
even if they have grown up among Chinese* are rarely free from barbar- 
ous phrases and an atrodoua accent. 


VOCABULARY 

The following is a short list of words; there is no attempt at a system- 
itic vocabulary. The chief peculiaritv of pronunciation is that terminal n 
is nasaHzcd in various degrees; it rmy be almost inaudible; it maT^kc 
French terminal ^i; it may sound like nh or ngL Besides this there is an 
occasional tendency for espcciaUy initial «* to become ,iw-an unmis¬ 
takable eficct ot Chinese. 


coHTtiki a covedcL 
a fur hat. See also ijuiij* 

elder brother. 

^j»7 the frrniliar spirit of a shamin, that enters into him. Ql bdow, amiM, and 
Mongol 
aishin^ g<=>ld. 

lyha, smxgeon. Ajan s<tpjm, sturgeon skin, 
stallion. 

4/«* mountain. See also urka^ Mrukin, 
amsf^ father (formal)* Sec also baba^ 

meafiing given as "behind the main [north] house or room” 
Probably refers to ffie pmt^ting spirits there. For cj. Mongol 

aranga^ mouth. ® 

fffl, nothing. 
a/igkif^ cloth tent. 

Mb (two Syllahles), bat. 

disdlicd spirits* "winc^', 

ATT, ATAff, AOKW, gLd^ fcmak. 

asi^I etc.* girl, female; -nm is an adjectival or possessive encUde, 
men berfeh^ a woman* 

meagad^m, mengadoriy to take a wife, to marry* 
min sajKOfjy a woman shaman* 
mia ibitHy a daughter. See bdow* 

ba^ heaven, the sky* 

bnbay hither; the word used by small ebUdren* Set abotv 
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ciplamed as "a small assistant, an attendant, one helps the spirits 
in foretcIlLag", etc. 

banisbkJft fiikJyitri^ to ascetid into the heavens, as a shanian's spirit does. 

kihaft to hunt. 

btU. a smaU river. j , , . 

W™, a snaU mounain sttam » '*’™ "“I’ '=* 

a uian, a person. See below, nioh. 

bmha^ bMiiwf, dk. Said to be from the Manchu. See below, Jkhsimahi. 

budebi\ dead, he has died. 

hiikibun, bukcbunlij buk^bungh^ ittdividual namr □£ one of the small metal bgorcs 
to be hung round shatnan^s neck. 

bfirkaaj gods. The nearest translation for “god", "divine”. Collective name 
of small god-figures hung around shaman’s neck. 

burku, a real mirror, as distinguished from the bronze mirrors used by sha¬ 
mans. 


cb^ujigh tmta^ child^s moccasin boots (high). 
ebimkt^ Ikard. 

fhirimi, bowl. See also bclow^ ^su^guru* 

(b^ntj tipL Also pronounced tsoru* 
cbarstkf>^ a small lagoon stream. 

rburiSiUf cloth streamers on the homed headdress of a shaman. 

(kmgiag^ tobacco. The firs t g h hard 
a Small oval wooden boa. 
dirkideri, shaman dance with jingling girdle. 
doka^ gate. 

djKTj, ccadle (Gaif dialect). See also Imkjt, 
khf^ Other’s brother. 

kbibsj individual name of one of the small gods hung around shaman'^ neck. 

probably means "ance5tj:pr". Cf, Mongol icMghi, father. 
edit mafka biri^ here are bears; lit. here bears be. 

epi hitUy the eastern building in a thrce'building cDUftj'srd-trpe of house. 
ikiHj elder sister. 

i/fikUf cradle (Fuchin dialect). See also ddri. 
imangt mother. 

fara^ sled. A good illustration, of tbe rare f sound in Manchu, Mongol, and 
Eastern Turk!. Mongols and the Turld of Chinese Turkisan often 
cannot pronounce f, succeeding only in pronouncing^. may have 

become pitra in late Manchu and be the origin of the Chinese word 
of which again the word p^ai-h^s (enclitic substantival -/^f) is probably a 
shortened or diminutive form. 
ftnfebe^ fur socks. 

Sff^gj row, small gods; e.g., those hung around a shaman’s neck, 
gaika^ duck. 

geff, elder female cousin on the mother’s side. Perhaps &om Chinese ko-ht, 
an elder brother. The cousin-kinship seems to be assimilated to brother- 
kinship. Specific cousin-terms appear to apply only to cousins on the 
mother’s side; Chinese pjPs-bjttmg-fi^ "out-brothffi", cousins on the 
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cnothcii^s side. Cousins an the fethcr^s side jippear to ruik brothers and 
sisters j Chinese which means "my brothers, the sons of my 

£ith£:r*B younger brather'-. 
giasf Jaktbttrj^ a bride. 

giliubaa xopht mta^ fishskin moccasins; the skm used is said to be usually from a 
fish called jelK\ see beloisr. 
giisob (Gai dialect) j , , f , , 

ghbi (Fuchin dialect) \ shaman drum. 

roedeer. 

gimhtn shtmkanth^ roedeer smew for sewing, 
a bear-spear. 

^ (pronounced practically as two syllables), a mare, 
fiithcr^s fsLtba. Sec also 

biiba/iai (-flu/ eoclltic) main. 

hitliung^ turde, from Chinese “sca-diagoo''. 

bejuab, shatTun^s girdle of jingles. Sec below, jAtss. 
bairbta, wula grass, used for stuffing moccasins in winter, 
banMait, an animal something like an elk, but different. Perhaps reindeer 
Sec toki, 

heik}^ trouser. Ntrj bfikXj skin trousers. 

httiki, Sbaman’fi antler headdress. Sec above, ditrikli, and below ittsbirfi 
btaajj, bwfu^itb, yoimgcc sister; junior female cousin on the fatbeCs side. 

siccpio§ bag+ skin sleeping" bag, 

bulbil, a wild goose;? a wild swam 

ibuJt, cow. Sec below, 

ma hqyihfu, "^ose who live down the river", (Term used at Gaii.) Maff 
mem “fish, people". 
i/^aba, fish. See also jjriy. 

injoRg^ mother's sisters, ftotn the Chinese term, i-ma/fg, 
isala, eyes. * 

isbku, stnalL Isbka /j//, small bronze mirror of the kind worn by shamans as 
part of their costume. 

JabJoft, the snakeskin sheath of the shaman's spear. 

mosquito net. From Chinese, tbang-fimg. 
jilit, a kind of fish; probably salmon. 

JitgiH, mother's brother. Ftoin Chinese diu-tbiti. 
jCf house. 

jukjtUjjtiJvathJiikitggh, otter. 

Ju:^httpti,jftzbHptinh, shaman's skirts. Pro noun ced>^-%^/. 

ka^bcuf/ta, mittens. 
kichk}, coat. 

kiku, atebtfiv perhaps wood-pigeon, but sec tuturki. 
ksshht, cat. Probably from Russian ksshhi. 
kimmaku, elk. 

skL Fudiin dkket. Slid w be from the Manchu. SomelinKS ptti- 
ski. Gaij dialect. 
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kifhth^ iiidlTidua.1 lutnc of one of the stn^U god-figures hong around the 
shaman^s neck. 

ksng^khtHf small bells attached to shamaa’s costume. 
kari^ shaman's "eagle" hung from ceilingt 

lahtij walls constructed of twisted straw rope. 
lahada^ a kind of black and white fish-hawk, 
sea. 

lammkm^ Umungka^ “sea-people^'; a tribe. 

laofio^ mother's mother, Ftom Chinese 

las-ytb^ mothec*s father. From Chinese lao-yth. 

hcklrmgt^ a kind of ovctalls or leggings. AW skin nvcTalis, 

^afa., old min. 

ftfjfki effirauUh^ bear's muzale^ snout; used for medicine. See beloWj. ofuris* 
^ great JUTcr, equivalent of Chinese term cbkttg^ applied to rivets of the 
sue of the Simgari, Amur, Usstui, Yalu, etc. 
mamu/tg^ nime for the Lower Amur, 
a snake (of small size). 

/vW, 3 temple:, an outdoor shrine. From Chinese miaQ. 
mina^ horse. Aforiff guardian spirit of horses. 
nrndun, dragon, 
yarjtfe, water. 

ojwtgtfrn^ bowL See above, fbifimL 
ea, earth (Fuchin). 

tiabi^ a name for the Gold (Fuchin), Said to mean “local people". See above, 
iiJ and bojeh. Nabojehtj, local people (Gaij dialect.) 
nabd-t i an^i raised bed of mud or brick construction, heated by flues. 
adlttttif Either a mother. Also name of a spirit or eoddess. From Chinese 
nai-nai, 

nas^ skin, leather, a pelt. 
ftibgd^ a big forest. Sec below, 
nikli, wild boar. 

aikH Hdsani besu tmin^ child’s boot-moccasins soled with W'ild-boar hide. Pre¬ 
sumably fiojff means "sole"; i.c., "boar bide-of sole moccasins". 
viohy a maxi. See above, b^sh. 

bniah-willow. AV^wyEftf, the name of a village I visited, is pfobahly the 
Chinese camiptian of this word. 
njy ffM, younger brother; male cousins on the fathei's side. 

nose. See above, mafa. oftirmitb. 
orbada^ gmseag, 

pitska^ matches. Presumably Irom Russian sptthka. 

sagbSdij probably means '*to protect". Sagbidi idU, name for the large mirrors 
Worn front and back by the shaman as a protection against evil influences. 
Sdbiilifty the j\mur; the upper Amur. The name Amur (which presumably is 
from Mongol jjwar, peace), is not used. 
sdfSM (tardy, sbai/tasi)^ a shaman. This is one of tbr very ram W'oids not 
on the last syUnble. The accent b alinost always on the first 
syllable; less commonly, there is an even accent. 
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“stianun old man^^; respectful x^ray of tcferriJig to a attaman^ 
ii^vidnal oaniE of one of the small gods hung round sharnan's neck. 
sia-makte^ eyebrows. 

stbk, sable. Cf. Russian sdbol' (witb soft /). 
sejtn, cart. 

incense j powdered mccoae of the kind used hj Gold and Manchu, not 
Chinese stick-inccnsc. * 

serSmiri^ ^'moving" "tu'ifirViing’^ 
sbaptOf a fur haL Sec afirngh above, 
sbingfri^ rat. 

shisa^ long lion jingles on girdle worn by atiamo. See above, h&jifjtL 
shifa^ son, * 

sbjrmafa^ sbhmafmh^ a shaman's speax. 

shiko, jbmwu^ forest. The second pronunciation shows Chinese influence. 
See above:, 

shtdu kothkatti^ a lynx's daw. Compare Mft below. 
s&ro^ see toro, 

Sotmi fkaja^ **spirit old nQcn''j wooden god-effigies. 

JOkiti^tmdo hit soon, wooden figure with “fingers'' on head. A bunting spirit. 

The word sou/t is two sylkblcs. ^ 

st^iake^ rifle-rest- 

Sungged, the Sungari. Same as the Jfanchu name. Literal meaning, “the 
Milky Way". The Gold and Manchn consider that the Sungari "is the 
nuin stream, and the Amur only a tributary, and the Chinese have follow¬ 
ed this precedent- Hence what wc caH the lower Amur they call the 
Sungan. 

su6/n a W'casd. a lynx. This is a curious word, as it is accented on 

the second sylla ble. It is also reminiscent of tMs above, and both words 
suggest the Chinese she-Ii^ a lynx. The Chinese word may have been 
i^uential m digging the accent of ttdUi but the fuQ form of the Chinese 

IS Itself a trisyllabic form which suggests that it is not a 

Chinese word m origin. 

the western building of the thrcc-building courtyard style of house. 
j-WMf, rums; an abandoned seitJemeot. 

. smiU has nude of birchbori, (I bcliive th^t t^ukim mars 

birciL} 

^ s Ugcou. 

tashirti (pronounced tat-hlrii\ bearskin streamers on antler headdress of sha¬ 
man. Sec above, hmkx* 
tashka^ tiger. 

a low bcmt-mocoim, This is ptobiblj the word comiptcd into the 
loca^ M»neb^,an, dmJeet Chinese word As the rhin -;, - 

word IS used (hr south of the Gold eountrj, it is probublr derived from « 
Manchu form. 

buckle or button on spear, where bbde is fitted Into haft. 
timebka^ temptka, a three-p lan If canoe. 

Urkif a stage of heaven. 
io, fire, 

toki^ cemdccr. See also hanJahan. 
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topto, p«hap3 a kind of grouse- Local Chinese dialect name, piag-tj*m 
(h iao rh^ ''ginseng bird", GiTcn as lumc of a wooden bird figure on a 
pole to one side of toio pole, 
dog-sled. 

torai Jess commoii fonn^ s^r^, a toro pole;, also said to mean “the spMis bchkid 
the house"* From the form leny comes the Manchu-Chincsc form 
which is used of the shaman-pole at eextaiu Manchu sacrifices, and aUo of 
the ginseng-hunter s stick. Both arc caJled ‘'solo sdek^^ 

less common form of cboru^ a tipL The initial // is probably the effect 
of the influencs of Chinese pronunciation* 
tuturki^ wood-pigeon, 
chicken. 

net-trap for sables ) , . 

uhii^ fishing net 1 ^ 

idki^ squirrel; possibly weasel* 
to fish (for small fish)* 

umstrehin^ biichl^tk canoe; small, fast double-ended three-plank canoe, 
uata\ also corrupt form high boot-moccasins. The word unta itself 

probably means high; Mongol imixr^ colloquial untiri^ "higV', *'tnll". 
witih^ shaman^s drum. 

MTgitb^ pig. 

JKTiJ, wic. 

wid, utjtkln, tnountain* 
atr-if, door* 

tubftkM, a small mountain, a hill. 

uiiun^ to sacrifice, to hold a religious ccrernony, to bold a shaman cere¬ 
mony. 

uikjt^ sacred tree, 

wakshar^^ t^okibanh^ n-ukib^nb^ a frog, a bsard. Probably none of these is the 
original form of the word. 

a canoe, any small boat. Probably a Manchu word modi Bed by Chinese 
pronunciation. 

U’uMjtti Hfitlisarif a bzard. See above, vaJkshmfb* 

yadaxcii^ either a swan or goose. 
faharks^ a fire-pan, a charcoal bozier. 
yarba^ a fish. Set above, intaba. 
jtbtf a cow. See also ibas^ 

je^b^ father's father* From the ChineseSee also . 
jifuia^ dog. 

dog-spirit, guardian spirit of dogs. 
jopJngj oil-bot^, for oil far cleaning guns. From Oiincse^jv-^V/^. 

Ntt/ffera/j ; 

T, rmkf 7, ttd^n 

3, % ttpaij B'lffm 

4 , lOjjHan 

I, siotja ii^JfaJTtkl 
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The other iiuin£r;Us up to arc formed rcgulaxlv by compositioii with 
except 

ij, iapJhm (This iccegularity occurs also in Manchu.) 

20 , wtfliv 
50, ^jun 
40, dr6/ 

50 , ^uai 
60, Jii/ya 
70, nadauju 
loo, emS toM^M 
1,000, ivi tnin^gfot 
10,000, fmi lafnan 


THE PH.\NTOM OF MENCKUKUO* 


AutomaticallTj by ihe inrasioa of Manchuria in 1551, Japan became 
cornmitted to the invasion of Mongolia. A great part of Western 
brlanchuria belongs to the Mongols. They once held about a third of the 
territor}' of Manchuria, almost the whole of Jehol, and reached to within 
a hundred miles of Mukden and within a few miles of Harbin. Hsin- 
king, the present capital of Manchukuo, stands on former Mongol 
territory. 

Today, the Mongols retain only about a tparrer of the territory of 
Manchuria and Jehol combined. The process by which they lost the 
rest of their land began at least 150 years ago, but antagonism between 
Manchurian Mongols and Martcliurian Chinese has been acute for only 
about thirty years. In the beginning, the Chinese did not seize Mongol 
territory, bur permeated it. To an important extent, this early coloniza¬ 
tion was exicottraged by the Mongol princes, who enriched themselves 
by allotting part of the land of their banners or prixidpaiirics to Chinese 
tenants, under a system of perpetual lease, thus endowing themselves 
with permanent rent-revenues. Asa result, parts of the Mongol tribal 
principalities which adjoined the Chinese regions of Manchuria were 
transformed. The common people settled down to farmin g, like the 
Chinese. Mongol i*nd Chinese viEages were established side by side, 
and were ruled by a new kind of upper class—Mongol princes who had 
become largely indisringuishable from Chinese landlords, and Chinese 
landlords wealthy and powerful enough to act like local chieftains. 

Railway building in Manchuria blotted out this kind of colonijEa- 
tion. The Chinese no longer came In by permeation, to settle beside 
and among the Mongols, but in a flood which swept the Jilongols 
out and gave them no chance to settle down to farming. Power passed 
from the princes who manipulated the tribal ownership of land to the 
Chinese officials w*ho controlled the railways. The most pow'erful 
of these officials became regular barons. A general who controlled a 
strip of railway and a corps of troops could do as he liked with the Mon¬ 
gol hinterland. The best that m'en a relatively strong Mongol prince 
could do was to make a deal with the Chinese war lord. The prince 
would help to prevent his tribesmen from organizing and rebelling 
(though he did not always succeed), and for this he would receive 
Chinese backing and a commission on land deals. The rest of the 
Mongols got nothing at all. They were herded together in a diminished 

• From; Patifijr X, No, 4 (OAicmtkcr 1957). 
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part of their old tribal territory, in a condition worse than that of Ame¬ 
rican Indians on reserv-arions. 

Consequently, when Japan set to work in 1951, there was an acute 
“Mongol problem*^ of which advantage could be taken. There was 
intense animosity between Mongols and Chinese. In spite of princes 
who sold out, there had been many local Mongol rebellions. These 
had been put down by the Chinese war lords, and very brutally put 
down; but defeat and oppression had made the feeling of Mongol 
unity much stronger than the weak and archaic political organization 
of the Mongols would suggest. Many of the princes and nobles— 
those who were not important enough to be bribed by the Chinese 
officials, and who at the same time felt their aristocratic position being 
destroyed by the general decay of Mongol life—aspired to the leadership 
of this half-formed nationalism. 

Properly handled, these men and their followers could have been 
converted into allies of Japan against both China and the Soviet Union. 
As a reward for helping the Japanese to hold down the Chinese of 
Manchuria, the leaders of the Manchurian Mongols could have been 
encouraged to spread their influence through the rest of Inner Mongolia, 
where the Mongols had also been alternately cheated and dragooned 
by the Chinese authorities; thus giving extra elbow-room for Japanese 
action. By combining Manchurian Inner Mongolia with Chinese 
Inner Mongolia (the provinces of Chahar, Suiyuan and Ninghsia), it 
would have been possible to set up a Mengkukuo or “Indcpend^t 
Mongol Nation”, paralld to Maachukuo. With control in the hands of 
pr^Jjtp^nese p ri n c es, this Mengkukuo could later have been used as the 
training ground for a pan-Mongol movement, aiming at the conquest 
of Outer Mongolia and thus pyramiding imperialism on imperialism. 
The princes were hostile to the social revolution in Outer Mongolia, 
and willing to lead against it any movement that had a national color! 

From 1931 to 1933, and even up to 1934, this would have been 
practical politics. The Mongol leaders who were within the scope of 
Japanese propaganda were still hoping for great things, while in Outer 
Mongolia there was acute resentment against the coU^vization pro¬ 
gram, the mistakes of which have since been admitted and corrected. 
Among Inner Mongolian leaders it was commonly said at the time that 
if the Japanese would only give them arms, they would invade Outer 
Mongolia with ten rifles for every soldier and conquer the country simply 
by arming the people. “Only”, they added, “there must be no Tapancse 
troops taking part.” 

By this guarded phrase may be measured the gap bctw’ccn the 
possibilities open to Japan only three or four years ago and its optional 
range of action to-day. At that time the flank of the Soviet Union could 
have been turned or dangerously threatened. To-day, with Inner Mon¬ 
golia a kind of no*man s land, Japan not only has no Mongol troops on 
which It can rely, but fears insurrection, guerrilla attacks and perhaps 
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even an appeal to Outer MongolLi to mter\'cnc and save Inner Nfongolia. 
A Mcngkutuo might still be sec up b]r Japan; that is perfectly true—but 
the princes necessary to it as figurchciids would be men without prestige 
or a loyal following among the Mongols* It would not be the nation 
of allies on which japan could once have counted, and would have to be 
□ot only esrpensivcly garrisoned but vigilantly policed by Japanese 
troops. Only last year the Japanese had to shoot several of the most 
important Mongol leaders of the Hailar region, wliich had prcWously 
been considered a stronghold of pro-Japanese Mongol nationalism. 
Now these men were aristocrats; but wdilt were they shot for? For 
conspiracy witlt Outer Mongolia, The accusation may have been a 
trame-up, of course; bat the fa4Ct that it could even be worded in such a 
way shows that the bottom has tollen out of the kind of Mongol natio¬ 
nalism fostered by Japan. 

The Storys of this remarkable failure has many side issues, but the 
main lines of it are quite simple. The first thing to make dear is that 
the explanadoii is not personal. It cannot be said that individual 
Japanese in key positions have ruined the policy of their nation through 
stupidity. I have nevet met any of the important Japanese "Mongol 
experts \ but Mongol friends have told me that some of them are not 
ody respected for thdr knowledge by the Mongols who have dealt 
with them, but liked and trusted as Individuals, This of course docs 
not exclude the fact tliat there are also Japanese adventurers of an 
extremely shady kind who are neither liked nor trusted by the Mongols 
but who are somcrimes ranked as "Mongol espe^ts'^ Nor can it be 
said that the Japanese failure is due to any '"'ladal^'' peculiarity* I know 
it is frequently said that the Japanese do not make "natuiaF^ colonial 
administrators or "empire builders'*—^that they do not have it in. them. 
This is nonsense. Any race can produce empire builders—either a 
^dl Rhodes or a Motley, according to the need of the time—if the time 
is ripe* 

This leads naturally tc? the true csplanation. The time is not ripe 
for empire-building in the sometimes leisurely, sometimes romantic 
nineteenth-century manner. To build an empire in the twentieth 
century requires cruelty and shamelessness. There is no room for 
Henry l^wrences, or even for Clives, or even for Rajah Brookes, 'fhat 
is why, m Japanese dealings with the Mongols, the unsavory adventurer 
prevails over the sound expert whom the Mongols themselves like and 
trust, [ust as, in Japanese dealings with the Chinese, the briber, the 
intriguer and the loan-juggler ride to the top over the heads of "sound" 
economic and political experts. The explanation of Japanese failure in 
Inner Mongolia is not to be found m Mongolia, but in Japan itself. 

^Tiat did the Mongols need? How could reform have been eflected 
witiiout revolution? The Mongol political structure was archaic and 
decayed* Some of the princes were corrupt, and this, under the rule 
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that bad currency drives out good, made the progressive princes ineffec¬ 
tive. Since ruling princes were equal to each other in rank (though 
not always in tide), jealousy prevented them from uniting effectively. 
They had either to be swept away or to have imposed on them a superior 
authority that would check corrupt princes and favor honest ones. The 
Mongol economy was also in a bad way, pardy because of Chinese 
colonization of the best lands and pardy b^use of trading debts to 
Chinese merchants, carrying usurious interest. The Mongols needed 
protection of their land; credit at fitir rates of interest; an economic 
policy that would enable them to convert their archaic stock-breeding 
and trading methods into modem ranching—that would create Mongol 
wealth owned by Mongols. This could only have been done slowly. 

What did Japan need? Cheap raw material to provide work in 
Japanese fectories; wlutc-collar jobs for the Japanese middle class; 
the maximum return on Japanese invested capital, in order that Japan 
might finance its rapidly expanding empire with as little foreign borro\v- 
ing as possible. Above all, those who had been responsible for 
conquering Manchuria in a way that cost a great deal in money and 
international suspicion had to show as quickly as possible that they had 
got something out of it for the people of Japan. 

The Mongols could not be given the better prices and better credits 
that would have enabled them to improve their own economy for 
themselves, because this would have added to the cost of the raw mate¬ 
rials used by Japanese factories, thus raising the cost of Japanese pro¬ 
ducts and slowing down the drive on the international market. The 
Mongols could not be trained to administer themselves better, because 
too many Japanese needed to be paid for administering them. There¬ 
fore the power of the princes was curtailed, but without compensating 
opportunities for coi^oners. The needs of Japan required not only 
higher Japanese officials administering Banner affidrs in the name of 
figurehead princes, but petty Japanese bureaucrats and even clerks. 
What career remained open to such Mongols as aspired to be intellec¬ 
tuals ? They could learn Japanese, so as to interpret orders. Mongols 
could not be trained to officer Mongol troops as allies of the Japanese, 
because this would have impaired the prospects of the immense Japanese 
reserve of officers—and the army, which conquered Manchuria, had to 
be rewarded. Since the Mongols could not have an army of their own, 
the denial of independence and promotion would make them less trust¬ 
worthy. Therefore it would not be safe to train them in any of the 
technical branches of warfare, and they could be used only as cavalry. 
Finally, in raising Mongol economy by improving the quality of livestock 
and wool, hides, milk, meat and so forth, the interests of the Mongols 
must be subordinated to those of Japanese with capital to invest. Con¬ 
sequently the Mongols, although 'protected'' in their lands by a ban on 
Chinese colonization, were in fact set aside as the future labor supply of 
a Japanese-owned large-scale ranching business. 


MAA^CHJSRIA AND CHI\\4 


Although, thercfoie, the Mongols were gtajited si nn mina ] status 
of autonomy within a special terntaty in Manchuria, they soon under¬ 
stood that this was to be an autonomy administeted by the Japanese 
for the Japanese, The first tesult was to take all the steam out of the 
mOFement, of which there w^as already talk, farther west in Chinese- 
administered Inner Mongolia, to rise against the Chinese and mlly 
toward Japan. The Mongols became wary'. Since they were not strong 
enough to resist an actual invasion, they said in effect: *'lf yon want our 
territory, you had better come and take it. We are sorry we cannot do 
it for you/^ The second result, since the Japanese have in fact begun 
to move westward from Manch uria through the re$t of Inner Mongolia, 
has been an anti-Japanese feeling whi^ has become progressively 
deeper and more specific in proportion as the political, economic and 
social characteristics of Japanese imperialism have revealed themselves 
in working practice. 

Combined with this is the hardening of a new kind of Mongol 
nationalism. The old nationalist leaders believed in negotiation. They 
knew that Inner Mongolia was too vulnerable strategically, too back¬ 
ward to develop its non-pastoral resources, too weak to stand firmly 
alone. Therefore they thought only tn terms of the kind of rebellion 
that would enable them to negotiate fot a certahi degree of autonomy 
under Chinas and if China were to be replaced by Japan as the suzerain 
state* some of them thought that the autonomy to be hoped for might 
be more liberal, but not different in kind. It is plain now that it is too 
bte to hope for that kind of autonomy under China, and impossible to 
hope for it under Japan. 

The nationalism that limited its aims to autonomy found natural 
leaders in the minor aristocracy and ^det branches of the ruling prin¬ 
cely families, whose ambildou was to replace the ruling princes, whom 
they considered out of date, and to win independence of the Chinese 
politicians, whom they resented. At the same time, they were resigned 
to the idea of leaning on the support of another state, cither China or 
Japan. Naturally, their principal supporters were men of the limited 
political and literate class who suffered under the narrowing Chinese 
grip on Mongol af&irs. Popular support they could arouse only inter¬ 
mittently and usually within limited regions, where the Mongols were 
ready to rise agonist their Chinese oppressors. 

Chinese encroachment reached its maximum efficiency at diflerent 
times and in different places, and this was one reason why Mongol 
risings failed, through not being general enough. Greater Japanese 
efficiency, however, has created a pressure on the Mongols that is both 
heavier and more evenly applied. More people are ready to join a 
general movement of all the Mongols of Inner Mongolia; and yet at the 
same time the old leaders have no appeal* because theit thought and 
action, were directed toward the wuming of a kind of autonomy which 
the Mongols can now see is useless. A sterner kind of rising is called 
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for—a movement of the common peopk to assert the interests of the 
common people, regardless of the damage done to the vested interests of 
Aeir own aristocracy, C h i n ese expansionist interests or Japan’s imperial 
d«igns. For this the only possible leaders arc men who arc rooted in 
the common people; and accordingly, even the former politically active 
clas^—junior nobles and young men of well-to-do but not aristocratic 
fimuly—are veering away from rebellion and toward revoluriomThey 
are no longer the leaders that they were, but arc seeking a popular move¬ 
ment which they can foUow. The most clear-headed Inner Mongolian 
poHnaans to-day, and those with the most rapidly growing support, 
have made up their minds to acc^t thoroughgoing sodal and economic 
revolution, including subordination to Outer Mongolia if that should 
prove practicable, as the necessary price of national freedom. 

It is comparatively easy to dehne this process in Inner Mongolia. 
The same process, it should be noted, is going on in China^ though 
It IS not yet so far advanced—the process by which Japan creates the 
very ’’Bolshevik menace" against which it claims to be the heaven-sent 
guardian of Asiatic civilization. Three or four years ago the most 
liberal and progressive Inner Mongolian leaders balked at going to the 
revolutionary extremes that Outer Mongolia had reached, and thought 
cvM of overthrowing the Outer Mongolian revolution in order to 
a^eve a general Mongol freedom in alliance with a Japan which, they 
thought, would prove a generous protcaor. To-day, the JaMnese 
TOidd oidy esublish the ancillary Mongol State wliich is part of their 
of empire by harshly suppressing every Mongol idea of Moneol 
fr^om. That is why I say that the whole icka of Mengkukuo is now a 
phantom. It would mean not only a police-state, but a jail-state* and 
Japan has not enough troops to make Mongolia a jail. 



^fONGOLLVS NEW RELATIONS 
WITH HER NEIGHBOURS* 


In all the comment on the recent Chincse-Russian negotiations at 
Moscow the importance of the participation of Outer Mongolia has been 
overlooked. The Mongolian People’s Republic ^1*1$ represented by its 
Premier, Tsedenbal, who is almost unknown to the West, although he 
made a brief app>earance in New York in 1946 as the head of a Mongol 
delegation w’hich applied unsuccessfully for the admission of Mongolia 
to the United Nations. 

Tsedenbal was at that time Vice-Premier. He succeeded to the 
position of Premier this year on the death of Marshal Choibalsang, the 
old warrior who had dominated both the Army and—after a period of 
dissension in the late 1920s and early 1930s—the political organisation of 
the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary party since the death of Sukc- 
batur, Mongolia’s Sun Yat-sen, in 1923. 

The new situation is summed up by the fact that neither Chinese 
nor Russian policy permits ‘*pan-Mongolism” in the form of union 
between Outer and Inner Mongolia. Access to each other through 
Mongolia (and also through Sinkiang) is now a major strategic require¬ 
ment of the Russo-Chinese alliance. A railway has already been pushed 
from Siberia to Ulan Bator, the capital of Outer Mongolia, and a glance 
at the map shows that the extension of this line to Kalgan, in Inner 
Mongolia, would parallel the north-south railw'ay system of jManchuria 
and would provdde the Russians and Chinese with a vital line of com¬ 
munication, deep in the hinterland, in the c^*cnt of a spread of militarj' 
action from ICorea into Nlanchurla. Some of the speculations on the 
results of the Russo-Chinese conference in Moscow, in which Tsedenbal 
took part, have been rather up in the air; but new railways between 
Russia and China through Mongolia may be regarded as decidedly 
down to earth. 

The ^ttem of a new system of communications between China and 
Russia is in fact already emerging. An account of work on a nil\i'ay 
to nm up through the oilfields of North-western Kansu and across 
Sinkiang to join the Turk-Sib Railway has been published in Communist 
China. Thus within a few years communication through ^lanchuria 
may be backed by a parallel line deeper in the security of the hinterland, 
through Mongolia, and by a third line through the heart of Asia, in 
Chinese and Soviet Turkistan. 

Strategic considerations may be in the forefront of Russian and 


* From: Maadnittr GmarSan^ (November 4, 1952). 
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Chinese thinking; but the economic consequences would be dramatic. 
Tliey would amount to no less than a right-angled turn in the ""gcopo- 
litics" of Oiina’s economic development. For a hundred years the 
raw materials of China s western hinterland were drained down the 
valleys of the Yellow River, the Yangtze, and the rivers of South China 
to the Treaty Ports. The beginnings of industry and modem banking 



were on the sea coast. The right-angled turn away from the coast 
and to^rds economic symbiosis with Russia must bring about even- 
tuJIy the gtoOTh of e new kind of "Siungtm" -a line of dues among 
may^ Kalgan, Suiyiun, ^d Unchow, strung along the northern 
torder of Ch^ proper, and fiicmg, across a belt of minority peoples in 

Mongolia and Sinkiang. tou-ards Russia and the depths of the Eurasian 
continent. 

The transition from Choibalsang to Tsedenbal in toja underscores 
M 8'“'“' f the position of Mongolia since the original 

Mon^l Res-oluuon of .9„. After ,9., Outer Mongolia was itSt as 
^ch a sat^te of Tsanst Russia as it was later of Red Russia. Feat of 
China-ond, 1^. of Japan—was the overwhelming reason for the 
willingness of Outer Mongolia to accept satellite dependence on Russia. 
To the south, m Inner Mongolia, and to the east, in the Mongol-inha- 

^tlol^ls”^ colonisation was ^ping out 

As seen from ^tet Mongolia, Russia represented the imposition 
of foreign ronttol, but China threatened the end of the Moni^ as a 
people. The great change that has taken place since the ChinL Com¬ 
munists came to power m 1950 is that the Mongols are no longer divided 
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between a Communist Russia and an anti-Communist China buc between 
the two strongest Communist countries in the world. 

Choiljalsang represented essentially the earlier period. His Russian 
educadon was Tsarist, not Soviet, and he belonged to a time w^hen anti- 
Chinese Mongol rtadonalism could not have defended itself without 
Russian aid. Tscdenbal^s Russian education was under Soviet auspices, 
arjd he belongs to a period in which anti-Chinese Mongol nadonaJism 
must obviously be under a taboo. 
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PART V 


NATIONAL AUNORITIES 





ON THE WICKEDNESS OF BEING 
NOMADS* 


All policies towards tlje MongolS;f wiicthct Cliin&se, Soviet or 
Japanese, appear to start from a common premise : fliat something 
must be done about the noimdism of the Mongols. Tf, in other words, 
the Mongols can onlv be cured of being Mongols, all will be wcU—at 
for Chma, the Soviet Union or Japan. My own knowledge of 
Outer Mongolia is admittedly inadequate, since it is entirely derived 
from refugees who have fled from Outer Mongolia because they did not 
like the new form of government there. Nor have I, since 1350, been 
in the part of Inner Mongolia which overlaps into iSfanchuria, so rKnr I 
have no first-Iiand knowledge of die Japanese policies initiated there 
under Manclioukuo. My remarks must therefore he based pnmaxilv 
on the part of Inner Mongolia which is included in tlie ptovinecs of 
Chahar, Suiyuan and Ninghsia. 

The underlying problems of Inner Mongolia are social and cconO’ 
mic, mote than political, although antagonisms between China and the 
Mongols usually take political forms. The interest of the Mongols, for 
geographical and climatic reasons, are as predominantly pastoral as 
those of the Chinese arc, or have been in the past, agricultural, and this 
for centuries has prevented satisfactory fusion between the two peoples. 
Chinese coiortizatioii of Mongol territory was in past history virtually 
impossible. The mobility of the Mongols, and the lack of "nerve- 
centers" in Mongolia, in the way of cities tliat could be seized, paralyzing 
rhe economic and political lile, made it unsatisfactory to send out 
expeditions to occupy and hold the country. The Mongols, on the 
other hand, in spite of their much SHnialler numbers, could always raid 
very effectively into China, occupying \nilncrable cities and cutting vital 
arteries of administration and trade, such as roads and canals. 

Moreover Chinese agriculture was highly spccializcsl, It was 
essentially an intensive agneuimre, based on an economic exchange 
between compatadvcly small, haud-tflled farms and numerous, populous 
cities. Long-distance exclmnge of coromodirics was limited very 
largely to canal, river or coastal transport, except for goods (few of which, 
in the natuife of things, were essential commodities) w'hich would stand 
a high cost of transport. Grain, for instance, can be transported by cart 
only over a very limited distance; within a few days the animals which 
pull the catt eat up the whole value of rhr Icjadt In Mongolia, river 
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^proaches hardly exist and canals are impossible, so fhar Mongolia 
u n d er the old conditions could never have been mad<* a producing a r e a 
for the eicport of g r ai n to China, V^'ithin Mongolia itself, the poor 
soil and arid climate did not favor a '^crowded” economy of numerous, 
well-peopled cities surrounded by closely-farmed fields. Consequently, 
economic and social conditions confirmed the military and political 
conditions in preventing a shift of the Chinese population tou^d Mon¬ 
golia. 

The introduction of mechanized transport staned an economic 
revolution in Mongolia as well as in China, The effects in China 
were striking enough. Railways have destroyed the old north-south 
main line of long-haul commerce of which the Grand Canal ■a'as the 
artery, and have modified the importance of the Yangtze and other main 
lines of transport. An east-west “draining*' of China has been subsd- 
tuted, which makes the Treaty Ports the outlets of China’s wealth and 
largely accounts for foreign domination of China’s economic life. In 
Mongolia, railways favored foreign domination only indirectly; the 
immediate effect was to extend Chinese control. Cheap haulage by fail 
made Chinese colonization possible where it had never been successful 
before. Whcre\’cr frontier railways have been built, fed by the coloni¬ 
zation of previously unculti\'atcd Mongol lands, the ^'economic dis¬ 
tance for tlie haulage of grain freights by cart from outlying districts to 
railhead has proved to be from about too to about 150 miles depend¬ 
ing partly on roads, subsidiary developments of various kinds, and 
other local conditions. Beyond these distances, colonbation fuls 
to “take hold” without further railway development. This at least 
is the conclusion indicated by a comparison of railu’ays and colonization 
areas, notably in Manchuria but also in Chahar and Suivnian. 

Railways not only increased the depth of Chinese penetration into 
Mongolia. They enormously increased the rafe of colonization; and 
the social and economic results of this were of primary importance. 
In the comparatively restricted areas of prc-railu^y penetration into 
Mongolia—among the Kharchins of southern Jchol, for instance, and 
the Tumets of southern Suiyuan—a certain amount of fusion was pos¬ 
sible. Chinese economic and social standards prevailed over those of 
the ^(ongols, but the rate of change was leisurely enough to permit 
many Mongols to leam Chinese, take up agriculture, and form a society 
Chinese in its main elements, but preserving a healthy regional pride and 
unashamed of its partly Mongol origins—indeed, proud of them, for 
on the whole the Mongols of these regions were wealthier and had a 
higher standard of living than the incoming Chinese. The settled 
Mongols of these marginal regions tended to preserve the Mongol 
language as a secondar>’ lan^gc; and they modified the Chinese agri- 
t^tural economy by continuing to keep a comparatively large number of 
li^^tock. At the same time, many frontier Chinese in contact with 
them tended to learn partly Mongol ways of life. The resultant amalga- 
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mated sodcty was capable of an indetinltt expansion into Mongolia* 
W'hcrever the range of trade and exchange permitted. 

The forma Eion of siich a composite sodety* however* requires 
times for slow adapcatlou. Its growth requires generation^, rather 
than years or even decades. The railways changed all that. The 
new, overbearing economic forces which they introduced demanded 
results^ If there was not time to adapt the suddenly expanding Chinese 
population to the old social and cconouuc conditions, then the old 
conditions must br smashed and new conditions created which would 
be subservient to the new economic forces. Something of the same 
kind of change, from slow adaptation to the steam-roller imposition of 
new smndards, rook place in the transition from the pre-railway to the 
post-railway colonization of the American West. The result, iu Mon¬ 
golia, was to turn tiie Mongols abruptly into a victimized people. 
Wherever the Chinese came, the Mongols had to get out. They sud¬ 
denly found themselves stigmatized as a ^^backward** people, '^too pri¬ 
mitive'* to take up the new Chinese agriculture—although they had not 
been too primitive to take up the old border economy. An 

entirely artificial line was dawn between "citinlized" agriculture and 
"primitive” pastoral economy, dependent on livestock. To be a 
nomad was a kind of social crime. 

This makes it possible to understand why the Mongols of Inner 
Alongolia have resented and feared all Chinese policies regarding 
Mongolia, especially progressive policies, all during the years of the 
Republic, They have felt that the benefit, if any, accruing to Mongols 
out ot policies made in China would be merdy incidental and acci¬ 
dental. Every progressive movement in Mongolia under the Republic 
lias resulted in Mongols being driven out of Afaugol territory, to make 
room for Chinese. About to years ago, during the wars between Feng 
Yu-hsiang and Chang Tso-lin, some of the more active leaders of the 
younger Mongols formed a Mongol affiliate of the Kuomintaog, The 
Mongol troops raised under this movemeut actually took part, eventually, 
in the Nationalist reunification of China. The Mongols who had led 
the movement looked forward to a Kuomintang-guided regional and 
racial autonomy, under the principles laid down iu the Sa/t Mm Cbu h 
but even this hope failed, for the Chinese point of view prevailed over 
that of the Mongols^ and the nest move within the Kuomintang was one 
cjf centralization, leaviog no room for an autonomous Mongol Kuo- 
mintang. 

Not only were these leaders—at that time the most important 
prO’Chinese dement among the Mongols—disiappointed in not being 
allowed to apply Kuomintang principles in Mongolia, in alfiliatjon with 
tlic Central Party but autonomously independent of it; they saw Chinese 
encroachment on Mongol lands continuing and cv'cn increasing. Colo¬ 
nization of the Mongol regions in Afanchuria, for instance, reached its 
maximum intensity in 1915-3,0 and the early part of 1531, after Mukden 
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had come to Lcrms with Nankmg and hoisted the Nationalist hag. 
Closer identification of the Inner Mongolian Leagues with the provinces 
of Manchuria, JehoJ, ChahaJ, Suiynan and Ningh$ia had been one of 
the firsE results of Nationalist imific-ation. In 1951 there was published a 
draft plan for further extending the control of the frontier provinces 
into still largely sdf-governed Mongol tribal regions* A form 
of bsJefj government was contemplated which would have practically 
smothered the remnants of Mongol selt-govetnraent. 

Not that the Mongols objected to ^^progiess", as such. Their 
younger leaders were largely republican in sympathy* and opposed 
to the preservation of antiquated forms of power in the hands of here¬ 
ditary princes and the Lama Church. What they feared was that ^'reor¬ 
ganization", under a strictly Chinese initiative, and accompanied by 
colonlzatiorL* would blot out the Mongols as a tadal and national entity, 
under the sheer weight of Chinese numbers, before they themseli''cs 
could initiate Mongol reforms based on a reconstruction and moderniza¬ 
tion of Mongol society. 

The plan just mentioned was published in the Arbofi 

'Bdur-m DafUimal^ or the "Mongol Ten-Day jour¬ 

nal", printed in both Mongol and Chinese by the Mongol-Tibetan Press 
in Nanking, an organization closely afliliated with both the Council of 
Mongol and Tibetan ASairs and the Kuornintang. It appeared, w'ith 
aji irony which could not have been more closely calculated, in a special 
number celebrating the anniversary of the Chinese Revolution, on the 
loth October* 1931* This meant that within less than a month after the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria, on the iBth of September of that year, 
it was read by every Mongol intellectual and practically every adult 
literate Mongol. From the point of view of Chinese interests in Mon¬ 
golia, no more disastrous date could have been chosen. 

The shock of the Japanese invasion galvanized the whole of Inner 
Mongolia* As an alternative to revolution in Outer Mongolia and 
the colonization of Inner Mongolia, what would Japan oSer ? Mongol 
autonomy under a restored monarchy in Manchuria ? There can be no 
doubt that the Mongol movement which led evenmalLy to the formation 
of the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Political Council at Bato Khalagha 
(Padingniko) was a direct result of the setting up of Manchoukuo. 
Indeed, one might as well be frank; there is no point in fogging the issue 
with poUte words* The genesis of the Inner Mongolian autonomy 
movement was the feeling that united action would make it possible to 
bargain with both Japan and China, to see which would offer the best 
terms. Since then* however, rebtions between China and Inner Mon¬ 
golia have become relatively cordial. It may be worth while to attempt 
a considetatio'n of this improvement from an outright Mongol point 
of view, rather than a Chinese or Japanese point of view, or according 
to the tenets of Marxism or any other set system. 

Among the Mongol leaders die best known name Is that of Te 
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Wang, or Prince Dcmchnkdoagtob, of West Stinid, in Silingol League, 
in the north of Chahai province; but the leadership also includes other 
dements: veterans of the abortive Mongol Ktiormiitang movement of 
IQ years ago, still younget intellectuals, most of them of non-aristocratic 
birth, men who have, in the past, led armed rebellions against China, 
and old‘fashioned hcreditan" princes whose one idea is to calm things 
down, to hold on to what they have got as long as they can, and to pre¬ 
vent any drastic change of any kind, 1 have heard Te Wang accused of 
being ambitious to make himself a "second Chingghis Khan"; but 
actually he is mote like an Inner Mongolian Roosevdt, attempting to 
bridle the too impetuous Left vdth one hand and to whip up the sluggish 
Right with the other, and so drive the two together on the road of the 
Center, toward, a sober and realistic autonomy, characterized by reforms 
a good deal in the spirit ot Kemaiist Turkey. 

prevailing note of the Mongol leadership is undoubtedly 
realistic, with a touch of pessimism. As realist^, the Mongols know 
that it ^is safer for them, in their weakness, to associate with China 
than with an espansiomst Ja|3an—if they can manage it. They know 
that so far as they have a quarrel with China, it is with the frontier prov¬ 
inces, which do the actual colonizing of Mongol lerrltorj", mote than 
with Nanking* They know moreover that Nanking is primarily con- 
^C'rncd with the doser vinificatioii of China, and they are wil lin g to 
g^ble on the chance diat a little pressure from the side of Mongolia 
will in the long run do more to ptomote Nanidng's control of these 
provinces than to impaic it. They arc willing to gamble also on. the 
diancc that the frontier provinces will not undertake troop movements 
in Mongolia on a really large scale, because of the Japanese situation* 
Perhaps most of all, however, Japanese policy has favored closer 
understanding between Nanking and the Mongols. It is true that 
the establishment of a monarchy in Maneboukuo made a good impression 
to begin with among Mongol conseiwatives. "rhe creation of an auto¬ 
nomous Mongol province of Hsingan, within Manthoukuo, also sent a 
wave of excitement and half-hdieving hope westward through Inner 
Mongolia, Japanese bureaucracy, however, has killed what Japanese 
statesmanship might have accomplished. The rigidity of the control 
exercized over the Mongols in Manchoukuo, the 4 ct that the Mongols 
are not trusted to carry arms unless they arc actually enlisted in military 
Service, and the fact that none of the Afongols holding office under 
Manchoukuo is considered a really capable potential leader by either 
conservatives or progressives, has convinced them that, so far at least, 
Mongol autonomy as promoted by Japan is a sham. This, however, 
docs not alter the fact chat the Mongols, being realists rather than theo¬ 
rists, by grim necessity, have no intention of fighring to the death against 
Japan. They know that a Japanese move westward through Inner 
Mongolia would be only part of a general "forward policy" in North 
China; and they have not yet had enough support from China to make 
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them led like dying for China. In face of a determined Japanese move, 
they would submit and, for the time being, make the best of it. 

Since the Mongol question is now in suspense, and the period of 
direct rdations between Mongols and Chinese, uncomplicated by 
Japanese intervention, has now closed, there could not be a better 
opportunity to sum up the characteristics of the period of intensified 
colonization, and its c^cts both on the Mongol nomad and the Chinese 
colonist. 

What, actually, is nomadism, Mongol nomadism? To begin 
with, there has for centuries been no true nomadism in Mongolia. The 
Mongols live under a form of society which was established as a compro¬ 
mise between the political requirements of the Manchu empire, and the 
social and economic traditions of the Mongols themselves. Each 
Mongol tribal group occupies a territory with well-defined frontiers. 
Within this territory’, all of the land belongs to all of the tribe. People 
move about freely, because in an arid climate it is not practical to keep 
animals grazing always on the same fields. Most families in Iimer 
Mongolia have one summer camping-place, to which they return year 
after year, and one winter place, which is even more permanent, because 
it is convenient to accumulate a store of fuel for the winter. These 
two camps are often only a few miles apart. No individual holds any 
property in land. There being no "capitalist'^ monopoly of land, wcaldi 
and social advancement depend primarily on the energy and competence 
of the individual. If he manages his livestock with skill, the natural 
increase of every year is a clear increase in wealth; he does not have to 
lay out capital for the purcltase of pasture land on which to feed his 
h«d5. Nor can the rich man, by asserting private ownership of land, 
prevent the poor man from grazing his flocks on it. Under such condi¬ 
tions a prince can be poor and ignorant (and often is) and a commoner 
can be rich and educated. 

In the true Mongol society, as developed by the Mongols them¬ 
selves, the prince is neither owner of the land nor autocratic master 
of the tribe. Mongol society created many democratic checks on even 
the social authority of the prince. It is one of the numerous ironies 
of the present situation that the excessive authority of the princes is 
largely a creation of the Chinese Republic. In order to facilitate Chinese 
colonization, frontier officials "recognize" in the Mongol princes an 
authority which according to Mongol standards they ought not to have. 
Thus Mongol land can be "legally" taken over whenever a prince can 
be forced or bribed to sign it away in the name of the tribe. 

In the Mongol society, whether nomadic or semi-nomadic, there 
is no inherent vice which prevents the development of what we call 
civilization. In the great days of the Mongol conquests the efficiency 
of Mongol administration, involving complicated adaptation to varying 
conditions over an immense empire, was not inferior to Chinese adrm- 
nistration in any of the great periods of Chinese history. In engineering 
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and finance they were quickly abreast of the most “modern'^ practice 
of the times. They picked up technique and talent, men and methods 
and materials, from all over the world known to them uith an acquisi¬ 
tiveness never exceeded by ^‘Western civilization.*' The Arabs, another 
nomad people, within a few years of the first rush of their conquests, 
were leading the world of their time in mathematics, astronomy, mcdidnc 
and public administration. In our own time the Mongol learns, given 
the opportunity, to handle motor cars and wireless as readily as the 
Chinese or the Russian does. The herdsman ought not to have to 
consider himself "backward” any more than the American rancher 
considers himself "inferior” to the American farmer. There is no 
reason why a herdsman should not read a book, or write one, as well 
as a farmer. Indeed, I personally do not hesitate to say flatly, although 
there are no statistics by which I can prove it, that the percentage of 
literacy is higher in Mongolia at the present time than in China. 

Setting aside the usual preconception that a settled life is in some 
mysterious way "higher” than a nomad life, let us examine the results 
of colonization in Mongolia. The t3rpe of colonization created by the 
rapid building of railvrays demanded quantity rather than quality. (This 
was true in America also.) There vras no time to select and train colo¬ 
nists with a view to making the best of the geographical, climatic and 
economic conditions characteristic of Mongolia. No supply of colonists 
with capital of their own was available. Consequently the land came 
under the control of capitalists who could aflbrd to take over large 
holdings and place tenants on them. The colonists had no c3q>criencc 
in handling livestock; consequently "mixed” farming could not develop 
rapidly. In order to produce financial results, land had to be farmed 
even if it was naturally more suitable for grazing than for ploughing. 
The society that has developed in colonized regions is therefore char¬ 
acterized by a maximum of the bad features of Chinese agricultural 
economy, and a minimum of the good features of the Mongol economy. 
Absentee land-lordlsm and excessive crop-rents prevail. Even casual 
observation makes it plain that standards of literacy, hygiene and self- 
respect are low as compared wath rural China generally. It is no wonder 
that banditry is everywhere associated, not abnormally but normally, 
with colonized regions. 

The first flood of railway-stimulated colonization is now over. 
It has in fact already reached the point of diminishing returns. It has 
become obvious that thousands of square miles have been colonized 
that ought never to have been opened to firming colonization at all. 
A great deal of Inner Mongolia is semi-arid. The rainfall supports a 
growth of grass which to a certain extent consen'cs moisture. The 
gradual rotting of grass and grass roots produces, over centuries, a 
thin covering of very fertile soil; but the rainfall is not heavy enough, 
and the grass not thick enough, to create a deep soil layer. >XTicn such 
land is ploughed, it produces good crops until the wind gets to work 
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at the soil that has beea cleared of grass roots and loosened by the plough. 
The good soil h then blown away, and sand begins to work up from 
bdowi or else, by the capillary action of the exposed soil, alkali Is drawn 
up from the subsoiL Nor can the rainfall be supplemented by irdga- 
tiou. The subsoil w^ater is not sufficient^ even where it is not too alka¬ 
line, Such districts become totally unproductive,, for even if they are 
abandoned, the old growtli of grass will not come back; at least not for 
many, many years. Human action is rapidly extending the desert areas 
m Mongolia. 

The low standard of living is also dragging down the once compar¬ 
atively high standard of the regions colonized before die railway period* 
Casual obsert'adon of the old regions in which Chinese and settled 
Mongols Uved interspersed wdll bear this out. Everyw^bexe the old 
comfortable, prosperous buildings are falling into min, and the people 
of the present day live in hovels* Rigorous military action has greatly 
eased the bandit situation in the last year or two; but the improvement is 
precarious, for the actual conditions which create banditry are extending* 

Just at the iime when agriculturai colonization has failed or run 
into dilhculties (although in places it Is still being encouraged,, as if 
feilure were not inevitable) new possibilities are becoming evident. As 
industrialization in China increases, a greater dernand for raw materials 
is being created, 'fhe textile industry of Suiyuan is already using Mon¬ 
gol wool. Chinese are beginning to use milk and butter, which for¬ 
merly were not part of their diet. The demand for leather Is increasing. 
It will not he long before the demand for iron and coal from the new idle 
reserves nf Mongolia becomes practical, instead of theoretical. It 
would seem that under a diversified economy, with the dead levd of a 
low-grade agriculture improved by the revival of livestock and die 
development of indiistrj% both the Chinese colonist and the Mongol 
ought to get a fresh start* As a matter of fact the Mongol, trained from 
childhtMd to be independent and to do all kinds of different things for 
himself, to work with leather and fek, to drive a cart and handle a cara¬ 
van, to be out in all weathers, to find his way over great distances and 
above all to make his own decisions for himsdf, promptly and in every 
kind of circumstance, ought to be well placed in competition with the 
peasant colonist who has lived in one mud hut all his life, attending 
without any exercise of inidadvc to an unchanging routine of plandng 
and harvest, with all his decisions made for him by the landlord and the 
calendar. 

Only recently I suggested this to a Mongol friend, but he was 
pessimlsdc. He Is a leader of the progressive Mongo! group in the 
Bato Khalagha .'\utonomous Political Council, but he feels that the 
Mongols have all the breaks against them* "What you say would seem 
reasonable to you or me/' he said, '"and of course there arc many Chi¬ 
nese who realize that the present forms of colonization are all wrong. 
The trouble is that the present reladon between Chinese and Mongols is 
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^cady a 'going concern'; it has been started, and it is nobody's business 
to stop it. Besides, when they see what is wrong, they sec it as Qiincsc; 
nobody has any idea of putting things right for the sake of the Mongols. 
As for the people whom we actually have to deal with— militar y and 
provincial ofhdals—they understand absolutely nothing but bua. ‘ 
We already have competent Mongols who could work with these offi¬ 
cials, but they arc constantly being antagonized by finding that they 
cannot work with, only under, the present Chinese policies. It looks as if 
what is going to happen, in spite of anything we can do, is the driving 
out of us Mongols by low-grade colonization, after which progressive 
Chinese will be free to improve things for die colonists who have replac¬ 
ed us." 

At this point we would seem to be up against an issue as between 
sentiment and rcahsm. If the Mongols missed the tide of history’, 
if it is true that they will be unable to survive unless China, or some 
odicr country, stops to help them along, then why, after all, should 
China, hard pressed to hold its own against foreign economic control, 
Japanese territorial encroachment and internal poverty and lack of 
resources, turn aside to consider the Mongols, to the possible detriment 
of the struggle for umfication and reconstruction in China? This is 
an argument which may well have seemed forceful before 1931, when 
China was working against time to gain control of its owm frontiers and 
forestall foreign aggression. But the fiict is that in 1931 the blow 
did fall. No reahst, examinmg the wreckage caused by that blow, can 
deny the weaknesses it has revealed in China's position. Faced with 
one of the major crises in Chinese history, China is compelled to deal 
with a frontier which, as far as the Mongols are concerned, has not by 
any means been completely or satisfactorily "sinized," assimilated to 
China. The Mongols arc only a minority people, weak in themselves; 
but they are a minority’ which has largely been antagonized, and whereas 
their resentment was formerly impotent, it is now quite possible that 
somebody else may make use of the Mongols against China. 

If this is true, then realistic considerations demand that China 
abandon the effort to coerce the Mongols. The policy indicated by the 
situation is one of endeavoring to co-operate with the Mongols, on 
terms as generous as possible, in order to convince them that association 
with China can be made more advantageous for the Mongols themselves 
than association with either Japan or the Soviet Union. The steady 
improvement in relations between Nanking and the Mongol Autono¬ 
mous Political Council at Bato Khalagha indicates that this is the policy 
now being followed. Undcriyring the present cordiality, however, 
there is a very serious weakness, and that is the fiict that the initiative 

» This expression, much heard along the frontier, is of little comfort to Mon¬ 
gol^ It ought to mean **as8unilatioa'*, but in practice it has come to mean “extermi¬ 
nation of the Mongols, to make room for Chinese”. 
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has been taken primatily by the Mongols thcmselYcs. It is the MongoJs 
who have persuaded China that the autonomy movement is not neces¬ 
sarily directed against China, 'Fhc movement did not arise from Chinese 
efforts to sdmubte a form of autonomy beneficial to both Mongols 
and Chinese. If the Mongols have taken the lead in effecting this 
temporary improvement, they may kter take the imtiadve in altering 
the direction of Mongol nationalism. 

Fotj in this major crisis, China is handicapped, almost crippled, 
by lack of a suitable frontier personncL The old intetmcdiatc groups, 
Chinese who were lialf Mongol and Mongols who were half Chinese, 
have been virtually obliterated by the surge forward of a new Chinese 
population dmang the years of railway’-stimulated colonizatioru The 
cleavage between this new population and the Mongols could hardly 
be more absolute, for its advance has been characterized throughout by 
a ruthless over-riding of Mongol interests. There has been, of ktc 
years, a vigorous growth of the ^^frontier movement'" and "frontier 
school of thought^^ in China, This, however, has been guided almost 
entirely by the theory of —of absorbing the frontier peoples and 

making Chinese of them, whether they like it or not, or of driving them 
out, instead of co-operating with them. 

There is no getting around It* Among the many curious par¬ 
adoxes of the relation between Chinese and Mongols, none is more 
ironical than this: that the "backward" Mongols, the "ptlmidvc nomads" 
who were not even considered sultahlc building material for the recon¬ 
struction of China, know more about China than the "civilized” Chinese, 
die representatives of "progress", know about Mongolia. Among the 
Mongols of Inner Mongolia the number of men who have a good Chinese 
education is large enough to be considered really significant. The 
importance of the fact that such men are familiar, through what they 
read in Chinese, not only with the economic, social and political problems 
of China but with wodd afkirs, should not be under-estimated. To 
diese must be added the smaller but still important numbers of men who 
know Russian, Japanese and Tibetan, and the few vruo know English 
and other languages. Among Chinese, on the other hand, I do not 
know of a single official important enough to be inHucndal in forming 
Government policy, and of very, very few intellectuals ’writing in the 
newspapers and mote serious publications on. frontier a&Irs, who have 
a competent knowledge of Mongo!, a lirst-hand knowledge of Mongol 
life and an understanding, from the Mongol point of view, of Mongol 
history and current Mongol problems, ^rhis applies also, 5o far as my 
knowledge goes, to relations with other frontier peoples. 

How is China to adjust Itself, rapidly enough, to changed frontier 
conditions* and develop the frontier experts that are urgently required? 
1 do not pretend to know; except that, bke any man of sense, I can sec 
that a constructive policy must indude economic integration as well as 
political and military mastery. 
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Because 1 cannot pretend to authoritative kfiO’W'IedgCj, I must end 
this article oti a note of pure speculation. 1 began with confessing 
jgnocance of Outer Mongolia, and would remind the readet again 
of this confession. Nevertheless the pidmre cannot be a complete 
one if Outer Mongolia is not at least sketched in. Moreover 1 can 
say this of my ignorance; it is comparable to that of many of the younger 
Mongols who know of Outet Mongolia only by theory and hearsay, 
bat are forced to include it in their attempts to find a way out of the 
labyrinth in which they ate involved. It is no use marking Outer Mon¬ 
golia with the label '^Rcd^—No Exit"* If e\-ery other ea;it is blocked, 
sooner or later they are going to try the Red exit. 

It would seem that in Outer Mongolia also It is a sort of crime 
to be a nomad. Outer Mongolia was, according to tlie refugees who 
have left it* an easy land, without any great poverty to drive men to 
social revolution. Nevertheless tlie social revolution followed the 
nationalist revolution in Outer Mongolia, and there is reason to believe, 
as I ha%’e elsewhere argued, ® that this was inevitable. In Outer Mon¬ 
golia, as in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, the old Mongol way of life, 
on being brought into compaiison with new social economic forms, 
was condemned as "^^ioferior"^ and " backward^^ Mongol ideas appear 
to have been ruthlessly subjugated to alien ideas—deriving, in this 
instance, from the Soviet Union; although Soviet influence in Outet 
Mongolia is, apparently, much more indirectly and circumspectly exer¬ 
cized than Japanese control in Manchuria. 

One cardinal diflerence, however, distinguishes tlie changes going 
on in Outer Mongolia from those imposed on Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia; in Outer Mongolia, the voice which decrees ^^what is best for 
the Mongols" may be a Russian voice, but the irtiatifioji of the changes is 
a genuinely pro-Mongol intention, and the process of change is in the 
hands of Mongols, and supported by Mongol troops. Only in Outer 
Mongolia are both subordinate and high executive positions held by 
Mongols; only in Outer Mongolia are the Schools unmistakably Mon¬ 
gol; only in Outer Mongoha arc the troops Mongol throughout— 
Russian oflicers being restricted, by the testimony even of dissatished 
refugees, to training and teaching functions. Where new institutions 
arc introduced, they are manned as fast as possible by Mongols; there is 
no equivalent of the Oiinese introduction of agriculture in Inner Mon¬ 
golia, which takes the land of the Mongols away from them, or of the 
Japanese ovetlordsbip in Manchurian Mongo]ia, which teduccs the 
Mongols to the standing of a subject people, to be "colonially" admi¬ 
nistered. 

"rhis may be due to the far-sightetlness of Soviet policy, or it may be 
due merely to the fact that the Soviet Union has not the same oversupply 


^ See "‘Prbcc, Priest and Herdsman in Pavifif A^ain, VIIT, No. i 
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of colonists as China or the same reserve of unemployed bureaucrats as 
japan. That is not the point. The only point of dynamic importance 
is that in Outer Mongolia alone the introduction of new, alien standards 
is accompanied by methods which allow of Mongol trust and confidence, 
a feeling that the future, although new and strange and in some ways 
terrifying, is yet going to be a Mongol future. 

About four years ago a wave of new measures for the advance¬ 
ment of the revolution in Outer Mongolia drove several thousand 
msdeontents into Inner Mongolia. I saw hundreds of these refugees 
at the time, and heard their ndcs of oppression, of the harsh dictation 
of measures that to them seemed unreasonable and needless. In the 
last year I have again seen many of them, and have found a change 
going on, not as yet universal, but undoubtedly significant. What 
they say amounts to this: '‘The present state of things in Inner Mon¬ 
golia cannot last. We understand and prefer the old Mongol way of 
life. We were bom free nomads, and free and nomad we intend to live, 
as long as we can. We do not like this 'revolution’ business; we do not 
know what it is all about, and we don’t want to. But if it comes to a 
bitter final choice, of being dragooned by China or dragooned by Japan, 
we are not going to stand for it. We are going back to Outer Mongolia, 
to be dragooned by Mongols." 

Are we, then, going to see the social "sinfulness", the mysterious 
"inferiority" of the nomad finally wiped out altogether and replaced 
by entirely new standards ? It may yet be that we shall see a Mongolia 
in which the Mongols are restored to the control of their own destiny; 
in which the old nomadic collccdvism has evolved into a new, but still 
Mongol collectivism, and in which the new economic forces of mines 
and industry, railways and machines, will be manned not by alien 
conquerors who have reduced the Mongols to an American Indian 
degradation, but by the free Mongols themselves. It is this possibility 
which is, to^y, the one valid standard of reference for comparison of 
the relations between the Mongols and the Soviet Union, the Mongols 
and China, or the Mongols and Japan. 


THE ECLIPSE OF INNER MONGOLIAN 
NATIONALISM'^ 


By the conquest of Manchuria in 1931, Japan laid claim to an empire 
on the continent of Asia. Korea, where Japan had stood for many 
years, was, after all, only the threshold of the mainland; Manchuria 
was the door. When the door had been forced, three passages o|>cncd 
out, leading to the Maritime Province of Siberia, to Alongolia and to 
North China. Whichever direction Japan turned, Mongob'a would 
acquire an importance greater than at any time since 1911, W’hcn at the 
beginmng of the Chinese Revolution Tsarist Russia had intervened in 
Outer Mongolia, and it had seemed for a while that the frontiers of the 
Chinese Republic might become quite difftrent from those of its pre¬ 
decessor, the Manchu Empire. 

The new emphasis, after 1931, fell particularly on Inner Mongolia, 
the linking territory which touched Outer Mongolia, Manchuria and 
North China alike. The eastern p>art of Inner Mongolia overlapped fer 
into Manchuria, and, beginning with this eastern part, the whole of 
Inner Mongolia had been divided between Chinese provinces. This 
was begun in Manchuria in the last years of the Manchu Empire and 
completed in the rest of Inner Mongolia under the Chinese Republic. 
Officially, no Inner Mongolia remained on the maps. It had been 
entirely converted into Chinese provinces, and this had been done for a 
purpose. In the first place, it prevented unity among the Mongols. In 
the second place, each of the Manchurian provinces, and each of the 
provinces of Jehol, Chahar and Suiyiian, contained a base of Chinese 
territory and a margin of Mongol territory, and the function of the 
provincial authorities was to expand the Chinese base until it absorbed 
the whole of the Mongol margin. 

There had long been an Inner Mongolian nationalist movement, 
trying to unite the Mongols and opp>ose this process, but in the course 
of the twenty years from the Chinese Revolution of 1911 to the Japanese 
invasion of 1931, many of its leaders had been killed, others had grown 
older and more hesitant, and others had fled. Outer Mongolia had 
diverged completely from the orbit within which the Inner Mongolian 
type of nationalism had an appeal. Inner Mongolian nationalism was 
focussed on resistance to Chinese colonisation and political control; 
revolution within the Mongol tribal structure itself had never become 
an acute question. Outer Mongolia, since its release from Tsarist Rus¬ 
sian domination, had gravitated toward the Soviet Union. It was too 
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far tsam China to fear either colonisation or political control, and bv 
repudiating the enormous commercial debts which It owed to Chinese 
merchants it had created a harrier which made even unofficial celadons 
with China di fficult. No adequate focus for political nati onalism existed, 
and the forces of unrest and discontent within the tribal struc¬ 
ture of Outer Mongolia had therefore turned right away from political 
nationalism and become engaged in social and economic revoludon. 

Inner Mongolia was, in consequence, more isolated than it had ever 
been. In the atmosphere of defeat which pteyailed, many Mongols liad 
come to count on foreign intervention in the aHairs of China as the only 
hope for a revival of nationalism. Yet when intervention came, in 1951, 
there was no concerted Inner Mongolian movement in response to it, 
partly because the character of the Japanese inroad on Manchuria was 
at the outset not dear. The Mongols could not tdl whether it w^as a 
temporary iiiten''endon or the begmuing of a permanent conquest. The 
Japanese themselves hesitated, at first, wdth an eye on the rest of the 
world. Only after the Lytton CotnniissiorL of the League of Nations 
had rcA'caled the confusion* lack of positive principles, hypocrisy and 
cynicism of the countries which might have made the Manchurian crisis 
a test of inteinatinml honesty, did Japan fuDy commit itself lo conquest 
on an imperial scale. 

By dlls time the initiative had escaped the Mongols altogether, and 
passed to the Japanese. Inner Mongolia could not put forward nadonal 
claims that either China or Japan would recognize; much less other 
countries. The best It could hope for was the sub-natioiial classification 
sometimes granted to minority peoples. Of this, at least, there seemed 
for a while some hope, Japanese policy to’W'atd the Mongols was in¬ 
fluenced by a small body of Japanese experts, most of them militarj' 
officers, who Irad travelled and lived among the hlongols for years, 
knew their language, knew the tribal divisions and leading personalities, 
and were minutely informed about the cross-influences of tribal and 
religious politics among the Mongols, and about provincial and central 
government politics among the Chinese, wdiich had prevented theore¬ 
tical Mongol nationalism from cohering into a genninc national move¬ 
ment. 

The guiding principle of the espertfv, according to Mongol belief, 
which is confirmed by the early course of Japanese pholicy, was that the 
Mongols, beginning with the Mongols of Manchuria, could be enlisted 
as valuable flank auxiliaries of Japanese conquest, for both pDliticai and 
military use. They were to be made to trust the Japanese without tc- 
serve or suspicion as the people who had delivered them from being 
exterminated by the Chinese. They were to be given as much inde¬ 
pendence as possible wdtMn their own terdtorits, and a status in some 
ways resembling that of the Cossacks in Tsarist Russia und in some 
ways that of some of the frontier peoples of India, whom the British do 
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not rule direaly but from whom they recruit troops—these troops, 
because they do not feel themselves to he conquered subjects, being for 
that very reason reliable for service anywhere else in India. The first 
result of diis policy would be to make the Mongols adhere to any form 
of government set up by the Japanese in Manchuria, instead of resisting 
it either passively or by aiding Oiinese guerilla forces. An equally 
important result would be that the Mongols in the rest of Inner Mon¬ 
golia would tend to gravitate away from Qiina and toward Manchuria, 
so that in the event of Japanese expansion westward along the Great 
Wall, they would not need to be conquered but could simply be enlisted. 

Finally, all Mongols in Outer Mongolia who were discontented 
with die results of the social revolution there would look toward Man¬ 
churia. This was especially important in the period when Japan was 
consolidating its hold on Manchuria. Japanese prestige was rising as the 
process continued, and had not yet reached its maximum. At the same 
time the prestige both of the Soviet Union and of the Mongol revolu- 
tionan'* movement, which was less advanced than that of the Soviet 
Union and therefore modelled itself on Soviet experience and precedent, 
was at a minimum. .*Vn attempt had been made to collectivize the 
Mongol economy, w-hich did not fully take into accoimt the difference 
between Mongol herdsmen and Russian peasants, with the result that a 
sullen opposition developed, with great losses to the national wealth, 
because of the hundreds of thousands of cattle slaughtered by people 
who did not want to Iiavc their herds collectivized. There was even an 
attempt at counter-revolution, and although the refugees who escaped 
from Outer Mongolia at the time admit that the rising was put down by 
Mongol troops, without Soviet intervention, it was plain that for a 
while there existed a genuine Mongol resistance to the Outer Mongolian 
Revolution, as well as a genuine Mongol Government and army sup¬ 
porting the Revolution. The policy of the Japanese Mongol experts 
took into account the possibility of using such periods of crisis to convert 
Outer Mongolia from sodal revolution to political nationalism. The 
Inner Mongolian movement of attraction toward ^lanchuria could, 
theoretically, be turned into a movement of expansion toward Outer 
Mongolia, represented as a movement of liberation from revolutionary 
tyranny, and free therefore of the taint of conquest. 

Tlic ^'expert" pmlicy wrorked well at first, at least to the extent that 
the Mongols in Manchuria, who, besides being important as the largest 
minority population in Manchuria, occupied so much of the western 
territory of Manchuria that it would have been difficult for Japanese 
troops to garrison the Mongol region rapidly and eficctively, were split 
apart from the Chinese and politically immobilized. Nor can there be 
any doubt that this policy suited what was then the higher strategy of 
Japanese conquest. It is plain that the cycles of the rise and fall of 
dynasties, with relation particularly to the Great Wall ffonder, have 
been minutely studied In Japan. Both the conquest of Manchuria and 
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the extension of control from Minchuria into China have revealed a 
masterly knoTVkdgc of the lines of so n a I and politicaJ deavage in China 
and of the historii^ laws of the formation of mutually hostile tern tonal 
groupingSj not only along the Great Wall frontici: but In North Ch i n a 
and the Yangtze valley. 

Beyond this point, however, Japanese policy loses the certainty of its 
touch. It knows how to exploit the weaknesses of both Mongols and 
Chinese, but is not the master of its own weaknesses. This is ptoh- 
ably because there is no histoiical precedent for the transition from the 
phase of spUrtiog up China and Mongolia, as under the old type of 
conquest, to the phase of uniting diem again under Japanese impeiial 
control. The historical empires of conquest in China, like that of the 
Mongols in the thirteenth centurj' and that of the Manchus in the seven¬ 
teenth century, would be of no use in guiding Japanese policy, it is at 
this point, therefore, that Japan has to face problems for which there is 
no $et formula. The difficulty is not die conquest of China, but the 
disdplinlug of the forces released in Japan by the conquest of Man¬ 
churia and by the possibility of further expansion into China and Mon¬ 
golia. 

The record of Japanese policy tow^ard the Mongols in hfanchuiia 
and the rest of Innec Mongolia illustrates these problems. The Japa¬ 
nese began by forming an autonomous Mongol province in ^Manchuria, 
called Hsingan. Its importance may be gauged by the fact that it occu¬ 
pies the whole western frontier of Manchukuo and is the largest province 
in the country. There are four subdivtstotis of the province, the boun¬ 
daries of which arc partly determined by tribal grr>uping5 and partly 
by the former division of Mongol territory between the Manebufian 
provinces of Heilungchiang, Kirin, Fengdien (Liaoning) and the pro¬ 
vince of Jehol, which Japan added to its Manchurian conquest in 1953. 
The province of Hsingan has, however, no capital, its affairs being admin¬ 
istered directly from a bureau in the central government of Manchukuo 
at Flsiaching (Ch’angch’un), Obviously* this was a structure which 
permitted the development of racial and cultural solidarity, but not of 
political or truly national unity. 

When the mechanism had been set up, its working characteristics 
had yet to be proved. Everything had been done, accoedirtg to Japanese 
theory, over the heads of the Mongols tiicmselves. It was obvious, 
therefore, that any benefits which the Mongols got out of the system 
must be meiely a by-product nf the benefits to. Japan. It was plainly 
necessary for the Japanese to prove, if possible, that mutual benefits did 
exist: but since the Mongols could not take hold spontaneously of an 
elaborate mechanism invented by the Japanese, every working part liad 
still to be supervised by the Japanese who had invented the system* 

Fiere the Japanese policy began to break down* The originsl 
expects, many of whom are said by Mongols to have been sincerely and 
actively pro-Mongol, were a limited group who had acquired thdr 
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expert knowledge tlifough years of cipcrience. They were mflueatial 
enough to draft i policy, but not nuintrous enough to supervise the 
details of its execution. Pardy because of this, and partly because the 
rcsidt of conquest was to create, in Japan, a demand for imperial jobs 
which the enthusiasts of conquest could not possibly resist if thev were 
to retain their popularity, the autonomous province of Hsingan was 
flooded with a type of bureaucrat which had a disastrous eHect on 
Japanese prestige. The new men had no comprehension whatever of 
a f clad on between Mongols and Japanese approxunating to alliance. 
They wanted to enjoy the superior feeling of belonging to a conquer¬ 
ing race. They did not learn Mongol, or live among the Mongols; 
they despised the Mongols as a barbarous people, and wanted only to 
sit importantly at desks during office hours, and after pflice hours to be 
as Japanese as possible and to have nothing to do with dirt}" natives. 
Moreover, the urgent need to spread in Japan the glad news of the 
benefits of imperial glory made if impossible to train Mongols to replace 
these men. On the contrary, more and more jobs Iiad to be found for 
Japanese, with the result chat Mongols have increasingly been excluded 
£com all but the lowest positions, except for the few who hold figure 
head positions at the top. 

There have been comparable economic results of the Japanese con¬ 
trol of Hsuigan province. It has been impossible to bufler the Mongol 
economy in sucli a manner as to give the Mongols a feeling of security 
and independence, in useful contras t to the old feeling of being dragged 
down by Chinese eiploitadon and submerged by Chinese coloniaation. 
Both Mongol agriculture and the livestock economy of the pastoral 
Mongols have shown how impossible it is to combine Mongol nation^ 
alism with the Japanese demand for economic exploitation. Far more 
than half of the Manchunan Mongols, numerically ftbough occupying 
a good d^l less than hah of the odginsl Mongol territory in Man¬ 
churia), live by agiioiltufe in the Chinese manner. Because of the 
necessity tor rcidsing and centrali^ng the land taxes and organizing 
agrumJture m such a manner as to dram its products most effectively 
toward Japan, it was impossible to include many of these Mongols in 
the "autonomous'^ province of Hsingan. They have therefote been 
retained as national minoiities in the Chinese-populated provinces of 
Manchukuo. This made it plain that even the most pro-Mongol policy 
of the Japanese did not aim at a radical modernizing' of the Mongol 
economy to include both agncultiire and livestock. Japanese poDcy had 
to be archaic ; it co'uld allow for the politial usefulness of the Mon¬ 
gols, but to keep their economy subordinate to that of Japan, 

Ambitious plans for the improvenient of Mongol livestock did exist 
but these plans also aimed at providing benefits to Japan. The Mongol 
sheep is an all-round^'' animal. It is exceptionally hardy, and can 
survive with a minimum of winter protection. Its coarse wool is suit¬ 
able for felting, and therefore excellent for making the round Mongol 
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felt Lents. Its nucjii is ciccllentj with a liigb. proportion of hit (cspcciaily 
concentnned in. the large tail), which is necessary' foe the Mongol winter 
diet. The skin taken whole, without shearing the wool, makes clothing 
that is both warm and durable. This one animal, therefore, provides 
the Mongol with food, clothing and housing. The surplus of wool and 
live animals which the Mongol seUs is of low commercial value; but 
this does not matter to the Mongol in comparison with the feet that he 
lias a stable, independent economy. With all his basic needs provided 
for, he need sell only in exchange for luaudes, the tdatively high price 
of which affects indiyiduaj purchases, but docs not necessarily disrupt 
the social structure. 

*'Improvement” of the Mongol sheep is necessary if japan is to 
control a supply of wool which will make Japanese industry indepen¬ 
dent of the Australian supply j but to improve the qualiiy of wool 
means a decrease both in the hardiness of the sheep and in its meat 
value. Moreover, the valuable "improved" wool is not so good for 
making felt teats. The sheep-breeding plans that would b mHi r Japan 
would therefore result in bceakmg down the independent livestock 
economy of the Mongols and making them dependent on a mono)'- 
economy* Food and clothing and housing would all have to be paid 
for out of the export of wool; and as the export would he controlled 
by Japan, the Mongols would become dependent on imports from 
Japan. It is the conservative stubbornness of the Mongols in wriggling 
away from the control of a money economy which, more thian diffi¬ 
culties of climate and pasture, accounts for the Japanese feilurc to 
increase rapidly the hetds of the "improved” sheep in Manchutia* The 
same considciaiions afe important in the "improvement” of the Mongol 
breeds of cattle and horses. The "ignorant and tack ward” Mongol 
prefers a relatively low economy, under which he is his own master, to a 
relatively high economy under which he would become the coolie 
employee of Japanese wool-growers, dairy interests and cavalry-remount 
breeders. 

The more slmster implications of Japanese polii^ did not at once 
become apparent, and Japanese prestige was therefore at its highest 
during 191 a, when Manchiikuo was bdng organized and the autono¬ 
mous Mongol province of Hsingan set ap, and the early put of 195 j, 
when Jehol was being conquered and added to Manchukuo, and part 
of it allotted to the Mongols in Hsingan* From that time on, the pro¬ 
cess of trying to implemcnc the promises made to the Mongols imer- 
acicd with the process of Mongol disillusionment; and it was in this 
phase, when the paralysis of Mongol political thinking which had rc$alicd 
feom the initial shock ot the Japanese invasion was beginning to wear 
off, that there bcgui in the western part of Inner Mongolia, where the 
Japanese had not yet penctnted, an autonomy movement designed 
both to establish the claim that the Mongols were something more 

"colnnial” subjects of Ouna, to be disposed of without consulta- 
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tion, aad to align them with China against the further extension af 
Japanese cootroL 

This was the moveniem which, in i^i4, won recognition for the 
InncE Mongolian Autonomous Political Council. From the beginning 
it ™ led Te Wang, whose Mongol name is Prince Demdiukcioti- 
grob, of West Sunid, the westernmost of the Ten Banners of Silingol 
League in the north of Chahar Province. (The Mongols of the Silingol 
League, although their territory forms part of Chahar Province, are not 
tobe mafused with the Chahar Mongols, wrhose tribal tccritory occupies 
me imddle part of Chahar Province and euends westward into Suiymn 
Province.) The tribes and cerritoiies that came writhin the scope of the 
movement w™ those of the Silingol and Chahar Mongols, both in 
C^har Province, those of the Obnehab League, tie Ordos Moagob, 
me Western Tumet Mongols and die four wcsccm-most Banners of the 
Chahar Mongols, all in Suiyiiao Province, and {chough these two were 
bs$ immediately ajfectcd) the Alashan and Edsingol Mongols in Ninghsia 
Alashan Hoshots and Edsingol Torgots arc historically 
Western Mongols, though their temtories appear on the map as a pro- 
ongatioQ of Inner Mongolia; the odiet Mongols affected all belong to 
iimcr Mongoha proper, so that the movement may be said to have include 
e all the tetritories of Inner Mongolia that had not been brought under 
direct Japanese control by the invasion of Manchuria in roj i and the 
conquest of Jehol in 1933. 

r piflinly originated in the feeling that the Mongob 

of Manchuria and Jeliol had, by their passive acquiescence in the Japa¬ 
nese conquest, missed a dramatic opportunity^ By acting independently 
as Mongols they i^uld, at the time of the Lytton Commission, for 
instan^, have put it on record that there existed a Mongol question in 
ritochuna distinct from ^hhe Manchurian Question'* as a whole, and 
they cotdd ha ve established Mongol claims in the eyes of the wotJd bv 
^king it p^n that the Japanese conquest involved the occupation of 
Mongol terotory as well as Chinese territory. Their failure to act made 
It possible for Japan, eventually, to grant them an "autonomous prov* 
mcc of Hsmgan* in Manchuria, as a charity, with the result that the 
^^hur^an Mongob could not question any detail of Japanese policy 
without having the Japanese turn on them and ask, "Who gave you this 
province?" The fact that the Mongols of hfanchuria had thdr hinds 
tied in this way accounts for the presence, in Te Wang*s following, of 
many Manchunan Mongols, who felt that they would rather serve under 
a genuine Mongol leader than Japanese patronage^ 

Tc Wangb movement was therefore essentially defensive, and it 
^ a^ a double nature which made it suspect in adnese eyes. Its 

obj^ was to identify the Mongob as a separate people, entitled to 
^oosc for themselves whether their interests by with Oiini or with 
Manchuhuo and japan. Having achieved tHs essential definition, it 
was intended to effect ns close an alibnee between the Mongols and 
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China as the Chinese would allow; because both Chinese and Mongols 
were weak and on the defensive in relation to Japan, and both could 
benefit by a defensive policy aaed on in common. It is hard to see 
what other course could have been followed by the Mongols, or rather 
by the small group of politically sophisticated Mongols led by Te 
Wang; yet no such policy could possibly win Chinese confidence, be¬ 
cause the Chinese policy toward the Mongols implied not only a double 
objective but double dealing, and the poliddans responsible for it 
inevitably suspected the Mongols of putting pressure on them for the 
sole purpose of driving a better bargain with Japan. 

On the map and in the eyes of most of the world. Inner Mongolia is 
a part of the Chinese nation, whose fate involves Chinese national 
policies; but on the sj>ot and in practical politics it is cut up into sections 
which are assigned as loot to the rulers of the Chinese frontier prov¬ 
inces. The provinces of Chahar and Suiyuan (and the provinces of 
Manchuria and Jehol when they were under Chinese juris^ction) each 
contain a 'Tjase'* of territory i>opulatcd by Chinese and a ^'margin*' 
inhabited by Mongols, as already described. Nominally, the coloniza¬ 
tion of Mongol territory by Chinese is an enterprise of national interest, 
increasing the national wealth by a better utilization of land and relieving 
the pressure of population in China by migration. In practice, the 
"increase of urealth" is monopolized by the military and political rulers 
of the frontier provinces, who take over Mongol land for nothing or a 
nominal price, in the name of the nation, and assign it to themselves or 
their own nominees as "colonizing agents" for resale or lease to colonists. 
The peasants who arc actually settled on the land are drawn from over¬ 
populated or famine regions, and therefore, being desperately poor, can 
be victimized by a system of absentee landlordism and excessive rents 
which maintains their standard of living permanently at a level rather 
lower than that of the average of North China. The "benefits to China" 
are in this way short-circuited by the small ring of insiders who first 
deprive the Mongols of their lands and then ruthlessly exploit the 
Chinese who replace the Mongols. 

The partitioning of Inner Mongolia between a number of Chinese 
provinces prevents the Mongols from uniting effectively, because every 
Mongol attempt to unite raises national issues which cannot be dis¬ 
cussed between the Mongols and the National Government because of 
the intervention of the provinces, the authorities of which do not act 
from motives of national responsibility but solely for the personal profit 
of their controlling military, political and financial cliques. It was 
intervention of this kind which hamstrung the Mongol effort, under 
Te Wong, to raise the discussion of Inner Mongolian problems to a 
national plane. Since the Mongols needed national unity in order to 
protect their elementary interests, freedom from control by the separate 
Chinese provinces was essential to them; but since they were too weak 
to stand alone, even when unified, their self-interest suggested that 
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irtste^d of nadona] independence they should work for a provincial 
status of their own* To describe Te Wang’s movement as an attempt 
to secure full Mongol independence is therefore misleading* The 
demands of the Inner ^Mongolian Autonomous Political Coimcii, if 
fiilljr met^ would have resulted only in cancelling the partition of Inner 
Mongolia and creating what might be called a ^''province of loner 
Mongolia,” having virtually the same relation to the Nanking Govern¬ 
ment as any Chinese province, but safeguarded against the direct exploit¬ 
ation of Mongols by Chinese* 

The crudal test therefore fell on the Chinese. jAU depended on 
whether the Mongol demands were judged by standards of statesman¬ 
ship or of seMsh politics* Only true statcsmariship could have over¬ 
looked the personal Interest involved in order to set relations between 
China and Inner Mongolia on a footitig which eliminated imperialist 
rivalty between Japan and China for the control of Inner Mongolia, 
and so isolate Japan as the only aggressor to be feared by the Mongols. 
There was no statesmanship of this kind to be found in China* The 
Mongol policy of the Nanking Government did not go beyond using 
Mongol pressure on the provinces in order to increase the Central 
Government’s power of intervcntiori. in provincial politics* The policy 
of the frontier provinces was conducted throughout with a cynicism 
which, it Inner Mongolian affairs had only been a little better under¬ 
stood by the rest of the world, would have marked the Chinese fronder 
poliddans as traitors who hardly bothered to disguise themselves. 

From 1954 ^^Ximer Mongo lian question'’ never ad¬ 

vanced beyond a struggle between Nanking and the provinces which 
completely evaded larger questions of the national interest, while the 
Mongols themselves hesitated, afraid to push their demands more in- 
sis (endy because of the danger of being accused of acting as the tools 
of Japan. This enabled Japan to stand by, aware that the struggle 
would end in making both China and Inner Mongolia more vulnerable* 
Nanking deserves less blame than the provincial governments for the 
hnal outcome. It was handicapped by lack of an initial control over 
the northern provinces, and therefore its policy of backing the Mongols 
in order to put pressure on the provinces was an essential prelimimiry 
to a successful handling of the problem* Where it failed was in showing 
its wilhngness to drop the Mongols if the northern provinces would 
concede a minimum of ’ ’face” to the Cent ra I Go\‘ernrnen.t, and in reveal¬ 
ing its unwillingness to carry the bluff to die point of risking dedanre 
by Shansi, Suiyiian and Chahar. 

It is against one man, Yen Hsi-shan, that the Mougols fed most 
bitter. General Yen is the ruler of Shansi Province, which in turn 
controls the border promnee of Suiyiuin. The Mongols interpret 
General Yen’s policy as follows: he wishes to retain Shansi, SuiyOan 
and the Mongol fringe of Suiyuan under a control as rigid as possible, 
with only a minimum acknowledgment of the authority of Nanking. 
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Then, if the Japanese finally tletciminc to seize this region, he will 
antidparc the seizure by handing it over to them, Qiinesc and Mongols 
and all, thus trying to manoeuvre Japan into a position in which, having 
been able to take over such an important territory in good running 
order, it will have to take him over also, as a dcscr\'ing pioneer. At the 
same time, by way of insurance, he must lay up as much as he can in 
hard cash, in ease a last-minute deal with the Japanese should prove 
impossible, or in ease he should not receive from them the price of his 
treachery. 

For this reason, the opium policy of Yen Hsi-shan has for the past 
two years been an important factor in the skirmish of intrigue which 
has completely displaced any possible lutionally conceived Chinese 
policy toward Inner Mongolia. The opium monopoly of Shansi 
Province draws a large part of its supply of raw opium from the prov¬ 
inces of Kansu and Ninghsia. If the opium caravans w ere sent direct 
across Shensi to Shansi, they would either be bandited on the way or 
impounded by rival militarists. The safest and cheapest route is through 
Inner Mongolia, north of the great bend of the Yellow River. By 
following this route, the caravans pass through Mongol territory, 
which is entirely free of banditry, and the caravans, each carrying 
hundreds of thousands of dollars* worth of opium, have to pay in taxes 
only a “grass and water" levy of 20 or 50 cents per camel for each of 
the tribal territories through which they pass, 'fhis light tax is the one 
traditionally assessed on lo'w-value loads of wool, brick tea and so forth, 
and can hardly be called a tax when levied on cargo of such high value 
as opium. Some of the opium caravans in former years used to pass 
right through Inner Mongolia to a point north of Kalgan, delivering 
their cargo for sale in the province of Chahar, but in recent years the 
Suiyuan authorities have sent trucks north from Kueihua to intercept 
them, thus diverting the whole of the opium trade to Suiyuan and Shansi. 

When the Mongols had won the first round, in the recognition by 
Nanking of their Autonomous Polidcal Q)uncil, they had next to 
finance a government capable not only of representing the Mongols 
but also of organizing them. They had been granted by Nanking a 
subsidy which would have served as a nice bribe if Tc Wang and the 
other Mongol leaders had elected to divide it up between themselves, 
but which was not large enough to finance the public services which 
the Mongols needed. They had also been granted a kind of charter, 
however, and one of their rights under this charter was the collection 
of taxes, independently of the provinces between which the Mongol 
territories were still officially divided. Each clause of this charter first 
affirmed a right and then modified it with a subclause, so that the whole 
could be nullified unless the Mongols stuck to their g:uns. Thus one 
clause declared that Chinese colonization of Mongol lands should cease 
forthwith, with a cider providing that “if colonization should be necess¬ 
ary’* in any given region, it should be arranged by competent authorities. 
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Another clause granted the Mongols the right to raise taxes, but provided 
that **the details" should be arranged later. 

This was the clause which the Mongols tested by trying to tax the 
opium caravans. There was an immediate protest from Suiyuan 
Province, backed up by the sending of Chinese troops to protect the 
opium route. The Mongols appealed to Nanking, and the issue was at 
last squarely joined, though not on the basis of an open discussion of 
national interests. It should be made clear at this point that the Mongols 
were not trying to rival Suiyuan and Shansi in ^e exploitation of the 
opium traffic. They were merely trying to finance a Mongol govern¬ 
ment, independent of Nanking subsidy. The only Mongols who smoke 
opium are along the fringe of Chinese settlement; in areas where the 
Mongols remain under their own Banner administrations opium is 
rigorously forbidden. There was never any question of selling to the 
Mongols the opium from the caravans passing through their territory. 

In the dispute over opium taxes the Mongols again won the first 
round, by splitting the Chinese interests which opposed them. Chahar 
Province, which had been deprived by Suiyuan of its former share in 
the supply of opium from the west, vr2s willing to back the Mongols 
against Suiyuan in return for recovering a part of the trade. The 
situation therefore became deadlocked, with neither Chinese nor Mon¬ 
gols willing to risk op>en fighting for control of the caravans and with 
the fate of China’s northern frontier largely dependent on the success 
or failure of Yen Hsi-shan in protecting his persoiul opium revenue. 
After long negotiations a settlement was made on the basis of allotting 
Chahar Province a share of the supply of opium, and dividing the extra 
opium levy between Suiyuan, the Mongols and Chahar. The Mongol 
share, however, was not to come out of a direct levy, but out of a refund 
through the province of Suiyuan. This meant, of course, that the 
money, like the Nanking subsidy, became a bribe offered month by 
month, since payment could be stopped whenever Mongol policy did 
not suit those who held the money; and as Mongol policy was far from 
pleasing to Suiyiian Province, the Mongols have, so far as I know, never 
received any of the opium tax. 

Inner Mongolian Autonomy reached and passed its high mark with 
the partial success in standing up to Suiyiian over tiic opium tax. A 
Mongol movement which would not accept a subsidy as a hint to keep 
quiet, and which was capable of setting Chinese against Chinese, as in 
the case of using Chahar support against Suiyiian, created alarm. Nan¬ 
king weakened in its support of Te Wang, and the Shansi-Suiyuan 
interests of Yen Hsi-shan set to work vindictively to get rid of the threat 
offered by him. The method followed was to detach from Iiim those 
princes whose support had been least enthusiastic. In the Ordos and in 
Olanchab League, under the jurisdiction of Suiyuan, there arc a number 
of princes whose territories luvc been partly colonized. Most of these 
princes have invested some of their money in land firmed by Chinese, 
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and also draw a share of the Giinese land tax (a clause to this efiect being 
frequently inserted in agreements when a Mongol prince ''sells out" 
the interests of his tribe by helping to arrange for Chinese colonization, 
although the land thus colonized never belonged to the prince, under 
Mongol law, but to the tribe as a whole). The interests of such princes, 
depending on the degree of colonization, tend to be more closely iden¬ 
tified with those of the Chinese officials and landlords than with Mongol 
nationalism. 

By working on a few of these princes, the Suiyiian authorities suc¬ 
ceeded in splitting the movement led by Te Wang. Without openly 
opposing Mongol autonomy, they urged the recognition of one "auto¬ 
nomous council" for the Silingol and Chahar Mongols in Chahar, and 
another for the Olanchab, Turner and Ordos Mongols in SuiyOan. 
A Suiyiian Mongol Autonomous Political Council was thus eventually 
formed, the high officials of which were all nominees of the Suiyiian 
provincial authorities—princes whose names alone are a parody of 
Mongol nationalism, and tantamount to an insulting accusation against 
Te Wang’s sincerity. The Nanking Government finally indicated its 
abandonment of Te Wang by recognizing this Council, and appointing 
as Chinese political adviser to it Yen Hsi-shan himself, the man who 
from the beginning had most openly obstructed Te Wang’s movement. 
As for Te Wang, he has not "gone over" to Japan; he has been tied 
hand and foot and thrown to the Japanese. 

As a result of this. Inner Mongolian Autonomy is now a dead issue. 
The only spontaneous Mongol attempt to form a united front with 
China against Japan has failed. It was the only attempt, Mongol or 
Chinese, to make an honest settlement of the issues between China and 
the Mongols since the Chinese Nationalist Revolution of 1925-27, when 
for a time an Inner Mongolian Kuomintang attempted to co-opente 
with the Chinese Nationalist Revolution. Te Wang has been discredited 
in the eyes of the Mongols themselves, because his failure meant that the 
only young, honest, talented, patriotic Mongol prince willing to modify 
the hcreditan' privileges of the aristocracy for the sake of the nation 
was unable to accomplish anything real for his people. Since his failure 
was due partly to the defection of the most dishonest Mongol princes, 
as well as to the intrigues of Qiincsc politicians, the ruling class as a 
whole has been even more thoroughly ^scredited. 

In the circumstances it would be rational to expect a more radical 
movement in Inner Mongolia, combining revolt against the princes 
with resistance to both Chinese colonization and Japanese conquest, 
but for the fact that the resources of Inner Mongolia are so slight, and 
the shadow of Japanese military power so deep, that such a movement 
would be promptly crushed. Resentment and disillusionment have, 
however, spread the state of mind that favours a radical policy; it lies 
latent, awaiting the turn of events which for the moment are beyond 
the control of the Mongols. Those who have seen militar)' service are 
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particularly important. Owing to lack of arms and money, Te Wang 
for two years was bringing levies to be trained in shifb at the head¬ 
quarters of the Political CoundL As these men did their service, they 
learned something of the issues hiced by the Mongols, and saw at least 
the possibility of national unity, and what they learned they took home 
with them. 

There can be no doubt that the original possibility of a Mongol 
nationalist movement in alliance with Japan, spreading from Man¬ 
churia and the rest of Inner Mongolia to Outer Mongolia, has now 
been rev'ersed. For while the Mongols in Manchuria have grown to 
dislike the Japanese more and more, and the Mongols in Chahar and 
SuiyOan have been disappointed both by their own leaders and by the 
lack of Qiinese statesmanship, the presdge of Outer Mongolia has been 
rising. The only armed resistance to serious threats of Japanese in¬ 
vasion, since 1931, has been along the Outer Mongolian border (if we 
except incidents on the Soviet-Manchurian border). When a radical or 
revolutionary sentiment has been created, but has not the resources that 
would enable it to act independently, it naturally looks toward the 
nearest source of possible support from others. Inner Mongolia to-day, 
therefore, looks toward C^ter Mongolia: toward the only Mongol 
government that exists, and the only Mongols who have become 
allies of a strong nation without becoming a subject people. 


THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF 
INNER MONGOLL\N NATIONAUSM' 


It is not tisy to biing into focus the outiook which all Moogob have 
in common and the gicat political disparity between Imiet and Oiitei 
Mongolia and the Mongol regions under direct Japanese control in 
Manchuria. Geogiaphical diversity makes the problem more compIcK* 
The stcucttiTc of sodery and the economic system in each of the major 
regions of Mongolia is iransidonal^ and each phase of change has to be 
compared with a tribal past and estimated with reference to both new 
and old factors brought into operation by contact betr^^een Mongolia 
and such different societies as those of CTiina^ Japan and the Soviet 
Union. 1 have attempted elsewhere to describe the political results 
in Inner Mongoha of the Japamsc conquest of Ahmehurm, the setting 
up under Manchukuo of a province of Hsingan for the Manchurian 
AIoQgols, the demand for autonomy in the part of Inner Alongolia 
still dominated by Chitifl, and the hopeless decay of the nationalist 
movement under the combined pressure of Japanese conquest and 
exploitation and the conflict between Chinese provincial interests 
and national policies* ^ It seems to me how'ever that the different elements 
of which Alongol nationalism is composed, shotild also be examined 
in their historical setting. Mongol nationalism as a poUrical mani- 
festarion cannot be traced back much further than the fall of the Alanchu 
dynasty in 1911; but its real origins are much older. The current phase 
of this nationalism is ending under our eyes, but the new phase which 
can he expected to replace tt “will aho be difliciik to understand if we 
neglect the historical reasons for both the rise and the failure of the 
older nationalism. 

The historical distinctions between the different parts of Alongolia 
ate often disregarded. As a result of the conquests of Chingghis Khan, 
who died in 1127, the Alongols became masters of an enormous empire. 
The Atongols of Inner Mongolia ate descended from the tribes which 
were quartered near the Great Wall, to provide u military reserve for 
the domination of China. ITiosc of the Altai region, in the west of Outer 
Mongolia, and of what is now Chinese Turkistan, were the military 
reserve of part of the Mongol empire in Central .j^sia. Those of 
Inner Alongolia (the western part of Alanchuria) are descended from 

* From: Patife Affairr, September 1936. 

* Sec "The of Inner Mongolian Natianaltsm", Joart\Bi of tht Roja? 

Asian July, ijifi ami shove, pp. 4i7*45ij* also "Husso-Jiipanese 

Relations", latrnialitssiai July*August 1936* 
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the conquerors of the Chin empire, which hsA been founded by a 
Tungusic people of the sainc gcnctal chanacter as the Manchus, The 
Juchen or Chin had conquered most of North China, and it was neces¬ 
sary foe the Mongols to defeat them before they could set up a Mongol 
empire over Chirm. The Mongols of hhmehuria had therefore a double 
political orientation, determined partly by their relation to Manchuria 
and partly by their relation to North China, 

The Klialkhas, the main tribal group in what is now Outer Mongolia, 
differed from the eastern, western and southern Mongols in having less 
direct afhLiations with any of the empires founded by Chingghis Khan, 
They occupied the area which was the original center of dispersion, 
and remain to this day the core of the hlongol people. The other tribal 
groups had each the position of a people of special privilege, associated 
with a structure of empire and subsidised by the exploitation of subject 
nations. They became, as a result, slightly but significantly differentiated 
from the Khalkhas, who remained mote truiy nomadic in economy and 
more ^'tribal'' in social organiaation. 

When the various empires of the ^Mongols began to break up, in the 
fourteenth century, the tribes which had formed their fronricr militaiy 
reserves lost iheir subsidies and were thrown back on their own re- 
sourcers and on each other. The result was a scries of tribal wats, which 
lasted until the founding of the Manchu empire in the seventeenth 
ccntuT}\ The use of Inner Mongolian mbes as allies was an essential 
factor in the rise of the Manchus; it offered to the Mongols the possi¬ 
bility of returning to the old parasitism of acting a$ the tnilitary sup¬ 
porters of a dynasty ruling over China, while it relieved the Manchus 
from the danger of a flank attack and made possible a more rapid 
conquest of China. By kter extensions of the policy of acting as the 
supporters of different factions among the Mongols, without appearing 
as the conquerors of Mongolia, the Manchus were able to extend their 
control into Outer Mongolia, but in a much modified form, so that the 
nomadic tribal system of Outer Mongolia continued to be less affected 
than that of Inner Mongolia. 

From the seventeenth to the opening of the tvntnticth century, conse¬ 
quently, the Mongols lived under an artificial and partial restoration 
of the sodal privilege which they had once chimed as the result of their 
own conquests in the thirteenth century. The position wus artificial be¬ 
cause in the first place the new empire was Manchu, not Mongol, and 
in the second place the importance of the Mongols was greater at the 
beginning of the Manchu conquests—when they had been both neces¬ 
sary to the Manchus as allies and dangerous to them as possible com¬ 
petitors—and had thereafter declined in fact, though not In theory, in 
proportion as the Manchus transformed themselves from conquerors, 
with a base outside of China, into a ruling class (comparable to the 
Normans in England) rooted in China and integrated with the social, 
political and military :5y5tem of the Chinese. 
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When this had been accompUshcdr the Manchus no iongec ruled 
China &om the Great Wail fcontier^ but controlled the frondet from 
within China, Inner Mongolia could still provide troops to uphold the 
Manchu d;t*nasty^—as it did during the T'aip^'ng rebellion and on other 
occasions in the nineteenth century—but the proportions of the original 
mixture of need for the Mongols as allies and fear of theni as possible 
rivals, on which the Manehu poiiq' had been founded, had completely 
changed. By the end of the nineteenth century, partly because of the 
introduction of Western armaments but stiil more because China had 
become subject to a new form of pressure, from the Western nations 
that were asserting their demands along the coast, the Ifongols as mili¬ 
tary supporters of the Manchu dynasty had become relatively erptnsive 
and rdativcly ificfftcieot. The old Manchu policy continued to operate 
only because it had been grafted on to the poiltit^ syscem of the Mon¬ 
gols themselves, so that long after the Manchus were no longer capable 
of directing the policy, it still functioned successfully in preve.ndng 
a national Mongol revival. 

The policy in question had been based on the sound theorj^ that the 
Manchus could hold Oitna in peace if the Mongols were unable to unite. 
In the pre-Wes tern history of CT itna ^ invasion hy the non-Chinese tdbes 
north of the Great Wall depended on the degree of unity among the 
tribes as well as on the strength of governroent within China. The 
normal method of attaining unity was through tribal wars in wtuch 
rival chiefs were eliminated one after another, until the most able of 
them emerged as the supienic leader of a horde of tribes, all habituated 
to war by the very process which had unldcd them, and all demand¬ 
ing the plunder of China as the price of continued loyalty to the new 
supreme chief* In this ^Trihat^' phase of history the dynamic factor was 
the ambition of the chiefs. It was fatal for China to attempt to pacify 
the frontier by conquest, because war was the process out of which grew 
tribal strength and unit}'. The key to peace on the frontier w'as therefore 
to grant the tribes a privileged position, and particuiarly to subsidize 
their chiefs and award them titles and local power, so tlrat they would 
have vested interests which they would be unwilling to hazard in tribal 
wars. 

The system was one of the standard expedients in Chinese histor}', 
whatever the ruling dynasty, and by no means a Manchu inv'cntion* It 
kept the peace at an expense that was very small compared with the 
cost of frontier wilcs, and it stabilized the nominally nomadic society 
of the Mongols, because the tegular payment of subsidy according to a 
classihcation of greater and lesser diiefs demanded a fmed habitat for 
each chief and his tribe* This promoted the dematcati on of tribal bound¬ 
aries, converting what had once been tribal followings into territorial 
principalttics, in w'hich the chiefs were no longer leaders of war-bands, 
but hetedicary wardens of the order" which is always the 

frontier fetish of the central governments of great empires. The one 
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new device whidi the Mmchus contributed to i method well 

recognized u'as the granting of honor and power to the Lama Buddhist 
churchy reinsuring peace and stability by adding fixed church properties 
to the permanent territories of the tribes, and by dividing wealth and 
power between the hereditary princes and the non-hcredita-ry but self- 
perpetuating church hierarchy. 

This polic)'' attai ned the obj ect of a stable relation betv^een the Mongol 
princes and the Manchu. dynasty, but it entailed important modifications 
of the whole of Mongol life- The mobili ty of the Mongols was decreased 
until they could no longer be called strictly nomadic, although they re¬ 
mained pastoraL Moreover the concept of the natlorL, which in any case 
is apt to be unstable among steppe nomads, fell into abeyance because 
the relation of Mongolia to China was not based on a national classifica¬ 
tion of peoples, but on the artificial maintenance of die aristocrstic and 
ecclesiastical classes among the Mongols. This fact is not gcnemlly recog¬ 
nized by Western writers, who liabitually describe the Mongols as deca¬ 
dent and the lamas as a depraved priesthood, but assume too easily that 
the princes, because they arc a living link with the period of Mongol 
glory under Chingghis Khan, are the repositories of all that is healthy 
and "noble'* in the Mongol traditiorL 

Against this v^uation, which is wholly sentimental, it is enough to 
cite the commercial functions of the princes. By the end of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911 the princes as a class had. ceased to act a$ leaders of 
their people, and since they were by then habituated to a system which 
did not allow them to fight agaimt each other, they bad become para¬ 
sitic oppressors of their own principalities. Failing war as an occupation 
for the ambitious, relative wealth and prestige could only be accumulated 
by squeezing the tribesmen under thek jurisdiction. Individual princes 
have in the modern phase appeared as leaders of the hlongols, but the 
princes as a class have been a crippling factor in the Mongol society and 
economy. The abuses for which they are responsible arc impossible to 
avoid, because taxation and trade have become necessary substitutes for 
the older tribal process of exploitation by war. Trade in particular, as a 
means of circulation, now compensates for the mobility which the 
Mongols have lost by having their nomadism curtailed within territorial 
boundaries, and the high profits of trade take the place of the easy 
wealth formeriy acquired by plunder^ The blame and dislike for which 
these profits are responsible naturally foil on the Chinese traders; but 
this ought not to be allowed to obscure the fact that the princely dass, 
and the high lamas, are essential parts of the mechanism of trade, be¬ 
cause they give authority for the collection of debts and usurious interest, 
and share In the profits. 

This, then, was the situation of the Mougols at the 11 of the hlanchu 
dynasty. The emphasis in the foregoing summary has been poliri cal, but 
enough has been said to make it clear that the economic system of 
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Mongols, as well as theii! social structure, had been bacUy impaired. 
The official recognition of a Mongol axistocracy mterlockiag with the 
Maoebu impenal control over China, which itself had become hollow 
and unreal, maintained the power of a class of princes (and high lamas 
who had temporal jurisdtctioii o^er diurch territories), who functionally 
had nothi ng to justi fy their special position* They no longer represented 
a national Mongol interest in relation to either the Manchu dynasty or 
the Chinese nation, but formed simply a crust on top of the Mongol 
people, offering to the eye the appeal of a somewhat tarnished tradition, 
the last survival of a picturesque age. Under the crust, the Mongol 
prople was being eaten away; its original nomadic society v^s deteriorat¬ 
ing because of fhe political limitations to which ic had been subjected, 
while its economy was being exhausted by a commcrdal exploitation 
which grew increasingly capacious in proportion as the political advan- 
ULges of the princes, in the way of court official appointments, and 
their economic privileges, in the way of subsidies, feh off during the 
decay of the Manchu dynasty. Decay had not gone so far in Outer 
Mongolia as it had in Inner Mongolia, where the princes, having ori¬ 
ginally been more necessary to the Manchus, had been more deeply 
imoiicated in the system designed by the hlanchus and had therefore 
bem more corrupted as the hhinchu dynasty rotted av.^y. In the 
circumstances, it might easily be assumed that modecn Mongol national¬ 
ism appeared first in Outer Mongolia, where Mongol hfc had remained 
closer to the old traditionj but this did not happen, and the circumstances 
justify examination. 

‘‘Normallyin terms of the cycles of Chinese history, the fall and rise 
of dynasties and the relation of the nomad steppe north of the Great 
WaU to agricultural China, the Mauchu empire might have been ex¬ 
pected to fly apart when the dynasty was overthrown. North of the Great 
Wall there was to be expected, according to precedent, a scries of frontier 
and inter-tribal wars, resulting either in tribal tiolflcation and a new 
invasion of China or in Chinese mastery of the frontier, with groups of 
satellite tribes in Inner Mongolia subsidised by China to defend the 
line of the Great Wall against a ttansfrontier region, equivalent to Outer 
Mongolia, which was neither unified itself nor satisfactorily conquered 
by China. What actually happened was only a weak and imperfect 
reperirion of the cycle, because of the thrust of the Western nations against 
China, which penetrated through China into Inner Mongolia, and be¬ 
cause of the weight of Tsarist Russia beating down on Outer Mongolia. 

The new factors were not only military'—^such as the introduction of 
modem rifles, which altered the relative efficiency of Chinese and Mongol 
troops; they included factories and railways. Prom this time on new 
kinds of goods could be sold to the Mongols, and new demands arose for 
raw materials to be exported from Mongolia, while railways approach¬ 
ing or entering Inner Mongolia made possible the bulk export of grain 
over long distances and thus enormously increased the range of Chinese 
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colomzatjort> Tlicse economic chajii^cs increasingly niodilicd the struC’ 
Hire of both Chinese and Mongol society, promoting new political situa- 
rioDs in both Mongolia and Chifia and also new relations between 
Mongols and Chinese. 

The first and most ob^dous change was in the power of China over 
Inner Mongolia, which cut short the political distuihanec following the 
hill of the Manchu dynasty* Moreover it was not the military' advaatage 
in the way of new armamencs which was decisive, but the new social 
and economic forces which w^ere becoming operative in China as the 
result of Westernization^ 'Fhc best equipped Chinese troops of the time 
were defeated by Mongol levies, because their modern cquiment was 
not used with die mobility required in steppe campaigning- but the 
Mongol victories w-crc quite nsdess because they in tum were not sup¬ 
ported by the abihty to use the new facilities of transport and coloniza¬ 
tion of which the Chinese had become pos sessed. Inner Mongolia there¬ 
fore remained under Chinese domination because the Chinese were 
pushing forward by the; use of railways and the settlement of colonists 
who could unde dive the Mongols and provide for a new dominant class, 
the Chincsse “land-kings" of the frontier provinces, a larger and more 
stable revenue tlian the Mongols could provide for their terrlEorial lords, 
the princes* 

Conquest by colonization had begun even before the fill of the 
Manchus, and in proportion as the Chinese approached Inner Mongolia 
from the east by the new railways in hlanchuria and from the south by 
the railway running from Peking to the Ordos loop of the Yellow River, 
polidcal conflict became unreal in comparison witlt the dominadon of 
Chinese agriculture over Mongol psendo-nomadism. The success of 
colonizadon w'as really vicious from the Chinese point of view--^ fact 
to which most Chinese advocates of frontier expansion have been blind 
—because it cn^ted a society of excessive landlordism. Huge tracts were 
taken up by the few moneyed interests, usually connected with the mili¬ 
tary lords of the frojitler prcjvinccs- Moreover much of the land settled 
was not suitable for agriculture, because of conditions of soil and chmate. 
It thqtcfore deteriorated in pcoductivit}', progressively impoverishing the 
settlers and intermittently creating famine conditions* 

The result has been, throughout the colonized area, a decline in the 
agricultural standard of living, combined with increasing commercial¬ 
ization and cT.'^cn the beginnings of fectory industrialism along the rail¬ 
ways w’hich bring in netv supplies of financially helpless colonists and 
drain out the ago cultural profits of the settled territories* Acute sodai 
antagonisms among the Chtnesc, which will ultimately be more Im¬ 
portant than the political antagonism between Chinese and Mongols, 
have been created by the antithesis of a rising technique of railwaySj 
factories, mines, motor cars and electric power plants at the urban end 
of the social scale and the increasing rclianccj. at the rural end of the 
scale, on wooden ploughs, a diet of potatoes or oats* mud huts instead 
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of back bouseSj dsiag rents, falling productinri and the culdvation of 
thin sandf soil, in order to keep tip the revenues of the colonization 
profiteers, which in a few years tarns grassy steppes into sand dunes. 

Among the Mongols oflnner Mongolia also political questions became 
merely a disguise for sodal and economic questions. Their old nomadic 
economy and tribal society had long been converted into something dif- 
tereot, in which the relation of princes to tribal territories acted as a 
mechanism for pteyrnting national unit}'. They were no longer com¬ 
pensated for this by a privileged relation to a dynasty, alien like them¬ 
selves, ruling over Qiina. they needed was therefore a reorganiza¬ 

tion of both their economy and their sodety, but this they were prevented 
from achieving because the interest of their princes was to maintain, 
under the new conditions, as much as possible of the wealth and power 
guaranteed to them by old conditions* The intercsEs of the lama 
church were the same as those of the princes. This explains why the old 
Manchu subsidies to princes and high lamas have been intermittently 
coDtinuednndcithc Chinese Republic. No mote was necessary to ma kc 
them continue to act as policemen over their subjects, preventing political 
rebellion against China* It was the princes whose territories were nearest 
the Chinese who associated thcuiselves most actively with the rulers of 
frontier provinces, bargaining for a share in the profits of colonization 
by using authotity over their subjects in order to tWl m land grants. 
For this reason there are princes, all along the belt of colonization, whose 
Mongol titles no longer really mean anything, because they have become 
landlords, whose interests are indcntical with those of Chinese landlocds. 

A coroUar)' of this transfer of the interests of the Mongol ruling 
classes has been the deterioration of the pastoral economy throughout 
Inner Mongolia, extending from the edge of the area of colonization into 
regions that as yet have no agriculture. Pastures have become over- 
crowded^ and the decrease in real nomadism means that herds are kept 
too long on the same pastures, with the result that the pastures become 
'^^stale^^and the herds less fertile and more subject to cattle plagues; 
while the overcrowding of sheep and goats, whose sharp hoofs cut the 
turf, has a minous effect in destroying topsoil and creating first 
erosion and then sand dunes that is lirtle less wasteful than the agricul¬ 
ture of Chinese colonists. There has, in other words, been detcrioiation 
in the Mongol economy itself, in addition to the retreat of the Mongol 
economy from agricultural colonizatiou; and a delcrioration of this kind 
appears to be both cnmulatiTire in effect and accelerative in rapidity. 


The princes of Outer Mongolia had not been so closely associated with 
control of the Great Wall frontier, and therefore with the Manchu 
court, as had the Inner Mongolian princes. The social system had on 
this accouni been less distorted, the pastoral economy was closer to the 
ancient nomadism, and both society and economy were less affected by 
the fall of the Manchu dynasty. At the same time Mongolia 
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screened Outer Mongolia from Chinese poiiilcai control and colodzadon* 
The Rcvolulioft of 1911^ abortive in Inner Mongolia, was therdbre able 
in Outer Mongolia to follow a course parallel co tbe Chinese Revolution 
but independant of it, and to repeat the frontier C)'cle of older history, up 
to a certaitL point. The country did not ^^belong^' to China* with wtdeh 
it was only connected by the fact that the Manchu conquecois of China 
were also overlords of Mongolia. With the fill of the Martchus this link 
ceased to exist* and the parallel political revolutions in China and Outer 
Mongolia resulted accordingly in emphastaing the differences between 
the two countries- 

Beyond this point the Outer Mongolian Revolution did not develop. 
The possibility ot eirhei Chinese pressure on Outer Mongolia or Outer 
Mongolian pressure on China was inhercnE in the situation, but both 
were inhibited, because just as the ** natural" course of the Chinese 
Revolution was stultihed by the "advice” and presstme of the foreign 
nations which from the middle of the nineteenth century had become 
participants in the a fla irs of China, so the course of the Outer Mongolian 
Revolution was deflected by the partidparion of Tsarist Russia in Mon¬ 
gol affairs, it was to the interest of Tsarist Russia to segregate Outer 
Mongolia as a field of imperial expansion, but it was not necessan' to 
assert the claim in a manner so violent as to chaDengc protest from 
other countries interested in the development and exploitation of Asia. 

As long as China u-as prevented &om asserting any daims in Outer 
Mongolia in practice* it was not necessary to press for an absolute 
theoretical separation from China. The princes of Outer Mongolia were 
allowed to understand that as long as they behaved themselves they could 
carry on with the iotsJ administration of their own affairs more or less 
as if the Manchu dynasty had not fallen. The unspoken hint was that 
they should not attempt to unite their separate principalities (and the 
domains, approximating to principalities* of the lama church), into a 
real nation with an effective central goirernment. 

At the same time, in the diplomatic maniEuvring between rhitiia and 
Russia, Qiina was recognized as the heir of the Manchu empire to the 
extent of being allowed to claim "sovereignty" over an Outer Mongolia 
which was "autonomous" but not indepeiidcnt, whde Russia took all 
the freedom of action that was needed in the w'ay of "assisting in the 
development” of Outer Mongolia. In this mannef the country became 
three things at once: within their own borders the princes felt Independ¬ 
ent; the Russians acquired a sphere of influence:; while China main¬ 
tained appearances because the country was not, on the map* detached 
from the Chinese Republic. The ambiguous terminology of this period 
has persisted up to the present time. The Soviet Union continues to 
recognize Chinese sovereignty over what is now called the Mongol 
Peoples's Republic, but the Mongols continue to claim independence and 
most map makers continue to color Outer Mongolia as part of the 
Chinese Republic. 
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From iliE Chinese Revolution ot 1511 to the Russiui Revolution of 
1917, however. Outer Mongoha. virtuaily had no history. Time simply 
ceased to tick. A few Russian traders and mining and iishing conces¬ 
sionaires got ridi. The Giincsc traders went on gemng richer, keeping 
up their old associations with pfmees and high lama authorities* The 
princes and lama monastery foundations taxed their subjects as before. 
The political revolution w neither fulfilled nor was it turned back 
by counter revolutionj it was merely in abeyance. Economic and sodal 
revolution were hardly even adumbrated, because Russian imperialism 
did not on the whole advance beyond die stage of paper plans. Russian 
pressure, difiused by the great distances and low Industrial and com¬ 
mercial development of Siberia^ did not disrupt the old order of Mongol 
life in any degree compamble to the results of Chinese pressure on 
Inner Mongolia, where railways and coloniaation were creating history 
of an entirely new kind. 

TIic active development of Mongol nationalism therefore began in 
Inner Mo ng olia. Psycdiologically, it was charactenred by the growth of 
[he sentiment that the social and economic changes which wxte going 
on were profitable solely for the Chinese and malignant in their effect 
on the Mongols. The inference was, that if the Mongols could win 
pohtical independance oi autonomy the process of change could either 
be checked {this being the instinctive and sometimes the acknowledged 
hope of oonseri'atives) or made beneficent for the Mongols (this being 
the tj^ical assumption of liberal nationalists). From the beginning, the 
leaders of this nationalism were largely, if not mostly, of the princely 
class; not ruling princes (wuth a few' exceptions), hue men of tlie rank 
of Taiji, cadet descendants of Qiingghis or of one of his brothers. 

Leadership of this kind w^5 inevitable. In practice, Chinese pressure 
did not represent a concerted exploitation of Mongol territory and vic¬ 
timisation of the Mongols by the whole of the Chinese people; indeed 
the landless* moneyless peasants who becimc the tenants of the coloniza¬ 
tion profiteers w'trc as much the victims of exploitation as were the ex¬ 
propriated Mongols. Of the real oppressors of the Mongols, no better 
example could be tound than the late Chang Tso-lin of ^lanchuria. As 
a government official he expropriated Mongol lands; as the private in¬ 
dividual who controlled Manchiirla, he bought in a large part of these 
lands at government prices, selLmg enough to finance his ow'n enter¬ 
prises and developing the rest as a landlord v.'ho, with estates the srie 
of a simll European country, controlled not only the growing of the 
gtrin but the transport, milling and selling of it, and even the paper 
currency in whidi its value was computed. Every sector of the Chinese 
frontier colonisation had and still has its Chang Tso-lins* to whom 
accrues the majjor benefit of this Chinese *'national" advance. 

*rhe railway transport and superior armament by means of which this 
encroachment was effected made Mongol rebeffion quite hopeless; but 
as a general rule it was cheaper for even the most aggressive exponents 
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of colonization to use fbe thrr^ t of their militaxy superiority to force 
the Mongol piincea to deaJ with them. By being oSerecl a share in the 
land-grant juggling of the colonization ptofiteers the princes could be 
tempted to use their authority in forcing the surrender of Mongol ter¬ 
ritories. In this way colonization came to represent the subordimtion of 
the Mongol ruling c l a ss, partly by force and partly by bribery, to the 
military and landlord ruling class of the Chinese fronrietprovinces* Op¬ 
position therefore centered naturally in the stratum of the Mongol aris¬ 
tocracy just below the actual ruling princes, in the class which lost its 
privileges in proportion as tlie Chinese advanced, but was not, like the 
actual ruling princes, worth being bribed. 

Under the leadership of this class Mongol risings, variously described 
as ^^rebellions^* and as "banditiy^^, btokc out at inten'als in. every sector 
of the Chinese advance into inner Mongolia* As "nationalist"'^ risings 
they were hopeless, and almost alvrays ended in incceased losses of 
Mongol territory and harsh treatment of the populadan, even Lf it had 
not been active in rebellion, by Chinese troops. Gradually, however, 
they created a false issue, by hardening the dislike between all Mongols and 
all Qiinc&c; a dislike winch distorted the truth, because the real energy 
of Chinese oppression came from a class next to the Cbinese as well as 
to the Mongol sodety—the profiteers of colonization, whose fitness to 
survive was based on their ability to extract mtiic out of Qiinesc peasants, 
by an economic system of agriculture and a social system of grinding 
land tenure, than the Mongol ruling clasg had been able to get out of 
its herdsmen. 

A false emphasis on political values also came to be accepted, dis¬ 
guising the social and economic forces which were at work. Tlic Mongol 
herdsman had a higher standard of living, in terms of work, leisure and 
per capita wealth, than the Chinese peasant, but the archaic Mongol 
economy and sodety were unable to protect themselves. On the other 
hand the Chinese provindai warlord iiad a liigher standard of wealth 
and power than the Mongol prince or lflrri.i mlcr of a monastery domain, 
although the higher efiidcncy in oppression of tlie Chinese system and 
its greater wastefulness in exhausting natural resources were such as to 
produce, in time, more distress and social unrest than the Mongol sys¬ 
tem. Because it was assumed that the driving out of the Mongols was 
a specifically C h inese activity, the Alongols did not realize that the true 
problem was one of the relation of social structures to economic systems, 
not one of nationaliries. They tended to assume that political libcrt],'' 
would either save the old Mongol society or at least make the necessary 
modification of it benign instead of oppressive. 

Gradually, therefore. Inner Mongolian nationalist feeling divided 
into conservative and radical groups. The conservatives thought in 
terms of a national liberation that would lift Mongol princes to equality 
with Chinese pcovindal governors, without realizhig that this could not 
be done except by simultaneously depressing the Mongol people as a 
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whole to the level of Chinese peasants. The radicals believed that liec- 
dom could not be won, much less i m intained, unless the hereditary power 
of the ruling pdnecs were modified to allow high promotion for com- 
monecs. This was not so revoltirionaty an attitude as it might seem 
because the oldest Mongol traditions provided for a ccrtiin degree of 
selection in the appointment or princes^ and even for the impeachment 
and deposition of unsatisfactory princes^ and it was only under the 
Manchus that these rights had fallen into abeyance. 

The appeal to such rights, admittedly long disused, may seem aca¬ 
demic, but it was one of the original factors in the rise of Inner Mon¬ 
golian oationalLsm, as wris pointed out by Merse, the brilliant Daghor 
Mongol leader,* In the iEgo's, when Manchu rule was already very' 
shaky and what we now call the Chinese type of pressure on the Mon¬ 
gols was beginning to operate, a Mongol prince in the Ordos consented 
to the coloniaarion of part of his tribal territory^ His tribal subjects rose 
against liim, demanding that he be deposed and the colonization halted, 
and they chimed the legal right to reject the prince under customary' 
tribal law. Chinese troops (under the Manchu CTOvcrnrnent) upheld the 
prince and enforced the colonization, and thus at the very beg innin g of 
the modern period there was established the precedent that when the 
interests of a prince ran counter to those of the tribe, the Chinese author- 
ides would support the prince, tegardlcss of the rights of Mongol subjects 
under the Mongol law. It was not hard to infer that even the rights of 
the prince would only be upheld if the prince consented to act as the 
tool of the overlord government. From the beginning, therefore. Inner 
Mongolian nationalism always contained the posslhilitics, and sometimes 
the active symptoms, of a political revolt against the ruling princes, 
based partly on the appeal to andent rights but likely under the 
influence of modem ideas to turn iuto some form of repiiblicanisim 

While the radtcal wing of nationalism was recruited largely from 
young aristocrats w^ho were not in the direct line of succession to be¬ 
come ruling princes, it also drew support from young men* commoners 
by birth, who Imd received an education. The only syEtematic Chinese 
educariom offered to Mongols was intended for the teaming of clerks in 
the Government offices handling Mongol a&irs. OF the men who re¬ 
ceived tills training, some became apathetic or even willing agents of 
the forces that wtec vied mizing thdr own people. Others reacted strong¬ 
ly, and formed an unstable and discontent^ class, more consdous of 
their Chinese culture than the Chinese and mure Mongol than the Mon¬ 
gols in nationahst patriotism. The overlap in sodal origins and personaJ 
oonnecrions between conservative imd radical aristociats and between 
pro-Otincse and antt-Chinese of the non-aristocmtic intelligentsia ac¬ 
counted for a good deal of treachery which helped to make political 

* See Chiasm jut Lit ("Discussion of the Mongol Quesdon’'), 
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nationalism a failuie* Ofttn a rising began with victories for the armed 
insurreertonists, but It always ended in bloody retallarions on the un¬ 
armed population which had nor tahen part. It was at the moment 
when a rising began to fail that treachery w'as to be feared, for a man 
might then be able to use his personal affiliations to get out of the 
trouble in which his political sympathies had involved him. 

An important by-product of the years of hopeless rebellion was the 
flight of Inner Mongolian natlonaiists* both commoners and aris¬ 
tocrats, to Outer Mongolia. Political rebellion could not come to the 
fore in Outer Mongoha so long as tlie country did not feel dhectlv the 
pressure of China and so long as it enjoyed a haav autonomy under the 
‘ 'peace and order^^ surr^eillance of Tsarist Russia. The refugees did how¬ 
ever diffuse polideal ideas, and Outer Mongolia may be said to have 
experienced vicariously and academically the events through w^hich Tt^n^r 
Mongolia lived with blood and suifering. Many Mongols beUevc that 
this partly accounts for the way in which Outer Mongolia when the 
time for political action did come, in i^ar, traversed rapidly aU the 
phases of the Inner Mongolian nationalist movement and entered almost 
immediately the mote advanced phase of social revolution. Men in 
Outer Mongolia who were politically conscious at all had become aware 
ot the limitations of nationalism. 

For Inner Mongolia, the slow piinfu! teaching of historv continued 
Rebelhons never came to a head except locally, where oppression had 
become intolerable: which tneant that they always began too late. All 
Mongols really learned was that they could not withstand, alone 
the Chinese impcriahsm which was devouring thdr territory. A men¬ 
tality of defeatism became prevalent, tempered with messknism. Among 
the politically backward there spread legends of the return of Ching- 
ghis Khan, or the coming of some other Mongol hero who would 
m-tacuioLisly deliver them. A longing for "the good old times^' is the 
only nationalism which can be detected in a feding of this kind; but 
It is important to the extent that a people permeated with such a feeling 

makes better material for a reactionary than for a revolurionain^ nation¬ 
alism. ^ 

The men of the more limited class which expressed such politicLl 
ideas as the Mongols had, were indined to convert their lack of confi¬ 
dence iu themselves into a hope for liberation by some foreign country. 
The informed they were, the more they were likely to appreciate 

that Chi although bearing dow n Iieavily on the Mongols, %V3S itself the 
victim of other countries. If the indirect pressure of any of these coun- 
rnes were ever to he converted into direct political action, and the line 
of action were to lie across Manchuria or North China, adjacent to Inner 
Mongol^ then the Mongols, by turning against the Chinese, might wm 
mvonble consideration ftom the invader and even antonomy. Thinki ng 
of this kind revealed the hopelessness which had in fact undermined 
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Inner Mongoliaa nadoniLbm, being ba^cd on a theory o£ the fortuitous 
use of the weakness of others. The search for p ositivc sources of strength 
among the Mongols themselves had been abondoned. 

japan, far more than Tsarist llussia, and Japan alone, after the fall 
of Tsarist Russia, suited this kind of wishful Thinking. The Russians, 
by tkiving the Chinese Eastern Railway across North hlanchuda in 
189B , had been responsible for subjecting a rich belt of Mongol territory 
to Chinese colonizadon, and Russian troops, guarding the railway, so 
overawed the Mongols that no resistance was possible. Of the Mongol 
territories thus traversed only Barga, west of the Hsingan range, was 
at Erst free of coloni^tion, and as the Chiucse colonization of North 
Manchuria progressed even Barga began to be thrcitened. The Russians 
here functioned as allies and even agents of Chinese cok:jnizing hnper’ 
iaiism. When, immedkttly after the Revoiurion of 1311, some of the 
Mongols of Barga started a movement to join Outer Mongolia, the 
Russians did not encourage them; and again in 1914-15 they ''mediated" 
between the Chinese and the Barga Mongols, leaving Barga within the 
sphere of Chinese action. Naturally, the Mongols concluded that Outer 
Mongolia was reserved for Russia, while the area through which ran 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, in w’hlch the railway treaties made it 
much mote awkward to evade the quesdoD of sovereignty, was to be 
tlirown open to Chinese imperialism, indirectly energized by Russia and 
controlled by the Russian interest in the Chinese [Astern Railway. 

Moreover the Mongols held a position between Russia and China, so 
that in the event of any general Russian advance, they would have to 
be swallowed and digested before the Russians could get at the Chinese, 
In relation to Japan, on the other hand, the Mongols in western Man¬ 
churia and the rest of Inner Mongolia held a wedge of strategic territorj" 
critical to both the Japanese right flank and the Chinese left fknk. It 
seemed likely that the Japanese might have reason to be more generous 
to the Mongols than cither the Russians or the Chinese. They did in fact 
begin to make offers at an early stage, Mongol guerilla leaders fought 
with the Japanese against the Russians in 1904-05, and from that time 
on Japanese agents were active among the Mongols of Manchuria, and 
Japan was represented as the natural friend of aU the Mongols. Even 
if, occasionally, the Japanese demand for "law and order" in Manchuria 
did favor the Chinese in the suppression of "Mongol banditry”, it could 
always be urged that things would be diifexent if Japan ever pot a free 
hand. 

Before that time came, however, the growth of Mongol narionalism 
was altered by ^ abrupt change in Outer Mongolia, which having 
ocisted virtually in a state of suspended animation ever since 191a, was 
awakened to acute activity by the conset|uences of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion of 1917. The first phase was in 1920, when China attempted to 
take advantage of tnc fall of the Tsarist empire in order to regain control 
of Outer Mongolia* A Chinese army entered the country unopposed. 
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under the pretext that it was. going to gxiard the Siberiaa frontier. 
At Urga, the capital, it seized the Jebtsun Damba Khotokhto (politically 
the most important of the high IiT,ing Buddhas of Outer Mongolia), 
and other hostages* The adventure only proved, however, that Chinese 
penetration into Mongol territory really depended on the new econo- 
mic supenotity made possible by the use of rail transport, and that 
a Chinese army, even with every advantage of cc^ulpment, rouJd 
not Operate for long at a distance of 800 miJes from its railway base 
at Kalgan* Ungern-Stemberg, a Baltic White general, with a mis¬ 
cellaneous following of Russians, Mongols and a few’’ TibetanSj drove 
out the Chinese and in turn terrorized the countcy for a few monzhs; 
but he also could not operate without a base, and in attempeiag to breaE^ 
into Siberia from Outer hfongolia he was cleaned up by a re\'olution- 
ary detac hmen t. 

Outer Mongolia then lay cjpen to the Bolsheviks, and the way in 
which they dealt with it has provided a model of revolutionary states¬ 
manship, Only a handful of Mongols realized what liad happened and 
what was actually possible, just as only a small party of teamed revolu¬ 
tionaries had understood the nature of the Russian Revolntiou in 1317. 
Even these lew Mongols would have been helpless if they had not been 
able to draw on the ideas of the Russian Bolsheviks as wirll as on the 
resources of the Soviet Union. The leaders of the new Mongol Revolu¬ 
tion had gathered at a congress in Siberia to make their plans, and they 
now entered Outer Alongolia and took control. They were not inter- 
^ted in the old nationalism at all, and this made them strong and effect¬ 
ive, because nationalism of the old kind had been discredited in advance. 

From this time onw^atd the development of Outer MongO'iia, though 
obscure in detail to those who cannot consult Russian sources, may be 
assumed to have shifted its emphasis from political nationalism to eco¬ 
nomic and social rev'olution. The aristocracy", as a class, no longer exists, 
and the lama church has lost its territorial jusrisdictions, though numbers 
of lamas continue to live on the private offerings of the laity, and the 
latent power of the church is great enough to be regarded as dangerous. 
Even so, the genera! nature of the changes achieved enn probably be 
better described as reform than as ^^revolntion^^, because it Seems to 
depend largely on the education and political enfranchisement of the 
old Subject classes. True social revtilution ba^ lagged, because economic 
revolution has not gone far enough to create new sodal classes. Altho ugh 
motor transport has greatly increased, there are sdll no railways and 
there is no modem industry that is mote than eiqreiimcntal. An attempt 
to force the social revolution beyond the pace of economic change 
thmugh the collectivization of livestock, seems to have been a serious 
failure, later remedied by a frank admission of its prematurity and a 
return to a more moderate rate of change. ^ 

’ “I7 Doklflda PrcmVr’Ministta iLN.R. Genduna vli Velikuitm Khurslu" 
rEittacta from the Report made by Prime Minister Gcudun of the Mongol People's 
Republic 10 the Vll Great Hural"). TiAiii Oiuan ('Pacific Oemn"'). No. j {igyj). 
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Since, however, the trend of policy in Outer Alongolia assumes the 
full development of both economic and social revolution in the future, nnd 
since both depend on the ability to draw on the economic resources of 
the Soviet Union as well as on the ideas of the Communist Party, Outer 
Mon^lia may well be called a satellite of the Sovdet Union. This, it may 
be pointed out, is a very different thing from saying that the Outer Mon¬ 
golian People’s Republic is a bogus state, subordinate to the interests 
and policy of Russian nationalism. The emphasis, it may be repeated, 
is not on the old ^^dues of nationalism at all, and for this reason the 
Outer Mongolian Government is not in the least weakened by its policy 
of evading the traditional issues of nationalism, as for instance in the 
dispute between it and China over the c^ucstion of Chinese sovereignty 
in Mongolia. 

As a result of the course taken in Outer Mongolia, and the acute con¬ 
trast between it and the old “retreating” nationalism, new concepts of 
nationalism are now possible in Inner Mongolia. I do not think they 
have yet taken formj the phraseology of common people has not yet 
ond such terms as sinin soHtitct} and boebin scttiutcd^ *’new’- 
minded” and “old-mindcd”, which indicate comparisons of receptivity 
and unreceptivity rather than of revolution and counter revolution. 
Nevertheless the inferences are there to be drawn, even by a people 
most of whom arc pohtically immature'^—cspcciallv since the Japanese 
attempt to organize a subsenient Mongol nationalism in Manchuria, 
and the attempt under Tc Wang to snatch an Inner Mongolian auton¬ 
omy out of the crisis by demanding from China an approximately pro¬ 
vincial status and at the same time offering to form a united front with 
China against Japan. 

T^c question of the analogy or lack of analogy between Outer Mon¬ 
golia, in its relation to the Soviet Union, and Manchukuo, in its relation 
to Japan, is one that I luve not the space here to treat in the detail it 
requires. Nor can I review here the events of recent political change in 
Inner Mongolia and the Mongol regions of Manchuria. As far as the 
general question of the historical setting of Inner Mongolian national¬ 
ism is concerned, it is enough to point out that Japanese intervention 
in Manchuria and among the Mongols of Manchuria has been followed 
M a coroUar)’ by interv’cntion in the rest of Inner Mongolia, and that t h i s 
intervention has raised the very issues which have not become important 
in Outer Mongolia. The vague hope, among Inner Mongolian national¬ 
ists, of a foreign intervention that would free them from China and 
make possible a revival of national indepcndancc has been proved absurd, 
“^e parade of questions of political independence and national sover¬ 
eignty has drawn attention to the humbug with which the one real 
question has been treated: the question of changes in the economy and 
social organization of the Mongols which w’ill benefit the whole of the 
people, without exploiting them as the colonial subjects of some other 
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country and without suborning an upper class to assist in the colonial 
rule. 

Both the pseudo-nationalism of an ^'autonomous” province for the 
Mongols under Manchukuo and the more sincere but quite ineffective 
attempt under Te Wang and the Bato Khalagha (Pailingmiao) Auton¬ 
omous Political Council to win a quasi-provindal status from Nanking 
have made it plain that it is illusory for Inner Mongolia to rely on the 
old concepts of nationalism. Intervention has meant only the transfer of 
control from Chinese overlords to Japanese proconsuls. Without some 
degree of social revolution. Inner Mongolian nationalism can only be led 
by the aristocrats. Th^ lower ranks of the aristocracy may be radical in 
their political beliefs, but they do not hold the decisive power. It is the 
ruling princes, together with the high lamas, who hold such real power 
as exists; and they, because of the dichotomy between their class inter¬ 
ests and national interests, can never free themselves from subordination 
to an overlord power. 

Nor can Inner Mongolia raise itself from being exploited on a colo¬ 
nial level except by an economic revolution interacting with soda! revolu¬ 
tion. The more or less unreal and romantic nationalism of the last 30 or 
40 years has therefore become subject to a new standard of valuation as a 
result of the rapid developments following on the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931. The question is no longer one of degrees of auton¬ 
omy or nominal independance within rival Russian, Japanese and Chinese 
spheres of influence. On the economic side there is only the question of 
the presence or absence of colonial exploitation; on the political side, the 
degree of social revolution or counterrevolution. Nationalism, the old 
nationalism, is dead. 


YAKUTIA AND THE FUTURE OF THE NORTH* 


Since the war, the circumpolar has become in a new sen^e an i^mcocan 
froatier. The wax itself hasttned the development of the Fac North, 
tlic important sectors of which, grouped around the Arctic Circle and 
converging toward the North Pole, axe held hy the United States (in 
Aks^), Canada, Greenland, Norway, and the Soviet Union, The 
fdT^'tng of I^cnd-Lease planes spectacnlarly^ pxoYcd the potentialities 
of long-range Arctic and sub-Arctic air routes; but planc$ flying over 
^ Arctic do not of themselves develop the Arctic. For development 
in the true sense —induding development of tTeiglit and passenger 
traffic for air lines there is required an all-round citploitation of the 
resources of the Far Northern regions, and an increase of the population 
engaged in productive activities as weU as servicing activities. 

looked at fcom this point of view, the Yakut Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic Is in many ways the counEerpart of Alaska* It 
does not correspond to Alaska exactly in geographical position, it is true; 
the territory immediately across the Bering Strait from Alaska, and front- 
ing the Pacific, belongs administratively to the Khabarovsk Krai 
(Territory) of the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic (RSFSR), 
stretching up from the Ussud and Amur rivers past the Sea of Okhotsk 
and the Kamchatka Peninsula to the Chukchi PeninsaJa* Yakutia lies 
west of this territory and fronts only on the .\rctic Ocean, not the 
Pacific. In one major sense, however, Yakntta cm responds functlonallv 
to Alaska: it is the home of an established Arctic and sub^Arctic popula¬ 
tion which IS dicady master of all the techniques needed for the utilbafion 
of the Far North, and can be cicpandcd to meet growing needs* 

■kakutia, established as an autonomous republic in 19^2, is the 
biggest of all the autonomous republics of the Soviet Union, covering 
approximately 1,200,000 square miles, and about half of it within 
the Arctic Circle* Tlie area of Alaska is 586,400 square milps Yakutia 
extends from latitude N. to 76^ N*; .\kska, from 5to 71® 25* N* 
In population, the comparisons are cspeciifily significant (see 
Rg. 2)* At the Cmsus of 19T0, Alaska had a population of 64,156* 
Tlie white population increased to over 40,000 and then decreased 
during the First World War. By 1920 the total population was only 
55,036, but by 1959 It had iucreased to 72,524 inhabitants. Of these 
59,170 were white, 32,458 Indian and Eskimo, the balance a scatterine of 
other races* In Yakutia there is a total population of 401,000 (figures of 
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*953) of whom about 140^000 ate Yakuts. Minor Arctic and sub-Arctic 
peoples include Evenki (Tungus), Eveui (Lamuts ot coastal Tuogus), 
Dolgans, Oduls (Yukaghirs), and Luoravetkns (Chukchis). The remain¬ 
der are Russians and others from "outside^'. It h worth nodec, in pas¬ 
sing, that the Oiinesc have penetrated to both Yakutia and Alaska. There 



YflJcutia'fl posihcin in the wodd (orthogtaphic proicction, E^ntcred near 

Yairutslc). 


are some 2,7^ of them in Yaktitia, The 1^39 figures show an urban 
popukdon of 79,000, mainly in the dt>^ of Yakutsk- The density of 
population outaidc the few towns is only o,t per square kilometer. 

It would be hard to overesdmate the importance of the fact that 
the Yakuts are a relatively jiumerous people—overwhelmingly the 
largest nation of the Far North. In all Greenland, Canada, and Alaska 
there arc not more than 40,000 Eskimos. Compared with thnm the 
240,000 If akuts have much more substance as a body of people, a society, 
capable of approaching the problems of their region as a society and not 
merely as a small aggregate of individuals. Although 240,000 is not a 
large number, yet it is. a large enough number to make it possible to 
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work out the social applications of methods of using the resources of 
the Far North.' 

Long before the coming of the white man, the Yakuts nude their 
own remarkable invasion and partial conquest of the Far North. In 
our own time they arc pro\nng their ability to take over, make their 
own, and graft on to their traditional techniques of northern living 
all the technological resources of modern dviliaarion. The measure 
of their success will be a standard, for other peoples, of the didcrcncc 
between primitive men and modern man in masteiy of the Far North. 

The land of the Yakuts is a \ust tilted plane sloping from the cast 
and south to the west and north. Its greatest hdghts arc in the Khrcbct 
Chcrcskogo (10,217 ieet) and a peak just south of the Aldan River 
(8,858 feet). The most important ranges, however, are the Verkhojunsk 
Khrebet, forming the Lcna-Yana watershed, and the Stanovoi Khrcbct, 
which forms most of Yakutia’s southern border, 'fhese reach heights 
of 8,200 and 8,145 ^ect rc^ctively. Its great rivers, from east to west, 
arc the Kolyma, the Indigirka, the Yana, the Lena, and the Olcnck! 
Of these the greatest is the Lena. It is the greatest corridor of trans¬ 
portation in the whole country, and the greatest density of population 
is in the south-central area where the Aldan flows into the Ixna from 
the cast. The next greatest density is a little farther north, where the 
Vilyui flows into the Lena from the west. In these two areas live 90 
per cent of the Yakut nation. 

The climate of this countr>' is harsh. Verkhoyansk used to be 
considered the “pole of cold", with a record of —96° F. and a January 
mean of —58°; but tlierc arc now indications of an even colder climate 
along the upper course of the Indigirka, which is farther south but in a 
larger massif of high countr)'. In Yakutia as a whole the winter lasts for 
seven months, and both autumn and spring are cxucmcly short. In the 
sunwer, only July is everywhere free of night frosts. The growth 
period for vegetation is from 122 to 152 days in the center of the rountry 
and from 60 to 90 days on the Arctic coast. 

Yet in spite of all difficulties grain and garden produce, including 
even tomatoes and melons, are grown in the south-central regions. 
The extreme expense of importing food puts a premium on the careful 
use of greenhov^ and forcing beds, and the Soviet insistence on health 
has led to special development of foods rich in vitamins. The area of 
sown land has increased from 40,000 hectares (100,000 acres) in 1930 to 
100,000 hectares in 1938. 

» The nutcrul in this article was drawn partly from a brief visit to Yakutia in 
1945 . when I lud the privilege of accompanying Vice President Wallace on his 
mission to Siberia and China. In particular I had, in the city of Yakutsk, the extraor¬ 
dinary good fortune to be shown through the Yakutsk Museum by Professor A P 
Okladnikov. The collections in the museum vividly illustrate the archacotogv’ 
and history of Yakutia, and Professor Okladnikov and his wife, who have cxplor^ 
the cmire Lena basin from Ukc Baikal to the Arctic, have won a deservedly high 
plscc among the young Soviet experts on pe^iles and their cultures. 
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Qosely related to the climate of Yakutia is the phenomenon of 
veebnaja mer^ota^ or permanently frozen subsoil—permafrost, as wc 
are now beginning to call it. It would appear that in eastern Siberia 
and the Soviet Far East there vis no heavy shield of ice covering the 
face of the earth during the last Ice Age, as there was in Northern 
Europ>e from Ireland to the Urals, where in some regions the ice was 
6,500 feet thick. East of the Urals there uas a secondary shield, with 
a thickness of 2,600 feet, but in the Baikal region and north of it the 
earth was bare. Measurements of the Greenland icecap have shown 
that the temperature of the lower ice is nearer to melting point than that 
of the upper ice. From this there is derived a theory as to the effects of 
the ice shield in the last ice age: where ice covered the land, it acted as an 
insulator, so that the frost did not penetrate deeply into the earth. 
Where there was no ice cover, tlie winter cold pvcnctrated so deeply 
into the ground that it could not be thawed by the summer sun. Never¬ 
theless, the sun did thaw the surfiicc, so that vegetation grew; and animals 
could live on the vegetation both in summer and in winter. 

This appears to be the explanation of two paradoxical phenomena 
es^dally noticeable in Yakutia: during the ice age, mammoths and 
rhinoceros were numerous in this region, as is proved by their frozen 
bodies; and yet at the present time the subsoil is permanently frozen. 
Some of the figures relating to both phenomena are interesting. The 
find of mammoth ivory in Yakutia (largely from the north and islands 
off the Arctic coast) is still 25 tons a year. The subsoil frost, on the 
other hand, goes down to 1,640 feet at Nordvik. A hundred years ago, 
in the city of Yakutia, a merchant had a well dug to a depth of 580 feet 
without getting to water beneath the permanent frost. It has now’ 
been established that the depth of the mer^/ota at Yakustk itself is 
more than 446 feet. 

These condidons govern the fact that at the present rime the surfitce 
of the earth in Yakutia thaws in summer only to a depth of a few feet. 
Drainage is therefore only surface drainage. Even the great rivers caimot 
carry off all of the summer thaw, and the surface of the land is covered 
with a maze of small streams and innumerable lakes. The permanent 
frost, however, has a great economic value. The climate over the 
territory as a whole is dry—which may explain w*hy there was never a 
thick shield of ice. The subsoil frost, thawed lightly from the top each 
year, is therefore the reservoir of moisture which supports the vast 
forests of larch and (especially in the southwest) of pine. 

The first known appearance of man in this region dates from 
the second half of the paleolithic period and is therefore later than 
in Europe and more southerly regions in Asia. Not less than four or 
five thousand years ago the neolithic culture began to displace the paleo¬ 
lithic. The human population increased, and spread along the river 
network of Yakutia. The Eskimo culture may be regarded as a survival 
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of the Nc^ Stone Age o£ northern Siberia, as developed alouEr tic Arctic 
coast. 

Tbs culture went through various stages ot development. The 
people hunted large and small game—moose, elk, reindeer, bear, and 
birds—and also fished with harpoons, nets, and hook and line. They 
also made pottery—molded, not needing the potter's wheel. The 
amazing continuity of certain cultural dements is shown by the fict tliat 
there are sites where stone-age hunters made their magic drawings and 



Fig. 1 . Yakutia's pcHition in eastern Siberia, 
the Arctic Occah. 
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where, in the topmost strata of offerings, are found even Soviet coins 
presented to the gods of the wilderness and the wild game by the last 
of the hunters living the old primitive life. 

There u'as trade, even between distant ftgions, as lone ago as 
tlK stone age, and it is therefore a question whether the k5owkdgc 
of metal workmg penetrated among tlie stone users of ancient Yak^a 
by trade, or was brought by a migntting people—perhaps the Yakuts’ 
ancestors, whose penetration into this land began somewhere on the 
^gue edge of recorded history. It has often been assumed that they 
Lved m the tegion ot ^ke Baikal and were displaced northward Z 
part of the la^ dispersal of pecjples resulting from the campiigns and 
conquests of Gimghis Khan. Traditions attributed m this peSod arc 
found all over Asia, simply because unwritten history tends to attach 
itselt to conspicuous names. 

Okladnikov, one of the best contemporary Soviet authontics, 
shows that It 15 probable that tribal movements from the Baikal region 
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into the Lena basin went on from the fifth to the tenth century of the 
Christian Era, and that the jjcople concerned belonged to the Turkic 
group of tribes known from Chinese chronicles and inscriptions in 
runic Turkish to have lived in the Baikal region in those times. His 
conclusions are borne out by the character of the Yakut language and 
by three inscriptions in runic Turkish from the Upf>er Lena region. 
Later migrations undoubtedly resulted in the absorption of a Buryat- 
Mongol element into the Yakut people; the Buryat-Mongols, themselves 
a mixed people, also include a strain derived ftom the ancient Turkish 
tribes of the Baikal region. 

It is indisputable that those of the ancestors of the Yakut people 
who migrated from the south were once owners of sheep and cam^, 
as well as cattle and horses, and that they had practiced agriculture or 
been in close contact with it. Their vocabulary shows this, and we 
know that the andent Turks between Lake Baikal and the Orkhon River 
practiced not merely agriculture but irrigation, in addition to their pas¬ 
toral economy. 

What was important about the migrations which led to the forma¬ 
tion of the Yakut people was that the southern element, though forced 
by the climate to abandon their agriculture, sheep, and camels as they 
moved north, were able to get horses and cattle right up to the Arctic 
Circle and even beyond it. This was enough to change the character 
and history of life in the Far North. 

Success in bringing cattle and horses to the Far North increased 
both the quantity and the dependability of the food supply and therefore 
ft possible for more people to live closer together. The Tungus- 
Evenki and other peoples, into whose ancient domains came the new 
invaders, could keep alive only by living in much smaller groups, and 
moving more frequently and over much longer distances, than the 
owners of cattle and horses. It was therefore the Yakut culture, rather 
than a Yakut people, w'hich invaded the North, and accordingly Tungus- 
Evenki and other groups began to go over to the Yakut culture and be 
absorbed into a comjX)und Yakut people. 

It should, of course, be understood that the cattle and horse culture 
of the Yakuts was *'high" only in comparison with cultures which 
depended on hunting, fishing, and reindeer. Hunger, undernourish¬ 
ment, and actual famine have always haunted the peoples of the Far 
North. The Yakuts had milk and meat, from animai*; which did not 
have to be hunted; and their cattle did not have to be herded over such 
great distances, under condidons of such extreme exposure, as domes- 
dcated reindeer. A large part of the diet of a large part of their people 
consisted of the edible but not highly nourishing inn er bark of trees, 
and most of them lived near the hunger line. They solved the problem 
of life in the Far North only as far as it could be sol^ within the resour¬ 
ces of a prcscicntific people. 

After the Yakuts had been the dominant people of the Asiatic 
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Far North for a numbtr of cci^iiturits there came a new wave of invasion, 
that of the Cossacks^ Their spread into the remotest reaches of Siberia 
was a part not only of Russian history but of modem world historjv 
which burst into activity all over the world at the same time. Yermafc, 
the first great dcspoiler of Siberia, set out in the i jto’s* By 1620 the 
Cossack detachments were masters of the Yenisei basin^ In r6j2 
Beketov, coming from the Yenisei, established the first fort and settle' 
meat of Yakutsk. 

Yakut society, as the Russians found it in the seventeenth century, 
was dominated by chieftains who led small warrior-bands against one 
anothcrt The herding economy was not mobile enough (because 
cattle had to be kept under shelter during the long winter) to permit 
the assembling of large tribes, such as those which appeared &om time 
to rime on the steppes of Asia. The Yakuts had attained that prefeudal 
level of the predatory society at which the strong fight one another 
and rob the poor in irregujar raids, as opportunity arises. 

The ^stem imposed by the Russians came nearer to feudalism 
than the \2kuc system. There are resembbnees between the penetra¬ 
tion of the Siberian yrildetne.ss by the Rusdans and the penetration 
of Canada and the .\merican West by the agents of the Hudson's Bay 
Company and the Ameiican Fur Company; but the difierences are 
greater. The Russian society in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
had only in part adopted tne money economy* The standard method 
of obtaining furs was by simple feudal tribute. Each grown man 
bad to bring In a tribute of so many pelts a yean Tne toions (Yakut 
■"chiefs") were autboriaed to collect this tribute and were made res¬ 
ponsible for its delivery. The tcsult was Eo convert the former leaders 
of w^ar-bands into a regulated feudal "native nobility". 

To a certajn extent Yakut and Russian sodety merged. Yakut 
offidals and merchants beenne a subordinate part of the Russian official 
and merchant classes, while poor Russians merged with poor Yakuts. 
The Yakuts, although concj^uered* had one advantage in forming the 
largest group of people, with a technique for living in the North to 
which even the Russians had to adapt themselves. The children of 
poor Russians living among tbem and learning from them how* to 
hand l e cattle, horses, and reindeer under sub-Arctic oondirions grew ud 
spcalcing Yakut and often last their own language and became comp¬ 
letely Yakutized. Even among merchants and officials Yakut became 
tnc accepted langnage, and even before the Revolution Yakut was 
used to a certain extent in books and newspapers. 

Contact between Russians and Y'akuts was expanded by the criic 
system. Both criimnab and tebgious exiles were sent to the Lena as 
cariy as the seventeenth ceotur}\ True political exile began in the 
cariy nineteenth century with the sentencing to Yakutia in iSzd of 
ten members of the Decembrist movement. The conditions of exile 
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were appdljng^ and, even unacmed protest against them was put down 
by force* as in the infamous ^^Yakut Tragedy" of 1885. 

Yet the amazing thing is that some not only survived* bnt exercised 
over the Yakuts an influence which prejjafed them for future political 
aspirations and freedom. Helped, undoubtedly, hy the fact that the 
Tsarist authorities were as corrupt as they were cmei, the csiJes evaded 
the laws* healed the sick* taught the ignorant* gave the Yakuts the 
benelit of their legal knowledge, and somehow managed to distribute 
books and literature. About a third of them engaged in agriculture; 
and it was an exile w^ho first grew oats and w'heat at Verkhoyansk, the 
"pole of cold”, above the Arctic Grde* Among the Yakuts* who had 
learned to hate and fear Russians* they established such a moral ascend¬ 
ancy that an ‘^offender against the govetmiient"* or exile, came to be 
regarded as rqjrcsendng a higher order of humanity. There is a story 
of an exile who, having in some way ofended a Yakut* wnis rebuked 
by him with the words: “And you call yourself an offender against the 
government 1" 

In time, some of the exiles were allowed to engage In scientific 
work; they founded the Yakutsk Museum and organized a great combified 
scientific exploration of the North, some of the results of which were 
published in English together with the results of thejesup North Pacific 
Expedition* in the early 1900^3. By the 1890^3 Marxists began to 
appear among the exiles* Some of the most famous Bolshevik leaders 
served periods of exile in Yakutia* including Stalin himself, Ordzhoni¬ 
kidze* and Yaroslavsky. Of these the most influential, because of his 
position as head of the Yakutsk Museum, was Yaroslavsky. In a legal 
publication edited by exiles, scientific discussions of the development 
of Yakut Society and the characteristics of Yakut landowncrship 
were carried on; but at the same time Yaroslavsky organized secret* illeg¬ 
al revolutionary traching among Yakut students. From among the 
eager young students there came, eventually, a revolurionary Yakut 
leadership of the Yakut people. 

By the time of the Bolshevik Revolution there existed a strange 
situation up under the curve of the Pobr Gtcle* Here, in a land 
of widespread hunger, political tyranny, peculiarly brutal frontier 
exploitation* and low cultur a l development, working under conditions 
which exposed them to unheralded and arbitrary suppression, but 
nevertheless ivorking, were some of the best minds of the twentieth 
century. ITjemsclvcs rejected* scorned* and persecuted by the master 
race, they yet somehow managed to communicate to Yakuts and other 
subject "natives” hopes and dreams of a revolution that would be 
capable of bringing freedom, education, and the cultural refinements 
of the twenricth centux}' even into the Arctic wastes. 

The society of which they were prisoners was so loose, lethargic, 
and weakened by corruption and endless ajiimosities that it would 
be reasonable to suppose the determined and organized revolutionaries 
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of the North wcfc able to seize power more swiftly and dedsively than 
the revolutionaries in confuiicd and war-exhausted European Russia. 
It must not be forgotten* however, that every variety of poli tical thought 
in Russia was refterted in Yakutia,—liberal, deraocratit, and revolution- 
ary thought among the exiles, and reactionary and militaristic thought 
among the Tsarist otftdals. At the same timf the Yakut people were 
divided; some had pct’i'iLcges to defend as hangers-on and suhordioates 
of the Tsarist officials; others thought they saw the opport uni ty to create 
a kind of tribal independence in which they themselves, as chiefs, 
would set up their own structure of povi'er but would not have to 
concede rights or power to their tribal subjects^ 

The revoludonaiy civil wat was, therefore, as bitter and remorseless 
in Yakutia as in any part of Russia. In addition, communications 
were poor, and civil war to the south cut off the usual supplies of food 
and goods shipped down the Lena. The interests of the Japanese 
General Staff* then bent on seizing all eastern Siberia, ranged fax* 
and Yakutia suffered from a band of counter revolutionaricB organized 
and financed in distant Harbin, with Japanese aid. The future of 
Yakutia was decided by the fact that the Yakut people took the side 
of the Revolution. 

The liistory since 1^24 15 interesting for its difficulties as well 
as for its achievemcxitSH The old Yakut culture, as has already been 
pointed our, had such vitality under the conditions of the Far North that 
not only other peoples of the North but to a marked extent even Russians 
had been to some degree "Yakutized" by contact with it. In many 
cases both the Yakuts and their cattle barely survived* and were almost 
perpetually hungry; but they did survive. The narrow margin of 
sarvi\"al devcIO'ped in the Yakuts, it may be inferred, two marked 
characteristics: a great tenacity and* among the "squirearchygreat 
skill in maintaining ascendancy over their own people, no matter what 
they had to yield to the Russians, 

Since the Yakut toions, or squires* needed an impoverished class 
of rural labor in order to maintain their own relative ascendancy, the 
problems of change cOuJd not be solved except by collectivization; 
and among the Yakuts, as among other Asiatic peoples, resistance to 
change could be organized partly by an appeal to the old Yakut tenacity 
in resisting "Russianizatioii". TTic struggle appears to have been long 
and bitter. CoLLectivization won out only by the slowly established 
proof that formerly poor, backward, and socially helpless people could 
in fact organize and manage their own a^rs through their own elected 
committees, without being beholden to toions. 

As might be expected* the change ptoceeded more slowly in the 
traditional livestock economy of the Yakuts, where the forces of 
resistance to change vrere moat deeply rooted As in other regions, there 
were heavy setbacks through the slaughtering of livestock by thoM who 
either feared coUectivizadon or had an interest in proving that "it 
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wouldn^t work”. The turning point appears tr> have come with a land 
reform in 1919* By 19the Yakuts* with nearly 170*000 head of 
horses and over 4j5,000 head of ts-ttle, had made good the losses of 
livestock and had 9a per cent more horses and 90 per cent more rattle 
than in 1911. 

Greater gains, however* were made in agriculEure, which, for 
the majority of the Yakuts was a new economic activity* because it 
is always easier to accept a new form of social organization along with 
a new and prohtablc economic activity than it is to impose a new struc¬ 
ture on an old activity. Agdciiltxire now includes rye and wheat, in 
addition to the barley cultivated by early Russian settlers; and the 
introduction of tractor stations to work in cooperation with collect¬ 
ives has made possible a rapid expansion of the sown. area. 

Finally* the continued prosperity of mining has begun to develop 
industrial workers among the Yakuts; in 1935* 1*000 of them w^efe 
miners in the Aldan region alone — 3. large £giirc foe a population of 
only 240*000. The j\ldan gold fields are the second most productive 
in the Soviet Union* In addition* coal is worked in two areas along the 
Lena, and other mineral resources include wolfram (/aw^rfrJi)* mDlj-^h- 
dentte* silver* Iceland spar, fluoritCj gypsum* and lead* 

A Soviet writer speaks of transport as tire ''sick place"' in the 
structure of the Yakut Republic; hut* as in out own .iMaska* the sickness 
is not incurable. The war speeded up the development of air routes 
in Yakutia as in Alaska* and Yakutia also lias the advantage of the steadily 
developing Northern Sea Route. Railroads will presumably have 
to await the completion of the Baikal-Amur Magistikl* the "northern 
Trans-Siberian"* completion of which appears to have been delayed by 
the war. Only when it has been completed can feeder lines be built up 
into Yakutia. 

Among the Yakuts of today 57 per cent are literate {1935 figures)* 
as Compared with only 2 per cent before the Revolution—a remarkable 
achievement* in view of the isolation of many outlying groups and the 
dilfiailty of bnnglng either the schools to the people or the people to 
the schools. Thirteen newspapers arc printed in the Rqjublic* eight 
of them in Yakut. Between 195a and 1935 the books published included 
480 titles—349 in Yakut* There Is a rcucarch institute for language and 
culture* a training school tor teachers* and a national system of pdmaiy 
and middle schools. 

With these advantages, Yakutia undoubtedly stands ’wcM up 
in front in the development of the sub-Arctic and Arctic as a whole: 
before modern history began, the Yakuts were in the forefront of the 
Northern peoples, and at the present time they are rapidly learning 
to develop the North by a combination of traditional skrlLs and modem 
techniques. 

That this is the right approach is beyond question. The Far 
North can never be truly a part of modern civilization if it is only invaded 
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or, 35 it were, raided by tcmsicnt representatives of modern technology^ 
To integrate the Far North with the rest of the civilized world, technology 
most acclimatize itself there; this it can never do satisfactorily unless 
the peoples of the Far North are enabled to make themselves at home 
m the realms of science and technology. Much that has been acconi’ 
plished in the Soviet Far North, and especially in Yakutia, should be 
studied and applied in the Far North of North America. 

This article is dcawa chiefly from the Ibllowing saurcu: 

$. A. Tokarev, OiberJk Ijiorii YaJkat-ikfffv Naroda (^'Sketch of the History of the 
Yakut People*') (Moscow, 1940)^ 

A. P. Okladnikov, Put Yakuiii (“HistorUsi Path of the Pen- 

pkfi of Yakiitk**) (Yakutsk, I943 )h 

Rahheji^ SvKtskcya B^tsikhptdiya^ Vol. 6j (Moscow, 1931), articles od Y^akutb. 
Both Tokares’ and Okladnikov give numerous references to prt rrnt y and secondary 
source material. In addidox], see: 

Michobi Mikhailov, HjTrtd q/v 4 HattdkoeJk aj flu transLared 

ftoin (he Russian by Nathalie Rothstecn (New York, 1939).. 

For hihliogniphy, iet: 

Robert J. iCeroer, l>larfLvaji(rtt yixia: j 4 Stlttitd RlhUog^iiphjt^ ^ vols. (Berkeley, 
Cdif*, 1939}* 

Fraok Lotimer, Ttt Popslafhn of tin Sofuf Union: Hijfoiy nnd Prospfcfi (League 
of Nations Publication) (New York, 

The National Geographic Society, Washiogion, DX., publishod a onp of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Dec,, 1944. 
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THE FRONTIER IN HISTORY * 


A frontier is created wEen a community occupies a temtor}'. Prom 
then on the frontier is changed and shaped by the acUYity and growth 
of the community, or by the impact on it of another community. His¬ 
tory being composed of records of growth, It is the changing of frontiers 
by the social growth of communities that is of primary impomnee for 
the historian. 

The community whose frontier is to be studied may be a primitiirc 
band, a tribe, a nation, or a cluster of nations or states recognimbic 
as a Culture or civilisation. Frontiers may be ciasstlied in many diderent 
ways, but there are two kinds that are of special interest in historj-. On 
the one hand there is the frontier between tw'o communities that are 
of the same kind; on the other hand the frontier between difierent kinds 
of community. When, in the process of growth, two communities of the 
same kind are amalgamated, whether it he by corw^uefit or by agreement, 
the change is primarily one of magniftide and only secondarily one of 
quality. The new tmit is larger but still of tlie same kind, etcept to 
the extent that problems of magnitude may subsequently and secondarily 
contribute to changes in social and administrarive institutions. 

The case is not so simple when a community of one kind takes 
over—usually by conquest—a community differing from it in kind. 
If there is a great difletence in sodoi vigor and institutional strength 
the weaker community may be siinply subsumed by the stronger; 
but if the difference in kind is great, while the difference in streng^ is 
not so great, the result will be a new community not only larger in 
numbers and occupying a greater tcrritor)% hut diffciing in quality 
from both of the commuoities by w'liose amalgamation it was created. 
In this connection it is well to note also that when an C3p^anding commu¬ 
nity, in taking over new territory, expels the old occupants (or some of 
them), instead of incorporating them into its owm febric, those who 
retreat may become, m the new territory into which they spread, a new 
kind of society. There is much of this kind of change in firontier 
history, of which mention will be imde again below. 

There is need here to touch only lightly and in passing on the 
various physical kinds of hronrier* It is at least necessary to mention, 
however, that the linear frontier as it is conventionally indicated on a 
map always proves, when studied on the ground, to be a zone rather 

* A papkcr presemed to the Truth IntrnruriotiJil Congress of the Historica l 
Sdenres in Rome in September 19;]:, and primed in the RjcAz^;^' X Ctutgrim 
di Stititz* Stanebe (Fircnic, t9j6J. 
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than a linCi A fronder line separates two jirrisdictions; but whether the 
two conuntmlties that are set apart ftoiii cadi Other in this way arc 
similar in a general way like Fiance and Itaiy^ or notably dlssimilai 
like India and Tibet* the maximtirn of diflerence is to be sought neat 
the center of gravity of each cotmtiy and not at the frontier where they 
meet. A frontlet population is marginal. Where—to take a common¬ 
place example—2. ficonder is emphasized by tariffs on goods exported 
and imported, it is notmal for many people in both frontier popnladons 
to engage in smuggling. A frontier dweller’s political loyalty to liis 
own countT)’ may in this way be emphatically modified by his econo¬ 
mic self-interest in illegal dealings with tiie foreigners across ilie border. 
Moreover while the motive is economic the activlttcs cannot be limited 
to the economic. They inevitably set up theif owm nexus of social 
contact and joint Interest Men of both border populations, working 
together in this way, become a ‘^'we” group to whom others of their own 
nationality, and especially the authorities, are^^they'’. To this extent it Is 
often possible to desedbe the border popuktions on both sides of a 
frontier, taken together, as a joint community tliar is functionally recog¬ 
nizable though not institutionally dchnccL It is not surprising that the 
ambivalent loj-alties of frontier peoples are often conspicutius and 
historically important. 

In the early spread of a community a river may easily serve as a 
stop line that later becomes a political frontier* Later, with the maturing 
of the societies on the two Bides of the river what was once a line of 
cleavage may become a cha n nel of transportation drawing to itself 
economic activities from both of its banks, and this in turn may cause 
a chronic maladjustment between two societies whose poHtical indepen¬ 
dence holds them apart from each other although their economic 
Interests tend to merge Into each other. In Europe the Rhine has 
a history of this kind* In Asia the Amur, until about a century 
ago, could almost he called a Rhine without a history. It was 
a majestic stream dividing puny tribes in an immense but thinly 
peopled land* Cross-river movement was unimportant and traffic up 
and down the stream negligible^ but with the Chinese multiplying in 
Manchuria and. the Russians in Siberia, with steam trafEc on the river, 
railways converging on it and paralleling it, and industrial exploitation 
of natural resources beginning to proliferate, the Amur has entered on a 
cpijte different chapter of political and economic history* 

For a primidve coniraunity the crest of a great mountain range 
may make an even more convenient stop-line than a great river; but 
history also modifies the slgniEcanee of mountain frontiers. The 
Catalonian is a Spaniard; but he also has ties with the population across 
the Pyrenees in French territory that he does not have with other 
Spaniards, because his everyday speech 13 mote closely related to the 
/(Bvgwf i V than it is to Spanish. The Alps, as ** natural frouriers, had 
one degree of significance for primitive man; another when European 
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mail had progressed to the enginectiog of roads; another when a.a 
indiistnalized sodetj'' was able to drive miltoad tuimels under the 
mountaifis; another when the inteiml combxistioii engine made the tno- 
torable road profitable; and still another when it became possible to 
fly right over the moimtains* In Asia and other parts of the v/orld 
where indnstrialisni did not evolve locally but penetrated at a late 
date, the iilstor}' of transportation is not infrequendy dramatically 
reversed; there arc not a lew regions where the airplane has been seen 
before the motor car and the motor car before the railroad train. There 
arc frontiers where technology lias moved faster than polidcal history* 
On rhpir mountainous inland tronders which can now be flown over, 
and which fare toward Russia, which has an advanced airplane manu' 
facturing technology, and toward China which probably soon will 
have one* India and Pakistan, where the technology of dight is not well 
developed, conffont problems not inhetited £com the years ot British 
rule* 

The changing signLficance, for changing societies, of an unchanging 
physical configuradon which may at one time be a frontier, at another 
time a fconder of diflcrent signllicance (as when an old external frondec 
becomes an internal demarcation within an enlarged community), 
and at anotlier time no frontier at all (as in. the case of the western 
ffonder of expansion of European man across the North jVmciicm 
continent), leads to the axiomadc statement that ffonders are of social, 
not geographic origin. Only after the concept of a frontier exists can 
it be actaclicd by the community that has conceived it to a geographicit 
configuradon. The consciousness of bdouging to a group, a group 
that includes certain people and excludes others, must precede the COU’ 
sdous claim for chat group of the right to live or move about within 
a patricular rerdtory; and it is probable that at the level of, say, the 
Australian aborigine the concept of the region or habitat is clearer 
than any concept of a sharply defined edge or &onder of the region* 
'fhe region Is a body that does not have an edge, but shades off into 
a margin of uncertainty, a no-man's-land where other bands or commu¬ 
nities may be encountered. Under such conditions even a wcll-dcfined 
range of hills may be thought of not so much as the frontier but 
rather as " the landmark beyond which, at an uncertain depth, varying 
from season to season, we arc likely to encounter those other people 
with whom, if we run across them, we may perhaps fight, perhaps tmdr 

Tmlv primitive sodedes are undifferentiated^'. They eat anything 
diey can pluck or pick up (fruits, harries, seeds of seed-beating grasses, 
nuts); anji:hing that tliey can dig up (roots); anything that thq? oin mtdi 
or kill (animals, birds, tish, reptiles, insects)* Evolution from this level 
is by various kinds of specialization. Under the strong influence 
of Darwinian thinking in the nineteenth century it used to be assumed 
that there was a straight Iloe of evolution thcough successive stages 
followed by all societies. The postulated series was hunter-shepherd- 
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&cmer-arban man; but the evidence does not support cither the simpH- 
city or the universality of simh a succession. The Eskimo society, 
for example, vulgarly described as pdmitivc ", vinis in fact highly 
specialized. True pastoral nomadism, for example, is not very early 
but rather late, and was probably the result of the confluence of groups 
who had previously been mainly hunters, and had moved out from 
forest into grasslands, and groups who, at the edge of the grasslands, 
had detached themselves from fanning communities. ^ 

For an extremely regular, strongly pattemed record of the processes 
of specialisation and their conset^uences in the shaping of ftontiers 
the historji' of Chim may be taken as a standard—an experimental, 
not an absolute standard^—for estimating relative frontier values in the 
history of other societies and other parts of the world. In the geaerd 
area of the Qiinese culture, as in the general area of each of the great 
cultures of the Old World, we find indicadons from which a truly 
primordial undiflerendated society may be inferred, followed by the 
archaeological record of a New Stone Age and the beginnings of agri¬ 
culture. Comparison of the record in China and elsewhere suggests a 
number of generalizations* 

i) Early " special ization " is far from being the same thing as 
exclusive or nearly exclusive concentration on one activity, such as 
agriculture. While some commiinidcs began to depend more in quan^ 
rity, and mote regularly on tbdt farming, others continued to tdy more 
on hunting and gathering. 

a) Through this kind of early, Eentarive specialization we can 
visualize the formation of two diverging types out of what had originally 
been a uniform society. These we may r^fl^ for convemcnce, "^progres¬ 
sive " (agriculture becoming primar)^, hunting and gathering becoming 
secondary), and " backward " (hunting and gathering remaining pri¬ 
mary, agriculture remaining secondary', in some c.ases not advancing 
beyond a desultory stage)* 

5) Out of this process we may further postulate the emergence 
of two kinds of frontier, between similar groups and between dissimilar 
groups. 

4) In this process there was undoubfedly selective migration. 
The increasingly specialized groups sought out the kind of terrain 
that they had learned how to exploit, while the less evolved, more gene- 
ralizcd groups remained in the kind of terrain where they knew how to 
live by hunting and gathering* * Certainly by about the sixth century B. C. 

» For a review of the rcmqikably diverse culturvl opsins of a Jueppe paitoivJ 
society, ASSDCurcd with divcisity uf physical type fndiatLng recruttinent frocn scvciai 
pcopln, bawd prindpalty cia the Pniytyk finds in the Siberian AJmi, im S. I. Rudttnko 
Ku/tura gorno^ AUajs p rkS/fJ^nt t-rrisya (4%ioscou-Lemiifinid, 1553). The 

dates range from possibly the eighth cetttury B. C. dtium to the last century B. C. 

^ A mcKJem «aampli! of this ^eutopotrciphbm'’ is vividly described by Rict- 
thofen in hb accoimt of the edge of the Inner Mongolian pLneaij in the 1870‘s. 
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according to the ancient Ciunese accountB of clashes ’with the ** barbar¬ 
ians ", the Chinese were in the plains and major ’vailcys, the barbarians 
in hilly country with smaller valleys. This was set'erai centuries before 
the Chinese had spread up to the steppe margins of North China* 
The ba-rbidans were probably " backward " congeners of the true 
Chiacsc. They were certainly not yet pastoral nomads. In at least one 
account they are described as fighting on foot, ’while the Chinese fought 
in chariots, ^ 

5) The domestication of animals was a tajigendal specialization. 
The reindeer (touching only the most distant nothern peripheiy of the 
Chinese culture-area but importanc in the hlstorj^ of nomadism) was 
domesticated by forest hunters. Cattle and sheep u'erc domesticated by 
sedentary comtntmiilcs. The ass was domesticated (Mesopotamian, 
Iranian region. North jVfrica) before the horse* The carriers of the 
use of the horse, esped ally the use of cavalry In w^ar instead of the chariot, 
were people ’w^ho spoke an Indo-European language, and only with the 
use of the horse in combination with the herding of cattle and sheep 
did the development of the fuU. complex of true pastoral nomadism 
become possible. It is not clearly identifiable in Chinese history until 
aa late as the fourth century B* C, but ’was earlier In Central Asia and the 
South Russian steppes. 

6 ) Very early in the differentiation of specLtlized societies it becomes 
important to take note of an economic scale, ranging from estensh^lty 

before the eeanomica of irarispartaLiGU bad beeu iiivoliiunmaed by railway-buildmg. 
The frontiers between types of soil, bctweco farming and herding, and berft-eeu 
Chinese and Mongols coincided cMctly. The Chinese spread up to and along the 
edge of the pLaicait only wberr "paicbics of are tcattereid fiom the bottom of 

the ra vines to the top of the ridges. It is surpilsiDg, after having crossed over several 
of them, to sec, on arriving on the summit of the last, suddenly a vast, grassy plaiu 
with undulating surface spread cm at a level with it. On the boundary stands the 
last Chinese village^ then follows the ^Tsautr (= ^grassTand') with Mongol tents/’ 
He describes the geology of the grassland as follows: "On the voLtanic plateau, the 
water collects, in general, in shallow basins* from which it evaporntes. AlIproductH 
of decomposition ate therefore deposited in valleys and basins wtthia the area of the 
plateau, (with no drainage to the sea], and, notwithstanding a cold and dry climate, 
give otigm TO that rich growth of herbal vegetation which is the essence for the exist¬ 
ence and GKCupiatiun of the Mongol." He describes the ’’very marked” cDnrrast 
in descending from the plateau to the znne Ehcn being colonized by Chinese: "After 
having seen, for days, nothirtg but grassland, with here and there an isolated Mongol 
camp.., one arrJrei quite unexpectedly.*, at the edge of the plateau, and overlooks the 
large Eat basin of Tungnlukivan. It teems with scattered vUligcs... Although 
ajniatcd only ajo feet lower than the edge of the platcan, it is drained to the sen, and 
its bottom is granite. The Chrnese settlers... have aiace a few years advanced to this 
valley from below, btioging with them their domcitic habiis, their industry, their 
implements of agricultute, and their commcrciaJi spirit/^ Baron ’Von Richthofen’'^ 
luUtFj Ito the Shanghai Geneial Chamber of Comcncice], ind, cd. (Shanghai, 19^;. 
Peking reprint of 1914), pp. itg-izn. 

’ This analysis is acitepEed by J. J. L, Duyvendak in bis Ut Cbittist moat 
(his address as Kectt^r ^'lagniHeiis of the University of Leideri, [9J3), witb citations 
of my /lew A-stan fmtitim ajCbttia (New York, 1951*5+ pp. 548 and 3^-1. 
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to intcnsivity, which is of primary significance in the classification of 
different kinds of frontier. 

a) In a truly primitive economy there is a maximum o£ extensivity. 
Social imits measurable in tens of people must range over territorial 
units of tens or even hundreds of square miles; otherwise the game 
and other natural food resources will be quickly exhausted. * When 
the social units arc so small and also so widely scattered, even the ^'tribe ” 
must remain a relatively loose concept. 

b) Pastoral nomadism is less extensive. The territory must still 
be wide, but the social units can be larger and, having a fiacility of 
movement that permits concentration, when needed, as well as dispersion, 
the tribal organization can be very much stronger. 

c) Rainfall agriculture is notably extensive as compared with inten¬ 
sive, irrigated agriculture, but much more intensive than pastoralism. 
It can support villages and even towns whose inhabitants, producing no 
food themselves, live on the stxrplus produced by the farming p>art 
of the community. 

d) Irrigated agriculture is the most intensive pre-industrial economy. 
The food-producing units arc measurable in acres—sometimes less 
than one acre for a food-producing family—and the urban-rural complex 
can be very highly developed, with cities of over 100,000 population. 

By applying these generalizations the social history of China can be 
swiftly reviewed. The core of what later came to be China was in the 
loess country of the middle Yellow River. This actual core has long 
since become highly developed; but when flying over parts of the prov¬ 
inces of Ninghsia, Kansu, and Sinkiang a vivid impression can be 
gained of what primitive Chinese agriculture was like. Miles apart 
from the major oases of this area, where pockets of soft soil can be 
found in combination with small streams or even a little spring, minia¬ 
ture oases can be seen that are occupied by only three or four families 
or perhaps a smglc family. When an outlying oasis of this kind is 
visited, there are usually no ploughs to be found. The mattock and the 
spade are the primary fanning tools; but with them small irrigation 
ditches can be dug, and this was probably done with stone tools even 
before the use of metal. The men often spend part of their time hunting 
and trapping. 

In the loess core of ancient China (soft, easily worked soil; no stones; 
a climate in which a number of crops could be grown; enough uncer¬ 
tainty of rainfall to make irrigation spectacularly rewarding) there 
was developed from such minute nuclei as those I have described, now 
to be found only in fringing areas, a complex of farming practices and 
social organization that became capable of taking over larger and larger 
cultivable areas and of assimilating to itself other emergent agricul¬ 
tural types that were not originally identical with it. 

* In nottfactn North America the wild turkey requires, for sunrivtd of the spe¬ 
cies, a range of about 1, 200 acres per bird. New York Timtt, 6 Nov. 1954. p. ti, coL 4. 
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Growing success made this increasingly recognizable ** Chinese ” 
complex more selective in spreading first into those geographical 
areas that it could taJee over without changing the trend of development 
of its increasingly well defined combination of technical practices and 
social organization As it spread, it drove out of the most-wanted land 
or conquered and absorbed the tribes tliat it encountered. Only at 
a later time, when there began to be a shortage of optimum land, were 
the "Chinesepractices—by now more strongly developed, resourceful, 
and cap>ablc of raising the productivity of poorer land to a level formely 
possible only on the best land—applied to taking over the territory 
of the "backward" groups scattered through the blocks of hilly land, 
marsh, jungle or forest in the same vast continental cxf>anse as the 
Chinese themselves. These groups that had lagged behind in the 
culture that was once that of the people who had now become "the 
Chinese” were increasingly assigned now to the hostile category of 
"the barbarians"; but they were "inner" barbarians, of the same 
matrix as the Chinese. Only at a still later stage did those of them who 
were extruded to the stepp>e fringe of the Chinese landscape detach them¬ 
selves from the old matrix and become one of the components of the 
pastoral nomad society of the stepp>es, the "outer” barbarians. 

The consequence of the bias to which the further evolution of 
the Chinese was now committed was the creation of two different 
kinds of frontier. 

Southward to the Yangtze and beyond they invaded or infiltrated 
a terrain that was already becoming agricultural. To some extent 
this area was already being affected by higher cultures from the Indo- 
Burmese direction; but the Chinese prevailed. They first took the 
bigger plains and N-aUcys. Where there was enough hilly and moun¬ 
tainous terrain the old tribes largely remained in the same country 
as the Chinese, but at higher altitudes. In Southwest China the low- 
altitude people arc in fact an amalgam of incoming Chinese and the 
pre-Chinese peoples; and this kind of stratification extends far beyond 
China itself into the Indochinese peninsula, Thailand, and Burma, 
with the infiucnces of the ancient high civilizations of China and India 
reaching far out over the lower levels where concentrated agriculture 
and big dries arc to be found, but not up into the higher altitudes. * 

On the middle slopes in Southwest China there is a more primitive 
agriculture practiced by tribes that have not yet been gathered into the 
Chinese amalgam, with survi\'als of hunting and gathering economies 
at still higher altitudes. There are imf>ortant sodal consequences when 
weaker peoples retreat in this manner before the advance of a stronger 
culture. They arc worth a chapter of their ovm in social history and in 

* Tibet Is more an apparent than a real exception. The culture at a whole is 
uo-lodun and in religion the Tibetans have thoroughly transformed Indian Bud¬ 
dhism. 
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clic study of fronders* In such retreats the retreating people lose, 
but their chiefs gain; the tribal stnicturc is tightened up and the authority 
of the chiefs is enhanced. A man who would have been no more than 
a petry yiUflge headman if he had stayed behind with a few of his people 
to be overflowed by the incoming Chinese may, by organmagthe retreat 
and taking command of rearg uar d actions against the Chinese become a 
real chief, with a degree of authority not previously known within the 
retreating community^ 

The new character of authority seems to be direedy related to the 
function of the chief as representative of his tribe, recognized by the 
Chinese iu order to provide institutions and conventions for the coexis¬ 
tence of the Chinese community and the tribal communities. The 
tact that the Chinese make him their go-berween reinforces the power 
of the chief over his own people. In this way the hereditary principle 
is strengthened and a family of chiefs may come to have a vested interest 
iu pcrpeiuating the subordination of the people as a whole, in order to 
sustain its own authority. A status of diis kind is quite eorapadblc 
with occasional leadership of tribal insurrections against the dominant 
people. Frontier phenomena of this kind are probably one of the 
origins of feudalism. They are notable in the history of Tibet and it 
would be interesdng to compare them with frontier history elsewhere; 
for instance, the history oF the Highland clans of Scotland, 

On the south, then, the Q-iiness frontier had an Indefinite horizon 
of potendal further «ipansion and an altitudinal stratification of remnEint 
tribes. 

On the north, the social commitment of tlie Cliitiese to a specialized 
complex of agriculcLiral ptaedees and administrative organization 
created a diffetent kind of frontier. 

The rise in hdght from North China to the Hilongolian plateau 
defines a critical watershed. South of it the streams are perennial 
and flow to the Yellow River or the sea. Irrigated agriculture can be 
practiced and there is also a margin of Jess intensive rainfall agriculture. 
North of it the annual rainfall is both less and more irregular and the 
streams arc small, flow inland, and die away. In a schematic way three 
zones may be disringuished though lootliy they are sometimes mixed 
up by such variations as height, or salinity, or sand. The southern 
half of the province of Jehol (with streams flowing toward the sea) 
is for example an ancient zone of nomadic and Qiincse interpenetration, 
with alternating dominance of the one or the other. 

First there is a zone in which the farmer must give up irrigation 
and take his chances with the rainfiill; the hazard is not so much the 
low average rainfall as the seasonal irregularity of the rain. The farmer 
must be content with a much lower yield per acre, which in turn means 
larger holdings, which again means more widely dispersed settlement. 
North of this there is a zone in which a mixed economy is much safer 
than reliance on cultivation done; if enough of the land is reserved for 
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livestock there will usuiUy be enougb tala lor the pasture when there is 
not enough for a grain crop. FinaLy there is a zone where herding is 
the only fationai economy; though even here there are parches where 
a desnltory agriculture is practiced—but on such a minor scale that if 
the crop luaLures it is a gain, while if it faib no serious harm is done, 

Witen the Chinese in thdr northward spread began to approach 
this Mongolian terrain on a broad fronts in about the tourth century 
B. C., they were driving before them various backward” communities 
or groups whom they had for centuries regarded as “barbarians” 
but who were not yet true steppe nomads. If the Chinese had gone 
on into the zone where irngated farming must be abandoned they 
w'ould have had to reverse their set trend of evolution toward becoming 
a more and mote closely settled rural-urban people; they would have 
had to devolve in the direction of becoming a more dispersed society 
with a more extensive economy. Their institutions w^ere too strong to 
permit such a change, and they tried to set a limit to their own expansion. 
The i:one in w'hich they tried to stop became the line of the Great Wall— 
which in reality is a lacme rather than a line, because in various periods 
there were both oudying "tt'aHed fortifications and internal supplement¬ 
ary defenses. The "barbariitns" whom the Qunese cJcpelled as the^^ 
advanced (and many Chinese who in later times detached themselves 
from the frontier edge of the Chinese society) went on into the steppe 
and were recruited into the true pastoral nomadic society,, other compo¬ 
nents ot which were communities that had emerged into the steppe 
from die forests of Siberia and Manchuria, or from the fringes of the 
oases of Turkistan. 

Thus on the south and the north the Qiine&e created two contrast¬ 
ing fconders. The geographer can describe these fronriers according 
to their differences of latitude, terrain, climate, vegetation, and animal 
life- From the point of view of sociology and the evolution of institu¬ 
tions diey can be described in terms of the altcmarive processes through 
which a sodety cither continues a trend of development on which it is 
already launched, intensifying and sophisticating its characteristics 
but not changing them in kind, or diverges to a ttend that will result 
in creating a different kind of society. 

In these terms the southern frontier of the Chinese culture can be 
called dynamic, the northern frontier static. It is true that the northern 
frontier could not in fact be msde pcnmnently static, it was crossed by 
alternating barbarian incursions and Chinese outward thrusts attempting 
to subdue or disciphne the barbarians; but nothing could be more 
static in conception than the Great Wall- We may rightly speak there¬ 
fore of a frontier of inclusion on the south and a frontier ot exclusion 
on the north. 

Within these frontiers China, as the homeland of a major civiliza¬ 
tion, evolved a compartmented or cellubr structure of its own—an 
indcfuiitc multiplication of standardized umts. Of these the smallest 
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WAS tiic~villAge. Its fields were giouped aroimd it and the fitrmcr 
walked out to his work; the isolated farmstead existed, but tt'as not 
typical. Except in regions producing specialized commodities like 
silk, village han dicraft produced only a vert' small surplus to go into 
trade beyond the village. 

Larger la size NVAS the distcict town* the ceater of a cluster of such 
villages. Here there was more handicraft production, more trade, 
and also a non-producing administratiYe staff and, where necessary, 
a gartison. 

Sdll larger v'as the regional cicy, the she of the region being deter¬ 
mined by the balance between facility of transportation, especially 
where rivers and canals could be used, and difficulty of transportation 
where tlie crossing of mountains sharply increased the cost of moving 
food and other commodities in bulk. Generally speaking the adminis- 
trati\x province tended to coincide with a geographical region, so 
chat the regional city was also a provincial capital; though some regions 
were so rich that they could support more than one large city. 

hlost important of all was the national capital. Given the struc¬ 
ture of China as a whole, the naduna] capital was of course also the center 
of gra^rity of a regi on. This metropolitan region was, in different periods 
of history, cither the most important economic region, the critical 
strategic region, o£ both. * 

In this repetitive structure of comparable units it is important 
to note the topograpliical coinddtnce of urban centers and centers of 
gravity of rural production. In an industrial cirdlization we take it 
for granted that areas of maximum rural production may lie far from 
urban centers of consumption - In Quna, the areas of most interLsive 
cultivation lay in concentric rings around the towns and cities. This 
was not only because of the need of the dries for food, hut because of 
the feal output of the cities. The shorter the distance to which 
this manure had to he transported from inside the dty to a field 
outside the city wall, the cheaper the cost of fertilization; and conversely, 
the shorter the distance from which food had to be tranipoitcd into 
the dty, the cheaper its cost. It is for these reasons that a Chinese 
wailed dry, looked at from the air, is seen to be surrounded not by a 
ring of residential suburbs, like an industrial dty, but by concentric 
drclcs of dark green (right up against the dtj' walls) and Hghtec and 
lighter gtecu, marking with economic precision the cost of transporting 
fertilizer from the dty. ^ 

This close reciprocity of the urban and the rural helps to explain 
the old regioiud China. There were in fact only approximations toward 
a joAtional nurket, in such commodities as merals (especially Iron), 

* Ttiw subject 13 the tbccnc of tbc ToJuabk pbniscT study by Chi Ch^ao-Ting, 
JCrip tanKmit artaj in CAi/ujt Aiifnrj fLondcitt, i9}Q. 

» Vividly duedbed by Jtunc! Thoip, ef /i/ jsi/j of Clind fNuikiac, 
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silk, ind tea; sjlLl wis on the whole a re^^ional rather than a national com- 
modity, tliough sometiiTic$ it was carried to great distances. Tlie village 
had a small sutplus to contribute to the district town; the regional 
city had a larger surplus, collected from its cluster of district towns* 
Only small surpluses overflowed into national trade* The most juipot' 
tant market was the regional market* To the extent that a national 
market existed, it depended on the ability to transport goods that were 
high in value compared to their hulk and weight; it was therefore more 
a market of luxuries than of necessaries. In the economics of transpor¬ 
tation the cost of food was of paramount importance. In a pre-indus¬ 
trial dviliration, w^hen food has to be transported either by gtain- 
consuming human porters or by gratn-cousuming draught-animals 
the margin of profit is eaten up within approximately loo miles—the 
more or the less depending on whether the tecrain is flat or mountainous. 
Keally cheap transportation of food in bulk is possible only by river, 
canal, or sea; and this is why the Nile and the Mediterranean, the Tigris 
and Euphrates, the Indus and the Ganges, the Yellow' River and the 
Yangtze (and the ancillary canals in all of these regions) played So 
important a part in the history of the great civilirations of the Old 
World. 

In Qiina as in the other great pre-industrial civiliaarions the most 
effective way of increasing food production was to apply more human 
labor to the land io order to cultiratc it more inteusively; hut since the 
food-producers were also food-consumers, coercion had to be used 
in order to make them surrender enough food to maintain the great 
cities, leading often to the cruel parados of chronic undernourishment 
among farmers. Slavery was one method of coercion; but in China 
the most important methods were shate-efopping and the corvee. 
Share-cropping is a system tliat forces food-producers to bid against 
each other in oflering the landlord a sliare of the crop (often joper cent 
and sometimes as much as 70 per cent) in exclisnge for permission to 
cultivate the land. The corvee is forced labor contributed to the 
district, the province, or the state for digging canals, throwing up 
ernbarikments, or building roads; and both forms of coercion added 
emphasis to the regional compartmentation of China’’s economy. “ 


■ It is a tenet of Alainisiii as ciponnded in the Soviet Umon that slavery Is 1 
'^madc of produedoo” that must tre discovered at the proper period in the histoty 
rtf every qultar?. The doictmatic applkation of this piinciplfi can lead to the wddng 
of bad hisrory. Thus S. Y. K-isdev, Dreifr^s^a Srtrri {Moscow, 

p. JQJr'—^ valimblc boot, though open to criddsm in dewii-—in a scctkjn introduc¬ 
tory to the diBcus.slrtn of the reEations between the Hslungnu and the Han dymstj’ 
in China (a period of eardiml iroportance for the smdy of frontier history), states that 
in the earlier Hud dynasty slavery la CMiiai had ^'pcactratcd down ctcd to petty 
cconomk: tmits {jHiikIt In support, he cites the Lcadiog Ametican 

authority, C. Mutia Wilbur, Slarei^ in CMru tbt ftfrtntr Usm 106 B. C. - 

yd. D. IJ. in FitM Afarrtrag' fl/ Nsisr^Hifiarj, SfritJ, (Chicago, 194J). 

p. 106. But icfctcncc to the dted page ihows that there is nothing there, noi indeed 
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By applying the fnregoLtig criteria it is possible to state a sort of 
equation that is helpfiil in analysing not only the regional stfucrure of 
China but the structure of its frontiers. The terms of this equation 
are the geographical range of ; 

d') Uniheation by military action, 

h) Centralization under uniform dvU administration. 

c) Hconcuruc integration. 

Of these terms it can be said that, under conditions prevailing not 
only in China but over the ta/IioIc of the Old World prior to the Great 
Navigations tliat opened up the oceans at the end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury; 

d) The radius of military action was greater than that of civil 
administration. An inner radius reached over territories tliat could, 
after conquest, he added to the state, and an outer radius reached into 
territories that could be invaded, with profit in plunder or tribute, or 
for the purpose of breaking up barbarian concentrations dangerous to 
the state, but that could not be permanently armcxcd. 

b) Civil administration tended to be stronger regionally than 
nationally. The solidity of the state was closely associated with the 
fact that similar administrations dupHcatcd each other In region after 
region. In the cyclical history of the rise and fall of dynasties, even in 
periods of chaos at the fall of a dynasty, there would be regions that main¬ 
tained fbdr stability wliile the empire fell apart; and it was from these 
regions that it was possible to *^grow back" once more to a unified state, 
f) Economic integration had the shortest range. It was a function 
of the ability to transport bulk goods (especially food) at a profit. For 
many cenlnnes, and not only in China, rids meant that where transport¬ 
ation by w^tcr was available within an empire^ linking several regions 
to each other, the empire that could be built was larger and more stable 

Ittywhcrt die, ta support Kiulev^i seitcmcnt. On the cootary, on p, 177 WilW 
states that the Ogurcs tvaJlablc for calculitign, though ^'neither Kientifie nor satindJy 
htstotic,,,. yet.,, portray in a sbadowy ■way the proportion of the totiil population 
that was cnslaTcd. It may have been under i per ctnL'* On p. Z41 he atabet that 
Chinese slavery stioT(i~s nmrkcd truncation m entapariaon with Gi^coc... and espe¬ 
cially if] eoTuparisoTi with Roman slavety m the period contvniponry with the For¬ 
mer Han dyniaty when anatogrea between the two civilizations in other rcspocta 
abound". Peking to account for the difference Wilbur, suggests, pp. 24^6, that 
the difference between corvic and slavery may he one of “eultural aelertion". My 
own tentative conclusion » close to Wilbur's. To attempt to ejrtahlish absolutely 
idcnttCiil sncccss-ive stages in. the social history of all cnltnres may involve cjkcmivc 
rigidly of thinking. We are likely to fmd, in a number of cases. Etagca dun arc 
fnnedomlly cqnivalcnt without being imtitnlionally identical. I am inclEncd to 
think that intcnsivity of agricalrure may be the key to the diffetemo: between fieJd- 
ilavcty and tenant farming of the Chinese kind. By mete ownership of bigh-pro^ 
d^ing irrigated land a landlord can make pcisanCs bid against each other to become 
his tenants and theieafter, in ordet to deliver the agreed quota of grain, fot^ tbtni-- 
selves to an intensivity of labor that it would be difficult for an ovetsecr to citcact 
from gangs of deld-^vci. 
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than where transportation depended in the mam on carts, pack animals, 
or hurnan porters* 

YCliere a political frontier is also a frontier between different econo¬ 
mic systeins the importance of differences in the range of economic 
integration can hardly be exaggerated. On the south, the Qiinese 
wece able to keep adding new regional "compartments" to their realm 
because even though, at each step in distance, a new compartment 
contributed less and less to the feeble national market, it was at least 
within itself economically and administratively uniform with the other 
regions of the state* 

On the north it was different. The farthest outlying Qiinese farms 
had two markets: In China and among the barbarians. If they took 
their gram to the south they had to pass through far mlan d. There 
was no grating on the way* The transport animals had to be quartered 
at inns overnight, and forage had to be bought for them. Tliece was 
no profit unless the market was within too rniles or so* though an 
extra distance could he travelled if die grain were turned into alcohol 
at an outlj-ing distillery. (Hence the very great increase in Chinese 
coloniaing penetration of Mongolia under the stimulus of railway 
building; the nearest market was no longer the nearest town, but the 
nearest railway stadon). 

The barbarian market had a much greater geographicalinagnitude. 
Grain loaded on camels, w^ho grazed at each march on the open steppe, 
without inn-charges, could be carried as far as fioo miles at a profit* 
Trade of this kind built up mutual Interests between barbarians and 
frontier Chinese. It goes fax to explain why frontier Chinese often 
(especially in times of political disorder and a poor market in China) 
attached themselves quite readily to barbarian rulers. ® 

• Transfer cif Iqxyalty was not conimed geogeipEJcally to the. Chinese frontier. 
In the fifth century iJw historiaa I'risms* attached to an Eastern Romiin embassy tn 
Attila, encouoiercd in I lim territory a. Greek who had formerly been a prosperous 
menrhant and then had been taken prisoner by the Kuns. He was nude the slave 
of an Important H im. jks wm cointno n on both the Roman and die Chinese frontiera, 
he had fought u ndcr tbc command of hia maatcr until with his share of booty be was 
able to buy hk frcedoni. He then lenuinod still under the patronage of hi$ fottnet 
master. He “lived in greater comfort among the Hons than, be had enfoyed as a 
prosperous meiehant in Vindnaeioni. Now, he pointed out to the historian that, 
were tic still living in the Bmpirc* his lot wotJd be very dificrcnc. In wax-dme, he 
said* 1 Romm was bound tp perish because of the incompetence of the array leaders... 
Yet peace was even more wretched and miserabJe than war owing to the pitiless 
coUectloQ of the tmes and the btlpiessness of the citizens before wealthy law-break- 
ets.*/\ In other words, there were times when the “law and order’' of the barbar¬ 
ians were superior to tho^ of ovilirTtriorir And what was the reply of l?dscus, 
diplo marir reprcaeatatlvc of civilization? it consisted “of olnvost inei^ibly unreal 
and pedantic phniscs from the pbilosophical scbools. He said rhjif the men who 
had framed the Ronmi constitution were wise and good. They had ordained that 
part of the popuiariOJi should he the guardians of the laws, part should exercise the 
profession of arms, and part should devote themselves to agriculture 30 u n?' foed 
those who dctendcd them" etc. So might a Chinese nundaxin have spoken to a 
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There is also another aspect of frontier and tianS’ffontier trade to be 
considered. As late as the time of Marco Polo (at least) the trade of the 
merchant who ventured beyond his own district depended delicately 
on the whims of potentates. Ptedse book-keeping was something 
that developed only later, as the hictors of production cost, transpor¬ 
tation cost, and forecasting of the noarket demand became more c^cu- 
bble. The distant venture was concerned less with the disposal of 
goods in bulk and more with curiosities, rad ties and luxuries* Both 
the haaards and the rewards depended on the whims of armed men, 
capacious nobles and arbitrary sovereigns* The merchani sought 
out those who could extend favor and protection. If he were unlucky 
he might be plandercd or taxed to ruination; but If he were lucky he 
received for his goods not so much an economic puce as a muniheent 
brgesse* 

This atmophere of ancient and even medieval trade has been 
Qverlcjoked by both conventional and iVlaxxist histonanSi Thus Teggart 
in a book that is invaluable to the student of frontiers even though 
the word frontier" is not in the index and neither the formation nor 
the functions of frontiers ate discussed, m his ^tady of what he 
"correlations" of events on the Chinese and Roman frontiers, lays 
great stress on "interruptions of trade'"'' as the cause of frontier wars 
and invasions; but his unspoken assumption seems to be that trade 
was a matter of what we would now cdl ^^normal" economic supply 
and demand. Much more specLSc is a Ivlacdst writer who, though he 
recognises that Chinese goods reached the scqipc barbarians partly 
as "tnbutc-gifo", also states flatly that "China in the J Ian epoch strenu¬ 
ously sought markets for th: disposal of its wares. This is shown 
by the whole history of the trade in silk" It is extremely doubtful 
whether this statement can be supported by evidence convincing 
to an economic historian* The statement can only be based on the 
assumption that manufacturers made too much for the domestic market, 
and the surplus bad to he "disposed of" in foreign trade. Such a 
concept misses the essential fact that the structure of the silk trade 
and of much other trade was more a tribute structure than a trade struc¬ 
ture. The state in China coUciitcd a tribute of the typical products 
of regions* A luxury product like silk went partly into impend 
warehouses and pan of it was distributed as gifts to courtiers, nobles, 

Chineic urho hfld gone over to th= Hslungau. See E. A. Thompsoa, A iisfarj of 
AttUo and fht Htias (OiJoid* 1948), pp. i8j-6. It ahadd be added that, when tMngs 
went the other way, barhariaea just ju easily took service with both the Rom^ and 
Chinese empites asaiiui their own (ciDsmen. 

F* J. Teggart, K^}fae and Cbtiui, A liudj ttj eotniafitiHi in tim<m ewa/j [Btikeley, 

K-iselev, fj/., p* jtj. Among the impoctmc noa-^tarxist sources eited hy 
KjkIcv u a. Herrmann* D« aiHH StideRs^trajJiit Cbiaa $iftdSjtisa (Berlin, 1510), 

wbetu stmikr unspoken ■iaunipti(Mi5 arc to be found 
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admistmtivc otfidaXs a-nd, by cjitc4isiQn3 m gifts to baibirian envoys to be 
carded back to nomad cbitfs and the kinglets of the oa^es of the Tarim 
basin. This traffic gave rise to a special kind of trade which nwghc well 
be called ^'gift-trade" between privileged persons. Commodities like 
silk got into the haod-S of merchants engaged in the tcans-ffonder trade 
more because they knew "‘the right people" than because they had the 
capital to engage in buying and selling. Indeed^ envoys themselves 
engaged in this kind of trade as a s!ddinc+ Tliis helps to explain why 
there arc so many historical references to petitiorus (sometimes demands) 
by barbarians that they be allowed to "submit tribute" to China /ffon 

—la the first place the "gifts" of the emperor had to be more 
munificent than the "tribute” offered; in the second place the tribute- 
bearing missions offered, over and abo^ c tlic delivery of the tribute 
and the carrying back of the gifts, oppominities for privileged and 
prodtable trade. What passed directly between the Chinese and the 
pastoral nomads and Inner Asian oasis communities nearest to them 
was then relayed on by similar methods until Chinese commciditics 
eventually reached the Medhcminean, while products of regions far to 
the west entered Chlm. 

From the point of view of the fiscal good of the state it is probable 
that there were more differences than resemblances betw'ecn the convea- 
tiooai views prevailing in China say two thousand years ago and the mer- 
caatilistic theories tliat arose in Furopc during the transition from the 
middle ages to the era of world trade. Like the mercantilists, the 
Chinese welcomed the accretion of gold, much of which came from 
beyond the tfontlers; bur they did not believe in the promotion of 
foreign trade as a good in itself. Probably the basic view was that a 
floutishing condition wns promoted by retaining in China what China 
produced; if commodities were allowed to pass over the frontier, the 
jQsrii]cation must he political rather thin economic^ Certainly the 
famous journey into Inner Asia of Chang Chhen (second century B. C,}, 
which is conventionally celebrated by Western writers as the opening 
of the great Silk Route, was in fact undertaken for no such purpose, 
but for the pobtical purpose of tin ding allies to turn the flank of the 
nomads who were harassing the Great Wall frontier. 

From the point of view of a Chinese frontier administrator, there¬ 
fore, tlie major considerations (and probably a Roman frontier adminis¬ 
trator had much the same problems) in reguJating trade ^ath the bar¬ 
barians included at least the following public and personal problems : 
Were goods going out In quantities that represented a drain of wealth 
from the terdtocy under his jurisdiction? Was the export of border- 
produced nonduxury "consumer goods" like grain building up a tic 
between the people whom he ruled and the noma^ that would aSbet their 
loyally to the state he represented? And—the personal element—could 
he make enough out of it, through gifts, bribes, and tolls paid by mer¬ 
chants to enable him to retire from the harsh frontier to live in civilized 
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comfort in the metropolitan area in the cheerful assurance that frontier 
stability would last for his dme? 

There is sdll another aspect of the frontier of a great state like 
China that must be brought into focus, in order to li^ the firontier 
problems of one state with those of other states. Using a term derived 
from cartographical convention we may describe the advance of the 
increasingly standardized Chinese up to the line of the Great Wall 
frontier as ^^vertical". In this advance they drove before them those 
of the barbarians of North China whom they did not subordinate and 
absorb. As noted above, many or most of these barbarians were 
congeners of the Chinese themselves, but backward in the sense of 
being less specialized in agriculture and not having nearly as highly 
developed an urban rural complex as the Chinese already lud. 'Hiese 
barbarians, as we know from many chronicle notices, had for centuries 
had horses and sheep, but they were not yet true pastoral nomads— 
although it has long been a convention among Chinese historians to 
‘fread back'^ into earlier history the assumption that they were pastoral 
nomads. Undoubtedly they were in fact peoples with a mixed economy; 
they were agricultural like the Chinese, but their agriculture was less 
advanced than that of the Chinese, and they had more livestock than 
the Chinese. Only when, at the edge of the true steppe, they unmoored 
themselves from the last of their agriculture and launched out into 
the grasslands to live almost completely by management of their live¬ 
stock did they become true pastoral nomads. 

We know that some of the border Chinese began to follow the 
same line of divergent evolution, and that it was to retain the Chinese 
within China as well as to keep the new-style pastoral barbarians out of 
China that the Great Wall was built. “ At the time, however, 

a new and formidable development had taken place. With the end of 
their vertical northward retreat and their detachment from agriculture, 
the new-style pastoral nomads the frontier, or rather the trans-fronricr, 
had now a new and strategically important facility of lateral movement. 
With this new mobility they could raid the Chinese frontally; they could 
withdraw nimbly when strong Chinese expeditions were sent out against 
them; and they could make contact writh the other pastoral nomadic 
societies already existing farther out in Tnn<>r Asia. 

Frontier warfare now took on a new character. Until this time, 
war had been one factor in determining what kind of system was fittest 
to survive in C h i n a: it interacted with the factors of agricultural special¬ 
ization, urban-rural balance, social organization, and administrative 
efficiency. 

That which became “the” Chinese culture emerged out of competi¬ 
tion with variants that approached less closely the forms that were 
eventually to be established as the type-culture. In this competitive 

See Lattimorc, cp. cit., espedalljr. pp. 540 ff. 
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evolutionary process military successes acted in conjunction with 
economic successes and organlzadonal improvements; the efiect of 
war, especially in expropriating territory from more backward groups 
and putting it to more efRdent use was not exhaustion but an increase 
in social and economic vigor. 

Once the Great Wall frontier was created war became, for the 
Chinese, indecisive and exhausting. In the new kind of war the agri¬ 
cultural (or more properly the urban-agricultural) society of China 
and the pastoral nomadic society of Inner Asia could altematingly 
win victories over each other; but the stepp>e could not be taken over 
by China and made uniform with China in agricultural practices, pro¬ 
portion of urban to rural population and all the other characteristics 
that give consistency to a culture and a ci\'ili2ation; nor could the 
peoples of the steppe, even when they invaded China successfully, 
turn its fields into grazing lands and establish there a pastoral 
society fitter to survive than an agriculturally-based society. 

The nomads did have certain advantages, howcv'cr, in spite of the 
striking contrast between their small numbers and the mass of the 
Chinese population. In pre-industrial warfere, the mounted archer 
represented the maximum concentration of mobility and fire-power. 
Only rarely and when they were lucky could expeditions from China 
inflict real damage on the nomads by capturing their camps and herds; 
normally, there was time to move out of the way. When the nomads 
attacked, on the other hand, they attacked fixed targets; they could 
raid the fiirmlands in the harvest season and cany away grain, and when 
they succeeded in cutting the communications of a dty and capturing it, 
the plunder was immense. Moreover they could often, by the mere 
threat of attack, collect a kind of blackmail or Dancgeld. 

In the new pattern of war, therefore, the great Chinese victories 
were won when the state was vigorous enough to plan and mobilize 
carefully and to send out cxpicditions that moved quickly and won at 
the first shock. When they could not do this, and frontier warfare was 
desultory and chronic, the Chinese frontier provinces were slowly 
drained and exhausted and the prestige of the state eroded, while the 
nomads profited economically, grew stronger every year, and in the 
rivalry bctu'ccn chieftains eventually produced one of the Chingis 
Khan stamp who could not only lead a band of warriors but impose a 
control of imperial sweep over a conglomeration of tribes. For about 
two thousand years the rule of history’ was to be that great Chinese 
dynasties were formed in the heart of the country, moved up to the 
frontier with a strong momentum, enrolled nomad and semi-nomad 
auxiliaries, struck swiftly and at long range into the steppe, and paralyzed 
the nomadic society with such sudden defeats that the resulting Pax 
Sinica lasted for two generations or more; while the great nomad 
conquests were preceded by decades of gradual encroachment on the 
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Cihinc^c froQticfSj accompanied b7 minor warfjire among the tribes 
themselves and between rivals for suprerne leadership* 

These conditions extended fat beyond the Chinese froadet* The 
lateral mobility of the tribes enabled them to move along the whole 
front of the agricuitnral and city-building states from China to the 
Black Sea, probing to find the weakest spots at which to break thro ugh* 
Tt is customary to attribute the astonishing conquests of Chingis Khan 
simply to his military genius^ hut it would be more radorud to point 
out that his genius was given its opportunity by the coincidence: that 
at the tutq from the twelfth to the thirteenth century all the great civi¬ 
lized states from China to the Near East were simultaneously in that 
phase of the cyclical rise and fall of dynasties which made them weak 
im their frontiers and open to nocoad incursions. 

It is at this point that a transition should be made from the discus¬ 
sion of Chinese frontier history as a type to comparison of tlie signifi¬ 
cance of frontiers in history' as a whole. To make the needed comparisons 
is beyond the power of a single writer with limited ability to draw on 
the necessary sources* Historians deal with soucces written in so man y 
languages that the individual historian’s view of culture, society, and 
political units tends to be l^ngtlage-bound. Working within the sources 
to which he is limited, he tends naturally toward emphasis in the peculiar¬ 
ity of his field of concentrated interest. The aichacolngists have certain 
advantages* They deal with artifacts that not only are not language- 
bound but by their very nature lead to the classification of societiES 
by simibrit)'^ of function, not by differences of Language and super¬ 
structure* Their work throw's light on. the essentials of economic 
and social structure at the artibet level of the tools used and the things 
produced^ thus providing a matcrLal underpinning for later, chronicled 
records of the ways in which the products of the society were appropriat¬ 
ed and distributed. It is not sutprising that the unity of Old World 
cultural origins is in many ways clearer in prehistory than in recorded 
history. 

Certain themes, howevcfj do stand out. There was a linked chain 
of fortified northern frontiers of the andent civilized world from the 
Pacific to the Arlaatic. The earliest frontier walls appear to have been 
in the Iranian sector* The walled frontiers of the western Roman 
empire in Britain and on the Rhine and Danube fitced forest, upbnd, and 
meadow tribes, not pastoral nomads; in the lateral movements of 


** W, IHtioirt d^t Tht^j- fentralf^ Frcncli f riTTg l:i tin-r^ by M. Doni- 

kfi, without, unfoitunately, the original footnotes CFaria, 1945): J, dc hfoegan, Afiial^Jir 
« ¥trit (Paris, 189^), IV^, p* 128, citfid in T. J* Atac, '^La seappe turcomanc 
ct KS antiqiiitcs^', HyUnh^ilsijt iULt^^nd SrtR UsiUn (Stockfiolni, 195^) (unfoEtunately 
I have not been able to consult the original)i V. F. Gaidukevich, "K iatorii drevnego 
zcmlcdcliya v Srednei Azii", Vttimk irttmi hHstii, 3, ij (MDSCuw-Lcningratl, 1514B): 

E* Masion, *‘ 1 C periDdixaiHii dccrnci iitorii S^markatida", In the Same, 4, 34 
(1930): S* P. Tolstov, Unrjjji// Kixsrt^ fMoscow* r94B). 
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peoples outside the Roman orbis ferrantm, the Greek ouo’j;juvij and 
the Chinese t'ien bsia —all semantically equivalent terms—one of the 
obscure areas is the mode of interaction between forest peoples and 
steppe peoples; the mixed following of Attila is here an obvious focus 
of interest. In the Iranian-Mcsopotamian-Arab world the geograph¬ 
ical and social pattern is much more confused than on either the 
west Roman or the Chinese frontier, a major phenomenon being that 
pastoral nomads were not only excluded on the north but enclosed in 
blocks of desert, semi-deseit, steppe, and highland coimtry within the 
general sweep of civilization. Here there is a need for special compa¬ 
rative studies of the differences, resemblances and occasional interaction 
between excluded nomads and enclosed nomads. 

Leaving aside their differences, however, there arc similar pheno¬ 
mena in all of these frontier histories. As in China, the range of 
military striking power exceeded the range of ability to conquer and 
incorporate; the range of uniform civil administration exceeded that 
of economic integration. The northern frontier at which an attempt was 
made to exclude the barbarians was also the limit beyond which uniform 
blocks of cultivated territory with a uniform complement of cities and 
administrative services could not be added to the state; the limit writhin 
which a standardized tribute largely in kind and not costing too much 
in transport could be gathered by the state and beyond which trade 
was essentially centrifugal, draining the state of more than it brought in. 

It is remarkable how the Roman Rhine-Danubc limes conformed 
to an orbis terrarum that could be economically integrated with the 
cheap water transportation of the Mediterranean luid Black Sea— 
schematically, and on an even more grandiose scale, the combined 


Sec Raphael Patai, “Nomadiim, ^Ikklle Hastern and Central Asian, SoHtb-wttt- 
tm jourtuJef aathropelogy. University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 7 (1951). 4 °*" 4 U. 
and Elizabeth E. Bacon, “Types of pastoral nomadism in Central and Southwest 
Asia”, in the same journal. 10 (1954), 44*68. In addition to the anthropologbt’s 
differentiation of types of nomadism, what is needed is a study of the va r ia t ions of 
each type under historical conditions of change and in contact with varying types of 
sedenury Society. 

** Because of ignorance, I refrain from more than passing comment on pre- 
Columbian history in America. Reference should at least be nude, however, to 
such phenomena as the frontier walls of the Incas and thetr astonishing imperial 
roads, which must have served economic integration as well as military u n i fi ca t ion. 
For lack of the hone, a pastoral nomadic society of the Eurasian type could not be 
created in the Americas. The standard work on the significance of the introduction 
of the horse is Clark Wisslcr, “The inffucncc of the horse in the development of 
plains culture”, Amtricoji Antbnpolopst, N. S., 16, N. i (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
1914); but his treatment is more anthropological than sociological. He notes that 
“the horse was a great inciter of predatory w'axfare which must have increased the 
range and intensity of operations”. It is fascinating to speculate on what might have 
happened if the white men who brought the horse had been armed only with the 
bow and arrow, and if the Indians has already domesticated the sheep and the bison. 
An Indian steppe empire of the great plains of North America might have arisen as 
suddenly and dramatically as the Msiungnu empire beyond the Great Wall of China. 
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Yangt2e and Grand Canal of the Romans. The importance of the 
economics of transportarion is emphasized by the history of the post- 
Roman eastward spread of the Germans against the Slavs, where the 
question was not simply one of military superiority but of the gradually 
developed ability, through use of the rivers and the Baltic ports, to 
integrate the conquered territory economically; *• this marked the 
transformation of an ancient frontier of exclusion into a new frontier of 
inclusion. 

Premonitory signs of a new historical age arc usually to be seen long 
in advance, before the preceding period has run its course. In this 
sense we may look on the Vikings, beginning in the eighth century, 
as early forerunners of the Great Navigations. They were the first 
(the first, at least, in the Western world) to abandon coast-hugging 
navigation and to strike out into the open sea, and the first to combine 
sea voyages with overland operations. With the Great Navigations 
at the end of the fifteenth century both military and economic range 
were enormously expanded. The Europeans now had arms decisively 
superior to those of any people that they encountered in Asia, Africa, 
or the Americas, and they had ships capable of carrying bulk cargoes. 
They brought back at first gold, rarities, and luxury goods, but they 
soon began also to bring back raw and semi-processed materia ls to be 
finished in European workshops and put back into trade again. The 
genesis of the industrial economy was in a number of interacting factors. 
The increased supply of gold and silver increased the amount of ready, 
easily transferable capital. Bulk transportation raised the amount of 
goods in trade to a new order of magnitude. The increased amount of 
material to be processed stimulated mechanical invention. 

The result was the creation of a new kind of frontier, the overseas 
frontier, the varieties of which may be classified in several ways. On the 
one hand a European country could lay claim to a land cither nearly 
empty or inhabited by people with no strong state, such as most of 
North America, Brazil, the Argentine, South iVfrica, Australia, and New 
Zealand. This land became a frontier in that it had to be defended 
against European rivals. The tendency wzs to people it with colom'sts 
from the clai m a n t country (and sometimes also with captured or pur¬ 
chased slaves). Except where slavery was introduced as a new institu¬ 
tion, and except to the extent that mercantilist theories were carried out 
by trying to hold back the development of manufactures, so that the 
colony would serve as a raw-material supplier to the ruling country, 
the trend in such colonics was to reproduce the economic and social 
institudons of the colonizing country. 

On the other hand a European country would conquer all or part 

^ The matcml for inhudng a discussion of this kind is to be found 
n J. W. Thompson, Feudal Germany (Chicago. 1928), but be touches only lightly on 
the cities and the economics of transportation. 
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of a country that already had a high culture and well developed state 
institutions, as in India and parts of Central and South America. Here 
the conquerors established themselves principally as a ruling class, 
and thereafter tenaciously followed a policy of maintaining two differen¬ 
tials —the social difierential between conquered and conquerors, and 
the economic differential between conquered country and ruling country. 
The introduction of advanced methods of production, such as industry, 
was at first avoided; later, when it was permitted, it was introduced at 
a level lower than that of the ruling countr)*, so that a difierential still 
remained. 

In both lands of overseas possession, one of the old rules of frontier 
history continued to operate: the new frontiers were shaped less by 
geographical and material conditions than by the cultural momentum 
and imp>act of those who created them. Indeed, as the industrial econ¬ 
omy has developed, man has more and more subordinated the material 
environment. Until the twentieth century China and Mongolia could 
not be integrated, because the Chinese society could not establish itself 
in a non-agticultural landscape without making changes in its economic 
practices and social institutions that would have meant c ea si n g to be 
Chinese; but in the twentieth century, with rail, motor, and air communi¬ 
cation, with indus trial mining production in Mongolia and industrial 
processing of both the pastoral products of Mongolia and the agricul¬ 
tural products of China, both communities can be subsumed as recip¬ 
rocating components of an enlarged and integrated community. 

Co mmuni ties with short histories, however, seem instinctively to 
seek to compensate for the shortness of their history by emphasiaing 
the particularities of their society. In the United States F. J. Turner 
founded a school of frontier theory (which has had echoes in kindred 
countries like Canada and Australia) premised on the assumption that 
in a country like the United States, which had for the first part of its 
history an advancing frontier of colonization on new land, the circum¬ 
stances of frontier activity have a powerful effect in shaping the society 
as a whole. He has been described by another Am eri ca n historian 
as ‘^not the historian of the frontier... but the historian of America 
who took his vantage point along the frontier ** 

Turner celebrates the manner in which frontiersmen emerge in a 
frontier environment in a passage that is of Interest to all students of 
frontier history, because it is a description of that ambivalent '*man 
of the border" who is to be found also on the Great Wall frontier of 
China, the Cossack frontier of Russia, the frontier of German advance 
against the Slavs: 

” The locms cUsnau is Turner’s famous paper, Tbi jigmfitaatt 9 / tbt Jnmtitr in 
Amtriewt bisfory, read to the American Historicil Associsuon in 1893, reprinted in 
F. J. Turner, Th* fnmtitr in AmtritM history (copyright 1920) (New York, 1945). 

H. S. Commager, The Arntriesn mind. Att interpretation of Ameritan though and 
cboretttr sinn th* iSSo’j (New Haven, 19J0), p. 294. 
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The wilderness masters the culonist. It finds him a European in dress, 
industries, tools, modes of travel, and thoughL It takes him from the rail¬ 
road car and puts him in the birch canoe. It strips ofi* the garments of civi¬ 
lization and arrays him in the hunting shirt and the moccasin... Before long 
be has gone to planting Indian com and plowing with a sharp stick; be 
shouts the w'ar cry and takes the scalp in orthodox Indian fashion. In short, 
at the frontier the environment is at first too strong for the man... Little by 
little he transforms the w*ildcrncss, but the outcome is not the old Europe, 
not simply the development of the old Germanic germs, any more than the 
first phenomenon was a case of reversion to the Germanic mark. The fact 
is, that here is a new produa that is American. 

Yet the argument, so limited, will not stand up. Turner repu¬ 
diates **the study of European germs developing in an American envi¬ 
ronment. Too exclusive attention has been paid by institutional 
students to the Germanic origins, too little to the American factors’*. 
But was it so exclusively the **American factors’* that prevented the 
part of North America where the trend of institutional development 
was determined first by British settlement from becoming a mere 
duplicate of England? He neglects the fiict that when the British landed 
in North America with the cultural and social baggage that they brought, 
they also left some behind; and included in w’hat they left behind w'as the 
hereditary, aristocratic, landed family tied by what still remained of 
feudalism more closely to the crown than to the rest of England’s 
complex of institutions. England itself w’^as already beginning to 
transform itself from a society dominated by the landed nobility and 
gentry into a society at first commercial and then increasingly indus¬ 
trial; but this could be done only slowly because of the weight of 
vested interest. The Americans, because of the institutions they had 
left behind them as well as those they brought with them, and not merely 
because of the free land and abundant raw materials of the frontier of new 
settlement, were able, once they had thrown off their colonial disabilities, 
to move ahead in the same direction as the British, but even faster. 
It is this that principally accounts for the fact that the United States 
and Britain of co-day arc so close akin but at the same time so different. 

Turner, in fact, was an acute observer; but what he saw so clearly, 
he saw while standing on his head. In large measure, when he thought 
he saw what the frontier did to society, he u-as really seeing what 
soaety did to the frontier. That he was standing on his head accounts 
for the fact that he touches only gland ngly on the American frontiers 
of the French and Spanish. (He does mention that while the British 
took the land of the Indian and farmed it, the French in adjoining Canada 
emphasized trade with the Indians.) Yet why was it that the Spanish and 
French ffontiers in America (especially the frontier in Canada, so dose 


“ Turner, •/. «/., p. j. 
*• Turner, ep. c//., p. 5. 
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geographically to New England) did not create sodedes more like that 
of the United States—except, significaatly, in. Onada. wtst of Quebec, 
where the settlers were British? What can account adequately for the 
great differences* unless it be the differences in culmml momeotom and 
impact of the Spanish and French who came to the Americas ? Undoubt¬ 
edly di&rences m the institutions of land tenure that they brought 
with them go fat toward explaining the differences between French, 
English, and Spanish America. 

The interest of such questions is not limited to the history of the 
past. There is also the future to consider. Since the first and second 
world wars a new period of frontier history has begun. The United 
States, Canada, the Western European states and Australia and New 
Zealand form a cluster of nations. The frontiers between tliem ate of 
the sort that divide communities differing from each other in degree, 
hut not in kind. The frontiers between them and the Soviet-Chinesc- 
East European duster of nations are frontiers between communities 
differing in kind. There is also a third duster, of which India is the 
prototjyje, which can perhaps be best described by saring that it has the 
potential of becoming different in kind from both of the other two. 

The fro.ndcrs between the American-Western and the Soviet- 
Qiinesc-Eastem groups arc not frontiers of a Great Wall type for one 
very significant reaison : each of these groups represents an institutional 
system of combined economic and social organization that is capable of 
taking over the entire world and malring it an aU-inclusive srbij terrarHm^ 
The Indian type docs not appear to have the capadty (or the dcrire) 
to cake over the $rhii Urrarum, but it does appear to have the capadty 
to hold the other two groups apart, and if it should be able to do that 
long enough, perhaps an annealing process will become possible, inte¬ 
grating a united world of dilfcrcnt but redptocating components. 

In a world so constructed frontiers, frontier contacts, and trans- 
fiontiec traffic arc of primary jinportancs. 



AK INNER ASIAN APPROACH TO THE HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF CHINA * 


In the evolutioa. of societies geography is always a fector; but while 
the factor itself is always present, its effect varies in each phase of evolu¬ 
tion . The assumption that the effect of geography on society is constant 
can lead to distorted historical interpretations- If, for instance, in 
the oasis eitvitonmenc of Central Asia we assume that the relationship 
between the oasis environment and the oasis society isjconstant, and if we 
find chat in one period oasis cities flourished, surrounded by a prosperous 
agriculture, while m another period large tracts of Lhc agriculture were 
abandoned and the dtics withered, what is the explanation? 

Huntington, ^ assumiiig that the ratio between environment and 
society is constant, is forced to the conclusion that such historical changes 
ate to be explained by changes in climate, because only changes arising 
out of the environment itself could change the baknee between environ¬ 
ment and sodecy. The explanation is not adequate. Undoubtedly 
climates and the other natutal factors which make up an environment 
do change. Nature is not static. Nevertheless, there arc also other 
fiictors to be considered. 

In the Central Asian oases, and in similar oases in Northwest China, 
agriculture depends on irrigation. The water comes from melting 
icc and snow in the high moimfcuns. In these oases, primitive societies 
developed into flourishing societies by evolving engineeriug techniques 
for the control of water. There is unmistakable evidence, however, 
that in this general rcgit)n the effect of irrigation was not uniform. 
When irrigarioa was applied over long periods, two problems emerged, 
one mechanical and one chemical. Silting was a mecharucal problem 
which tended to get beyond the control of a soedecy which had not yet 
evolved a machine technology- Silting is also a chronic problem of the 
lower Yellow Rivet in China. 

The chemical problem was inhetent in the use of drainage water 
which, flowing through mountains and the desert before being applied 
to the field, picked up chemicals in solution.—chemicals not present 


* A paper read ai the PrLocerpn University BicentennuLi Conference on Fir 
Eastern Culture and Society, April, 1547. and printed in TA# CtograpMia/ Jaamai 
(London), Octobcr-Deccrnbcr 1^17. 

^ Elliworth flnmigtoti. Tie Fti/sr of Aih fBoeton, 1907), The “nmtcrialistie” 
vk« of the moulding of socieiy hj cnTircmmeor pmented bj Profes&oc Huntingtaa 
in this now fsruoiis hook was dcvclopftd in much greater itciil in his many rab«c- 
qaeuT publications. 
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in tain water. The repeated application and craporation of such -water, 
in and areas where the chemical deposit$ could not be washed out of the 
soil and carried awajr, tended to a chemical accumuladon which was 
eventually poisonous to crops. 

Yet another factor must be considered. In oases which were 
surrounded bv steppe rather than by full desert, the oasis soocty was 
in contact with a steppe society^ The giovth. of the oaws pop^tion 
was limited by the ’water supply and by the degree of skill attained in 
extending the oasis bv Irrigation. The society of an oasis of this kind 
tended to reach a point at which its vulnerability to attack trom the 
steppe exceeded its ability to increase its population and to project mili¬ 
tary or police control into the steppe and over the stqipe sodery. The 
plundering of such oases by steppe conquerors intermittently led to 
decline in the maintenance of imgadon; and neglected irrigation 
works, causing silting and hooding, were capable of urea ting engineer¬ 
ing problems greater than the problems encountered in the original 
establishment of irrigation works. 

Thus we most allow for something more iutricate in the processes of 
history than any merely mechanical effect of the environment on soaet)^ 
We might, for instance, ftnd changes of climate in operation—changes 
great enough to have some effect on society, but changes not as great, 
in their consequences, as the changes effected by society itself on the 
environment. 

For societv docs change its environment, l^laa-made changes in 
the environment of Central Asia, like man-made changes in the Dust 
Bowl of America, through ovef-e:xtcnsion of agriculture into arid 
marginal land, or through overgraaing, can bring about changes which, 
a few hundred Tears later, would look as if they had been caused by a 
variation in climate. 

We must, moreover, examine the historical record quite as closely 
for changes in the relation between sodety and the emorottment as we do 
for changes in the environment Itself. Let us suppose that the climate 
of Central Asia has in fact gone through a number of changes or "pulsa¬ 
tions"*, Let us suppose further that the climate and other environmental 
factors at Oasis K, in Russian Central Asia, where the Russians axe now 
engaged in large-scale hydroelectric and irrigation projects, are closely 
similar to what they were at some period many centuries ago when 
that very oasis, once flourishing, had been abandoned by all or most of 
its population. An answer covering both abandonment in the ancient 
period and profitable new enterprise in the twentieth century might take 
one of Several forms: 

In the earlier period an increase in aridity took place, purely 
natural and having nothing to do with man^s interference with the 
hydrological balance, which was great enough to defeat the engineering 
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resources of liiit day, although the same degree of aridity is no obstacle 
to the engineers of today, 

2) There was Ettle or no increase in aridity in the early period — 
there was perhaps even a little increase in the water supply—but the irri¬ 
gation systcro had silted, or flooded, or chemical deposidon had seriously 
decreased the ferrility of the Eelds. Man's own activity had changed 
the environment to such a degree that it could no longer support 
the society of that tim e, and the engineering skill then available was not 
suflicient to repair the damage, although the society of the present 
time is tcchnologicalty able to e,^loit the same environment. 

3) The oasis sodetj'- of the early period had been reduced bdow 
the survival point by the raids of steppe nomads; but the twentieth cen¬ 
tury society, able to maintain security and order over both the steppe 
and the oasis, is able to exploit both^ 

Consideration of sucii possibilities indicates that w'e should allow for 
wide variation in the rcladonship between environment and different 
sociedes—both early, primitive soderies and late, mature societies. 
An environment may be sufficiently "workable" to be exploited by a 
society in its early stage of growth, but seriously lacking in ^e resources 
needed for its later growdi. Conversely, an environment may be of 
such a kind that It cannot be exploited by a primidve society, but be 
readily exploited by the same sodet}- after it has devebpi^ beyond a 
certain point. 

We must, therefore, allow for changes In the acdon which society 
is able to ciert on the environment, in the following order; 

is) A primidve society finds that within its habitat there are some 
activities which it can pursue, but other activities which, in the early 
stage of development, it cannot yet attempt. 

by Growing and evolving within this frameurork, the society 
begins to change the environment; e.g. it depletes the game supply; 
oc it begins to eddvate plants from which it had formerly collected only 
the wild liarvest; or it begins to domesdeate animals; or it bums the 
forest and by so doing changes the ecology of both plants and animals. 

f) The environinent, thus changed by society, offers a different 
range of opportunides. 

d) The soaety reacts to the changes which it has caused in the 
environment; but it Is now to some extent a new society, and because of 
the way in which It has cither limited or enlarged its own scope of 
acdon, it reacts to some extent in new ways, 

i) The reciprocal process continues, with infinite possibilides of 
variation. A society may criiaust its habitual use of its accustomed 
environment, leaving done so, it may abandon the enviroament, or 
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it rm7 turn to new uses of the same cnvLconment. The attainment of 
a certain sta^c of cvoltidon in one enviranment ma7 lift a soaety to 
the point where it can begin to exploit a different environment adjoining 
or accessible to it» which previously it had found impenetrable. Or a 
society may exhaust the resources of an environment for one mode 
of life and abandon it, but leave it ail the better adapted for the use of 
some other society with a different mode of life. 

Phenomena of this kind can be studied in relatively small, sharply demar¬ 
cated localities in Inner Asia and on a much \^5ter scale in diat part of 
f"hrna which lics toward Inner Asia. There are accordingly definite advan¬ 
tages in an Inner Asian^ approach to the historical geography of China. 
The Yellow River "cradle'^ of the Chinese culture and the steppes and 
desetts of Mongolia and Central Asia are all marginal to each other. 
Very early migration and culture diffusion undoubtedly phtyed a parr 
in the history of these regions. In addition* however, we must consider 
another phenomenon: the process by which, within a generally similar 
early stone-age culture* the beginnings of more specialized cultures were 
differentiated ftom each other. 

The geographical cleavage between the Yellow River cradle of 
Chinese culture and the homclatid of the steppe nomads to the north 
and northwest is not as sharp as the cleavage between the two kinds of 
society. The transition is rather gradual The intensive agricultural 
economy and landfast society of China and the extensive herding economy 
and mobile society of the steppe nomads arose side by side aud never 
ceased to interact on each other. The steppe society, however* reached full 
differentiation later than the agricultural society* Tlie steppe society, 
it may be noted in passing, probably had three main sources of origin;: 
i) \Xlbefe Chinese agriculture pushed into increasingly arid marginal 
there were groups of people who abandoned poor agriculture for 
profitable herding, and committed themselves to the steppe life; 2) In 
those Central Asian oases which were surrounded by steppe rather than 
by desert, outlying groups at the edges of uasea similarly took to herding 
and to the steppe; 3) Where the forests of Siberia gave way to the steppes 
of Mongolia and Central Asia, groups of forest hunters abandoned 
the forests and the hunting of wild animals and took to the grasslands 
and the herding of domesticated animals. 

Moving from the nuclear Yellow River region toward the steppe 
wc find, historicallv* processes of social differentiation adapted to varying 

“ Hic icnu Inner Ash is applicabk to Central Ash and to a region witler than 
Central Asia. **The Inner Asian countries ttny be deEncd as. in the main, those 
Asiatic oouatries which have no seacoasi. They include Tibet, the Outer Mongolian 
PtopIcN Republic, Afghanistan, and a number of the Asiatic Repuhtics of the Soviet 
Uniom" To these may be added the proviners of Kansu and Ni ghsia in I^arthwcst 
China. See Owen latirmorc* '""Some Rjcctm Inner Asian Studt . in PafijfEk' 

XX, No. ) (September 1947)- 
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geographical conditions. Moving from the same region toward the 
sou^, southwest, and southeast we find processes of assimilation and 
elaboration. We do find also the historical persistance of social and 
cultural peculiarities, but the major trend is toward the growth of a 
greater and greater Chinese state, the territorial units of which arc 
culturally congenial and capable of political coordination, even though 
political hostility intermittently breaks out between them. 

While the proto-Chinese society first crystallized in the region of 
the Great Bend of the Yellow River, the spread of **China'* from the 
Yellow River to the Yangtze and beyond did not mean the colonization 
by the Chinese of previously unpopulated lands. On the contrary, 
primitive populations were scattered throughout the area. The early 
Chinese form of society was first dificrentiated in the region of the 
Great Bend of the Yellow River. The subsequent spread of the Chinese 
society involved to some extent the expulsion and to some extent the 
conquest, without expulsion, of people who were cither “non Chinese” 
or “not yet Chinese”. In the main, however, the growth of the Chinese 
society was accomplished by the acculturation and incorporation of homo¬ 
geneous or kindred peoples who were not yet Chinese socially but became 
Chinese as soon as they acquired those cultural characteristics which made 
them Chinese. 


This process has not yet been completed. Whatever they may be 
from the point of view of the physical anthropologist, the tribal peoples 
of Southwest China arc from the historical point of view “not yet 
Chinese” rather than “non-Chinese”. Only where the land begins to 
rise sharply tou^d the heights of Tibet do the processes of assimilation, 
which may be observed in a wide variety of phases of change and degrees 
of completion, again give way to processes of difierentiation, comparable 
to the geographically conditioned sodal difFcrentiadon between agri¬ 
cultural China and the pastoral steppe. 

In the vast expanse of China, why was the cultural and social 
complex which we call specifically “ Chinese” nurtured in the Yellow 
River “cradle”, and not elsewhere? And in the determining of the 
historical trend, to what extent and in what way were societies differen¬ 
tiated by the necessities of dealing with dificrent environments? 

Wittfogel * emphasizes an aspect of the adjustment between society 
and environment which illuminates the problem. The Egyptian culture 
developed its most mature forms in the Nile delta; but it originated 
higher up the Nile. The fertility of the Nile delta was too much for 
primitive man; he could not deal with its marshy papyrus jungle, nor 
could he regulate the flood water. Only when the primitive Egyptian 
society had developed the necessary engineering technique under much 


• K- A. Wittfogel, XTirtitbaft utJ G*selltrbtrft CbtMOj, I (Leipzig, 1931), p. 42. 
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sirnplcf conditions, higher up the Nile, could an adequately equipped 
later society master the Nile Delta. 

Similarly in Qi i n a the later society reached its most mature, refined, 
and sophisticated development in the Nanking-Hangchow region of 
the lower Yangtze; but in really primitive times the jungle growth of 
this region was so heavy that it impeded the early development of 
engineering technique. This region had therefore to wait until the 
primitive Chinese society had begun to evolve the necessary technique 
under the simpler conditions of the middle Yellow River. 

The Yellow River “cradle", at the edge of the loess highlands, is a 
region of variable rainfidl. We do not yet know all that we need to 
know about the original forcstation of the loess soil. Probably some 
of the higher loess lands which precipitated a more regular rainfall 
were forested; but much of the lower land, and those of the higher 
lands that were shielded from tain by intervening heights, were deficient 
in forest because of the irregularity of the rainfalL 

Loess soil is soft, free of stones, and easy to work. It is extremely 
fertile if only there is water. Loess soil is therefore suitable for the 
simple practices of an early agriculture. And, if the rainfall is irregular, 
simple and early forms of irrigation can also be practiced. Small-scale 
irrigation, with extremely primitive tools, vras profitable in the Yellow 
River **cradle". Once the technique had been originated, it could 
be developed on a larger scale as soon as the social controls for the 
mobilizadon of labor were elaborated. It could be applied to flood 
control as well as to irrigadon; and it could be extended to the lower 
course of the Yellow River, where the problems of flood control and 
drainage were much greater, but could be mastered once the tech¬ 
nique and the manpower were available, and projected into Yangtze 
and trans-Yangtze China where the agricultural returns were even 
heavier. 

The initial injiutnee of geoff-aply on the formation of the Chinese society 
may therefore be summarized under two heads: 

i) Dificrentiarion between agricultural China, the pastoral steppe, 
and the highlands of Tibet: 

a) A growing spccializadon, within China proper, on intensive 
agriculture, with maximum applicadon of human labor and of irrigadon. 
Conversely, mixed fiuming developed weakly and the use of animal 
j>ower for farm work remained at a minimum. Since \'ariant forms of 
agnculture failed to develop corapeddvely, the “standard" agriculture 
tended to become strikingly uniform, even when the main food crops 
were as different as rice in the south and wheat and millet in the north, 
and so did the society based on it. The demographic concentradon 
was overwhelmingly on the deltas, basins, and valleys where the 
“standard" agriculture flourished, and in spite of “populadon pressure" 
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there was qo strong ovcrfllow into areas where mixed Urming could 
have been developed more profitably than it ever was. The institutions 
of the society were based on the standard" areas, and they discouraged 
the development of areas which were not their own stronghold. 

For the later reciprocal action of the environment on society and society 
on the environment in China, attention may be drawn to the need for 
further study of the relation between social structure and the scale of 
magnitude of the geographical unit. 

At least two orders of magnitude arc involved. The minor unit 
is tliat of the village. Larger than the village unit is that which I have 
elsewhere called the "cellular" or "compartment" unit—the walled 
dty, surrounded by intensively cultivated farm land. * The size of 
such units is measured by the distance between dtics, var\*ing according 
to the fertility of the region. In fertile regions, the dtics arc from 
ao to 30 miles apart—a day’s journey for a man on foot, or for a cart 
loaded with grain. A limiting factor is the distance over which farm 
produce can be economically conveyed to the dry, without the profit 
margin being literally eaten up by the animals which pull carts or the 
men who push wheelbarrows or carry burdens. 

The major unit has been defined by Qi’ao-ting Chi ‘ as the "key 
economic area"—the area (shifting with the expansion of China), 
which under successive dynastic empires provid^ a large enough 
grain surplus to enable the imperial authority to pay salaries and main¬ 
tain an army. The key strategic area, as ^stinguished from the key 
economic area, tended to be in the north, because of the incessant 
interaction on each other of the agricultural sodety of China and the 
pastoral sodety of the steppe, ndther of which could permanently 
assinulate the other. The key economic area, at first also in the north, 
shifted with the later overall grou^th of China to the lower Yangtze. 
The Grand Canal, linking the lower Yangtze and trans-Yangtze with 
Peking, coordinated the key economic area with the key strategic area. 
The Grand Canal, providing cheap water transport for grain, further 
enhanced the effect on Chinese sodety of the same engineering technique 
that was of cardinal importance in irrigation and Hood control. Econo¬ 
mically, this technique or complex of techniques was made possible 
only by corv6e labor on a vast scale. It supported a huge bureaucracy, 
and it encouraged the sodal conventions and techniques by which the 
bureaucracy perpetuated itself. 

The very &ct, however, that the key strategic area was not iden¬ 
tical with the key economic area indicates that that part of the Chinese 
sodety which was most dosely identified with irrigadon was militarily 

* Oren Lattimore, Imtr AiUn Frwi/urj oj Chin* (New York, 1940), especially 
Chapeert 111 and VL 

* Ch’ao-ting Chi, Kty Etonomu Artas m Chuust Hiftorj, at Rtrtaltd in tbe Depthp- 
mtnt af PtAlit Verktjar Wattr-Cantnl (London, 1936). 
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vulacrabic. Conquest dynasties from the north tended to exploit the 
irrigated south. TTic Grand Canal itself was not built by the "irrigation 
society" but by northerners—first the Sui and then the Yuan or Mongol 
dynasty—in order to levy tribute on the irrigated areas. 

Like the key economic area, the other main economic areas tended 
to be defined in terms of the tribute in surplus grain which could be 
drawn from them, and thus to be grouped geographically around river 
valleys and canal systems. Apart from its surplus, each area tended 
to be sclf-suffidcnt in food supply and in the supply of consumer goods 
to the food-producing population. A political peculiarity of the 
dynastic imperial state built out of such homogeneous units was that 
in times of stability all the units functioned well under the imfjcrial 
bureaucracy, while in times of instability each unit was itself poten¬ 
tially, and sometimes actually, a state similar to the imperial state, 
but smaller in geographical scale. 

What has just been said leads to an important principle in the study of 
the historical geography of C h i n a; in dealing with the idea of key econo¬ 
mic and strategic areas we must think in terms of a cluster of similar, 
or homogeneous, or typical geographical units; in dealing with any given 
historical period we must survey the distribution of these units, and we 
must determine the position of the center of gravity of the Chinese 
society seen as a whole. From the shifting of the key economic area 
as traced by Chi we can plot a graph of the shifting geographical center 
of gravity of the Chinese society. 

If this graph be laid on a map which shows the contours of height, 
it will emphasize that the center of gravity corresponds closely to the 
center of population density, that historically it has shifted from north 
and west to cast and south, that it has alu'ays lain in the lower \’alicys 
of rivers which provide irrigation water, and that therefore it has always 
lain in the eastern one-third of China, east of the two-thirds of China's 
territory which have higher altitudes, smaller or narrower river basins, 
and a thinner population. The picture, of course, is not absolutely 
schematic: the intensively cultivated, densely populated Chengtu 
basin of Ssuchuan lies far to the west. The general principle, however 
remains valid, and is of great importance in distinguishing a number 
of definite characteristics of the past from a number of inevitable develop¬ 
ments in the future. Some of the important areas of concentration of 
China’s essential resources for industrialization such as hydro-electric 
potential, oil, coal, and iron lie in the higher terrain, far from any of the 
successive centers of gravity of the past. The relocation of the center of 
gravity to conform to the development of these resources will upset 
a number of conventions which have been regarded almost as laws of 
the Medes and Persians in the discussion of such problems as over¬ 
population in food-growing areas. It will certainly favor changes in 
agnculturaJ production, breaking up the traditional pattern of intensive 
culti>^tion of small plots, irrigated wherever possible. 
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In studying the grourth of the total area occupied by the Chinese 
sodety and the evolution of the society itself through its vadous phases, 
it will be found that there Is always a balance between the magnitude 
of the geographical unit and the structuce and funedonieg of the social 
system which occupies and exploits it. Study of the changing geograph¬ 
ical magnitude of the priniitive tribal unit, the feudal unit, and finally 
the vicctcgal units, provincial sub-units, and cellular wallcd-city units 
of the burcaucEatically administered dynastic empire will throw much 
light on the successive periods of Chinese history, and on changes in 
social structure and political organization. 

This approach, furthermore, will make possible new comparative 
studies of the growth of the Chinese society, the Japanese and other 
agriculturally-based Asiatic societies, the society of the steppe nomads, 
and the Europ^n sodety* 

To take one example only, what was the geographical scale of 
magnitude of the feudal unit in each sodety, as compared with the 
tribal unit which preceded it? It is likely that we shall find, iueacb area 
where a geographical pattern can be coordinated with the history of a 
sodety, that that part of the society which first began to develop feudal 
forms was able to diflerenriate agricultural manpower and military 
manpower, and thus to turn against that part of the society which stili 
riling to tribal forms, and to draw vigor from the profits of conquest. 
It is probable that in this process we shall find a dear correlation between 
the sbe of the feudal social and administrative unit and the size of the 
territorial unit which provided an adequate surplus for the maintenance 
of the feudal noble and his men-at-arms. Similarly, wc arc likely 
to find that in the transition from the feudal state to the imperial state 
there was a new correlation between the magnitude of the sodal and 
admlcustrative unit and the xnagnitude of the geographical and economic 
units. 




INNER ASL\N FRONTIERS; DEFENSIVE EMPIRES AND 
CONQUEST EMPIRES * 


Inner Asia is a hcaitiand whose waters do not run to the oceans of the 
world. It lies between the Caspian on [Jic west and ^fanchuria on the 
east, with forested Siberia on the north and on the south lean, Afghanis¬ 
tan, the great mountain massifs of chc Pakiscm-Indian frontiers, the 
heights of Tibet, and China south of the Great Wall. 

Most of the Inner Aslan peoples speak one or another of the Turkish 
family of languages, or Mongol- Iranian languages and dkietts are 
also spoken, as in Afghanistan and Tajikistan, and to a small extent 
in Slnkiang, Most of Western Inner Asia is divided between various 
Republics of the Soviet Uniom South and east of the Soviet frontier 
Afghanistan is an independent nation, Sinkiang is a Chinese province, 
and Inner Mongolia is a ^^nadonaJ minority" area, with Chinese outnum¬ 
bering Mongols, Outer Mongolia is the oldest modern satellite. It 
was Jkst a satellite of Tsarist Russia and then a Soviet satellite, ll is 
thcrctore of unique intetest to the student of satellite politics. Its 
interest in thb respect is now modified, and perhaps increased, by the 
fact that it is the only Soviet satellite standing, not between the Soviet 
Union and the non-Soviet world, but between the Soviet Union and 
its most powerful ally, China. 

In the nineteenth century the Russians completed thf^ir conquest of 
Western Inner Asia. After a period of bristling mistrust between the 
British, who ruled India, and the Russians, who were feeling out firm 
geographical lines on ’which to rest their frontiers, a relative stability 
was achieved in the last decade of the nineteenth century and the first 
decade of the twentieth—partly as a result of the defeat of Russia by 
Japan in 1904-05, The political framework of stabilization included: 

i) A sphere of inBuence for Russia in the north of Iran, and for 
Britain in the south. 

1) A standstill on the frontiers of Afghanistan, Russia on the north 
and Britain on the southeast. 

5) Stagnation in Sinkiang under Chinese rule. 

4) Tibet and Mongolia were marked otf as autonomous areas. 
The rnethods of the British In Tibet after 1904-05 and the Russians in 
Mongolia after 1911-Ta were strikingly similar. In each case they 
refrained from annexation, supported a non-Chinese people in icaisrinjg 

• A paper delivered before the American Hirmriad Awociation, DccembeT 
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direct Chinese authodtji'* but at the same time restrained them from 
asserting full independence, 

s) The Russian share in stahiliaadon was rounded off, after the 
Russo-Japanese War of igo4'Ci5, by secret agreements between Russia 
and Japan delimiting their interests in the frontier zone bctwccfi Mon¬ 
golia and Manchuria. 

Stabilization had hardly been attained when it was unsettled by the 
seismic decades which, ran from the first World War through the Russian 
Revolution^ Japanese aggression, the second World War, and the 
collapse of Chiang iCai-shek. With China under Communist ruJe^ a 
new stabilization has now begun. The difference berween the periods 
of stabilization is uncnistakable. The old stabilization was passive; 
it was in static balance. A series of buffets minimized contact between 
Russian Eurasia and a Southern and Eastern Asia directly ruled or 
indirectly dominated by the great marittme powers. The new slabi- 
[ization is active; it is in moving balance. The buffers have been 
transformed into zones of tcansition, of access* of economic interchange 
and, as between. China and Russia, of political cooperation. 

These alternations of stability, instability, and renewed stability arc 
related to a major shift in w^odd economic history. In the fifty years be¬ 
fore the first World War the technicjue of building railroads to open up 
previously remote hinterlands for the extraction of raw materials, to be 
fed by cheap maritime transport into the industrial centers of the Western 
world, first reached a peak of profitability and then began to approach 
diminishing returns. Raikoad building imposed drainage economies 
on the non-Russian domains of the Tsar, British-ruled India, and interna- 
ticmally-dominated China. They took out more than they brought in. 
In the great shift that has now taken place, the distingtiishing mark of 
both Russia and China is their strong emphasis on opening up hinter¬ 
lands for development on the spot, instead of extraction. It is this 
activity that determines the character and governs the rate of change 
in all relations of politics, power, and claxs and individual status between 
the two great majority peoples, the Chinese and Russians, and thek 
clusters of national minorities—Mongols, Tibetans, Kazakhs, Uzbegs, 
Uighrms, Tajiks, and many others. 

China and Russia have exceptionally strong governments. They 
are solidly centralized and minutely articulated for the application of 
policy in every comer of society. They know exaedy what kind of 
aocieCy they want to create for the future. Yet even strong governments 
that have firmly planned their course of operations can operate only 
on the material that lies before them, and that material was not 
created for them out of theory but reached them through the long 
processes of the past. Two societies that appear similar may respond 
differently when a uniform, policy is applied to them, if in spite of their 
apparent similarity they ate societies rl^t have different roots and his¬ 
tories. In such cases, if the aim of policy is a uniform result, the policy^ 
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applied should be not uniform but difierentiated \ and in order to analyse 
tbc relevant differences of foots and originSj later growths and present 
appearances, we must turn to history* 

Inner Asia, in the past as in the present, has always been a region 
whose history has been shaped by the spread up to its edges, and inter¬ 
mittently the penetration into it, of the military activities and econotoic 
and cultural in£uenccs of the great civilised regions to the west, south 
and east of it. The order of development was as foDows: 

The impro%‘emeiit of agriculture in the regions of the great rivet- 
valley dviiizations and the Mediterranean basin, providing enough 
surplus to feed large dries, created civilizations which had urban super¬ 
structures on agrarian bases. When the best farming land was taken up, 
there was an overflow into secondary land, where the populations 
had lagged behind the rate of spedalization jn the more productive 
areas* In part, these lagging populations w^ere now caught up in the 
continuing progress of the advanced peoples, but many retreated 
from their already less favorable land into land which, agriculturally 
estimated, was even less favorable, and by so doing committed them¬ 
selves to a new process of spcdaliza.tJon of their own, wdth less reliance 
on agriculture and increasing reliance on livestock. This process was 
one of the origins, though not the sole origin, of pastoral nomadism. ^ 
This dual process of the espansion of large, agriculturally supported 
states, with high urban development, and the formation around their 
fringes of differently spedalized "frontier barbarians" cou'di not go 
on indefimtely in the same form. The civilized and civilizing peoples 
encountered problems of magnitude w^hich could not be solved by their 
pre-industrial technology—^the distance to which troops could move and 
supplies be brought up to them or gathered locally; the speed w'lth which 
administrative orders could be executed, without dhudon or evasion along 
the chain of command; the costs of moving grain firoru the provinces 
to feed cities and fill state granaries. These problems can be summa¬ 
rized in the form of a double question: How high a social, political, 
and institutional pyramid could be built on how broad a territorial 
base? 

In thdr search—unconscious of course—for the answers to these 
quesrions—^the experience of the ancient civilizadons can be analyzed 
under two classifications. Under the first, they either subdivided, or 
annexed from each other, or conquered each other. This part of the 
historical crpericncc docs nor concern ns herc- 

Undcr the second claasificarion, w^hich conceriis Inner Asia, they 
learned by experiment to discriminate between those territories, resources, 
and peoples which could be profitably included whithin their imperial 

^ For the "forest*', *'oiaa'*, and ^'fringe of grciE ernpitc'' origioi of pastoral 
nomadism see Oven Lattitnore, litnir -Ajian fruniirts a/ ind (New York, 

r^jt), cspcdally, pp. Ei;'ii4» 450-4^4. 
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expansion and those which it was better to esdude because military 
action^ admirusttarion, and the collection of revenue cost more than diey 
were worth. Inner Asia forms the eastern half of a northern frontier 
along which all the ancient civilisations found it better to halt, tci 
limit their expansion, and from time to time to fortify—in order not 
only to “keep out the baibajdans" but to keep their own population 
and responsihilJdes from spreading beyond control The western 
half of this northern frontier h marked by tic Greek settlements on die 
northern shore of the Black Sea and by the Roman fortified Ifmss along 
the Danube and Rhine and between England and Scotland* South of 
this frontier, from the Atlantic to the Pacific were to be found dties, 
supported by relatively intensive agriculture (induding irrigated agri¬ 
culture) and the growing of special crops like grapes and olives. In 
forested Europe there was a mixture of limited, low-yield agriculture, 
livestock-brtc^ng (especially homed cattle), and forest hunting; 
north of the Greek wheat-growing colonics on the Black Sea shore 
there was grazing, giving way still ^rther north to forest-clearing agri¬ 
culture and other forest actividesi north of die Aliddlc Eastern and 
Chinese dvilizadons were the steppes and deserts of Inner Asia, with 
their northern forest fringes. ' 

This long preamble leads up to the true starting point for analysis 
of the societies of Inner Asia and their liistor)- not only the frontier 
between civilization and barbarism, but the barbarian societies them¬ 
selves, were in large measure created by the growth and die geogra¬ 
phical spread of the great ancient civili^doos. It is proper to speak 
of the barbarians as ^ piimitiv'c^^ only in that temoEc time when no 
civilization yet ^sted, and when the forbears of the civilized peoples 
were also primitive* From the moment that civilization began to 
evolve it began algo to spread, seeking more land in which to establish the 
practices of civilization i in taking up more land, it recruited into dvili- 
zation some of the people who had held that land, and displaced others, 
and the efiect on those who were displaced was that they had diverged 

their own line of evolution out of the 
primitive state j they modified thetr economic practices and experimented 
wiib new lands of specklization, and they also evolved new kinds of 
sodal cohesion and political organization, and new ways of fighting, G- 
v^ilization itself created its own barbarian plague; the barbarian terror 
that hauled the northern frontiers of civilization, did not erupt from a 
distant, dark and bloody ground that had nothing to do with dviliza- 

> For the fiaie of brevity aufjccft of die gwictal problem arc here omitted; 
the special chancier of the Chinese jauthem frontlet and m barbariaiu, for which 
iee of CU^, awd above, p. smd the Middle Eastern phenu- 

menon of barbarans who, inisrcad of being gradually "c^icliided" to the north, 
became enclosed in blocks of mountaiiioos or desextic land jfbr which see my 
paper: "The fmntier In history”, dtl X initnu^iomU di xawrf 

jiarrelx l5^ss), 1 (Fxjenzc, 193d}* cuid above, pp. 469-49T. 
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tion; it an activity of peoples who were the kind of people they 
were because their whole evoludoti had been in contact with, and had 
been molded hy, the advance of civnli^ation. 

From archaeology, before written history, from what remains of 
Greek accounts of the Scyths on the Black and from the Chmese 
accounts, which enable us to follow the change from wars in which the 
Chinese, in chariots, fought against barbarians who were on foot, in 

eighth and sixth centuries B. C., to the wars along the line of the 
^ture Great Wall at the end of the fourth century B. C- when the Chinese 
drst encountered the mounted archers of a society of true steppe nomads, 
and, in order to fight them, adopted their costume and imitated their 
tactics, the record is unbroken, though far from complete. It leads us 
down through the centuries to 14J j, when the Turks took Constanti¬ 
nople; to the end of the Old World^s isolation and the eve of the great 
navigations which discovered the New World and ushered in new 
modes of history. 

By the end of these long centuries of symbiotic develop meat the 
Inner Asian societies were permeated with Chinese, Indian, Iranian, 
and Near Eastern inSuenecs, All of their practices of production, 
trade, and war has been evolved through interaction with the fringes of 
civiliaation. Nowhere in history can we identity a tribe or a people 
who appeared abruptly at the gates of civilization in a state of pristine 
barbarism; a people, that is ro say^ whose economic, social, and military 
characteristics had up to that moment never been modiried by the 
influences of civilfrationt 

In the wars of the Man dynasty in China and the Hsinngau of 
Mongolia, not only did some of the tribesmen serve as Chinese aurili- 
ari^, but Chinese generals and civil officials took service with the 
Hsiungnu. There were literate and sophisticated Greeks among the 
Huns of Attila. In the eighth century runic inscriptions of the Orkhon 
Turks, far in the north of Outer Mongolia, there is a shrewd appraisal of 
the diplomacy and policy of China. The family of Oungis Khan had 
been at one time petty wardens of the marches of the Chin or Jurchid, 
a barbarian dynasty ruling in Manchuria and North China. When 
Chinas was still only a warrior contending for supremacy in northeast¬ 
ern Outer Mongolia there appeared at his camp a Moslem merchant— 
who must have been a native of cither Chinese or Russian Turldstan, 
This merchant w'as on his way up into Siberia, to trade for sable skins. He 
had, on his journey, passed through the territory of the Onggut Turks, at 
the top of the Great Betid ot the Yellow River, and appears to have served 
fls an informal diplomatic agent between the Otiggtics and Chingis. 

In the historical work of Rashid-^d-Din, a Persian who served as 
Vizier of Gazan Khan, the Mongol ruler of Persia from 1255 to 13.04, 
wc have the most detailed register of Inner Asian matters that has 
come down to us in any of the languages of the great ancient dvdizations. 
Much of this information he took down from the dictation of Pulad 
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(Bolod), i Icitncd Mo Ago L who was the rcprcamcativt, at the Mongol 
court in Petsia, of the Mongol court in China. In an introduction 
to the first volume of the new Russian edition of Rashid-ad-Din, I. Petru- 
shevskii gives an ccrxUcnC account of problems of status and politics in 
this period: the conflict, within the Mongol empire in Persia^ between 
the Turco-Mongol chieftains who held pastoral domains oo the northern 
edge of Persia and thought of rule not as an orderly process of collecting 
taxes but as a willful business of looting, and the propertied gentry of 
Iran (represented by Rashid-ad-Din), who were willing to sen^e under 
the Mongols but sought to persuade them to adopt an orderly, mana- 
gerial program of skimming off the cream of agriculcLtral and artisan 
production while maintaining and conserv^ing the productive processes 
themselves. T might mention, in passing, that ^shid-ad-Din ended 
up by being chopped in two, not at the neck but in the middle of the 
body, and that Mongol rale in Itan did not long survive, ^ 

Rven in this abbreviated redtal two themes can be detected. The fijst 
13 that the barbarians had very good intelligence about what was going 
on in the civilized uroild When they decided to make either a frontal 
raid or a deeper invasion it was after collecting information and analyzing 
the risks and opportunities. They did not rush blind and headlong 
into worlds unknown to them. The second is that the social history 
of Inner Asia oscillates mote frequently and more sharply between 
evolution and devolution than docs the history of society in. civilized 
states. They had to adjust themselves to periods of centralization 
and decentralization in the civilized empires. They also found it impos¬ 
sible to construct a permanent compound society out of diverse elements; 
the extensive economy of pastoralism, requiring wide dispersal of the 
clans and families of herdsmen; the intensive, irrigated agriculture of 
the oases which flourished not only along the fringes of the pastoral 
steppes, but often deep within them; the need for trade, requiring 
protection of merchants and control of trade routes; and the need for 
strong points—fortified, garrisoned dries, with the multiple functions 
of trade, diplomacy, and war-—introducing a principle of concentration 
which clashed with the principle of dispersal. 

As a consequence of these unending adjustments, extecEial and 
imernai, phases of cvolurion and devolution alternate in the social 
hi story of Inner Asia, l^t us take one example, the Mongol tribe. Was 
it feudal? Were the conqucst^mpircs ruled by the descendants of 
Chingis Khan feudal? 

Chingis began his cafecr in a period of tribal dispersal. There were 
two degrees of collective status, the ruling clan and the subordinate 

* The new Rusakn edtticn of Kaihid-ad-Din is uoi yee carnplctc. GenemJ 
liilK Shontik /itopinL GentnU ediror, S. P. Tuktov. Translations 

ind innotnions by varioui hands. Tom J; fvrraya (MoscQw-Lcningrad, 

I5JJZ); Tom II; htiga (lame date). Tom HI, the fifit to appear, wm published 

in 
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clan; the stibordmation might originate in dcfeit in waf, or in voluntary 
allegiance offered in return for protection. Theft were also^ of course, 
indiviiliial slaves, usually war captives, and a captive taken young and 
brought up entirely in the camp, with no knowledge of his own tin, 
might become a fully trusted vTircior and personal follower; but the 
coUcctiv'c subordinate group were not slaves (though they have orten 
been called "slaves tTibes")^ They had rights of property and were 
governed by their own head men, on the principle of collective respon¬ 
sibility; for which reason, when they defected, they defected usually not 
as individuals but collectively, when the ruling group had been weakened 
by defeat and could no longer protect thern* 

Within the ruling group there were twoprinctples of organization— 
kinship and free choice. Kinship entailed loyalty in war and the 
obligation to cacry on blood fends; but since there were junior and senior 
lincagc.s, and narrowly shaded questions of priorLty, the kinship system 
could also be weakened by rivalry and jealousy. The kinship system 
could be ardhcially ertended by the convention of sworn brotherhoocL 
The two men who swore the oath honored each other’s ancestors and 
became obligated to each other^s loyalties and blood feuds* As the 
clans were patrilineal and cTsogamous, and a man could not take a wife 
from a clan which dnimed the same founding ancestor, there were also 
cross-kin alliances with ckns from which brides were sought generation 
after generation. 

Free choice was the opposite of kinship. A warrior could, for¬ 
swearing all his own privileges, loyalties, and obligations of kinship, 
swear himself unreservedly to a war-leader of his own choice. By 
doing this he became a nnkur or *^'cotnradc”—a comrade-in-arms, that is* 
His rewards depended entirely on the success and generosity of his chosen 
leader. It is noteworthy that ChingJS Khan^s most bitter enemy and 
dangerous rival—for reasons of clashing ambition—in the period ’when 
it was not yet clear whether he would triumph or fail was a man who 
had been his or sworn brother; his most successful and trusted 
generals were men who had come to him as mikar. This in itself shows 
how fluid were the conditions, how fluctuating the standards of status 
and of all social values, in the time when Chingis rose to power. 

There is no j’ustihcation for calling a society of this kind feudal, 
though clearly it was one of the kinds of society out of which feudalism 
could evolve* There was in fact a strong tendency toward feudahsm 
when the armies of Chingis conquered China, Khwares m, Iran, and 
South Russia* The conquerors whose unmatched mobility had swept 
the held now needed stability. They could take their case in the capitals 
of civiiiaation only if they knew how many, and how far away, were the 
ca’valry they could summon in case of need. Some of the Mongols 
and the Turks and others whom they had recruited, had to be brought 
into the conquered lands as garrisons, hut others had to be cantoned 
on the Inner .Asian frontiers of civilisation, there to continue the old 
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life aad to breed, not only warriors of the pristine quality, but the eaTalry 
rctnotmts which were under the condidous of the tijme, the decisive mili¬ 
tary resource. Although the ability to move is inheteut in pastoral 
nomadism, movement had to be limited in order to keep account of 
the available mtlitary reservesj and so wc arrive at the condition described 
by William of Rubruck when he was travelling through Inner Asia in 
the lino's: '"^each captain, according to whether he has more or fewer 
men under Idm, knows the limit of his pasturage and where to feed his 
flocks in winter, summer, spring and autumn... * 

At this point, where prescribed territory is combined with prescribed 
numbers of men liable for duty, it can certainly be said that feudalism is 
being closely approached; but that is not the end-point of the historical 
enquiry, for it is at this very point that, as historiaaSi we ought to 
enquire: Why, when feudalism has been so closely approached, is there 
not a further line of evoludon leading through and beyond feudaiism ? 

Rashid-ad-Din, if we combine the history that he wrote and the life 
that he lived, gives us at least the material for framing an answer. As 
the Chinese pithily expressed it long ago, an empire could he conquered 
on horseback, but not ruled from horseback ; dvil scr^’ants more sophis¬ 
ticated than barbarian warriors were needed to extract a regular flow of 
taxes and tribute from the civilized part of the empire, they could be 
recruited only among the upper classes of the conquered civillaed 
people, and they and their families had to be protected and allowed to 
perpetuate themselves. It was therefore impossible to fuse completely 
the barbarian and the civilized parts of the structure of empire, and 
impossible also to make the barbarian conquerors as a whole a new 
upper dass imposed on the conquered society* Some of the barbarian 
aristocrats did become courtier-families, allying themselves by marriage 
with the great families of the civilized people, but this merely resulted in 
a conflict of interest between them and the families of chiefs and military 
comntandecs quartered along the frontier. 

When such an empire fell—and incomplete fusion of its geographical 
parts and its ruling classes was one of the things that undermined its 
permanence—^parts of the incompletely feudalised barbarian society 
along the frontier withdrew into Liner Asia and reverted to the andent, 
dispersed tribalism. In this phase of devolution the aristoctaidc clans 
preserved their pride of lineage—as had the Boqigit, the clan of Cbingis, 
when they broke au-ay &om the Qiin Brontier in the of Qiiagis^ 
ancestors—but inheritance alone did not confer full authority; the man 
of ambition had once more to establish his personal eminence as a 
warrior and build the kind of reputation that would attract free warriors 
to seek him out and join him. 

Perhaps this cycle of evolution and devolution would have been 

* .K convenient new edtuon b: Christopher Dawson, cd., Ttt Maagol 
(New York, j). 
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capable of indefinite repeddon had it not been fo£ the Great Na\dgatioixs 
at the turn from the fifteenth century to the sixteenth. A hctf kind 
of empire now became possible, created by naval power and economicLlly 
sustained by the shipment of mcreasingly large cargoes oyer increasingly 
great distances. The military and the economic factors interacted; 
the spoils of imperialism stimulated the grOTvth of industrialism, and 
as industrialism grew, it strengthened imperialism. Of all Asia, Inner 
was least afiected by the new kind of empire, but sdll it was affected. 
Through Its rule of India and its polidcs in Tibet, Afghanistan, and 
Iran, the Bridsh Empire came dght np to the doorsteps of Inner Ask, 
and a consideration of British impeiiEUsm, as the type example of the 
new impemlism, is a great help in undcrstajiding the Chinese and Rus¬ 
sian standards of empire, which survived from the old age into the 
new^—and, in surviving, were modified by the changed balance of 
the wotld. 

We may here disregard imperialism in the New World or new 
worlds, where the British (and others), fortified with Christian pict}', 

First fell on their knees 

and then fell on the aborighies. 


in North and South America, Africa, AustraiLa, New Zealand, and the 
Pacific islands. What we are concerned with is the introduction of new 
standards into parts of the Old World where other standards of conquest 
and empire had prevailed for centuries. 

When loner Aslan barbarians made conquests in civilized rhvna^ 
India, Iran, or Mesopotamia they maved not only as armies but as 
whole peoples. Women, children, aod four-footed mobile property 
were eithet right with the armies or close behind them. After conquest, 
a Sow of tribute went back into the barbarian homeland, but dus did not 
represent an cconomiq integration, and above all it did not represent a 
^^colonial'^ subordinadoD of economy in the conquered land to a more 
developed economy in the land of the conquerors. Both before and 
after the conquest, the civilized lands were superior to the barbarian 
lands both as producers of caw materials and as processors and frbricators. 

When the British, as exemplars of the new imperialism, crossed the 
oceans to India, they moved only as a small elite of soldiers, adminis¬ 
trators, merchanis and, later, factory owners and bankers. They remain¬ 
ed an elite. There were virtually no ^^sub|cct" British in contact 
with Subject Indians. More than any others among the new imperial¬ 
ists, the British considered it important to send their sons back to 
Britain to be educated; in this way, families often maintained for gener¬ 
ations a continuity of spcoaliacd skill in the ruling of India while the 
mdividuai within the fami ly, and sdll more within the ruling class as a 
whole, renewed generation by generation his Bridshness and un- 
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ladiaaness, * Mofcover the British, instead of simply levying tribute 
on the Indians as people and carrying the loot home (this was 
the weakness of Spain), subordinated India's economy and integrated 
it with the bottom, raw-material level of the British economy i where the 
Indian economy was more advanced than the British^ a$ in textiles, 
it was fust broken down, then suboiduiated and integrated. Thus 
as time went on the British, instead of being absorbed in the Indian 
society, maintained themselves apart and widened the gap between their 
rate of economic progress and that of India. 

British empire-building can be diagrammed as the spokes of a 
wheel, radiating from a hub in Britain, It was accumuktive; * each 
spoke reached out to a separate possession, and the integration of 
each possession with the hub was more important than the connection, 
around the rim, with other possessions^ 

With this ^'maritime" example in mind, it is instructive to mm 
back to the old Asia* When the Qiinese went overseas it u-as only to 
trade, not to conquer or to found pnlitically-contcolled colonics* 
Within the mainland, as the state grew and the popularion increased 
it may be said that the main principle of Qiinese colonization was not 
to get out of sight of one another. Where the Chinese widened the 
area of ""'Chincsenjcss" by continually adding contiguous territory, they 
flourished* Where, as in the oases of Turkistan, they were necessarily 
detached fcom the main body, their political and tnihtary fortunes rose 
and fell but they were never able to convert the oasis and steppe peoples 
into Qiinese and consequently it was they themselves who remained an 
alien minority, even when they were able to assert sovereignty and 
rule. 

These charactctistics and contrasts enable us to dehne the status of 
non-Chincsc under Qiinese rule* The Chinese mode of growth was 
absorptive. Where they were able to spread as an unbroken body, 
in the manner of ink spreading over blotting paper, their attitude 
toward the barbarian, tribal peoples they encountered in central, sou¬ 
thern, and southwestern China was that if they wanted to live, fartu, 
eat, and dress like Chinese, and to speak the Chinese language, then 
they were Chinese—normal and standard Chinese* There u'as no 
racial, national, or class discrimination against them. If they wanted to 
break contact with the Chiaese, as in the south and southwest many did, 
by moving up the hilbides while the Chinese infiltrated the bottom lands, 
they could do so. If they were not hostile, the Chinese did not molest 
them. They had theif own bead men, and for such dealings with the 


* Perhaps it 13 for this jcasnn rhai oee of ihc Horatism tags most admir^ in a 
polite Gritbh edneation is fcsehm^ nan animanr /nuiant qui tranj- mare csrmmtnt. 

* This, and the following definitions of Chlocsc and Russian imperial growth 
arc taico from my papcc^ “The qcw poliueal geography of Lmcr Asia'"* Geograptitdf 
/MrM/, CXIX., t {^EaTc^l 19J5). 
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Chinese as were necessary the Interpfeters were normally tribesmen who 
had learned Chiaesej the Chinese did not train ^^cxpeirs in native aSkirs" 
to go among them. 

Dndcr these conditions, the absorptive capacity of the Chinese was 
enormous. When they became detached from the main body they lost 
this abiHtVj though sometimes they showed great tenacity in maintaining 
their own Chineseness, as did, for example, the Chinese of the western 
extremity of Kansu province in the ninth and tenth cennuics, in spite 
of being surrounded by Turks and Tibetans; ^ on the other hand the 
frequency with which detached Chinese, especially if the groups were 
small, merged into barbarian tribes is a phenomenon that dcserv'es 
more study. 

No two peoples could be more different in this respect than the 
Russians and the Chinese. The Russian peasants were able to combine 
cereal farming, the herding of livestock, and subsidiaty occupations. 
Such as hunting in the forests, in widely varying proportions. They 
did not hesitate to detach themselves from the main body and make 
new settlements at great distances. When out of contact witli their 
own people, they readily learned to speak the Turkic languages of 
Inner Asia. Perhaps even more important was the lact Russia had no 
natural frontier like the line of the Great Wall, and from the dawn 
of history was so frequently invaded that even though the Russians 
kept multiplying and spreading, all or some of them were often under 
the rule of non-Russians, Out of this chequered history there grew a 
special atdtude toward class; the Russians, the long Succession of Turkish 
peoples with whom they fought on the Black Sea-Caspian frontier, 
the Mongols, and finally the Russians again when their expansion reached 
Tuxkistan, dealt with each other through their men of power. If 
a prince or chief surrendered at the head of his men he was usually left 
with at least a part of his authority over people and territory. In 
this way the ruling class of the defeated side, instead of being exter¬ 
minated or completely deposed, was incorporated into the lower and 
even the middle strata of the victorious ruling class. 

This attitude toward status as a matter even mote of class than of 
nationality weakened the growth of anti-Riissian nationalism. The 
man whose family could give him an education and a start to life could 
so easily do well in the Russian service that it weakened the temptation 
to lead his countrymen against the Russians; and convetscly the man 
at the bottom of the sodaJ pyramid, who felt exploited, was resentful 
not only against the Russians but against his own upper class. By the 
time of the Russian Revolution, the Tsatist forces in Inner Asia were 
defeated more by an extension into loner Asia of the Russian Revolution 
than by anti-Russian risings of the Inner Asian peoples. On the whole 

’ Jain« Bussell Him iltoa, LtJ Osighourj a f'tficipit Cinq DynsfUti (FirL, 

1 =III>> csp. pp, 46 sqq. 
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the privileged classes of the non-Sussians tended to support the Tsarist 
cause. The unpriviJegctl, subject classes either kept out of trouble as 
much as they could^^ or tended to sympathise with the revolutionary 
side^ 

^'Tien Britain withdrew ficom India and Pakistan^ and the importance 
of British policy in ^Afghanistan decreased correspondingly, there is now 
no great Wcatctn power standing on or near the horizon of Inner Asia. 
Everything between the Black Sea and the Yellow Sea. is divided between 
a Co mmunis t-ruled Russia and a Gommunist-mlcd China" but Russian 
and Chinese Communists are the heirs of two very difierent pte-Commu- 
nist histories. They inherit^ though as Marxists they are trying to 
modify^ very different traditioDS toward their national minorities; and 
in Mongolia and Chinese and Soviet Turkistac it Is not Chinese and 
Russians who are in direct contact in large numbers» but the Mongols 
and the various Turkish-Speaking Inner Aslan peoples^ who are locally 
the majorities. 

In Tibet, the Chinese after asserting their political sovereignty 
appear to be reverting, temporarily at least, to a modem version of 
the old Chinese principle of "'leave them aJonc* i£ they don^t want to he 
Chinese, as long they arenT hostile”. In Chinese Inner Asia (Inner 
Mongolia and SinMaug) they appear to be modelling themselves on 
Soviet policy and experience; and the Soviet policy* curiously enough, 
can be described as a Marxist adaptation of the old Inner Asian rule : 
"Tecruit the ^te of the subordinate people into the i^lite of the dominant 
people". The principles of language znd educational policy can be 
drawn on to illustrate the method. The old Chinese practice was to 
offer non-Chinese peoples education only in Chinese. The Communist 
principle is that primary educarion is in the language of the people 
concerned. At some point in the middle school years Chinese becomes 
compulsory as a second knguage (Russian, of course, in Soviet Inner 
Asia). It is impossible to go through the university without Chinese— 
or Russian, as the case may be. 

This system has the advantage that those who want to plod along 
in the old ways as far as economic and admlnlsttadve policies will let 
them, can do so. Energy is not wasted on dragcx»ning such people 
into "becoming Chinese”, or "becoming Russian". But obviously, 
the more intelligent and ambitious the individual, the more clearly he can 
see for himself that the road to elite status* in the Communist Party 
or in science or technology* is through the two "big" languages, Chinese 
and Russian. The elite thus recruits itself, in a way advantageous to the 
Chinese and the Russians; and as both have their ancient, pre-Marxist 
tolerances, dilfcrcnt but in this respect similar, it docs not bother them if 
their Chinese and Russian elites become somewhat diluted with non- 
Chinese and uon-Russians. (One is reminded of an old nineteenth 
century entry in a chucch cegistct in Buryat Mongolia: "Bom a Buryat. 
Baptised a Russian*"). 
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Status and politics meet at a most intcrcsbng point. Ttie kind ot 
poKcy lieie so briefly sketched prevents the building up of the kinds of 
ptessurcs that would result in anti-Chinese and anti-RiiSsian nationalisms, 
because it draws off into satistying careers, on an equality with Russians 
and Chinese, so many of those who wouJd otherwise be the nationalist 
leaders. Modem nationalism, as it originated In Europe* and Later in 
colonial countries in reaction to Western mle, may be desetibed as a 
phenomenon of societies of institutionaUzed inequality, in reaction 
to which oationalism becomes, in essence, a demand for ^^the right to be 
different”. In Inner Asia (though not hi the European Soviet satcUiteSj, 
which already had established, pre-Marxist narioualisms, stemming 
firom the European tradition), the steam is taken out of the demand for 
"the right to be different"' by offering the potectiai nationalist leaders* 
through the system of recruitment into the dlitc, *^the opportunity to be 
the same". * At this point, however, the historian should turn the 
problem over to the political scientist. 


■ Ofwi Lattimorc, ''^Soidtltc politic^: tht Mongolkn prototype", poh- 

tifai ^ptarttrly (Denver), IX, i (March 19j6). 
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In the discussion of Qiiaese history no concept is mote widely and 
indeed compkeendy accepted than that of the absorption of barbarian 
invaders by the superior culture of the Chinese, The concept is a 
basic tenet of Chinese historiography, and has been taken over without 
dispute by western students of Chinese history. Yet, in spite of this 
widespread assumption, which acts like a lens through which w^e view 
all Chinese history, we know in fact surprisiagly little about the actual 
phases of cransforxmtion resulting from the invasion of the Chinese so- 
ciety by barbarians, and the subsequent effect of Chinese contact on 
the various kinds of barbatian society. 

In his account of the Monguois of the Kansu-Tibetan frontier. 
Father Schram has made a contribution to our understanding of these 
problems that is of very great value and that in one respect is outstanding: 
there are important studies of a number of the frontier peoples of 
China, bur there is no other that, like this one, is based on twelve years 
of direct contact with the people studied, and another quarter of a 
century in comparable froodcr regions, such as that of Ninghsia. He 
went to the frontier province of Kmisu in 190^, proceeded to the region 
where the Monguors Eve in 1911, the year of the collapse of the Manchu 
dynasty, and remained there thiough the £ist yeans of the Chinese 
RepubEc, unril 1922. 

As a missionary priest he was in contact with Monguors, with 
frontier Chinese living among the Monguors, and with Chinese ofitiaals 
administering the frontier. In the conditions of those times a missionary 
was often able to attain a position of great local prestige and influence, 
and this was perhaps especially true in frontier regions, where a non- 
Chinese people was often ready to regard a sympathetic missionary as 
being "Ukc ourselves, not a ChiIlese*^ His parishioners consulted 
him about their family and worldly affairs, in addition to looking to him 
for religious guidance. A mission had property; it bought and sold, 
and was therefore a part of the economic Ufe of the community* A 
missionary stationed for a long time at one post was both resident and 
itinerant. As a resident, he had continuity of observation over a long 
period; at the same rime in making occasional journeys he had the 
great ad^^antage of being able to make frequent comparisons* In 
the region where Father Schram worked this was of spedai Importance, 
as in a day’s joumey a man could pass from a sub-region in which the 

• The introduction to Ti* Mex^iorj pf Kattm by loojs M. J. Sdmim, C,T.CM. 
(Philadelphia, I9J4). 
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pcinopat social coloration was Chinese to one in whicli die prevailiiig 
element was Chinese Muslim, or Monguor, or Tibetan, This settmg 
inclusive of the interaction of minorities on each other, as well as the 
relations between each minority and the Chinese majority, is discussed 
with great insight by Etvall—another observ'er of missionary origin, 
in this case Protestant. ^ 

A chamiing con5ef|iience of Father Schfam’^s long intimacy with 
the Monguors was that he developed a deep affection for them. When 
he describes family life, the relations of parents ^ children, and in-laws^ the 
daily round of work or the bustle and pageantry of ceremonial occasions, 
his pages are irradiated with a Flemish live lincss of dclinearion; his 
details arc sharp, his colors accurate, his sense of movement perfectly 
balanced and his earthy appreciation of men and women, with all their 
little human weaknesses, is pervaded with an affcctiofiatc sympathy. 

At the same tLme his observation of the &bric of society is extremely 
realistic* On the one hand he analj'zes the Monguor sodety so that 
persona], family, and community relationships can be set out with 
diagrammatic clanty. On the other hand, each relationship is mnstrated 
by examples draw'n feom actual occurrences. In this way the reader i$ 
enabled to sec first the structural framework and then—which is inva¬ 
luable—the behavior of the society both under normal conditions and 
under stress* 

One of Father Schram's most striking contributions is his study 
of the position and functions of the maternal uncle—who, it may be 
obser\Td, was often as important in the old Chinese rural society as 
in that of the Monguors. There vrcrc times when the maternal unde 
dcQdcd l>erween Hfc and death, as when, without going to the courts 
a man was considered guilty of something that deserved the death 
penalty. In such cases it was the senior brother of the mother of the 
guilty man or woman who decreed the penalty, and it could not be 
executed without his sanction. 

It has often bem Suggested that, in societies where property and 
authority are concentrated iu the hands of the father’s side of the family, 
the reservation of a particular authority to the mother*s side may indicate 
that the sodety was once matrilineal and that when the transition was 
made from a matrilineal to a patrilineal system the transformation was not 
complete, some fonns of authority remaining on the woman’s side. With 
convincing clarity, through the descripdon of actual cases involving 
the assertion of the authority of the mother's brother. Father Schtam 
has shown that this assumption is unnecessary, and that the authority of 
the mother’s brother can be a rational and consistent phenomenon 
in a patrilineal and patriarchal society. 

The explanation is provided by the need for a device capable of 
mitigating the dreadful blood feuds, inherited from generation to 

^ Robert B. Ekii’all, Ca/flirai SB tAi Kofltlt^Tihitim Jtvitiftr {ChicajgO, 
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genemtioa, that raged among patdlincal clans. Sudi a dan couJd not 
inbfieed. It had to take its wives from otlier, similar clans. A woman 
was, therefore, the property of her father's clan nntil, at marriage, she 
passed into the possessioji not solely of her husband but of his whole clan. 
This concept fivored, on the one hand, a tendency tow^d marriage 
alliances* Clan A took women from clan B and gave women to 
clan C. A woman of ckn B taken as a wife into clsm A became the 
chattel property of dan A, but clan B had a residual interest in her and 
in her children. Her daughters could not return^", as the saying went, 
to dan B 2 s wives, because of their dan B blood; but her sons could 
continue the marriage ailiance by taking wives feom dao B in the nsKt 
generation* On the other hand the very same concepts could lead 
to feuds inherited feom generation to generation if clan A stole or 
captured a woman from dan B without negotiating for her. 

For reasons like this the iasritLiiional significance of the authority 
assigned to the mother's brother was that it served as an excellent dmcc 
for checking the tendency toward feuds* Various crimes called for die 
death penalty according to the customary law of a ebn-organized 
society. Among these, to take an example given by Father Schram, 
was parridde—the kiDing either of an actual father or a '^cbssification^' 
father. For those who represented die paternal line of authority in the 
criminal's own family to take the whole responsibility was a dtcadfiil 
thing, especially since they also represented ^^the prosecution^'. Yet 
community feding required that the death pcn*ilt>' be exacted. By 
placing the final responsibility on the brother of the motlier of the 
criminal the mothers clan vras represented, this clan having an interest 
in the matter as an ally of the injured dan—but the mother's clan was 
also in a sense intermediate between the primarily aifected cbnand the 
community as a whole, and it was represented by a man whose personal 
interest was sucli that he would sec to it that death was not inflicted unless 
death were desec^^ed. For tliis reason what was requi red of the maternal 
unde w'as not mere consent but a positive aflirmation the effect of which 
was that dan B renounced the right to revenge by blood feud. 

The same dedee served, on occasion, to involve more than clans A 
and B. Another type of tragedy described by Father Schram is the suidde 
of a mamed w'ODsan who has found life intolerable in the clan into 
wliich she has mam ed. Though infrequent, such cases were frequent 
enough lo require a tecogoiTed procedure. Here clan A was that of 
the husband of the suicide. The biother of the mother of the suJride 
represented clan B, demanding atonement for the wrongs that had 
driven its daughter to suicide* The liead^on conflict involved could 
lead easily to a feud between the two clans, except foi the fact that the broth¬ 
er of the mother of the suiddc was not the only maternal unde involved. 
He personified revenge; but die defense w-as personified by the brother 
of the mother ot the husband of the suicidcj, a representative of still 
another cbn, clan CL Xhrough him as an individual the members of 
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dan C were iQstitiirionall7 involved as mediators and baJTers in the 
cojiflict between dan A and dan B. 

As Father Schtam show^, tliesc arc sitaations in which, although the 
“woroan^s aide"" is repre5tnte[l, h is represented by those who bold the 
male line of authority in the woman*s clan; and since the line of authority 
runs through the males in both the mothcr^s dan and the father’s dan, no 
questions of "survival of matrilineal authority" arc necessajily involved. 

Essentially, Father Sdiram’s work is a study in the balance betu'cen 
factors of change and factors of stability in the relations between the 
sodety of China with its kndfast peasants, walled cities, and heavy 
machinery of govemment, combining an imperial autocracy which was 
in theory absolute but in practice distant and often blind and deaf, 
with the satrap-like authority of provincial governors and the pervasive 
petty authority of local burcancrats, and a society of Inner Asian nomad 
origin wliicb had adhered to the fringe of the Chinese realm because its 
hereditary rribd chieftains had become feudal wardens of the marches 
against Tibetan raiders and the incuTsiods of their own namad kinsmen 
from the remoter depths of Inner Ask. 

Some years ago, in reviewing the book by Ekvall to which the 
reader’s attention has just been drawn, 1 commented on the importance 
of analysing the slow' rate of change in a region like that of the Kansu- 
Tibeun fronder for the purpose of gaining insight into what happens 
under the accelerated rate of change in times of stressi 

As a slnw-motion movie makes it possible ta study in dciail the action of 
a tuimtr or a boxer, [the] data can be applied to the much faster rate of 
change, under the stress of war, that is affecting the northwestern provinces 
of China, where Moslem and Chinese populations ate so mixed, and fring¬ 
ing Mongol Tibetan populations so importani/® 

By the same token, the analysis made by Father Sehram gives us a realisdc 
insight into the importance of what mav be called the "collapse fiurtor" 
in the taking over of China by the Communists. Even during the 
period when he lived among the Monguors, the cumulative clfccr of 
change was threatening to make the Monguor society no longer viable. 
As he himself writes, in a pregnant sentence in his short chapter of 
"Condusions"; "During the process of the disintegration of the Mon- 
guor society, it remained none the less a going concern up to a certain 
point". To this it need only be added that the Monguors were only 
one link in a chain; the decay of their sodety was part of the decay of the 
old frontier stmetnre of China; the structure of the frontlet was part 
of the old structure of China as a whole. The whole complex, as it 
ciiangcd, could remain a "going epneem" only "up to a certain point'^ 
Once that point had been reached the alternatives were no longer preser- 

* Owen LTiitEiiHiirc, revitw Lif Etvull, <5^, p//., in Petifif i j fiS4'5), Ph 113^. 
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vation vsrsus dtcay^ but quick change in the direction of demociadc 
solution, which the Kuominiang fkiled tu effectuate* vtrsus quick change 
in the direction of violcm levolution, which the Cominunists succeeded 
in foedng. 

In recent years* there has been a growing interest in the relationship 
bent'e^ the factors of stability and change in the history of the society 
of China. Eberhard, for example in a recent publication of great 
interest and value, ^ has shown that even in times of political chaos 
and chroriic war, with repeated barbarian Invasions and the erratic rise and 
fall of "dynasties’' that controlled only fragments of North affna and 
lasted only a few years, a large number of "gentry" families maintained 
their continmty: whatevcrhappencd,they remained wealthy and politically 
inhueariaL These "gentry" families, moreover, included a number 
that were of "nomad barbarian" origin. What Eberhard has established 
by analyzing the biographical sections of the Chinese chrouicles is 
confirmed by Father Schram's description of the Monguor sodety in 
decay; it is dear from his data that the tendency wtls for some 'Tu-ssu" 
or chieftain families to sink to the level of commoners, losing both 
wealth and privilege, but for others, partly through intermarriage with 
influeatial Chinese families, to convect themselves from the status of a 
^ntlcr feudal nobility to _that of powerful landlord families ("gentry" 
in Eberhard s sense^, within the Chinese sodetv. 

The "gentry", as Eberhard uses the term, were landed families 
collecting rents from tenants; with this revenue to give them economic 
assurance, part of the gentry family lived an urban life in big provindai 
Gties or the imperial capital, sending those of its members who passed 
the bureaucratic cxaminatioDS to make careers in the official service 
The economic success and poUticsi success of such Emilies thus inter¬ 
acted reaprocally, enabiing them to survive for centuries. * 

Another combination of continuity and instability must also be 
noted, j^ong the invaders studied by Ebcriiard who established 
ephemeral dynasties in North China were the Shat'o Turks, who were 
historical congeners of the Sha'to component of the Monguor tribal 
comply They are first mentioned in the Chinese chronicles in the 
^enthemtury. In the tenth century they founded two brief dynasties in 
North China, the Lar« Jang and Later Chim In part they tried to rule 
as a foreign milibiry elite over their Chinese subjects; in part however 
they tried to run their Chinese domain as a "going concern", taking 

> Wol^ Ebefluri ad r«lm; f r.u„ 

-prolific soriolopist lad st>di! Eistoma 

.910) P“^bed in Go™, .n SwinerLwd, to .94J, ^ a.W G„,i;J;,) Hii 
mtci^ oo hirbiimii’* tmxcmUr Toftish) imniders of China ii 
(mm Chu« souKM nnd 11 worked ind reworked to mraewhet di&reni toW. 
various ptihlicaEioTU. ” ^ 

* EberW, dup. i, “Fcud^lkm and gentry sodtty”. 
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over the Chinese political sttuctuie antt using the "gentry’* femilics 
who knew how to operate the Chinese system* When their rule ended, 
some of thp.if upper-class Emilies, assimllatcti to the Chinesej stayed 
on as "gentry" femilics; hut chat part of the Shat*o people (they were 
never very numerous; Eberhard estimates them ac about 100,000) 
that was sdll "tribar' ebbed back into Southw'est Mongolia. There they 
lingered as a minor tribal element. It is from these continuators of the 
tribal Shat'o that certain elements of the Monguor—mosdy, it would 
seem, noble families—derive their ancestry* 

Who were these Shat'o? The Chinese characters from which the 
reading "Shat'o” is taken a^sisha, "sand", and "a slope, a declivity"; 
Giles reads the two in combimtlon as "^sandy steppes"'. ^ The Chinese 
x'cfsion of the name, however, is not an etymology* Sometimes 
the Chinese characters chosen to render foreign names happened to be 
descriptive; sometimes they were deliberately chosen for derogator}' 
or laudatory purposes* Eberhard recogniaes that the Chinese charac¬ 
ters are not enough to estplain the name* ® He cites a Chinese author, 
writing apparently in English, to whose work I have not had access, 
who “'^boldly identifies them with the ^Sarts",'^ but hesitates to accept 
this identification, saying that "As the Shat’o were not city dwellers but 
nomadic warriors, this term—even if in use so early—cannot, logically 
speaking, have been adopted by them^'"* * 

This objection, however, is not sufficient to rule out the identiloca¬ 
tion of Sart and Shat'o. In the form Sarta^ul (written Sartagul), it 
exists as a clan and Banner name in Jasakhtu Khan Aimak, Outer Mon¬ 
golia. These Sarta-ul are neighbors of the custodians, in AcbJtu Wang 
Banner, of a standard which was traditionally one of the standards of 
Chingis Khan and is now in the museum at Ulan Batur, capital of Outer 
Mongolia.® In the annual ceremonies venerating this standard, cere¬ 
monies which were especially splendid every third year, one of the verses 
sung was; 

Standard that struck and shattEred the Sarta^til, 

Slaves it made of them good and bad. 

In other words, this verse commcinoratcs the defeat and capture of the 
ancestors of these Sarta'ul by Chingis Khan. The Sarta*ul in question 
are now, of course, as completely Mongol as their neighbors, but their 

Herbert A* Giles, A CMntJt~EtigIijb Diftionojyf No. xod cd* (Shanghu^ 

London, 191ZJ* 

• Eberhard, Cofbjufrvrj am! mien, chap. V; *‘Tbt Shat'o and ihdr oikure''. 

^ Qung Si-nun, Nt&' diifsvtri*.^ in tb* ancient mfx# p/ China (Nanking* 1947), 
pp* 19-jt, cited in Eberhard, ns ab^¥t, p. 92, o. 4. 

• Eberhard, /or. rit- 

■ I fisiw this (taniiaid, or titg^ at Ulan Bacur in 1944- It was a staff with an iron 
spearhead, and just bck>w the spearhead a large tuft or rollai of hidr, apparendy horse 
hair. 

The DUowa Hunikhtu. Asiehhgra^ (unpubluhcd). 
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ancestors were of the Turkish-speaking, mainly Muslim Central Asian 
people whom the Mongols called '"Sart'\ In this sense the Mongol use 
Cm the form Saru’ul) is recorded as early as the “Stone of Chingis 
Khan“, dating from about 1225.^ found on the frontier of Outer Mongo¬ 
lia and Bur)Tit Mongolia in 1818 by the Siberian explorer Spasskii.** 
It is also found in the form Sartaq in the Qutadjoi bilig. ** 

The name, Sart, according to PcUiot, ** is "from Sanskrit sariba, 
with the original meaning “merchant". The form Sartaq may be from 
a possible Sanskrit derivative, sartbaka^ or from an Iranian suffix. A 
Mongol adjectival form is sartaqtai^ and a feminine form is sartaqtin 
(PcUiot^s transcriptions); *‘ the use of the feminine form is one of the 
wap of forming a tribal name. *• 

It is apparent from the foregoing that the most justifiable part of 
Eberhard’s caution in accepting the identification of Shat'o and Sart 
is the lack of mention of “Sart" before the eleventh ccntur>\ whereas 
Shat’o occurs in the seventh century. On the otlier hand lack of written 
mention docs not preclude much earlier spoken use, and this word, 
of Sanskrit origin, must have entered Inner Asia much earlier than the 
eleventh century. It seems a reasonable surmise that it was first the 
name by which Indian traders identified themselves; then it was 
used by Inner Asian peoples, and later by others, as a name for “for- 
eignns espcaally foreigners who were conspicuous by differences of 
religion and language. By tlic nineteenth century, and until the Russian 
revolution, it was used by the Russians, and by Western travellers, 
as a name for any Turkish-speaking, Mushm, non-nomad, oasis dweller 
of Russian or Chinese Turkistan. Except for the fact that it must have 


** P. PcUiot, aiurrtt postbum:s, 11 : Sotsr jur rbutotrt it h Ucrit i'Or 
*950). P- 34 - 

incntion of the Sam'ul in this inicription refers to the conquest of them 
by Chingis WiM, I. Klyukin, “Drcvncishayn mongol’skaya nadpis’ na Rhorkhira’- 
skom ( Chmgiskhanovom”) kiunne”, Truij gojuiarjtrinm,ff» dal ntpost^bmgo tmirtr- 
zi/t/a. Set. 6, No. j (\ Isdivostok. 1927), pp. j-9. 

« P. PcUiot, “Notes sur Ic “Turkestsn" de M. Banhold”, Tetmg Pao, 27 (lojo). 
p. 31 n. 2. The date of the Qutadyu bilig is given as 1069 in: W. Barthold Tm- 
ktstan the Mongtl inposhm, 2nd ed. (London, 1928), p. 312, 

** PcUiot, Sates sur Vbistnn it la Hordt i'Or. 

“ P. PcUiot, “Lcs MongoU ct la papautc”. Retm it Vantmt tbritUn, te sir t 
(1922.23), p. 216. 

*• For the form Sartaul, PcUiot m his “Notes on Banhold", cited above p 
n. 2. reviews the literature up to that date on the ending -’*/ for “naiiics of 
hu^tems . TTw qu«t^^ ^ most recently been taken up by A. hfostaert et 
F. W. CIctvcs, m their Trois documentB mongols dcs archives sccrcrct viticancs” 

IS (5 •nd 4) (,,,1). p. They d«cnbc it as i 

dcverbiU suffix, used to iorm mmtna actarir. I would add that it is used to form a sort 
of ciassificatory coliecuvc. which can be used as either singular or plural e e malta ni 
“things for digpng”; a/iirW. “stray cattle'*; aigg alia'ufmori, "a stray 
a suiglc horse bcl^gmg to the cullcaive category of stray horses'*. Is h possible 
that ^ fonn Sam ul, m contrasted with forms more tcgubrly used as tribal plutasl 
could onginaUy have been derogatory? 
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been first used by wandering Indian merchants to describe themselves, 
it seems always to have been a name by which peoples described ^‘foreign" 
peoples, rather than a name by which tribes or peoples called themselves. 

This conclusion is on the whole supported by Barthold, who, 
while accqjting the Chinese etymology of'^Sha-t*o'* as meaning “people 
of the steppe“, held that they were part of the Tokuz-Oguz group of 
Western Central Asian Turks. 

What the sources indicate is borne out by the usages of Inner Asia; 
tribes are known sometimes by their own names and sometimes by 
names that, originally, were given to them by others; a tribe may be 
diluted by new adherents until most of those in the group arc not in 
fact descendants of the original tribal nucleus; a portion of a tribe, 
attached to a new tribe, may retain its old tribal name as a clan name 
within the new tribe; or conversely what was once a clan may grow 
until it becomes a tribe. TTicsc processes are complex. They include 
ebb and flow, ascendance and decay, repetition and divergence, the 
{jcrsistcncc of a name through changes of language, religion, and political 
allegiance, continuity and change. It is by such processes, whidi w^c 
perceive only incompletely through the thin documentation, and with 
the aid of that kind of clan tradition that can be at the same time fact¬ 
ually inaccurate and historically true, that we must account for the 
Shat*o element among the Monguors. 

Similar processes account for the derivation and formation of the 
Mongol element among the Monguors. Of these processes wc know 
more. The period to which the cjuasi-tribal grouping of the Monguors 
is to be attributed is that of the fall of the Mongol empire in China. 

By the second quarter of the fourteenth century (the Chinese and 
“nationalist" Ming dynasty, which overthrew Mongol rule in China, 
was established in 1368), contact with China had aflected the Mongols 
of Outer Mongolia chiefly at the top levels of their society and chiefly 
through ostentatious and luxurious forms of “culture", such as grants 
and subsidies to princely families related to the Imperial House, and the 

V. V. Bartold, Ocktrk istorii Srmireeb'ja, XX (Frunze, 1945; reprint of the 
Vcmyi, 1898 cd,). Barthold, who did not himself use Qiincse sources, adopted the 
Chinese etymology from p. 452 of vol. I (iiH»rrcctly cited; should be p. 4J3) of 
Iskinf, Sobranit srtdettii o tUTvd^kb, tbitatskikb t srnbui A^S p drantiya trtmenm (St. 
Petersburg, 1831); reprinted Moscou’-Lcningrad, 1951), citation on p. 338 of vol. I 
of new editioa. E. Chavannes, Doatmmti svr Its TpN-kita (Ttars) PtadtKlastx (St. 
Petersburg, 1903), trsmUting the same underlying passage from the (AW) YeJsgSbK 
chap, {tbuxn) 218, reads: “There was there a great stony desert the name of which 
was Sha-t’o; that is why they were called ‘Toukiue (T’o-chuch] of Sha-t’o’.’* In a 
later work, W. Barthold, Histvirt dts Tuns d'Asit rentrale (Paris, 1943), a translation 
of a series of lectures originally given at Istamhul in 1926 and publitbcd as Zw 6 lf 
Vorltsmgm aber dit Gestbiebtt drr Ttirksn Siititlasuui —unfortunately the transla¬ 
tion, the only version available to me, has been stripped of the bibliographical refe¬ 
rences—states (p. 42) that the double identification of Tokux-Oguz from an .\mb 
source (Mas*oadi) and Shat’o from the Chinese sources is unmistakable. 
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expenditure of public funds on palaces and temples, which had little 
permanent effect on the body of the society. ** 

In Inner Mongolia, on the other hand, and frontier districts of 
rhina adjacent to what is now Inner Mongolia, imp>ortant Mongol and 
Inner Asian officials and adherents of the Mongol dynasty were given 
grants of land and servitors. When the dynasty fell, some of these 
families had already become to all intents and purposes—including, 
probably, language, wealth based on agricultural tenantry, and alliances 
of interest with neighboring Chinese funilies—''gentry” in Eberhard’s 
sense, as cited above. When a new, strong dynasty put an end to the 
time of troubles and insecurity that had accompanied the fall of the old 
dynasty, families of this kind found it easy to support the "mandate of 
l^ven" —the "law and order”—of the new dynasty, and to support 
it as Chinese, not as Mongol adherents of a new Chinese government. 

For other powerful individuals and families on the territorial 
fringe between Chinese agriculture and the grazing lands along and 
beyond the Great Wall, the search for a new security was not so easy. 
If their major wealth was still in their herds; if their herdsmen (some of 
them economic dependents, others hereditary vassals granted to them 
by Mongol emperors) were still for the most part Mongols speaking 
t^ Mongol language, it was to their interest to find a new status that 
combined security with some institutional recognition of the difference 
between them and the Chinese subjects of the new dynasty. They had a 
reason for wanting to adhere territorially to the fringe of Qiina. Though 

*■ F. W. Cleaves, “The SlnoMoagolian inscription of 1346”, Harvard Jour. 
Asiaiit Studirs, i j (i and z) (19 jz), discusses one instance of temple-building at Kara¬ 
korum, the Mongol capital in C^tei Mongolia, and as part of his nvarthaHtng of 
relevant material translates the entry on Karakorum in the geographical section of 
the Yuan (Mongol) History, which lists important building enterprises and also 
changes in the institutional status of the city. The existence of a city on which so 
much had been spent did not in any important way change the manne r of liic in Outer 
Mongolia, much less “urbanize*' it 

» Several important publicatioos by F. W. Cleaves on bilingual inscriptions in 
Chinese and Mongol throw a great deal of light on the social scature of such indivi¬ 
duals and their families. All of these arc to be found in Harvard Jour, Ariaiit Studus. 
In The Sino-Moogolian inscription of 1361 in memory of priiKc Hindu (11 (1 and z], 
1949) he deals with “the genealogy and history of a family of Turkish origin, which 
served its Mongol rulers for five generations". They were Uigtir Turks of what 
n now Sinkiang Province, and held an estate in the district of Wu-wei, Liang-chou. 
Kansu. In The Sino-MongoUan inscription of 1555 in memory of Chung Yin-jui 
(13 [i and 2), 1930) the subject was a member of a Chinese family which for four 
generations was in the service of the Mongol fimiily descended from the father of the 
^t wife of Chtngis Khan. The members of this Chinese &mily were therefore 
'subjects of the subjects" of the Mongol Emperor; they were ennobled, and their 
estates were in what is now Jchol Province. In The Stno-Mongolian inscription of 
1338 in memory of Jigttntei (14 [i and z], 1931) the subject was a Mongol vassal of 
the Mongol family just m e ntione d, descended from father-in-law of ChtngU 
Khan, and was adopted into that clan, the Unggirad (Qunggirad). His estates were 
ako in JehoL 
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locally they might be little potentates, their future would be precarious 
if they called on their def>endents to follow them in a migration out 
into the farther reaches of Mongolia; for in this more distant territory 
new tribal groupings were being formed on a rather large scale, inde¬ 
pendent of China , and here they would be at a disadvantage in competi¬ 
tion with chieftains who had Larger followings of warriors. 

Here, as Father Schram shows, we have the mode of formation 
of the Mongol majority clement in the Monguor people. The clarity 
with which he has analyzed the difference, in a Monguor clan, between 
those w'ho are members of the true genealogical clan and those who 
while adopting the clan name, are in fact merely adherents of the clan is 
especially significant. It confirms what we can discern from written 
sources: at such times as the fall of a dynasty and the establishment 
of a new dynasty the major frontier bcrw'ccn agricultural Chinese 
and pastoral nomads had to be re-drawn, and this redrawing caused 
a great fragmentation and dislocation of the tribal stocks. Tlicrc 
were groups that, following their hereditary leaders, migrated in search 
of a more secure territor)'; others, also under their traditional leaders, 
sought an undeistanding with the administrative authorities of the new 
dynasty; others, breaking aw^ay from those who had been their leaders, 
adhered to new leaders in the hope of better status. Of this process we 
have a dramatic glimpse in the Secret History of the Mongols: on the 
death of the father of Chingis, his tribal following broke up. One 
faithful retainer, trying to hold back the deserters, was taunted: ‘*The deep 
water has dried up, the bright rock is shattered"—in other words, "the 
old order is no more, the old bonds no longer hold us". 

In this break-up and re-grouping lies the explanation of the way 
in which, among the Inner Asian peoples, we find that a name that was 
once a great tribal name has disappeared as a tribal name, but survives, 
widely scattered, as a clan name; at other times the name of a clan is 
expanded until it covers a large tribal aggregation. Thus "Erkiit" was 
the medieval Mongol name for "Christians". In that sense it is no 
longer used or even understood in Mongolia; but in one of his most 
fiiscinaring studies Father Mostaert describes the survival of "Erkut" 
as a Han name in two Banners of the Ordos, with oyyjto-Christian 
cult practices. He mentions the possibility that there are some also in 
Alashan, and cites Vladimirtsov for the survival of the same clan name 
in Outer Mongolia. “ In another study. Father Mostaert deals with 

** See Paul Pclliot, CEwrre/ ptsthnmes, L Hixtairt xtcritt its Siortgoix (Paris, 1949)1 
p. 134. 

** Antoine Mostaert, Ci.CM., **Les Erkiit, descendants dcs chr^tiens mddi^ 
vaux, fhe* les Ntongols Ordos**, Ordosica (reprint &om BtUhtin No. 9 of the Catholic 
University of Peking, 1934). Tbe reference to Vladimirtsov b: B Ya. Vbdimirtsov, 
SrofniuPn^a grammaXika mmgoPji»gr pis'aMmog> yagjkm i kbalkbaxkagp rtanebiya 
(Leningrad, 1929), p. 205. Vladimirtsov derives Erkxa (singular •erkt’MM, Mostaert, 
op. at., p. i) from Greek which b accepted (whh further citarions) by Marian 
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nearly two hundred clan names found among the Ordos Mongols 
(many of which also occur among other Mongols), and his list includes a 
number that were once the names of tribes or tri^l federations, or were 
applied to whole peoples, such as Kcreit, Uighur, and Tangud (Northern 
Tibetan; the people of Hsi Hsia). “ These analogies show that the inclu¬ 
sion among the Monguor Mongols of Turkish (and Tibetan and Chinese) 
elements was not anomalous but a phenomenon of a kind that recurred 
again and again in Inner Asian history. 

Moreover, Father Mostaert, in the article on clan names just cited, 
touches on a point the significance of which has alw^ays eluded those 
(especially the Marxists) who have attempted to describe the social 
history of pastoral nomads. In the thirteenth-century Secre/ History 
of the Mongols, as he rightly notes, persons are identified by their clan 
(or tribal) affiliation, and this usage continued as late as the chronicle 
of Sagang Sechin (Sanang Setsen), completed in 1662. This method of 
idendfying {>eople by the social organization to which they belonged was 
characteristic of a society of nomads in which the primary form of 
power was control of a tribal following. The most important form of 
property was livestock, and as this kind of property was mobile a tribal 
chirf was always willing to move from one region to another if by 
so doing he could, when on the offensive, increase the number of people 
under his control or, if on the defensive, keep his tribal following un- 
diminished, because the way to the control of territory and revenue 
was through the control of people. 

The situation was different when the dominant form of power in 
the life of a ^Tribal" people was that of a great empire. It did not matter 
whether the empire w*as Chinese in origin, like that of the Ming, or 


Lcu'icki in his “Lcs inscriptions mongolcs tnddites cn ccriture carrcc”, CoUteftata 
OrietttaJU, 12 (Wilno, 1957), p. 32. Mostaert (loc. at.) more cautiously bolds that 
*‘thc origin is uncertain”. I can add that in 1917, iraTcUing on the Mongolian frontier 
erf Smkiang, I met a member of a community bving in the Barkul mountains and 
believed locally to be of mixed Chinese and Mongol origin, who arc called Erbuntze. 
This term » explained by the people of the region, whether their own language is 
Chinese, Turkish, or Mongol, as a Chinese vernacular expression (with enclitic -tj^), 
meaning “bastards”, or “half-breeds”. It is, however, undoubtedly, though I did 
not recognize it at the time, the Chinese form of Mostaert's thcorcrically 

reconstructed singular of the Mongol plural Erkut. See Owen Lattimore, High 
Tartary (Boston, 1930), pp. j-6. It has not hitherto been noted that the accidental 
resemblance between ( liin e se trkm (which is not a literary term and therefore is not 
found in the sources) and Greek iy/y'i, classically “a commander, a magistrate”, 
and later “a (Christian) priest” accounts for a term used by ^(a^co Polo and later 
recorded widely in Inner Asia, even as far afield as Ladakh and Tibet, with sometimes 
the meaning “Christians”, sometimes the meaning “people of mixed blood”, and 
sometimes, as in Marco Polo, both meanings. Lack of knowledge of the link makes 
inconclusive the discussion of the term “Argon” in Sir ficnry Yule, cd. and rev. 
Henri Cordier. The book of Srr Marco P»to, I 5rd ed- (London, 1921), 289 sqq. 

** Antoine Mostaert. C.I.C.M., ”Les noms dc dan rhea lcs Mongols Ordos" 
OrJosita, as cited. 
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barbamn like that of the Ch’ing (Manchu) or that of the Mongols 
themselves in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The dynastic 
power drew its main revenue from a settled population of farmers and 
city-dwellers. The most important forms of property were no longer 
mobile. The most important single source of private wealth was land, 
through the ownership of which the landlord dictated to the peasant 
the terms of the bargain under which the peasant cultivated the land; 
the most iraponant sources of public revenue were the tax on land and 
taxes on kinds of trade which rested in fact on immobile property, such 
as the mulberry plantations, which produced silk, or salt mines, salt 
wells, and so forth. To maintain a situation favorable to the dynasty 
the rulers, if like the Ming they were Chinese, did not want their frontier 
auxiliaries, Ukc the Monguors, to be tribal groups which, by migrating, 
might at any moment join a barbarian invader. They wanted feudal 
levies, located permanently in known territories, so that the government 
always knew how many troops it could summon on each sector of the 
frontier. 

Even under the dynasty founded in China by the Mongols them¬ 
selves. although the rulers regarded the Mongol tribes outside of China 
as their chief reservoir of politically reliable manpower, as soon as the 
Mongol ruler was no longer the chief of a sodety of nomads in search 
of conquest his concern for the mobility of his hlongol followers w'as 
modified. As an emperor administering a conquest already made, 
and ruling from a fixed capitol in China, it was now his concern to know 
on the one hand where each part of his militar>^ reserve vras gTOgraphi- 
cally located and on the other hand to restrain those tribal shiftings of 
the followers of chiefs that led to tribal w-ar and through tribal war to 
the rise of some new “great khan“. 

Father Mostaert correctly attributes the decline in importance of 
clan names among the modem Mongols to the ^^anchu ^licy, which 
was of the “feudalizing" kind that 1 have described, of creating territonal 
“Banners" which were assigned to hereditary princes. By this means 
the former tribal follow'ings were broken up because, as he notes, 
people of different clans were assigned to the same Banners (and, it 
should be added, people of the same clan to different Banners), which 
“led naturally to distinguishing individuals according to the Banner 
from which they came and no longer according to the clan to which 
they belonged by birth", which “relegated the clan names to the 
shadows". ** 

Indeed, Father Mostaert’s shrewd observations w'arrant an important 
inference: that historically, when we find frontier affairs rccor^ 
primarily in terms of negotiations with “barbarian" chiefs, the society 
of the frontier people in question is still tribal; when the most important 
administrative events recorded are allocations of territory, the social 


•• Loc. fit., 22. 
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system is passing from the tribal to the feudal. Given the cyclical 
pattern of Chinese history as a whole, however, with its rise and fall 
of dyn^ties and its recurrent barbarian invasions almost up to modem 
tim«, it cannot be said that there was ever a time in which all tribal 
sociea« w«e completely eliminated on every sector of the frontier, 
or a time in which a fiill feudal order was everywhere established, 
with no survivals of the tribal order of mobile property, chief, and 
tribal following. 

Fluctuations be^cen the tribal order and the territorial-feudal 
order were charact^stic of frontier politics in the period when a new 
dynasty was consolidating its power in China. The structure and 
of new territorial allocations were governed by the relations of the 
frontier chiefs with the new dynasty. Some chiefs fought for their 
mdependence and kept up an intermittent hostility, as did most of the 
unportant khans of Outer Mongolia during the period of the Min g 
I^rusty in Oiina (1368-1644). Or, as in the case of the Monguors on 
the Kansu-Tibetan frontier and most of the Mongols of the Ordos and 
Inner Mongolia during most of the Ming period, the local chiefs might 
con^t to become gi^dians of sectors of the Chinese frontier, the 
chi^ thus booming in fact feudatories bound to their assigned terri¬ 
tories and their former tribal followings feudal subjects bound to their 
lords. 

.... "ward^ of the marches*' did not rule out the possi- 

bihty that, from time to time, trouble might break out between the Chi¬ 
nese and their watchers of the frontiers; Father Schram shows us 
what troubles of this kind were like in his account of the Tibetan frontier 
wars in the eighteenth centu^ under the next dynasty, that of the Man- 
chus. A group of the frontier people might turn both against its own 
nilcrs and the surcrain C^cse power. A frontier potentate might exper¬ 
iment with the possibilities of becoming conqueror and ruler of fTiina. 
Or, by a form of blackmail, the suzerain power might be made to sec 
that, unu^s one or another of its frontier groups were more lavishly 
treated, they might get out of hand. In the chronicles, the language 
must be careftilly watched. What passes as a pious account of lo>-alty 
suitably rewarded may in fret record a payment of blackmail. 

Reli^ous politics, again with a frontier flavor, must also be taken 
into consideration. It has been too long a cliche, accepted and trans- 
rnitted without examination, that the Manchus encouraged the spread 
of Bud^'sm among the Mongols in order to make them less 
warlike. Father Schram s account of the troubles with Tibet in the 
wly eighteenth century is a valuable addition to the aliody ample 
but neglected evidence that, on the contrary, no wars among the Mongols 
(^d the "nbetans) were bloodier than those fought in support of 
nval "paafist" Buddhist fretions. 

Fath« Schram s account is fully supported by the important new 
work m this field of L. Petech, who shows that while influence over the 
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Tibetan pontifis was part of the Manchu poliqr for integrating their 
control over Tibet, Inner Mongolia, and Outer Mongolia, it was also 
part of the same policy to cut off communications between Lhasa and 
the western Mongols, known variously as Oirad, Jungar, or Kalmuk. ** 
The reason for this dual policy was that in the first group of regions the 
Manchus promoted not simply religion but the landed possessions, 
revenues, and insdturional authority of the church in order to check 
the formation of over-large and therefore dangerous regional units 
controlled by Mongol and Tibetan nobles whom they did not rule by 
direct administration. It was for the same reason that the Manchu 
policy was to prevent members of great and powerful families from 
being selected as “Living Buddhas“. Such fmiilies, if they controlled 
both ecclesiastical and secular institudons, "were dangerously capable 
of building up a centralized power capable of challenging the dynasdc 
authority of the Manchus. The perfeedy logical aim of the Manchus 
was to create and maintain a situarion in which they themselves could 
dispense favors to the princes of die church vrith one hand and to the 
secular princes with the other. 

Undl late in the eighteenth century the Western Mongols were 
recalcitrants whose ambidon it was to exerdee in Inner Asia predsely 
the same combination of church and state policy that the Manchus 
considered a prerogadvc of thdr own dynasty. It was, therefore, 
the Manchu policy to bar these Mongols from Tibet and, £ir from re¬ 
lying on the supposedly benign and padfying effects of Buddhism, to 
prevent the Western Mongols from having any influence over the Dalai 
and Panchan Lamas, to prevent them from sending their own priests to 
study in Tibet, and even to prevent them from reedving Buddhist 
missionaries, although as an altcrnadvc it was suggested that Jungar 
priests might be allowed to study at Peking and Jchol, where of coxirsc 
they would be und«- the eyes of the Manchu authorides. ** As a 
lasting consequence of this policy there were no important “Living 
Buddhas” among the Western Mongols, with the further consequence 
that because of the difference in the religious factor there have been 
notable differences in the modem nadonalism of Western Mongols 
and other Mongols. These dificrcnccs account for certain peculiarides 
of Mongol poUdes not only in the pre-Communist revoludonary penod, 
begi nning in 1911, but even after 1920-21 when Coramimism was 
introduced into Outer Mongolia. 

L Petcch, Ciifu ami Tibet at the early i%tb taitwry (Leiden, 1950X Petech docs 
not at times iccm to realize all the implications of his rich source material. 

** Petech, 9p. (it,, especially, pp. 186, 114. Petech states the facts. The con¬ 
clusions I have drawn as to Manchu policy arc my own. 

** I shall deal with thb question in more det^ in a study I am preparing of the 
life and tiincs of the Volga Kalmuk Dambijandsan, who declared him self both a 
"Living Buddha” and a tcincamation of Amursana, who in the eighteenth century, 
after briefly serving the Manchus, led the last stand of the Western Mongols against 
them. Dambijandsan’s Western Mongol origins go far to explain his extraordinary 
career as adventurer, levolutiooary, and counter-revolutionary. 
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The relations that Iiavc here been discussed represent a form of 
feudalism, spedtically a frontier feudalism with the patterns of a 
superseded tribalism tending now and then to come to the surface again; 
but since the terms “feudal" and “feudalism" arc used difecntly by 
many different writers, the discussion can be clarified by defining the 
senses in which they are used here. 

A /irs/ phase of feudalism, in my view, may be said to manifest 
itself at that stage of political evolution at which the concept of a territo¬ 
rially large, inclusive realm already exists, but distances arc so great, com¬ 
munications so poor, and the techniques of mobilizing, applying, and 
administering the manpower of the larger state so imp>erfectly dcvclo{>ed 
that in fact most social activity, including production, taxation, trade, 
administration and war, is carried on within regional divisions of the 
larger realm. These divisions arc the feudal units, the rulers of which 
arc hereditary. It is economically diaracteristic of this feudalism that 
most production and consumption are within the regional unit. Most 
of the trade between regional units is nor in necessities but in luxuries, 
and is not subject to the kind of play of the market that a cost accountant 
can readily analyze in terms of materials, wages, transport costs, and 
reinvestment, but is governed by the caprice of princes, who may at 
one moment outrageously tax or expropriate the merchant nnH at 
another encourage and protect him and reward him with a lavishness 
that goes far beyond what any modern society would consider a reason¬ 
able mercantile calcubtion of profit percentages. 

Once the realm has in fact been unified, this feudalism struggles to 
survive. The sovereign of tlic unified realm may be, wi thin widely 
fluctuating limits, either the creature or die master of the previously 
existing feudal nobles. There is a long-drawn-out rivalry between the 
ministers of the sovereign and the feudal nobles over the collection 
of revenue and the exerdse of authority. 

When, however, the realm has been so deflnitcly unified that despite 
the survival of ilic antecedent feudal power the power of the sovereign 
is unmistakably paramount, a second phase of feudalism begins, which 
is distinct from the antecedent feudalism in that it is particularly assod- 
ated with the frontiers of the realm. This second phase 1 $ to be accounted 
for by the fact that, although the realm has been unified, it cannot be 
indefinitely expanded. 

Among the factors accounting for diminishing returns in the 
benefits of expansion arc the survival of regional markets and the lack 
of a true national market, owing to the costs of long-range transpor¬ 
tation under pre-industrial conditions and, most important of all, 
inability to project a uniform agriculture, and the dries, handicrafts, 
admimstration, and military system associated with it, into uncongenial 
terrain. In the case of China, the problems of uncongenial terrain 
arc illustrated by the highlands of Tibet and, historically the most 
important of all, the steppes beyond the Great Wall. China south of 
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the Yangtze represents, on the other hand, the kind of problem that 
could be surmounted stage by stage, one region after another being added 
to the realm and the main difficulties being the extension of administrative 
outreach and economically profitable long-range transportation. 

Where a uniform agriculture could not be extended into unsuitable 
terrain, assimilation gave way to differentiation, marked by fortified 
frontiers. The Great Wall defined the steppe frontier of Qiina; other 
empires excluded other kinds of terrain, either desert or steppe or 
forest, as shown by the ancient walled frontiers of western Inner Asia 
and the Near East, South Russia, the Roman Rhine-Danube /imeSt 
and wall-building even in Roman Britain. The fict that these frontiers 

excluded the barbarians has al'a'ays been recognized; less attention 
has been paid to their significance as limits deliberately set to the expan¬ 
sion of the wall-building empires. 

Renunciation of expansion and exclusion of the barbarian did not, 
however, solve all the problems that arose; administrative and institu¬ 
tional devices had also to be employed. Of these the most important 
was the adoption of a ‘'second phase" feudalism. In die case of Qiina, 
adjacent barbarians were allowed to adhere to the fringe of the empire, 
under sanctions that were unmistakably feudal: territorial units were 
created, the rulers of which Iicld hereditary titles and were subject 
to promotion or demotion by the Emperor of Qiina; but control of 
the feudal unit was indirect—the feudal ruler, not the dvil servants 
of the imperial bureaucrac)', collected taxes, administered justice 
and commanded the militar)* levies. The function of the feudal frontier 
adherents was to protect the frontier against their own kinsmen, the 
outlying or trans-fconticr barbarians. It is to this second phase of 
feucUlisra diat the Monguors of Father Schram belong. 

It should be added that two \'ariants of this second phase of feu¬ 
dalism can be recognized, according to whether the sovereign belonged 
to a dynasty originating within the realm or to a dynasty founded by 
barbarians w'ho had conquered tlie realm by breaking through the 
fortified frontier. For in pre-industrial history the integration of the 
steppe and the town was as impossible for barbarian conquerors of the 
realm as it was for the original civilized creators of the realm, and 
consequently, when a barbarian conquest succeeded, the conqueror 
brought part of his armed following with him, to station as garrisons 

** In contrast with the northern frontier, with its big wars and its permanent 
didcrentiadon between Chinese and non-Chinese, “the tzilscs of the south... were 
dispersed peoples, who fought mile by mile before they surrendered each pocket of 
land... the spread of the Chinese was therefore a problem of social cohesion and eco¬ 
nomic organization, of drainage and irrigation, roads and trade and administration; 
and this was a problem that each generation of the southu-ard-advancing Chinese 
took up afresh and on the spot.”—Owen Lattimorc, loner Asian frentiers of Cbimn, 
and ed- (New York, 1951), p. 459- 

s* Lattimorc, ep. r//., introduction to the second edition. 
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among the conquered, but stationed others on the frontier to hold it, 
under the same form of feudal service, against a possible challenger 
arising in the trans-frontier who might attempt a conquest of the 
conquerors. The Monguors of Father Schtam illustrate both variants. 
They ser\'ed the Ming dynasty, of Chinese origin, and the Ch’ing 
dynasty, of Manchu origin, in precisely the same way. 

This concept of a first phase of feudalism which belongs histori¬ 
cally to the process of growth toward a unified realm and a second 
pha5c associated with stabiliaation of the frontier of a realm which has 
already been unified but has ceased to expand may need to be modified 
if it is applied to the history of feudalism elsewhere, especially in Western 
Europe; but in my opinion it conforms well to the successive periods 
of Chinese history. It clarifies the approach to ''classical” Chinese 
feudalism, in the closing centuries of the pre-Christian era, and helps to 
answer, in the affirmative, the question whether effective feudal forms 
did in fact survive in the later Chinese state, which was in theory auto¬ 
cratic and administered bureaucratically by an imperial dvil service. 

My views in this matter appear to resemble in general those of 
Wolfram Eberhard, but with diff^ences in detail that may prove to be 
important. Eberhard considers that feudalism is closely related to 
forms of conquest leading to ''superstratification”, when a conquering 
group imposes itself on the conquered; especially "ethnic superstrati- 
fication”, when the conquerors are a different people from the conquet- 
ed. •* Here his argument appears to agree with my concept of a 

•• W. Eberhard, Conqumrt and ndtrs, as cited, pp. 5 and 4, In this work Ebcr- 
hard's selection and presentation of material arc influenced by the fact that be is tn 
large part replying to attacks on hii theories by K. A. Wittfogcl—e.g., Wittfogel’t 
review of Eberhard'a A bistatj of China (London, 1950), in ArtAta Asiat, x j (Ascona, 
19)0). The differences of approach and method b e t ween the two may be briefly 
summarized. Eberhard is primarily a sociologist and secondarily a social historian. 
He has done field work in ^ina and Turkey and has a command of Chinese sources 
that is to be envied by many sinologoes. In dealing with Chitiese sociology he has a 
tendency to invent his own terms (e.g., “gentry sodety”), which has the advantage 
of not coloring the problems he is attempting to analyse with the connotations of 
terms that have long been applied to similar but not neexssatily identical problems in 
other cultures. Wittfogcl, once a militant orthodox Mxmdat, later became a deviant 
Marxist. His theories stem from bitter controversies among Communbts in the 
i9ao's and 1930’s. In his Wirtstbaft tmi Gtnllstbaft Chimai, 1 (only volume published) 
(Leipzig, 1931), be made brilliant use of non-Communist materials and also began 
elaboration of his own theory of an Asiatic society in which the need for sdministra- 
tion of public works for irrigation, flood prevention, and canal transportation led to 
the hardening of a despotic state managed by a self-perpetuating bureaucracy. This 
theory excluded feudalism as a significant factor in post-imperial states in Asia, and 
has been followed up by Wittfogcl so relentlessly that in hb other major publication 
(with Feng Chb-sbong), History of Chimest Society: Liao Trans, Amtr. PbiUs. Soc., 
36, 1946) (Philadelphia, 1949). describing a barbarian conquest dynasty that ruled in 
ports of China, Manchurb, and Mongolb from the tenth to the twelfth century, the 
word “fcudalbm” b to be found only once in the index, with a refetence to the pre- 
Christian eta, although many of the phenomena described would be classified by 
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secoad-pluse frontier feudalism^ with the important difference that he 
makes no distinction between this and the first-phase feudalism of 
China in the pre-Christian era. The dificrcncc is accounted for by 
the feet that Eberhard puts decisive emphasis on the feet that the Chou 
dyiusty in China “came from Western China accompanied by a group 
of militarily organized tribes of non-Chinese affiliation'* (pp. df., 3 and 4) 
whereas I would regard the rise of the Chou as part of the normal, 
non-barbarian Chinese history of that time, although admittedly they 
were located on the periphery and had characteristics which other 
Chinese regarded as barbarian contaminations. 

Both Eberhard's approach and mine can be used to clarity the 
understanding of Chinese history, I believe, because they allow for the 
survival of jjowetful landed families and the evolution out of them of 
Eberhard's “gentry" class, and at the same time for the j>erpetuation 
of many practices of feudal origin, of which one of the most important 
was the p>ower of the gentry to exact from the peasants not only rent 
but unpaid services. Moreover, Eberhard's approach, though he does 
not make the distinction that I do between a first phase and a second 
phase, certainly docs not deny the possibility of such a distinction, 
which makes it possible, in my view, to establish a graduation of histo¬ 
rical periods from the “classical" to the later “frontier" feudalism; or, 
one might say, from an “ancient" to a “medieval" feudalism. 

At this point a consideration of geographical fectors becomes 
essential, because the primary characteristic of the northern frontier 
of China is that for so many centuries it was based on the geogra¬ 
phical limits beyond which the Chinese could not extend their 
complex of economic practices and social institutions: intensive cultiva¬ 
tion, a relatively dense population per square mile, and the multiplication 
of “cellular" units ^ of walled cities and their surrounding countryside. 
While all of the territory beyond these limits was impermeable to the 
extension of the Chinese complex, however, it was not uniform in 
itself. It varied firom the oases of Turkistan, with their “intensive" irri- 

Ebcrhard as a feudalism of ethoic superstratificatlon and by me as sccond-phasc, 
frontier feudalism. Although he admits (p. 45) that certain territories were **6ef- 
likc*', be blurs the issue by using for them the term **entrusted tcrrirorics”, although 
from the description and the original Chinese term an equally good or stronger case 
could be made for describing them as feudally allocated territories similar in a general 
way to Father Schram's Monguor Tu-ssu territories. For Wittfogcl, hou'crcr, as a 
deviant Marxist, any recognition of true feudalism in such rebtionsbips. or the use of 
“feudal” terminology, is an indication of Stalinist .Marxism. In short, Ebcriiard*a 
tendency is to use new terms if the observed facts do not appear to conform to estab¬ 
lished categories; Wittfogcl’s tendency is to create a theoretical framework and a 
terminology to go with it, and to adapt the bets to the framework. 

** Lattimorc, Iiaur AjioH fnmtkrs^ as cited, pp. 306-308 and map, p. 254. 

** See Owen Lattimorc, “The new political gcognq>hy of Inner Asia”, G*ogra~ 
phical Journ.^ 119 (March. 1953), p. 23, and the ref er e n c e s thm to Imter Asum Jrvttitrs 
ef Cbh%*, as cite^ pp. 56 and 99-40, see also above, pp. 165-179. 
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gated agrlculiuxc and crowded cities, but lack of a size making possible 
the creation of great states, to the open grasslands with their more 
^'extensive” herding economy, the more desert steppe and the uplands of 
Tibet, with their still more widely scattered units of camps and herds, 
and the forests of Urianghai (Tannu-Tuva), the fringes of Siberia adjoin¬ 
ing Mongolia, and northern and eastern Manchuria, with the most 
"extensive’* economy of all, that of forest hunters (including reindeer 
users) who in order not to kill out the game had to live in such small 
units, so fir apart, that powerful tribal organizations w’crc not possible. 

It is easy, in discussing the relationship of environment to society, 
to speak of what the environment "permits", or "encourages", or 
"forbids", and thus to suggest that nature is active in moulding human 
sodet)*; but it is important, in analyzing relations between Qiincsc and 
barbarians, to srick to the fict that nature is passive and that the active 
factor is man, through the social organizations and economic practices 
that he elaborates. A Chinese cotild become a herdsman if he vranted to, 
or in some cases if he had to; but he could remain a member of tlie 
increasingly spedalized Chinese agricultural and urban culture only 
if he remained within the geographical zone in which that culture pro¬ 
fited by practicing intensive agriculture (irrigated agriculture wherever 
possible) and densely populated cities. If mcmb«s of that sodety 
moved too far north into a zone where there was no water for irrigation, 
where only rainfall agriculture could be practiced (with the additional 
hazard of variable yearly predpitation), and where in order to live 
safely on the lower yield per acre the population had to scatter out more 
widely, with the dties much farther apart from each other, the ver^’ 
texture of their culmre and sodety became thinner, w^eaker, and less 
"typically Chinese." A little farther out, and the terrain and climate 
became such that a sodety organized on the economic prindplc of pastur¬ 
ing livestock and the social prindple of tribal association could enjoy 
in it both more economic prosperity and more military security than a 
thirmed-out Chinese firming sodety. ** 

Eberhard, in liis work on Conquerors and rulers^ which has here 
been so often dted because it offers so many good points of departure 
for the kind of analysis here being attempted, discusses on pp. 69-71 
three main tjpes of sodal structure among the northern frontier nomads. 

** Though we think nomuliy in terms of “evolution” from extensive pascoral- 
ism to intensive agriculture. Father Schram shows that in a marginal society like 
that of the Monguors “devolution” could alternate with “evolution”. When the 
change was advantageous, not only Tibetans who were more pastoral than the 
Monguors but Chinese who were more agricultural than the Monguors could be 
absorbed into a Monguor clan. He also shows how a Monguor family, if it chose to 
move out into the Tibetan zone and herd livestock in the Tibetan manner, could 
within one generation be speaking Tibetan, dressing like Tibetans, and passing as 
Tibetans among its neighbors. It should be added that among Mong^ of this 
general region, as well as Monguors, there has been a marked tendency toward 
“Tib et a niz ation" in the past half-ccnmry. 
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With the doc \i-arning that “if ethnical names arc assigned to these tj-pcs, 
this is a gcacralLzation as correct and as incorrect as every generalization 
is,“ he lists them as: 

The Tibcun, with sheep-breeding, a high-altitude horse that loses some of 
its militar>’ value when brought down to lower altitudes and consequently 
with a considerable reliance on foot soldiers instead of cavalry in war; organ¬ 
ized in small groups with weak leadership; temporaty war chiefs whose 
authority ends when the emergency is over. 

The Mongol, with cattle as the most important livestock, but with sheep, 
camels, and horses, and wnth a stronger tribal organization than the Tibetans, 
including hereditary chiefs. 

The Turkish, w'ith horses as the most important (though again not the 
exclusive) livestock, and with a stratified tribal system of ‘icadcr-tribc”, 
“ordinar)' tribes", and “slave-tribes". 

Eberlurd does not list the Tungus-Manchu forest-hunters as a separate 
category. 

It is attractive to make such classifications but they arc not, I 
believe, adequate to provide a framework for the known historical 
phenomena. The Turks, for example, range from irrigated oasis 
farming through pastoral nomadism to the forest hunters and reindeer 
herders of Urianghai and on to the sub-Arctic Yakuts. In Tibet 
there arc not only pastoral Tibetans and high-valley agricultural Tibetans; 
there is also, historically, a constant interplay, with Tibetans being 
incorporated into Monguor clans and Monguors and other Mongols 
being assimilated to pastoral Tibetans, as Father Sc hr a m shows. In 
Mongolia, the sodal stratification of overlord tribe or tribes, subordixutc 
tribes, and subject or “slave" tribes can be historically identified; 
this kind of stratification is not a peculiarity of the Turks. 

A better method of classifying tribes is probably by a combination 
of geographical region and historical period. 

A sodetj’ of pastoral nomads profits most from sheep, goats, cattle, 
yaks, horses, or camels, or various percentage combinations of these 
different kinds of live-stock not only according to region but according 
to historical period or phase. The regional factors include kind of 
pasture, “ winter cold, water supply and periods of water shortage, 
altitude and distance between good ^winter quarters and pastures 
for the other seasons. Over the whole range of Inner Asia there is 
no doubt whatever that the sheep, economically, is the most impor¬ 
tant animal, though its percentage combination with other animals 
varies. 

“ Pavel Maslov. Ktuif// Vryar.kbt^a (Mo«cow, 1955). P* 46 sutci that in the 
steppe area of Urianghai (which resembles the neighboring regions of northwest 
Mongolia and Sinkiang), a count of forage grasses shows j6 eaten by cattle, 82 by 
horses, and no less than 570 by sheep. 

•* This one animal provides the nomad with food (not only meat but milk); 
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These regional hutors, however, never op>erate in econoniic isola¬ 
tion. A great deal depends on factors of the historical period, such 
as war, peace, trade, or subsidies to the nomad chieftains (or some of 
them) from the Chinese Empire. The operation of these other factors 
may so distort the ''natural" regional picture that more than the "natural" 
number of horses may be kept for war; or sheep, for the market in China; 
or camels, for the caravan trade; or agrictilture may be established 
far out in the steppe, where water is available but where agriculture 
would not flourish under the ordinary conditions of the market, but has 
flourished in more than one historical period when the local nomad 
ruler has established relations with China that encourage him to build 
a little dty and try to indulge himself with the luxuries of settled dvilixa- 
tion while conti n ui n g to rule his nomad warriors in such a manner as to 
ensure that the subsidy from China will not be withdrawn. 

These variations are governed by the working out of the two 
alternative forms of what may be called "frontier feudalism"—one 
issuing from a barbarian conquest of China, or of parts of North China, 
and the other from a Chinese consolidation within China, the expulsion 
of the barbarians, the reaffirmation of Chinese control of the frontier 
and the employment of groups of nomads for the defense of the firon- 
tier aga^t other nomads. Whether the "invading" form or the 
"defending" form should be treated first is a matter of more or less 
arbitrary choice; but in this case let us follow the order of Mongtior 
history, since we can trace the origin of the Monguors as far back as 
the Mongol conquest of China. 

The essential unit of the pastoral nomad tribe is the clan of blood 
kinship. ^ Such clans, herding their live-stock, did not wander hap- 


housing (felted wool os a tent covering); clothing (the sheepskin with the wool on it); 
fuel (wbOT «bccp are penned for the night the dung u trampled hard, and when deep 
enough is dug out in blocks, dried, and burned); and trading commodities (tbe live 
sheep, wool, hides, intestines). See Owen Lattiraore, “The eclipse of Inner Mon¬ 
golian nationalism , Jmit, R^. Ctntral Asian Soc., 25 (London, 1936), pp. 421-422, 
and above, pp. 427-439. There are diflerent Inner Asian breeds of sheep, with special 
qualities, as noted by Eberhard, op. (it., 69. See also R. W. Phillips. R. G. Johnson, 
and R. T. .Moyer, Tbt Imstotk of Cbiaa (Washington, 1945). Also Matthias Hermanns. 
Di* Nomaden nm Tibet (V ienna. 1949). who notes (pp. 84-101) five breeds of sheep 
in the Amdo region of Tibet alone. Constructive criticism of this valuable but at 
times tendentious book is to be found in; F. Kussmaul, “FrOhe Nonudcnkulturen in 
Inncrasien**, Tribiu (Stuttgart, 1952-53), pp. 303.360. 

* Ya. Vladimirtsov, Obsbebestra^i stroi Afottgo/or: mottgoTskii koebepoifeodaJi^m 
(Leningrad. 1954). There is now available a French translation: B. Vladimirtsov. 
Li regime sodaJ dts Mongplt: It fiadaiiswM momaJt, trans. Mkhcl Carsow (Paris. 1948). 
Sec, at this point, tbe discussioo of the clan, pp. 36-75. Vladimirtsov’s work is of 
great value, but must be used with caution. He was primarily a philologist rather 
than a sociologist or historian. He did not use Chinese sources, and hence one of his 
weaknesses is that he did not fully understand the interacdoo of Chinese and Mongol 
history. Moreover, as a pre-Conununist scholar who continued to work under the 
Soviet cigime, he attempted here and there “matcrialistk” and "class-conflict” 
interpretations which on the one hand make it diflScult to tell how be would have 
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hazardly. They laid rlalm to definite pastures and to the control of 
routes of migration between these pastures. War was a normal concom¬ 
itant of thdr pastoral life. There was a categorical dificrcnce between 
war among nomads and wars of nomads against settled peoples. The 
horse, which gave the nomad his strategic mobility, w^ a part of his 
normal economy. The bow, his chief weapon, was also in constant use 
for hunting. Collective hunts, or drives for game, were at the s^c 
time an exercise in cavalry manoeuvres. Moreover, both his dwelling, 
the tent, and his livestock property were mobile. Women, children 
and cattle could be moved out of the way of attack, or could retreat, 
with the warriors after a defeat. 

For the land-fast peasant, on the other hand, war was not a concom¬ 
itant of normal life, but a destructive alternative to it. Weapons and 
logistic transportation were a drain on the normal economy. His 
village and his harvest were fixed targets that could not be moved 
out ot the w’ay of attack. If, with his wife and children, he fled from 
attack, he was destitute. 

Hence, from the time that a Chinese frontier existed to be raided— 
and our chronicle materials for this condition of frontier war go back 
several centuries before Christ—any prolonged warfare on the frontier 
tended to make the frontier nomads militarily stronger and economically 
richer year by year, and the frontier Chinese militarily weaker and 
economically poorer. ^ 

War among nomads, therefore, tended to become a process in 
which strong leaders eliminated weaker leaders and gathered larger 
tribes under their rule. The most valuable prize of this kind of warfare 
was the ability to lead strong tribal leagues against the oases of Inner 
Asia, or on plundering expeditions into China, or to the conquest of 
Chiim, or parts of China, and the imposition of a regular tribute. 

In the first or tribal phase of warfare the building of larger tribes 
made necessary the extension of the principle of blo<^-kinship by 
various devices. One of these was the principle of adoption, one form 
of which was **sworn brotherhood"', or artka, ^ in which each man 
acquired status in the other's clan by acknowledging his ancestors. ^ 

presented the same material if be had not been working under a Communist regime 
and on the other hand are clearly such amateur Marxism that they cannot be uken as 
authoritative expositions of oAcial Soviet ideology. 

» This excludes an earlier period in which the Chinese, by copying land ame¬ 
nable to their agricultural practices, prospered by their ware against the barbarians. 
See Lattimore, Imer Asian fnntitrs^ as cited, pp. 344-349. 

w Sec VladimirtBOV, as cited, p. 76. 

* Probably an early form of this relationship is the institution under which, as 
between clans, tribes, or even peoples of different language and cutcom, who at times 
are hostile to other and at other times trade with each other, a man acquires a 
“sponsor” in a clan that b not his own. When he goes to that cIm to trade, hb 
sponsor guarantees him against being plundered or killed, and thb protection b 
tedptoesL Father Schtam mentiona thb institution as between Monguors and 
Tibetans. Robert B. Ekvall describes it aa between Tibetans and trsders in hb 
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Another was the institution of unagan hogol^ or collective subjection of a 
clan to another clan, w’hich was not ordinary slavery, although the 
word hogjl means “slave*', because the unagan bogol retained their 
own clans and could hold property. The essence of the relationship 
was that they had to defend the interests of the overlord clan as if 
they were blood kin w’hich recalls Father Schram's extraordinarily 
clear and interesting analysis of the fictitious clan-kinship of the subject 
families in a Monguor clan. 

While such institutions as these were artificial extensions of the 
kinship clan another institution, that of the nukstr was disruptive of the 
clan structure and made easier the transition to feudalism. The root 
meaning of the word appears to be “othcr’'-ii//^r, as in alter ego^ “compa¬ 
nion", “friend", in this sense recalling one of the meanings of the Greek 
I'VK,;. The nuhtr was one who declared himself the follower of 
someone else, thus in effect avowing a relationship stronger than his 
own blood-loyalty to his own clan. This relationship has been 
interestingly discussed by Yushkov in an essay on the comparabilities 
(or “contemporaneities", in the sense that Toynbee gives to the word 
“contemporaneous" in liis s/u^j of History*^), between the realm of 
Kiev in the ninth and tenth centuries, the Mongols just before the 
rise of Chingis at the end of the twelfth century, and the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms of the sixth to ninth centuries. ** He discusses all of them 

Cul/strat re/a/uuu on ibt Ktuuu-TibtioH fmttier, as citeil, and in scvenl storiei in his 
Tibe/an sl^lints (New York, 195 2). Clearly, this institution is analogous to that which 
the Greeks called ftws a word which means both “stranger” and “guest-ftiend”. 
The Greek term, however, appean to overlap in meaning with the term for another 
Mongol institntion, that of nukter, for which see below. 

** Vladitnirtsov, op. tit., pp. 8o*8i. Vladimirtiov does not discuss the etymo¬ 
logy of wiagm. J. E, Kowalcwski, Diefiomtairt mongal-rtust-fran^ais (ICazan, 1844), 
p. 540. has magan “a colt”, “son of a slave”, “serP’, “slave”. Father Mostaert, in a 
personal conununicatton, informs me that a distinction should be made between 
wt^an, “colt”, and unagan (older form, uMugan), boggl^ “a serf born of a serf”, the deri¬ 
vation being from ma-, “to drop (to the ground in being bom)”, hence "a serf from 
birth”. 

•* For the priodpai references in V'ladimirtsov, op. tii., sec, p. 110 sqq. 

** For a comparison of Yushkov, Toynbee, and others, see Lattimore, intro¬ 
duction to the and ed. of Inntr Asian fronlitrs. 

S. Yushkov, “K voprosu o dofeodarnom (“varvarskom”) gosudarstve”, in 
Vopnsj islorii 7 (Moscow, 1946). As it is diflicult for the non-Soviet and non- 
Marxist student and reader to know exactly how authoritative a Soviet scholar is 
considered to be, it is worth noting that Professor Yushkov has the rank of "meri¬ 
torious scientific worker”, but that his analysis of the class structure of his “bar¬ 
barian” state, in the article cited, is rejected by K. Basilcvich, “Opyt periodizatsii 
tstorii SSSR fco^ nogo perioda", Vopro^ istorii ti (1949), p. 70; also that while his 
book on the social and polttical structure and law of the Kiev state is conceded to be 
the work of one who has earned great merit, it and the rest of his work “evoke a 
whole scries of serious objccrioas. A scries of the author’s positions is mistaken”, 
according to a review in Voprosy istorii 4 (1950), p. 152 by Chcrepoin .He is 
accused of carelessness in working up and editing his material, with the result that 
his book teems with (actual contradictions and mistakes (p. 136). 
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as “barbarian" states in which clan structure and the economics of 
slave ownership w'cre breaking 

The nuhtr (pi. nukjtd) u'as not necessarily by origin a member of a 
ruling clan. He could be of a subject clan, or a slave, or a prisoner of 
w'ar. What counted was that his personal devotion to his chosen leader 
superseded all ties of tribe, clan, or family. Several of the tiuhtd of 
Chingis were appointed to high positions as generals or rulers of terri¬ 
tories, and there can be no doubt that the institution provided an easy 
transition to a feudal holding of delegated territory. The institution 
is of great interest in comparing the origins of feudalism in Asia and 
Europe, for it not only recalls the Greek but in etymology and 
semantics is p>arallel to Russian dru^birmik, “companion-at-arms", 
“member of the dru!:(bina or pcnonal following" (root dntg^ "friend"; 
compare drugoi^ “other"), ^mparc also I^tin comes^ “companion", 
from which derives the feudal title of “count". Undoubtedly the 
buscarUs of Harold the Saxon at Hastings were analogous in function to 
the dne^hina or mikud^ for while they were his household warriors the 
“hus" or “house" implies a personal following independant of kinship 
obligation rather than a levy of kinsmen. 

While artifical extension of kinship and substitution of personal 
devotion for kinship reveal a strain on the older structure of tribe and rlan^ 
they are not in themselves the same thing as feudalism. While the 
future conqueror fought tribal wars, he was still a tribal leader; it was 
when he conquered a settled land and attempted to set up a system of 
rule and the collection of tribute that feudalism began. Because of 
poor economic communications for tlie transport of goods in bulk, 
not only power and rule but the collection of tribute had then to be 
delegated, and equated with territorial jurisdictions. 

The structure of rule in China after a barbarian conquest may be 
presented in simplified outline as follows: 

1) Well within China, garrisons of the conquerors but maintenance in large 
measure of administration and revenue collection through Chinese mandarin- 
bureaucrats, of whom the most important were members of gentry families. 

2) Along the line of cleavage between Chinese farmland and the pastoral 
steppe, reserve contingents of tribal forces. Here the tribesmen were suppos¬ 
ed to keep up their pastoral life and warrior virtues; but their chiefs, b^g 
granted fiefs as personal domains in the adjacent Chinese farmland, began 
almost at once to convert themselves into feudal nobles. 

5) Farther out, in the vast reaches of what arc now Outer Mongolia and 
Jungaria or northern Sinkiang, the haste economy remained pastoral, and 
because of the difficulty of bulk transport was much less affected by trade, or 
by subsidies in goods, coming from China. Even here, however, the con- 
queror-Emperor granted to his most imetortant followers fixed domains, and 
these potentates of the stepptc imitated, as far as they could, the new luiurj’ 
and prestige of those who, farther to the south, were living off the fat of 
China; where streams made irrigation pxissiblc, they imported farmers from 
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China or the oases of Turkistan; they built palaces and imported artisans to 
build and decorate them, and to make luxury goods. 

As soon as this stradbeatioa was estabbshed, the long range forces work¬ 
ing toward a reversal of the process began to operate. Briefly, that 
part of the nomad people w’hich had taken up postt in China became 
detached from the tribal ^'reservoir'* which was the ultimate source 
of mobile military power. They thus became vulnerable on the one side 
to Chinese rebellions and on the other to defecdon of the still tribal 
part of the people; but while their rule lasted they, especially the emperor 
and court, had the most of wealth and privilege. The border noble, 
with a fief adjoining and often including agricultural land, became more 
feudal, and so, but to a lesser degree, did the outljring tribal chiefe. 

When the imperial rule began to break down, chiefly through 
maladmi nistradon and the dedecdon of too much revenue to the private 
use of local officials and the surviving Chinese gentry families, with one 
foot in the dvil service and the other in landed property, the three 
diflerent strata of nomads were aflected difierendy. 

The garrisons, and the nobles within China who had virtually 
become Chinese gentry families were cither killed in the internal wars 
that overthrew the dynasty, or remained in China as Chinese subjects 
of the new dynasty. 

The border nobles, if by this time their agricultural and town 
interests had become stronger than their assodadon with what remained 
of thdr tribal following, took service with the new dynasty as feudal 
nobles helping it to defend its frondcr against the outlying nomads, 
as did the founders of the Monguor clan chieftain lines. If they distrust¬ 
ed the strength and did not believe in the permanence of the new dynasty 
they took those of the tribesmen or retainers of thdr domain who were 
still pastoral and withdrew into the flirthcr oudying nomad territory; 
but in thb case, as thdr following wras usually reladvely small, they 
had normally to adhere to one of the larger oudying tribal groups. 

The oudying chiefs, deprived of subsidies from an emperor of 
thdr own people ruling over China, and no longer restrained by that 
emperoris authority to allot and take away tribal lands (which had 
approximated to an ability to create a mixture of tribalism and feudalism 
by allocating **tribal fiefs"), and to discriminate between great chiefs 
and lesser chiefs, reverted to the old cyde of tribal life and tribal warfare. 

This reverse process, in which part of the nomad j>eopIe relapsed 
from feudahsm attached to an empire of conquest and reverted toward 
tribahsm, has not been clarified by the Russian writers who have had in 
their hands the most detailed material on the economy and sodology of 
the Inner Asian peoples. Partly, no doubt, this is because those most 
le a rn ed in Turkish and Mongol sources, like Barthold and Vladimirtsov, 
did not also have command over the Chinese sources; and the Russians 
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have not nude up for this by teamwork among those working in the 
Altaic languages (and in Iranian) and those working in Chinese. 

We turn now to the phase of ficontier feudalism, and of Monguor 
history, associated with a strong empire in China that makes use of 
non-Chinese frontier feudatories for the defense of China against raids, 
or against attempts at a renewed conquest of China from the steppe. 
The first point to be noted is that nationalism of the modern kind is not 
involved. The feudal noble of Mongol origin, granted a fief to be 
held on condition of defending China against his kinsmen, the tribal 
Mongols, does not feel '^a traitor to his people". Even in the famous 
lament of the last Mongol Emperor, Togon Temur, when he was driven 
out of China, there is not a trace of ^'Mongol nationalism". He laments 
the loss of his palace and his life of glory and luxury. He sorrows 
also for his faithful nobles and his "beloved people"; but what he is 
lamenting is his loss of rule through them—not their loss as a "nation".** 
There is a temptation, it is true, to sec in the Orkhon Turkish 
insenptions of the eighth century a Turkish nationalism, especially 
an anti-Chinese nationalism; but taken as a whole what they really 
reflect is something that might be called "warriorism"—the Orkhon 
Turks must be valiant warriors, they must be true to their chiefs, they 
must not succumb to Chinese luxury and softness (a point to be discussed 
below). Moreover, as mucli glory is claimed by the chiefs of the 
Orkhon Turks for their victories over other Turks as for their victories 
over the Chinese; and these other Turks arc not gathered in as part 
of a movement of national unification, but arc ruthlessly subjected: 

To the south the Tabgach [Chinese] people were his enemy, to the north the 
people of the Tokuz Oguz of Baz lUgan were his enemy, the Kirghiz, the 
Kurykans, the Thirty Tatar [uibes], the Kitai [here not the Chinese but the 
Kitans, who some eenturies later founded the Liao empire], and the Tataby 
all were his enemies; my father the Kagan... forty-seven times he went forth 
with his army and fought twenty battles. By the grace of Heaven he conquer¬ 
ed tribal leagues from those who had tribal leagues and deposed the kagans 
of those having kagans; he compelled his enemies to p>eace, forcing those who 
had knees to bend the knee, and those who had heads to bow [the head]. ** 

It would be a mistake, on the other hand, to assume that because there 
was no inclusive nationalism of the steppe people, or even of those 
who spoke one language, such as Turkish or Mongol, they were poli¬ 
tically so naive that they did not imderstand the 'workings of Chinese 
frontier policy. The classical Chinese egression of this policy was / / 
chib i —“to use barbarians to control barbarians". We may turn again 

*■ Isaac Jacob Schmidt, Gtjchithu dtr Oit-hUngalen mJ ibrts FUrittnbaujts, urjasst 
90 H Ssanan^ Sstttm ChaHgiaiiiscbi irr Ordttf, German tramlatioa (Sc Petersburg, 1829), 
p. 1 37 . 

** The “greater inscriptioo” in honor of Kul Tcgin, 14 and 15. The roost recent 
edition of these and other runic texts is: S. E. Malov. Pmmyatniki irmt^urkskoi 
pij 'mtmosti (Moscow-Leningiad, 1951). 
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to the Orichon inscriptions to show that this policy was understood in 
the depths of Inner Asia: 

Evil-minded people thus uught a part of the Turkish people, saying, Who lives 
far away, [to him the Tabgach, the Chinese] give inferior gifts; who lives near 
at hand, [to him] they give good gifts; with these worfs they thus taught 
thee. And ye, the people, not possessing wisdom, listened to their speech 
and, approaching close, perished in great numbers. O Turkish people, 
when thou goest to that countiy, thou standcst upon the brink of destruction; 
but when thou, being in the land of Otuken, sendest caravans, thou art alto¬ 
gether without grief; when thou rcmalncst in the Otuken wilderness thou canst 
live, creating thy ancient tribal league.... “ 

And again: 

... they [the Tabgach, the Chinese] caused younger and elder brothers to 
quarrel, and armed against each other the people and their rulers—the Turkish 
people brought to ruin its existing tribal league and brought destruction upon 
the kagan that ruled it; to the Tabgach people they became slaves, they and 
their strong male issue; they became slaves, they and their chaste female issue. 
The Turkish rulers laid aside their Turkish rumes and, accepting the tides 
of the rulers of the Tabgach people they submitted to the kagan of the Tabgach 
people. *• 

The principles of a frontier policy directed from within China were 
simple: to give each auxiliary fief holder complete feudal power within 
his def—including, as Father Schram shows in the ease of the Monguors, 
not only the collection of revenue but the administering of justice, and 
going so far as to return to his jurisdiction any of his feudal subjects 
who attempted to leave his domain; to prevent unity by making favors 
uneven; and to sec that those who adhered to the frontier received 
“better gifts” than outlying chiefs who were not under the control 
of the frontier system. 

There were two inherent weaknesses in the poliq\ One was that a 
feudal defense of the frontier, sector by sector, was good enough to 
deal with small raids; but if, fai out in Inner Asia, the “wars of elimina¬ 
tion * among the tribes resulted in rolling up a really great tribal power, 
there was always the danger that the defenders of the frontier would go 
over to the attacker. This, in fact, was what happened when the Ming 
dynast}' fell after a long period of internal turmoil. The Monguors 
(and a number of other non-Chinese frontier '^auxiliaries”) first held 
aside and then took up, under the new Manchu dynasty, the same func¬ 
tion that had been theirs under the Ming dynasty. 

The second weakness was that while an administration within 
China wanted its frontier fief-holders to be "feudal” in their devotion 
to the ruling dynasty, they wanted the people of each fief to remain 

« The “lesser imcriFrtion” to Kill Tegin, 7 anJ f, in Malov, os cited. 

** The “greater inscription**, 6 and 7 , in Malov, as cited. 
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barbarian nomads; because it was in the character of barbarian nomads 
that they could best furnish the hardy, nomad cavalry needed in campaigns 
against their own nomad kinsmen. This kind of dichotomy could 
not be sustained, as Father Schramms account shows; for what made it 
worth the while of a border chieftain to accept a feudal domain and 
status on the frontier was the prospect of greater, more '^Chinese" 
ease and luxury than he could enjoy living in the manner of his tribal 
kinsmen out beyond the fronder. The history of the Monguors and 
the whole history of the frontier, including that of Inner Mongolia in 
recent years, shows that if the fronder feudal noble could collect more 
revenue from farming than from a pastoral economy, he never resisted 
either the conversion of his own subjects from herdsmen into farmers 
or the settlement of Qiinese farmers in his domain. Only if the Giinesc 
pracdccs of fanning could not master the soil and climate of such a 
domain did It remain pastoraL 

These recurring cjxlcs belong to a history that has now reached its 
end. The railroad and machine industry can achieve that economic 
integradon which was beyond the reach of both agdcultural China and 
pastoral Inner Asia. Father Schram lived in and looked upon an age 
that the West understood only imperfectly while it lasted, and that is 
now rapidly vanishing. 
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For the editor, the contributor, and the reviewer there is no form 
more difiicult than the symposium. It is especially difficult when 
it is compounded, as Professor Coulbom has here compounded it, 
wth a long ‘^comparative study” of the same themes that arc discussed 
in the individ^l studies. The difficulties arc illustrated but not elimi¬ 
nated in a joint introductory essay by Coulbom and Straycr. After 
sto^g that “the larger aim of the book., is not to produce a new defi¬ 
nition of feudalism”, they find it necessary to set up a working defi¬ 
nition of feudalism as “primarily a method of government, not an 
wonomic or a social system”, though this method of government 
obviously modifies and is modified by the social and economic envi¬ 
ronment . Within it, “the essential relation is not that between ruler 
^d subject, nor state and citizen, but between lord and vassal”. Hence 
the performance of political functions depends on personal agrcc- 
^ts”. and “poUtical authority is treated as a private possession”. 
Ipie system “tends to be most effective at the local level”. Since func¬ 
tions are personal, “the military leader is usually an administrator, 
and the admimsirator is usually a judge”. 

With this list of characteristics the difficulties begin. The con- 
tnbutors cannot write uniformly, because the historical material is 
not uniform. The editors themselves write that “The idea of feudalism 
IS an alwtmction. invented., chiefly by scholars of the eighteenth cen- 
tuj7 [who] coined the word feudalism to sum up a long series of loosely 
I” succession, the contributors find that (Europe): 
It IS the possession of rights of go^’ernment by., and the performance 
of most functions ... through feudal lords which clearly distinguishes 
fei^sm.. ; Qapan): the “abstraction” of feudaHsm “is an absfraction 
which appli« i«th equal vaUdity to many of the facts of Japanese 
history... ; (China): the “justification for such usage [as ‘feudalT is 
economic rather than political...”; (Ancient Near East): “As for the 
attempt to visualise feudalism in the ancient Near East as a process, 
our meager documentation docs not permit us that luxury”; (Ancient 

n jr^ Rcvkw Artidc m Pa// Pnsnt (London), xz (November 1957) of 
r Coulbom. Foreword by A. L. K^^bcr 

S'v Europe); Edwin O. iSscbeuer (fa^) 

(OuM); B^C Brundage (Ancient Mesopotamia and Iran); WiJlSm 
R Edgcfton Thorncr (India); Ernst H. Kantorowkz 

^yx^tnne \Urc Szeftcl (Russia); .ad “A comparative study of fcudlw 

by Ruahton Coulbom (Prmccton. 1956). ^ 
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EgyptJj "no opinions are ofered as to whether any of the insdrutiorLs 
described are feudal.,"j (India): '^there is no single work soldy devoted 
to feacklism in India; nor is tiicrc even a single article on the place of 
feudalism in the historical evolution of India**; (Byzantium): "feudalism., 
in the sense of a contplei organization of feudal society, docs not seem 
applicable to Byzantine conditions"; (Russia): "aspects" of feudalism 
existed. 

Probably the most important omission in the book is the lack of 
any discussion of feudalim in Islamic societies. Admittedly, in the 
present state of world scholarship it would be difficult to tackle the 
subject: but an Interesting attempt to bridge the gap could be made by 
having a non-Marxist Western scholar make a critical survey of the 
Russian literature in which the existence of Centra! Asian and Middle 
Eastern feudalism is assumed, and many pheaomcnaL are described in 
detail. Even if the pionecc found himself disputing the criteria which 
lead Soviet scholars to use the terminology of feudalism in this area, 
constructive criticism could result in useful clariheation of the pros and 
cons. My nomination for this enrerprise would be Sir Hamilton A.R. 
Gibb. 

Coulborn hi m self, as editorial essayist, ranges fat beyond the 
bounds of the introductory dehnidciQ. The pattern that he finds in 
feudalism is reduced to a few words by A, L. Kroeber, who agrees 
with Coulborn—as I frequently do not. Kroeber is a Grand Old Man 
of anthropology' and the comparatix-e study of cultures, and his opinion 
may well be found more autharitativc than mine, which will be given 
below. "Coulborn.", says Kroeber, "sees feudalism as a soao-political 
aid in the revival of civllbation when this, following the death of 
creativity in intellectual endeavour, begins to dry rot.,, its political 
and economic fabric disintegrates. A new religion may then develop 
or be introduced and lay the foundations for a later regtowth of the 
civilisation. Feudalism may or may not develop; if it docs..it Is as a 
rude but healthy reconstructive device from the low point of disinte¬ 
gration and dechne and as an instrument of the reconstructiiig civi¬ 
lisation,'” 

The final difficulty is that O'f the reviewer. He cannot possibly 
have an even knowledge of aU the periods, regions, and cultures pre¬ 
sented by the widely selected contributors. The only sensible thing 
he can do is to start from familiar ground and write his way forward. 

1 suggest therefore the following description of feudalism, to be set 
beside that of Professor Coulborn: 

Feudalism is a complex of economic, social, military, and adminis¬ 
trative methods of organisation (not "primarily a method of govern¬ 
ment"), It emceges in periods when, in the relationship between these 
aspects of a society, military striking power has quite wide geographical 
range, but trausportarion is so cumbrous and irxpcnsive that the exchange 
of food and goods of daily consumption cannot he organized within a 
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common marker os wide as the periphery to which military operations 
can reach. The d iffer en c e between military range and market range lar¬ 
gely accounts for institutionalized feudal warhire, to take by arms that 
which cannot be profitably acquired by trade. Because supplies ran no r 
move as fast or as far as the troops, feudal military operations have 
three variants: either they last for a relatively short time, even though, 
by living off the country, the troops may thrust to a considerable 
distance from the feudal base; or tliey may be seasonal forays to col¬ 
lect loot or exact tribute or capture rivak to be held for ransom; or a 
successful expedition may strike so far that it breaks away and founds by 
conquest a new feudal umt—which may or may not continue to 
acknowledge the real or nominal ovcflordship of the parent unit. 

The administrative aspect of the feudal complex is midway between 
the military and the economic aspects. No minal ly it claims as wide 
an outreach as the nulitary striking power to the sanction of which it 
appeab. Actually the outreach is less, because authority over an 
outlying sub-unit has to be discreetly asserted, lest the sub-unit break 
away. Even so, however, administrative authority may be wider 
than economic integration, when a feudal subordinate who needs 
the support of the center may be willing to bring in as feudal dues 
what he could not be compelled by force to offer and what could not 
he profitably transported untlcr the conditions of the market. 

Feudalism in iact has analogies with barter economics, its duties, 
protections, and services being exchanged rather than bought or sold. 
The subordinate barters his services in return for protection by the 
superior. In time, the relationship becomes more one of exploitation, 
as the superior tends to give less protection while demanding more 
duties and scr\tccs. The prc-fcudal barbarian war-band leader holds 
his followers by the generosity of his gifts and the promptness with 
which he conies to their support, and a shift of emphasis toward 
what is expected of the subordinate marks the transition to feudalism. 

A feudal period may precede imperial unification, as in Chou China; 
it may super\''cnc upon the disintegration of an empire, as in Western 
Euroj^; or after a society has evolved from feudalism to royal or 
imperial unification it may relapse toward feudalism, as in several 
post-Han periods in Chinese history. A relapse, however, is not 
necessarily a relapse all the way back to the starting level; no post-Han 
relapse in China restored Chou feudalism. 

To simplify the concepts involved and also to avoid the stale 
t hin king that sometimes goes with a terminology that has become too 
much worn by use, 1 suggest that we think, experimentallv, in terms 
of evolutionary and relapse (or devolutionary) feudalism. The suggest¬ 
ed terms have the advantage of reminding us that in history devolution 
is quite common; it is only because the ideas of Charles Darwin and 
Alfred Russell Wallace, oversimplified in their popular form, have 
become so solidly lodged in out habits that we do not think about the 
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phenomena of devolution nearly m often as we do about those of 
evolution. 

Thus J,R, Levenson^ in his review of the Coulborn volume in 
Far Eastern Oxart^rlj^ ij (Aug, raises the question whether 

feudalism should be considered a stage of development on the way 
to capitalism. E. Bala^s, in the same journal, i(S (Feb. 1957), approves 
of Levenson’s ^‘dynamic" approach, but will not accept the suggestion 
that Chinese feudalism may not have been a true fcudaliin, because it 
eventuated in a bureaucratic society instead of in capitalism. He then 
notes, in a most pregnant phrase, die importance of recurrence des 
pdnodcs de refeodaliaation en Chine'\ Such '"refcuda-Iisations" are 
devoludonary phenomena; they correspond to the concept of ''lelapsc'* 
suggested above. 

In short, when we study any feudal period we must consider what 
it came from and what k was going toward; and if a feudal society, 
after evolving to a post-feudal form for some reason fell back, wc must 
consider just what it was that it reverted ftom, and just how fat back 
into its own past it rebpsed. 

I think that it is not too sweeping to say that all feudalisms grow 
out of periods of warfare. One of the weaknesses of this book is that 
it does not adequately consider the nature of the warfare that precedes 
and helps to produce feutklism. To be brief, its essential characte¬ 
ristic is that it is chronic; it is not a question of sharp clashes and quick, 
decisive conquests, but of warfare over a long period, several genera¬ 
tions at least, grinding away the old society and its loyalties until the 
fragments ate ready to be reintegrated as a feudal society, cemented 
together by feudal concepts, institutions, and loyalties. (The Norman 
conquest appears decisive enough, and its outcome was English feuda¬ 
lism; but it had been preceded by chronic war among the Saxons in 
England and by a couple of centuries of Viking incursions,) 

Chronic pie-feudal warfere is frequently (though not necessarily) 
connected with uiigration. We know that waves of migration prepared 
the way for European fcudali sm, Caesar describes a CeJ tic tribal society 
in which, as it migrated and fought, the kin-groups were beginning 
to bleak down, with the personal quality of the war-leader becoming 
more important than his kin-alliances; Tadtns describes a German 
society in which followers tally, as individuals, to a personal leader—a 
pre-feudal abandonmeot of old blood-ties in ^vor of a new mstiturion 
of personal military loyalty, regardless of tribal origin, in which the 
follower must be extravagantly loyal and the leader extravagandy 
generous. 

The thirteenth-century Ssent hht^ry of thi Monish —not dted 
in this volume, more's the pity, for wc badly need a fresh discussion 
of tribalism and feudalism in pastoral nomadic soderies—is overflowing 
with relevant matter* S. Yushkov drew on it, or rather on material 
dted from it by Vkdimirrsov, in an article the question of the 
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pre-feudal ("barbarian^ state”, in Voprosy Istorii, 7 of 1946, but no 
other Marxist writer seems to have followed up this interesting recon* 
naisance. Yushkov analysed in parallei pre-^vcnth-centuiy Kievan 
Russia, the pre-Chingis Khan Mongols, and the pre-ninth-century 
Anglo-Saxons. A weakness of the article is that neither Yushkov nor 
Vladimirtsev, by whose material he was limited, appreciated the cyclical 
character of history along the Great Wall of China. Here pastoral 
societies repeatedly became attached to the frontier of whatever dynastic 
state was ruling in China. In these phases there was an evolution toward 
feudalism. There is an excellent description and analysis of one of 
the most feudal developments of this kind in Father Louis M. J. Schram, 
”The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan frontier^*, Trans. A.mer. Pbiiosopb. 
Soc., NS. 44 (a) (1954)' In the counter-phase of the same cycle, when 
such groups broke away from attachment to the imperial frontier, they 
relapsed from evolution toward feudalism into a devolution back 
toward tribalism. 

Mongol society was in a phase of relapse at the timg Chingis was 
bom. His clan has been attached to the &onticr of the Chin empire, 
a barbarian conquest empire in North China, but had broken awray. 
Tribal war was chronic. There had been so much righting for so long 
that, on the one hand, tribes that were blood-kin had been set against 
each other and, on the other hand, many tribes were so shattered that 
they could no longer sufficiently man their warbands with trusted kins¬ 
men. The old institutions were dying, but in some crises could sdll 
decide the turn of action. New institutions, as we see them emerging 
in the Secret bistory, give an impression of experiment in several direc¬ 
tions. There is the artificial kinship of "sworn brotherhood”, in which 
each sworn brother becomes, by the power of the oath, as if born 
into the other’s clan and bound to honor his ancestors. Then there is 
the submission of a kin-group to the service and protection of an unre¬ 
lated kin-group; a collective submission in which the subordinate 
group retains its own chiefs, though they ridl to the status of^head 
men”. 

There is also the ^’lad”, or "youth” (compare Western term^ 
hke "junker”, "chtldc”), who may be originally a captive, but brought 
up in the tribe as a warrior. (This development, elaborated on a 
large scale, is the origin of the Turkish janissaries). Alternatively, 
breaking away from the kinship standard, there is the Mongol "nukur”, 
Russian "druzhinnik” me m b er of a "comitatus” (all of these terras arc 
etymologically and semantically parallel); the Frankish "antrustion”, 
the Saxon "huscarle”. These "companions” arc probably a key pheno¬ 
menon in an evolution toward feudalism because they are c&ctive 
in destroying the old blood-kin standard and ready to h^d as the raw 
material for a new feudal aristocracy; it is from th^ that the successfii 
war-leader picks trusted men to whom to delegate territory and power. 
They destroy the old kinship standard because they arc warriors who 
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will, if need be, fight against their kin; their supreme loyalty is to the 
war-leader whom they have chosen. 

Of course a new kinship structure supersedes the old, but it is now a 
feudally oriented kinship of the war-created upper classes. The subject 
class, those who actually work on the land or with cattle, have family 
only in the sense of wife and children, while the possessing classes have 
^^fiimily" in the sense of a recorded genealogy which is important in 
determining their status. The lack of family name is a phenomenon 
found both among European serfs and Mongol tribesmen in the last 
period of '*refeudalisation” under the Manchu empire. 

When the eroding warfare that precedes feudalism is partly the 
work of migrating peoples in a succession of waves—not one swift 
flood—the feudalism that emerges may be one of '^ethnic superstratifi- 
cation'\ on the model of A. Rustow, OrtsbtsHmmung dtr Gigenwart 
(Zurich, 1949). Rustow’s model is adopted by Wolfram Eberhard in his 
Conquerors tatd rulers; social forces in medieval China, (Leiden, 1952). and 
Eberhard again is discussed by Derk Bodde in his contribution, on 
feudalism in China, to the Coulborn volume. Bodde shows that super- 
stratification need not be ethnic. It can be political. Coulbom’s 
use of and departures from Bodde’s exposition do not, unfortunately, 
further clarify the problem. Indeed, editing of the editor by this 
contributor and perhaps by some of the others might have improved 
the volume. 

Eberhard’s emphasis on ethnic superstratification is underlain 
by his long-held conviction that the Chou Chinese, who were the Chinese 
of China^s feudal age, were largely of non-Chinese origin—partly Turk, 
ish or ''proto-Tutkish", partly Tibetan. I think, however, that the 
weight of evidence and ccitainly the weight of current opinion is against 
Eberhard on this point, valuable though his work lias been in tracing 
back and diflerentiating the marginal peoples who surrounded the 
Chinese core in the ancient past. There is much evidence that in China's 
feudal period it was the Chinese themselves who were expanding, 
at the expense of ^'barbarians". (See Lattimorc, Inner Asian frontiers 
of China, New York, 1940.) Just what these “barbarians" were like 
is not known, but they were certainly not pastoral nomads. They 
were w'ell within agricultural China, far to the south of what became, 
many centuries later, the Great Wall line of demarcation between 
agricultural China and the pastoral steppe. They may have been, some 
of them at least, congeners of the Chinese themselves, but more backward 
in their technology '(more extensive rainfall farming and less intensive 
irrigated farming; probably more livestock as a subsidiar* economy); 
still a village people while the more advanced, more “Chinese" groups 
were developing towns and dries. 

What we can envisage in China at the time of the Chou conquest, 
about the twelfth century B.C., is a landscape of villages of which 
some, in larger valleys and open plains, had grown into tow'os and 
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dries. The sodety vras a fusioQ of norrhera and soathem elements. 
It 15 probable that tnost of us who have written about the mid-Yellow 
River “cradie" of the higher Chinese civilization have imdcresdmatcd 
the soi:thej:n elements and that wc should recognize that there was 
a southern hand that rocked ihe northern cradle. The Southern eluncnCs 
had affiliations that reached far through the southwest to Assam (where 
rice culture probably originated) and Gangetic India. The northern 
elements had affiliations norr heastward through Manchuria to Siberia 
and northwestAvard lo the oasis ccmmiiniries of Inner Asia but in the 
Mongolian steppe there was as yet no horse riding, livestock-herding, 
true pastoral nomadism. Both the Chou Chinese, on the northwestern 
periphery, and those in the old heart of China fought fiom chariots' 
and did not yet have true cavaliy. In the same way and at the sacoe 
time, or perhaps a century or two earlier, the Aryan invaders of India 
we:e also chafiot-warriors- they could also ride, but were not much 
good at it—^their “cavalry^' were only auxiliary skirmishers, "mainly 
conspicuous through falling off their horses, quite often from fear 
.^lo^e'^ This was undoubtedly because the stirrup was not invented 
until much laier. (See Edward W. Hopkins, ‘The social and military 
position of the ruling caste in ancient India ^ jeunt. . 4 m. Or* 15, 
New Haven, i BBS, p. 265*) 

In the case of China we are justified, I think, in assuming a feudalism 
that arose within an expanding civilization, one that w^as encroaching 
on barbarians and not, as m Europe, within a shrinking dvilizadon 
that was being encroached on by barbarians. In China, the chronic 
war that eroded the pfe-feudal sodett was part of the process of repk^ 
dng atomic village units with larger, joint units the structure of w hich 
was one of utImji centers with surrounding rural territory. This 
model is compatible with an eventual conquest ftom the periphery 
by the Chou because it was at the periphery, w^here conquest was still 
going on, that the greatest fighting strength was developed, enabling 
the strongest peripheral unit to tutu hack on the center and conquer it. 
The model is also compatible wuth the fact that the horse-chariot, 
the ox-drawn plough, and tlie use of the horse for cavalry all came into 
China through Inner Asia—bur came through cultural drift, not as 
part of the gear of non-Chinese iovaders in large numbers. 

The bare bonp of a feudal economic system are as follows; The 
economic function is weak. The tnajot productive actidty is agricultur¬ 
al. The unarmed cultivators pay tribute ti> the warriors and aristoctats 
who both protect and exploit them. The tribute is not in money j 
it is partly in produce from the land which the peasant cultivates "for 
himself , paitly in kboui on the lorTs land, partly in other labour 
(c.g. on buildmgs), partly in menial service (which often includes house¬ 
hold service for the w'omen). 

The feudal subject remains in science because lie cannot escape. 
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All that is needed is a gentJeraan^s agreement among the lords: you 
return my runaway and tetum yours. 

Here I found helpful S2efte!*s discussion of Russia, both in his 
article and in his bibliographical comment. My knowledge of Russian 
history is rudimentary and I have never been able to get to grips with 
what Marxists^ especially Russian Marxists, really mean by fcinklisiiL 
Szefters dclkutions of terminology are a contribution toward making 
discussion between Marxists and non-Marxists mutually intelligible. 
At present, all too often, tvhat one says whizzes past the ear of the 
other without entering, and there is even a certain amount of competi¬ 
tion Ln working out terms that are better whizzers without being better 
enteters. Szeftel has made clearer to me a prevailing Western concept 
of feudalism as a ''system of institutions”, and a Marxist, specifically 
Russian hfatidst concept —which he himself considers "technically 
misleading"—of feudalism as a "social and economic Tormat' based on 
the appropriation by the landlord of a part of the culrivatoris w'ork” (41 ?)► 

He emphasizes the pre-feudai importance of the Balric-Bkck Sea 
line of trade, forking to Byzantium and the Middle Bast. The cities 
that stood on this line were wealthy enough to pay their troops, and 
this precluded feudalism up to the twelfth century. Thru "an economic 
crisis connected with a basic change of the commercial: relationships 
between Western and Eastern Europe made external trade httle ptofi- 
table", and merchants, the military class which had been in their service, 
and the princes of the line of Rutik all found it more profitable to 
develop their land holdings. Barbarian pressure, beginning a century 
before the appearance in Russia of the Mongols, drove population 
from the Dnieper steppe frontier back toward forest Russia (169)- 
Thc princes org an ia rd chis movement, but as land was still much more 
plentiful than people a system arose, curious indeed for feudalism 
(and Szeftd speaks only of "aspects” of feudalism in medieval Russia), 
under which a man could take service under a prince, settling in his 
land, but still be free to transfer his services to another prince "itrifltffut 
/ostftg hts landedpropsr^ situated in the principality of this former prince" 
(171; italics in original). Even peasant settlers conld also move from 
^e land of one landlord to that of another. Thus full serfdom, with 
attachment to the land, did not develop until much later when Russia 
had become a closed country* 

Szeftcl is the only contributor to this volume who touches on the 
question of the mobility of the subordinate under feudalism. What 
he has to say suggests that if there is sufficient mobility only an anomalous 
feudalism can evolve, or something which approaches, but docs not 
reach, full feudalism. 

It can also be argued that degree of mobility is a useful standard 
for measuring the juncture between econotnic system and social organ¬ 
ization under feudalism, and the variations of sub-type within feudabsm 
as a general type. In Western Europe the topography is much more 
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vuded and accidented than in Russia bccwecn the CarpaFthiajts and the 
Uols. The alternations between mountain, forest and plain provide 
for imlimited cotabinations and lecombLnations of inte fna i frontiers, 
with control of the movement of troops, traffic, and also peasants» 

In China and much of the rest of Asia the importance of water for 
inigatiocL led to a special vadadon. The owner of watered land could 
make peasants bid against each other, offeiiag high percentages of the 
crop for permission to culd^'ate. At the same time, growth of technical 
proficiency in ircigadon, dcamage, and flood prevention to a scale which 
cverLtually outran the resources of feudal nobles and small kingdoms 
fevored the rise of an imperial state supplanting feudal parceUatlorL 

It is among pastoral nomads that the extreme of mobility is reached 
for property as well as persons. The subject herdsman could, of 
course, if he deserted his lord, be returned under a gendemen^s agree¬ 
ment by the lord with whom he sought refuge. In practice, however, 
if such a fiigidvc stole horses he had a chance to buy himself immunity 
and warrior standing. Thus the nomad had on his side a kind of 
mobility that the land-bound peasant did not. Even in the iz jo's, 
when the Mongol empire was strongest and most centralized, it was 
impossible to control completely the inherent mobility of horsemen. 
William of Rubruck describes how fugitive captives of thr Mongols 
lived as horse thieves and bandits, preying on the caravan routes. 

Collective responsibility, exerdsed though the head men of subor¬ 
dinate groups, was the device for controlling this mobility. If one 
fled, the headman and all the others were responsible. There is a story 
in the SurtI btj/a/y of such a head man wfio waited for his chance to 
come over to the side of Chingts; the story illusErates both the normal 
efiectivencss of the device and its ine&ctivcness when defeat of the 
controlling group gave the subordinate group a chance to shift alle- 
giance. 

I have never been able to accept the Soviet model of "nomadic 
feudalism", even when it is modified as "patriarchal feudalism", mainly 
because the Soviet scholars are so much obsessed with working out 
theories of what the control of land must have been, asserting a priert 
that land is the determining kind of feudal property, that they neglect 
the significance of mobile four-footed property. We badly need more 
analysis of the intcractioii betwccQ mobile livestock property and itnrno- 
bile territorial property in nomadic evolution toward and devolution 
from fendaliam. In such an analysis an eye must always be kept on the 
relationship between pastoral societies and agricailturally-bascd empires, 
both when the empires ate under thdr own niters and project their 
power Outwards, and when the empires arc ruled by conquerors of 
nomad origin* 

There remains the question of what comes after feudalism. Does 
it have an inherent tendency to prepare the way for capitalism? If so, 
what arc we to make of China, where the bureaucratic empire that 
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succeeded feudalism was abb for centuries to smaiter and stunt the 
growth of capitalist enterprise? The tpestioji has been raised by 
Lev'cnsoa and BaJazS} both of whom have been dttd above. Bal^s 
considers that Chinese bureaucratic society and Western capit^st 
society are ^'equidistant" from icndaJism. I am inclined to believe 
that the nature of transport has more to do with the answer than econo^ 
mic historians have yet recognized. The range and profitability of 
rransport are in part a function of the domimnt productive activity 
of 3 society, in part a function of geography. I am therefore impr^sed 
by Balazs’ comment on a ''gco-polidcal'' dLSerence; '"the lack of articula¬ 
tion of continentaJ China, and the lack of a multi-natioQal system of 
territorial states". Europe faced many seas and its rivers fid wed in 
many directions^ Diversity of regional products could be transformed 
into an animated trade more easily than in China, leading to the grow^ 
of a kind of city and city population of which there were very few in 
China, for in China all the main rivers are parallel, all Bow into the sa^ 
ocean, transportation feom coast to hinterland is much more pensive 
than hom hinterland to coast, the configuration of both rivers and 
mountains fevours a regional economic structure, and the self-sufficiency 
of regions fevours the collection of tribute, cardess of profit and loss, 
more rVian venture enterprise which must take into account profit, loss, 
and cost of tiansportatioiL 

We have yet to work out terms of reference that arc both sufficiently 
inclusive and sufficiently precise. Too loose a classification yokes 
the noun "feudalism" with so coany adjectives—"nomadic", "bureau¬ 
cratic", "centraUzxd", "patriarchal", etc.—that 'Teudalism" itself 
is in danger of being drained of mea nin g. Too tight a classification, 
on the other hand, tends to restrict "feudalism" ev^entuaUy to some 
one region or period, and to bar the historian from examining import 
analogies of structure and homologies of function. htstsjy 

does not succeed in defining a uiufbrm field of history, but it doe 
frtntrihnte. much valuable material, and some important views, toward 
the working out of converging approaches to the historical problems 
of feudalism. 
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